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FisHerres — Destruction or Fish sy Dynamire—Observations, Question, 

The Duke of Somerset ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond andGordon .. 1 

Aut Hatiows, Sovurawark—Petition presented, The Earl of Redesdale .. 3 


After short debate, Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


Perv—Aoction witH THE ‘“ Huascar ’—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, 


Mr. A. F. Egerton 10 
. Parwamenr— Business or THE Hovse—Late Srrrivcs—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 10 
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Childers, Mr. Trevelyan; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 11 
INLAND REVENUE Boarp—Orrice oF Vick CHAIRMAN — Question, Mr. 
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Taz New Nava Cottxce, Darrmovrna—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer rr He: 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the Business of the House,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 13 


After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 319, Noes 40; 
Majority 279.—(Div. List, No. 255.) 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovuse—New Ruies or Dresate—Res0- 
LUTIONS— 


Moved, ‘That when a Member, after being twice declared out of Order, shall be pro- 

nounced bd Mr. Speaker, or by the Chairman of Committees, as the case may be, to be 

ing, He authority of the Chair, the Debate shall be at once sus ended ; 

ae on a Motion being made, in the House, that the Member be not hear during 

the remainder of the Debate, or during the sitting of the Committee, such Motion, 

after the Member complained ‘of has been heard in explanation, shall be put without 
further Debate,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 26 
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| July 27. | Page 
PaRLIAMENT— Business oF THE Hovse—New Rvues or Desate— Reso.vTions— 
continued. 
Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words “but such Motion shall not be considered 
to be carried unless it receive the support of three-fourths of the Members pre- 
sent,’’—(Mr. Sandford.) 


After debate, Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words “ Provided always, That no Member shall 
vote on such Motion who was not — when the matter ee of occurred,” — 
(Mr. Gray) 

After short debate, Qunitinn put, ‘‘ That anes wel be dane added :”’— 

The House divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 312; Majority 272.—(Div. List, 
No. 256.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words ‘‘ Provided always, That if the Com- 
mittee be the Committee of Supply or Ways and Means, such Member shall not be 
debarred from speaking on any Item subsequent to that with reference to which such 
Motion shall have been made,”—(Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy) oe 78 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That those words be hon added : 

The House divided ; Ayes 47, Noes 307; Majority 260.—(Div. List, 


No. 257.) 


Amendment proposed, 
To add, at the end of the Question, the words “but nevertheless it shall be competent 
for a Member to move the ey of the Debate, without any further Debate 
thereon,”—(Mr. Callan) 79 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That Rite words be die added : After dient 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 18, Noes 317; 
Majority 299.—(Div. List, No. 258.) 


74 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words “ Provided always, That the ruling of the 
Speaker or Chairman, as the case may be, shall be taken down in writing and entered 
on the Records of the House, and such Record shall set forth the grounds of such 
ruling, and shall cite the iar Ne if any, on which such ruling was — 
(Mr. Fay) . 80 

Question proposed, “That om words be hove added : After diuceh 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 282, Noes 32; Majo- 

rity 250.—(Div. List, No. 259.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That, in Committee of the whole House, no Member have power to move more 
than once, during the Debate on the same Question, either that the Chairman do 
report Progress or that the Chairman do leave the Chair, nor to speak more than once 
to such Motion; and that no Member who has made one of those Motions have 
power to make the other on the same Question,’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, after the word ‘ House,” to insert the words “ between the hours of noon and 
one of the clock, a.m,’”’—(Captain Nolan.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ”” — Moved, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Sullivan :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the word “ such,”’ in order to 
insert the words “‘ each separate,’’—( Mr. Anderson, )—instead thereof. 
Question, ‘‘That the word ‘such’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 

negatwved. 
Words inserted :—Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 250, Noes 7; Majority 243.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 28. Page 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 209]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) at es sr ae 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘no measure affecting the Sheriff Courts of Scotland can be satisfactory 
unless provision be made for the abolition of the double sheriffship,”—(Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,’’—( Mr. James Barclay :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :—oved, ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate :) 
—Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 61, Noes 39; Majo- 
rity 22.—(Div. List, No. 261.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Zwesday next. 


East India Loan Bill [Bill 215]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Zord George Hamilton) oy aia Sung RES 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in raising such Loans as are really inevitable, it is desirable that greater 
facilities should be given to the native community throughout India to invest money 
in Government Securities in small sums in their several localities,’ — (Sir George 
Campbell, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ””—oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(/r. 
M'‘ Laren :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee .. “i ap ee, 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Monday next. 


Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance Bill [Bill 229]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’””— (Zhe Lord 
Advocate) an ele oa wt “si 193 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday next. 
Contingent Remainders Bill [Zords] [Bill 152]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . es .. 182 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,””—( Mr. Parnell :)\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time 
upon Monday next. 


Exoneration of Charges Bill [Zords] [Bill 151]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. mes iM ec eS 
Bill reported, without Amend ment ; to be read the third time upon Donday 
next. 
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[July 28.] 
Municipal Corporations (New Charters) Bill ane [Bill 2441 
Order for Second Reading read . ve 


Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill [Bill 59]— 


Nomination of Committee .. ae oe 
Moved, “ That The O’Donoghue be one ii Member of the Select Coasialiine on the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill,’—(Mr. Marten.) 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 2 ; 
Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 262.) 
List of the Committee .. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 


Army (Promotion) —THE Warrant aND Memoranpum — Observations, 
Earl Cadogan :—Short debate thereon .. ee o 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 


Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Tue Letnster Orrcurr—Question, Mr. R. 
Power; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Orrice or Woops—APPoINTMENT OF Sorrcrror— Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

RovuMANIA—OUTRAGES ON THE JEwS—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke 

Merroronrran STREET ImpRovEMENTS Bri—Nzw Srreet From OHARING 
Cross To Torrennam Court Roap—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, 
Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg .. 

Cutna—TuE CuEeroo ConventTIonN—Question, ‘Sir Charles W. Dilke ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke 

Spain—SEIZURE OF THE “ Lark” AND THE "é Ooravra Question, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon; Answer, Mr. Bourke . 

TuRKEY—THE FLEET iv Bestka Bay—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Factories AND WorxsHors Law OonsonipaTion Birt — ~ Question, Sir 
Charles Forster; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Russia AND TurKkry—THE War—ALLecep Russian Ourraces—Question, 
Mr. Chamberlain; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 

Army Promotion AND RETIREMENT—THE LATE INDIAN Axmy—Question, 
Mr. Dunbar; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Army Promotion anp ReErtREMENT-—STATEMENT ON THE Warrant— 
Questions, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir George Campbell; Answers, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Paruament—Pvstic Buswess—Tax Resotvrions—Personal Explanation, 
Mr. Whalley; Observations, Mr. Speaker 

PARLIAMENTARY AND Mownicrpat Registration Bui— Nommation oF 
Setecr Commitree—Tue O’DonocHue anp Mr. Biecar—Observa- 
tions, The O’Donoghue :—Short debate thereon on 

PaRLIAMENT—SraTE oF Pusric Busrvess—MUInIsTERIAL Srarement—Ob- 
servations, The Marquess of Hartington ; Reply, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :—Short debate thereon 

THe Late First Lorp or THE ADMIRALTY, Mr. Warp Hunt—Observa- 
tions, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, The Marquess of Hartington 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bill 195]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 25th July 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


To-morrow. 
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[July 80.] 
East India Loan Bill {Bill 215]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. re 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To- morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


Private Brirs— 

Standing Orders Nos. 115. and 116. considered, and amended, and to be printed as 
amended : Then it was moved to resolve, That in every Bill by which an existing gas 
company is authorised to raise additional capital, provision shall be made for the 
offer of such capital in shares or stock to be paid up within a limited period by 
public auction or tender at the best price which can be obtained ; agreed to: Ordered 
that the said Resolution be declared a Standing Order, and that it be entered on the 
Roll of Standing Orders, and be printed.—( The Chairman of Committees.) (No. 166.) 


Russia anpD Potanp—Prince TcHERKAsKoI—Question, Observations, Lord 
Kinnaird, Lord sats teed Lord re of aie ; Reply, The 
Earl of Derby 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 31-AUGUST 1. 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, * That the Amendments made by the Lords be now taken into 
Consideration ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,’ (itr. Faweett.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question: ’—The House divided ; Ayes 96, Noes 98; Majority 2.— 
(Div. List, No. 267.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put :—Lords Amendments 
to be taken into Consideration upon Monday next. 


Post Orrice — Royat Mam, Sreamsuip Contracts — Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; ; Answer, Lord John Manners .. 

Tue FisHerres—Question, Mr. O’Clery ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Law anv Justice—Svussex County Courts—Question, Mr. J. Brown; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross se ae ii 

Contacious Diszases (Anrmats) Act, 1869-—-ImporTaTion oF ForEIGN 
CatTLE—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Eneitanp AND Russta—THE MEDITERRANEAN GARRISONS—Question, Mr. 
Whalley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Crimmat Law—THE Queen v. CastRo—EXPENSES OF THE Proscution— 
Questions, Mr. Whalley; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Navy—FLEETMEN OF THE OoasTevaRD—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Sparin—SeEIzuRE OF THE “ Octavia ”__Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ “- dia 

ELEMENTARY Epvucation Act, 1876 _ ENFORCEMENT or ATTENDANCE — 
Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, Viscount Sandon 

Sparn—Siaves and Ooonres iy Cusa—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke : 

Navy—AssiIsTANT PayMasrers—Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton 

Partiament — ORDER AND Oonpvor oF Busiess—A SELECT ComMrrrez— 
Question, Mr. Newdegate ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bill 195]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 25th July] 

After long time spent therein, and many Divisions, at ten minutes past 
2 of the clock of Wednesday afternoon, Bill reported; as amended, 
to be considered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 271.] 
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Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bills 184-260]— 


Consideration .. 
After short debate, further Proceeding deferred till Zo-morrow. 


Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) Bill [Zords] [Bill tag 


Bill, as amended, considered é 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Public Record Office Bill [Zords] [Bill 182]— 
Order for Committee read .. 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Business oF THE HovsE—Orprers oF THE Day (WEDNESDAY)— 
Orders of the Day, which are on the Paper this day (Wednesday), 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Fisheries (Dynamite) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Isaac, Mr. William Edward — pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 273] oe 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. atte 
General); presented, and read the first time [Bill 272] oe 


Rating of Short Tenancies (Dublin) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. Maurice viii 
Mr. Gray); presented, and read the first time [Bill 274} 


[The House adjourned at a quarter after Six P.M. (Wednesday). } 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— {House adjourned. | 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Boarp or Pusitic Works (IrELAND)—TuE ComMMITTEE oF InquiRY—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Gray ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 

Law anv Justice (IneLanp) — Perry Sessions OrerK— Mr. Ricwarp 
ArcHDEACON—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT) — TRANSMISSION or SPEECHES— 
Question, Mr. Isaac ; Answer, Lord John Manners : 

Army —Mirta anp Line Serceants—Question, Sir Richard Gilpin ; : 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Inp1a—Accounts oF THE War OFFICE AND Inpra Orrice—Question, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

FisHERIES—USE oF Dywanrre—Rezports OF THE FIsHERIES CoMMISSIONERS— 
Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

REGISTRATION oF DEEDS (IneLanp) — A Roya Comrssron—Question, 
The O’Conor Don; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Army Promorion AND RetireMEnt—THE Roya Wanrrant—Questions, 
Sir Henry Havelock, Mr. Whalley ; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Russia anv Turkey—AtiecEp Russian CRUELTIES—CoLONEL WELLESLEY’S 
Rerort—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Locat TaxaTion—GovERNMENT ConrTrIBuTIONs To Locat Ratzs—Questions, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Childers ; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith 

CrmmaL Law—CommvratTion OF SENTENCES—Questions, Mr. Butt; An- 
swers, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

TurKEY—TueE TREATIES—THE DARDANELLES—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Answer, Sir H. Drummond Wolff 

PartiaMent—Business oF THE Hovse—Onsrrvorion or Pustio- Business— 
Notices, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Parnell .. ee oe 
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[August 2.] Page 

Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance Bill [Bill 229]— 

Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 329 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “‘ this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,’ (Mr. James 
Barclay, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amend- 
ment; read the third time, and passed. 

Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 209)— 

Bill considered in Committee .. 346 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Saturday. 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bills 184-260}]— 
Further Consideration, as amended, resumed 880 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time Zo- -morrow, at Two of 

the clock. 

Winter Assize "Act (1876) Extension Bill — Ordered (Mr. Sver:tary Cross, 

Mr. Attorney General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 276] -» $86 
LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 

Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 

Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. | 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 

Private Bruis—Sranpine OrpERs— 

Moved to amend the Standing Orders, Part 2, section 4, line 7, by 
inserting, after ‘‘ situate,” 

“‘and where any common or commonable land is intended to be taken, such notice 
shall contain the name of such common or commonable land (if any), and the name 

of any parish or township in which such land is situate, together with an estimate 
of the quantity of such common or commonable land proposed to be ribeeaueli sbyaen 
Shaw Lefevre) mA ee ° 387 

Amendment agreed to. 

Standing Order, Part 2, No. 30, was read, and amended by inserting 
in line 3, after the word ‘‘therein,” the words ‘‘or where power 
is sought to take any common or commonable land as ,the case may 
be:”’—And by inserting in line 6, after the word “ cemetery,” the 
words “common or commonable land ,’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

NationaL Epvcation (IrELAND)—Dismissat or Joun M‘Govan—Question, 

Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 388 

ScorzanD—SHEEP KILLED BY Docs—Question, Sir George Douglas; An- 

swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 389 

Sewacze—Tue Lirernur System—Report or " Commrrrze—Question, Mr. 

E. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 390 

Tue Brussets INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876 — Question, Mr. Serjeant 

Simon ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 3891 

PARLIAMENT—OpsTRUCTION or Pusric Bustress—Tue Srrrmxa or Jury 31- 

Aveust 1—Question, Mr. retest, ; ai The Chancellor of the 
ee ra 


Exchequer 
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Inp1a — Tue Garrison or Perru—Question, The O’Donoghue; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton ee ee “ ais 

TurkEY—Baritish Rervcees aT ConsTANTINOPLE—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bills 195, 271]— 

Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—(Mr. J. 
Lowther) oe ee - o* vs 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”— 
(Hr. O Donnell.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,”’ put, and agreed to. ; , 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered :—After further short 
debate, Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Colonial Stock Bill [Bill 228]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Casz or Mr. P. Lavery—Morion ror A 
Serzcr Commitreze—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the conduct of Messrs. 
Lyons, Douglas, and M‘Clintock, at Crumlin petty sessions, regarding Mr. P. Lavery,” 
—(Mr. Biggar,)—instead thereof .. se ee - 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn: — Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 


County Officers and Courts (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 24th July] ‘ie és 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered Zo-morrow. 


Prisons (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill [Bills 4-124]— 
Bill considered in Committee 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance Bill [Bill 171]— 


Read 28 ga to order); Committee negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVIT. and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with; Bill 
read 3°, and passed. 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Turkey—Baritish Rervcrrs at ConsTantinopL—E—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

Masters AND WorkMEN—TxHE Srrixes in AmeERIcA—Question, Mr. J. 
Cowen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer A 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bills 195-271]— 


Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill ghee the third time, ‘and passed. 


va et of Oxford and Cambridge Bill [Bills 2, 113, 
183, 268 |— 

Lords Amendments considered vi me 

Some agreed to; one disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for ee 
ing toone of their Amendments: ’’—List of the Committee : 


County Officers and Courts (Ireland) Bill [Bills aes 


Bill, as amended, considered . 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill [Bills 3-219]— 


Bill, as amended, considered . 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed, 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 209]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ei oe 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate—— [House adjourned ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill (by Order) — 


Lords Amendments considered 
Some ageeed to; one disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to one of the Amendments made by their Lordships : ”—List of the Committee 


Reasons for disagreeing to The Lords Amendment reported, and agreed to: 
—To be communicated to the Lords. 


Russia and TurKEY—THe War—BockabE In THE Brack SeA—Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

CHARITY Commissioners —- CoTrENHAM CHARITY Lanps — Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Law anp J usTIcE—CouNTY Court J upgEs—REFrERENcEs—Question, Mr. 
Rylands; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross. 

Bar Epvcation anp Discreting Brrr—Question, Dr. Keneally ; ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

NationaL Rirtz AssociaTion—THE QUEEN’S  Prze—Question, Mr. Butt ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


Army Promotion anp RerrrEMEntT—Tur New Warrant—Question, Sir 


Alexander Gordon; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy es 
‘VACCINATION Acrs—CasE oF JosEPH ABEL—FEES TO CLERK OF THE 
Guarp1ans—Question, Mr. James ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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Poor Law (Iretanp)—Removat or Pavpers—Oasz or Mary Deviin— 
Questions, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing; Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth  .. 

Merroporiran Boarp or Worxs—CasH Batances—Question, Mr. Hayter ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PARLIAMENTARY Exxecrions—Rior art GREAT Grmssy—Questions, Mr. 
Isaac, Sir Edward Watkin; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Post Orrice—PostMAsTERSHIP or WinsLow—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; . 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Inp1a—Anrmy Promozion AND RETIREMENT ScuzmE—Question, Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton a 

Masters AND WoRKMEN—RAILWAY STRIKE IN " Amertca—Question, Mr. J. 
Cowen; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

Russia anD Turkey—ALiEGeD ATrociTres—Question, Mr. Rylands; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke 

Coat Mrines—New Homer Hu Prr Acoment—Question, “Mr. Sheridan ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

ARMY Promorion ann RetrREMENT — GENERAL Orricers—Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Army Promorion AnD ReriRreMENT—CoMPULsoRY RETIREMENT — Question, 
Major Dickson; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Army Promotion AND RETIREMENT—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House, while fully prepared to consider the question of Retirement 
with a view to secure a sufficient flow of Promotion in the Army, cannot, at this late 
period of the Session, proceed to sanction a scheme which demands mature and 
careful examination, inasmuch as it entails a large increase of expenditure on the 
English and Indian Exchequers, and materially affects the future of our wr 
system,” —(Mr. Trevelyan,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words sais to be left ¢ out stand part 
of the Question :’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 139, Noes 77; Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 303.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £25,000, be 
ame to Her Majesty, in addition to the sum already voted, to defray the Charge 
or Pay of General Officers, which will come in course of ee oe the year 
ending 31st day of March 1878” .. ee 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ‘ke leave to sit again, ’—(Mr. 
Rylands : ‘)—-After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 63, 
Noes 128 ; Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 304.) 

Original Question again proposed : —Moved, “That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir Geor ge Campbell :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 124; Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 305.) 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 111, Noes 41; Majority 70.— 
(Div. List, No. 306.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £35,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the sum already voted, to defray the Charge 
for Full Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers, Half Pay, and other Retired Allow- 
ances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1878.” 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £30,000, be granted, &c.,’ 
(Captain Nolan,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3-) £6,000, in addition, Army Purchase Commissioners. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read af .. 528 


After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed. 


Drvorce Brrs— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ae «> §24 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


JupicaturE Act—Despatrcu oF Orviz Bustness—Liverroot AssizEs— 


Petition presented (The Earl of Harrowby) .. oe +» 525 
Observations, The Lord Chancellor. 


Canal Boats Bill (No. 176)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 528 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill (No. 178)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 530 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—-Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Ciaims or PeEERAGE—Sranpine OrpEer No. 86 AMENDED— 
To be printed, as amended (No. 186) os oe .. 582 


Jupic1aL Bustness—APPrEALs— 
Standing Orders Nos. III and IV. amended .. 532 
Standing Order No. X. vacated and new Order substituted. 
Observations, The Lord Chancellor. 


Costs or APpPEALS— 

The LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table revised Forms of Bills of Costs 
relating to Appeals, in accordance with the alteration of the Practice 
under the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of last Session :—The same was 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


Destructive Insects Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 188) 534 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


PaRLIAMENTARY ELEctions — Pustic Hovses — Question, Sir Edward 


Watkin; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 534 
Navy — ADMINISTRATION OF THE Apwrratry — Question, | Captain Pin ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 535 
TuRKEY—PartiTIion OF THE OTTOMAN Emrrre—Question, ‘Dr. Kenealy ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 535 
Irish Cuurcn TEMPORALITIES CoMMISSIONERS—SALE OF Lanps—Question, 
Mr. Bruen; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 586 
Commercran Treatres—France anp Iraty—Tar “ Favourep Narion” 
Cravse—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 537 
Tue Spanish Customs Tarirr — Questions, Mr. Rylands, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 537 
Boarp or Pustic Works (InELAND) — CoMMITTEE oF Inqumy—Question, 
Captain O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 539 
Poor Law (InELAND)—REMOVAL OF Pavrers—Question, “Mr. Meldon ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 539 


THe QuEEN v. Castro—THE Prosgourion— Wrrnesses—Questions, Mr. 
Whalley; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Assheton Cross -« 540 
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Socrery or THE Hoty Cross—Tue Rev. J. Lyte—Question, Mr. Holt; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

JupICATURE AcTs—SuRREY Assizzs—Question, Mr. Ryder; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Cryton — Tue Inpran Famine — Question, Mr. RN oF Potter; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther j 

PartiaMent—Prrvizece—Str JAMEs Expntstone—Notice, Mr. Sullivan 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Case or Mr. Joun Crare—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no further sums of money should be voted 
for the Navy until the case and claims of Mr. John Clare, the inventor, patentee, 
designer, promoter, and upholder of metal shipbuilding on life- ~preserving prin- 
ciples for the State Navy, and plaintiff in ‘Clare v. ‘the Queen,’ are rigidly in- 
vestigated by a Select Committee of this honourable House, and, if found correct as 
per records of the oe since 1853, to be — ” (Mr. ee 
thereof 


After short dni Gestion, That the an proposed to be left pa 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Sourn Arrican ReEpusiic — econ: Mr. Courtney: — Debate 
thereon > oi “s 
Peru—Tue Peruvian Iron- cLAD “ Hvascar’ Be soy vipat Sir John 
Hay :—Debate thereon : 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now eae the Obair,” put, oni 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee— Navy Estimares—Crvit SERvIicz 
EstTIMATES— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £587,715, New Works, Buildings, &c. 
(2.) £759,940, Military Pensions and Allowances. 





(3-) £142,385, Greenwich Hospital and School. 





Crviz Services—Cuass I. 
(4.) £8,025, to complete the sum for Metropolitan Police Courts. 


Crass IV. 
(5.) £82,490, to mae the sum for the British Museum. Sanen short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe 
Crass V. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £53,176, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governor s, &c., and for other Expenses in certain Colonies” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £23,176, be 
granted, &c.,’”"—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :\—After short debate, Question put:— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 18, Noes 133; Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 307.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £39,532, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Parnell :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3. Sy Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ ‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, in aid of Colo- 
nial Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of Governors, &e., and 
for other Expenses in certain Colonies” oe ee oe 
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Scprry — Navy Estimares—Crviz Service Estmmates—Committee—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£75,000, be granted, &c.,”—(Sir George Campbell :)—After short debate, Question 
put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 14, Noes 121; Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 308.) 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 119, Noes 2; Majority 117.— 
(Div. List, No. 309.) 


RevenvE Departments, Packer AND Post Orrice Services. 


(8.) £733,315, to complete the sum for the Customs neuen —After short wt 
Vote agreed to 595 
(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,338, 850, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Inland Revenue Department” .. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,338,766, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Bruen :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ene Question put, and agreed to. 
£2,511,461, to complete the sum for the Post Office. 
: £525,877, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service. 
(12.) £823,814, to complete the sum for the Post Office Telegraphs. 


oO 
© 
or 


SuPpPLEMENTARY EstIMatTEs. 
(13.) £5,969, Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 
(14.) £16,000, Public Offices Site. 
(15.) £15,000, Clockmill Estate. 
16.) £2,194, House of Lords Offices. 
17.) £13,000, Privy Council Office and Subordinate Departments. 
18.) £5,450, Prison Commissioners (England). 
19.) £3,000, Learned Societies. 
20.) £315, Arctic Expedition. 
21.) £2,680, Board of Education (Scotland). 
(22.) £3, 500, Commutation of Annuities. 
(23.) £126, 689, Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Deficiency. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Ways anp Mreans— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for 
the service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, the sum of 
£14,938,668 be granted out of the Cénsolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Navy anp Army ExpenpiTurE, 1875-6— 
Resolutions considered in Committee és oe -. 596 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Destructive Insects Bill (No. 188)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord President) 597 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Inp1a—33 Vicor. c. 3—TuEe Bomsay Orvin Service—Question, Mr. Adam ; 


Answer, Lord George Hamilton 600 
ELeMenTaRY EpvcatTion—ReEticiovs Instevorton—Question, Mr. Holt ; 

Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 600 
Exementary Epvoatton—Souoot ATTENDANCE ‘ComuarrzEs—Question, Mr. 

J. G. Talbot; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 602 


EpvcaTIon DePaRtMent—THE Socrery or THE Hoty Cross—Question, Mr. 
Whalley ; Answer, Viscount Sandon + i‘ -. 602 
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Suprty [16ra Jury ]—Revort— 
Postponed Resolutions [reported 19th July] ‘considered. 
Resolutions again read, as follow :— 


(15.) ‘That a sum, not exceeding £25,614, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Offices in ‘Her Majesty’s General Register House, Edinburgh.” 

(17.) “That a sum, not exceeding £63,428, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
vote the sum necessary to defray ' the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, of Criminal Prosecutions 
and other Law C harges in Ireland.” 

(26.) “That a sum, not exceeding £97,391, be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Commissioners of Police, of the Police Courts, and of the 1 eect. ii 
litan Police Establishment of Dublin” ° 


Fifteenth Resolution agreed to. 
Seventeenth Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £63,428,” and insert ‘“‘ £58,428,” — 
(Mr. Parnell, )—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question put, ‘That ‘ £63,428’ stand part of the Resolu- 
tion:”—The House divided; Ayes 114; Noes 14: Majority 100.— 
(Div. List, No. 310.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Twenty-sixth Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘“‘ £97,391,” and insert “‘ £97,141,”— 
(Mr. Parnell,)\—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That ‘ £97, 391’ stand part of the 
Question :’’—The House divided ; Ayes 114; Noes 15 ; Majority 99.— 
(Div. List, No. 311.) 

Resolution agreed to. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William Dyke) ; presented, and read the first time ‘ 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 272]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith) 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Cuurca oF Enetanp—Boox or Common PravEr—Withdrawal of Motion, 
Mr. Whalley oe os os “s 


Bills of Sale Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Norwood, Mr. 
Monk, Mr. Ripley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 280] om 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Fraudulent Debtors Bill— 
Bill for the punishment of Fraudulent Debtors, and for other — 
presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 192) oe 


Epvcation (Scortanp)—Petitions presented :—Observations, The Duke of 
Buccleuch ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill (No. 179)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 
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South Africa Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Commons Amendments be considered,” —( The Earl ‘/ 


Carnarvon) es 
Motion agreed to: :—Amendments considered, and agreed to, ‘accordingly. 


645 


UNIVERSITIES OF OxFoRD AND CAMBRIDGE Bitt— 
Commons reason for disagreeing to one of the amendments made by the Lords considered 
(according to order): Lords amendment to which the Commons have disagreed not 


insisted on. 


East India Loan Bill (No. 166)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,”,—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 651 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2°; Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Colonial Stock Bill (No. 189)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Carnarvon) 665 
Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Prisons (Scotland) Bill (No. 184)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Duke of Richmond and 


Gordon) 666 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly ; ; Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
Then Prisons (IRELAND) Brix read 3* (according to Order) and passed. 
Tue Eastern Question—Observations, The Earl of Feversham, The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Lord Strathnairn ai »- eB 
Winter Assizes Brrr— 
Read 2 (according to order); Committee negatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with ; Bill 
read 3+, and passed. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Tue Census, 1881—Question, General Sir George Balfour; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 669 
Intanpd RevenvE—Doa Licences (ScorLanp) —_ Question, Sir George 
Douglas; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 669 
Russta and Turkey — THE War — ALLEGED Russian Arrocrrres — 
Question, Lord Robert Montagu; Answer, Mr. Bourke oe 
Russta and TurkeY—THE War—Mositisation or Austrian Troops— 
Question, Lord Robert Montagu ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 670 
Army—Avxintmry Forces—Irisu Mirrra REGIMENTs—Question, Mr. 
Errington ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 671 
Post OFFICE (InzLanp)—Posrat ARRANGEMENTS—Question, “Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 671 
Poor Law—West Bromwich Unton—CaseE OF Mr. Dowxs—Question, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 671 
FISHERIES (InELanp) — Trawiine In Gatway Bay — “Question, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach_ ., , 82 
Tue Irish Onvurcn ComMIssionERS— VALUATION oF CHURCH Lanps —- 
Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 672 
Ecyet—Txse KuepivE anp THE Darra BonpHoLpEers — Question, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 673 
Russa — UNITED Grex CHRISTIANS IN Potanp—Questions, Mr. W. M. 
Torrens, Mr. Whalley ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 674 


THe Queen v. OCastro—Jean Lure—Questions, Mr. Whalley ; Answers, 
Mr. Assheton Cross < oe 43 .. 674 
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Post Orrick — ArporntMENTs oF Orrictats—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Carriz Prague anp Iuporration or Live Stock—Rerort or THE SELECT 
CommiTTEE—Question, Mr. Dodson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Russia AND Turkey—RuMovRED PEACE Necor1ations— Question, Lord 
Robert Montagu ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Poor Law System ‘(IrzLAnp)—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach 

Sparmv —OommercraL’ Treatres— THe “ Favourep Nation ” CLavse— 
Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Arrioa—West OodsT—OUTRAGES NEAR Conco—Questions, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Eoyer — Stave Trapz In THE Rep Sza—Question, Mr. Anderson ; : An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke 

Army—Promotion anp Retmrement — Purcwase Caprains IN Hovsenoip 
ree Captain Milne Home; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 

ardy : 

Locat Taxation (RETURNS) Brt—Question, Mr. Rylands; ‘Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

Tue Eastern Question— Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; ; 
Reply, Mr. Bentinck : > oe 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDER— 

Mr. Whalley having been twice called to Order by Mr. Speaker, and by 
him pronounced as having again disregarded the authority of the 
Chair—it was Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Whalley be not further heard,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 272]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th August ]. 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —(r. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—-Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Inp1a—THE WEsTERN FRontTIER Poticy—Observations, Mr. Grant Duff; 
Reply, Lord George Hamilton :—Debate thereon ‘ 
MeEroAnTILE MarrneE—Menrcuant SHIprprinc AND SEAmEN—Observations, 
Mr. Gorst :—Short debate thereon . - 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To- morrow. 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 204)— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, 
upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” — 
(Dr. Cameron, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee .. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
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Inclosure Bill [Lords] [Bill 262)]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for going into Committee be read and dis- 
charged, ”—( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) .. 
Motion agreed to:—Order for Committee read, and discharged : :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Public Health (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bills 116-275]— 
Bill considered in Committee. Fa ste 8th August | si 
Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” — (Mr. Biggar :\— After short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to :—Committee report Progress :—Bill withdrawn. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill— 
Commons Reasons’ considered, according to Order 
After short debate, Lords Amendment to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed not insisted on, and Commons Consequential Amendments 
agreed to. 


Fisheries (Dynamite) Bill (No. 192)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Limerick) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow; and Standing 
Orders Nos. XXXVII. and XXXYVIII. to be considered in order to 
their being dispensed with. 


Tue Eastern Question — Partition or TurRKEY — Question, Lord 
Colchester ; Answer, The Earl of Derby .. i ae 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Intanp RevENUE — ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS — Question, Mr. 
Briggs ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer __.. 

JupicatuRE Act—SITTInGs OF THE JuDGES—Question, Mr. Scott ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross A 

Famine Prospects in Inpia — : Question, Mr. Gourley ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
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Epvcation DeparTMENT—‘“‘ THE Priest mv Axsotution ” — Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Navy—Promotion AND RETIREMENT IN THE ROYAL Maxrrves—Question, 
Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Russia AND Turkey—THE War—Barrisn Interests—Tue Occupation 
or ConsTANTINOPLE—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

Coroners’ InquEsTS IN THE Merrorotts—Question, Sir William Fraser ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Pariament — Orpen —Mr. Wuariey — Personal Explanation, Mr. 
Whalley as 

Partiament— Prrvinzce—Srr James Expuinstons — WITHDRAWAL OF AN 
OFFENSIVE scene remiss Mr. sy st The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill (Bill 204)]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” —(Mr. Selater- 


Booth) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end 


of the Question to add the words ‘“ upon this day three months ,—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 
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Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
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Callan ; Reply; Sir Michael-Hicks-Beach ; Observations, Dr. Ward 
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Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Local Taxation (Returns) Bill [Bill 220]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered Zo-morrow. 


Municipal Corporations (New Charters) Bill [ Zords} [Bill 244]— 
Order for Committee read :—Woved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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Destructive Insects Bill [Zords] [Bill 281]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Viscount Sandon) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment Bill [Bill 264]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(r. Jsaac) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘Bill be” to the end 

of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ re-committed in respect of 
Clause 1 (Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(Dr. 
Cameron :)— After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 20, Noes 42 ; Majority 22. —(Div. List, No. 314.) 

Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ’’ —Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Mr. Blake :)—After short debate, [House counted out. } 
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Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Read 1+; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next ; and Standing Orders Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIIF. to be considered 
in order to their being dispensed with: (Zhe Lord Chancellor). (No. 196). 
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Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 
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Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill (No. 200)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Lord Sudeley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read 2* accordingly. 
Order of the Day for consideration of Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. read and discharged. 
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Tue Merroroxitan Porice Force—Question, Observations, Lord Truro; 
Reply, The Lord Chancellor he oa ve 


Business oF THE Hovse— 
Ordered, That the Bills which are entered for consideration on the Minutes of the day 
shall have the same precedence which Bills have on Tuesdays and Thursdays,— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Local Taxation Returns Bill— 
Read 2+ (according to order); Committees negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. XXXVII. 
and ee considered (according to order), and dispensed with: Bills read 3*, and 
passed. 
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Ordered, That this House do meet on Tuesday the 6th day of November next for the pur- 
pose of hearing and determining Appeals and matters connected therewith, pursuant 
to the provisions of ‘‘ The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876; ’’ and that during such 
meeting of the House leave be given to the Appeal Committee to meet and appoint 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 


The Royat Assent was given to several Bills; And afterwards, Hzr 
Maszsty’s SrrzcH was delivered to both ‘Houses by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 
After which, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to uesday the thirtieth day of October 
next, to be then here holden ; and this Parliament is lioustingty prorogued to Tuesday 
the thirtieth day of October next. 
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Saturpay, Juty 28. 
For Clare, v. the Right Honble. Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, baronet, 


deceased. 


THurspay, Avcust 2. 
For South Shropshire, v. Lieutenant Colonel Edward Corbett, Chiltern Hundreds. 


For North Northamptonshire, v. Right Honble. George Ward Hunt, deceased. 


Wepyespay, Aveust 8. 


For Westminster, v. William Henry Smith, esquire, First Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 
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Fripay, Aueust 3. 
Great Grimsby—Alfred Mellor Watkin, esquire 
Frmay, Avcust 10. 


South Shropshire—Sir Baldwyn Leighton, baronet. 


Saturpay, Aveust 11. 
Westminster— William Henry Smith, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bruis—First Reading— 
Solway Salmon Fisheries * (162). 

Committee—Report—Public Loans Remission * 
(150). 

Third Reading—Married Women's Property 
ro * (154); Telegraphs (Money) * 
152). 


FISHERIES— DESTRUCTION OF FISH 
BY DYNAMITE.—OBSERVATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


HE DUKE OF SOMERSET said, he 
wished to ask the noble Duke the 
President of the Council a Question on 
a subject of great importance to the 
interests of the fishermen on the coasts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall. A Report 
from the Home Office which had been 
distributed to Members of that House, 
stated that a practice was growing up 
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| of destroying fish by means of dynamite. 
| Moreover, the Report said the result 
of this practice would be that the pil- 
chard, the mackerel, and the herring 
would leave the coasts of this country. 
To the West of England this was a most 
important question :—indeed, the Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries had deemed it so im- 
portant, that they recommended that a 
short Bill should be immediately passed 
to prevent the employment of this most 
powerful substance for the destruction 
of fish. At this time of the Session he 
supposed it would hardly be possible to 
pass such an Act—particularly when 
he noticed the state of Business in 
the other House of Parliament; but 
he hoped that during the Recess this 
question would be carefully considered, 
and that next year some measure would 
be introduced by the Government for 
protecting the fisheries of the coasts of 
this country. He believed the shoals 
of fish were beyond the three-mile boun- 
dary, and therefore there would be some 
difficulty in bringing legislation to bear 
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on the subject; but still the matter was 
so important that he hoped it would be 
carefully considered. He would there- 
fore ask the noble Duke what course, if 
any, the Government intended to take ? 
Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, would acknowledge 
that the matter to which the noble Duke 
had called attention was one of great 
importance. The Report which had 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
disclosed a state of things which seemed 
to require that some notice should be 
taken of it. But the proposals, or 
rather the suggestions, contained in the 
Report showed that it would be im- 
practicable at the present moment to 
take any active steps for legislating on 
the subject. The Fishery Commis- 
sioners were of opinion that it would 
be perfectly useless to attempt to deal 
with the question unless the use of 
dynamite was made illegal. It had, 
they added, been suggested to them 
that legislation on the subject, in order 
to be effective, must be very severe. 
Their Report went on to say that the 
destruction which dynamite caused was 
so great and the operation of the shock 
so quick, that nothing, it was argued, 
except imprisonment, would be likely to 
prevent the offence; and therefore it 
was suggested that the offence should 
be made a misdemeanour, punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour. It was obvious 
that legislation of such a penal character 
ought not to be undertaken hastily or 
without due consideration. He could, 
however, give the noble Duke the 
assurance which he asked for, that the 
subject would receive the attention of 
the Government. He would communi- 
cate with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary with regard to it. 


ALL HALLOWS, SOUTHWARK. 
PETITION. 


Toe Eart or REDESDALE rose to 
present a Petition from the inhabitants 
of All Hallows, an ecclesiastical district 
recently established in Southwark, com- 
plaining of the hardship of having a 
Popery-teaching minister placed over 
them by the Bishop, and of the manner 
in which he discharged the duties of his 
office; and praying for relief. There 
was one criticism which he would pass 
on the Petition. The Petitioners seemed 
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to think that the appointment to the 
charge had been made by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Strictly speaking, this was 
not the case. The district was a newly- 
created district and the patronage was 
vested ina lady. At the same time, he 
was afraid that the right rev. Prelate 
must have been pretty well aware of the 
character of the incumbent. In present- 
ing this Petition his object really was to 
call attention to a matter which deserved 
the serious consideration of all members 
of the Church, and, in particular, of 
those who were at the head of the 
Church. One of the averments of the 
Petitioners was that the minister had 
refused the Holy Communion to a poor 
dying woman, because she could not re- 
ceive it unless she confessed her sins to 
him. He (the Earl of Redesdale) had 
inquired as to the circumstances—for he 
did not wish to make statements which 
were not strictly accurate ; and it seemed 
to him it might not be perfectly accurate 
to say that the woman had been refused 
the sacrament because she would not 
confess her sins, although it was a fact 
that she died without it. The clergyman 
called upon her and told her she ought 
to receive the Holy Communion. She 
said she had no objection; and then he 
told her she ought to confess. She said 
she had committed a multitude of sins, 
for which she was sorry, but that 
she could not remember them all. The 
clergyman told her she need not tell them 
all but she could tell some of them; 
and he exhorted her to confess. It could 
not be said, exactly, that she was refused 
the Communion because she would not 
confess; but, undoubtedly, it was because 
she did not confess that she did not re- 
ceive the Communion. Another thing 
of which the Petitioners complained was 
that the doctrines of the Real Presence, 
eucharistic sacrifice, and absolution after 
confession, were taught by Mr. Berkeley 
in his Sunday schools. A book called 
A First Catechism for Young Children 
was used in the schools. It con- 
tained questions of an ordinary kind, 
snch as ‘“‘ Who was the first man?” 
‘Who was the first woman?” and so 
on; but it also contained the following 
Questions and Answers :— 


“What did the Saviour give the Apostles 
power to do?—To make bread and wine into 
his body and blood. Did he give this power to 
any one else ?—Yes ; to the Bishops and priests 
who came afterwards.”’ 
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Now, if that was not transubstantiation, 
he did not know what was. Yet, that 
was to be taught to young children. 
Here were some more of the Questions 
and Answers— 


‘“‘ How can we be freed from sin after baptism ? 
—By absolution. What is absolution ?—For- 
giveness of sins. Who can give absolution ? 
—The priest. What is necessary before we re- 
ceive it ?—Penance. How can we insure pe- 
nance P—By confessing our sins. What is it to 
confess our sins ?—To tell them one by one.”’ 


Now, the clergyman who introduced this 
catechism into his schools must be held 
to be aware of the doctrines it taught. 
Could anyone say that these were not 
Romish doctrines? The Petition dis- 
closed a state of things which called for 
interference of a strong character. It 
was to be hoped that: those who held 
positions of authority in the Church 
would take the matter into serious con- 
sideration. For his own part, 20 years 
ago he was a high Churchman; but 
things that were now going on in what 
was called the High Church were very 
offensive to him. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER said, 
he was sorry their Lordships’ time 
should be taken up with a matter of this 
description. If every case of the kind 
were to be brought under the notice of 
the House, there would certainly be a 
large increase in the amount of their 
business. As the Petition which had 
been presented seemed to be directed in 
a great measure against himself, he 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
relate the true state of the case. 
His present diocese included a very 
large portion of the South of London, 
where the population had grown of late 
years much more rapidly than in any 
other part of London. The improve- 
ments which had been made in other 
parts of the City had driven the poor 
population in large masses to the south 
side, and the consequence was that for 
the last 15 years the population of South 
London had been increasing by about 
25,000 a-year. Perhaps in no other 
place in or out of England was there 
— poverty than in some parts of 

uth London, and along with the 
poverty there was a very great amount 
of vice and misery. He need hardly 
say that it had been impossible for the 
clergy to overtake the rapidly increasing 
work; and he was sure there was no 
Bishop who would have refused the 
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munificent offer made by a lady to place 
a clergyman in one of the worst parts 
of the diocese. That offer was made 
through one of the rural deans in 
Surrey —a very excellent man, with 
nothing approaching High Church opi- 
nions. The Rector of Christ Church, 
Blackfriars—also a very good man, with 
no Ritualistic or High Church propensi- 
ties, and who, he was sorry to say, was 
now dead—rejoiced extremely at the 
beneficent proposal, and readily con- 
sented that a portion of his parish should 
be cut off and made part of the new dis- 
trict. Another part was taken from St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, which had been 
under the care of two, no doubt, very ex- 
cellent clergymen, one 72 and the other 
75 yearsofage. The new district was, of 
course, formed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, but of course with his (the 
Bishop of Winchester’s) consent; the 
patronage being vested in the lady. 
When the district had been formed, 
though he had no voice in the appoint- 
ment, yet, ex abundanti cauteld, he took 
steps to ascertain what sort of per- 
son was to be appointed to it. The 
rural dean, of whom he made inquiries, 
referred to Mr. Berkeley in these 
terms— 

‘*T am willing to take upon myself the whole 
responsibility in the case of Mr. Berkeley’s 
nomination. I do not think that I could have 
written otherwise of him than I did, when I had 
received such a testimonial of his worth as that 
which I enclose from the Vicar of Heavitree, 
and when my personal observation of his cha- 
racter during six months (in which he assisted 
me in my work) confirmed every word that 
Mr. Barnes had written. That Mr. Berkeley 
should without giving any offence minister so 
long in my parish, which for 60 years and more 
had been under the most distinct Evangelical 
and Protestant teaching, seemed to me a suffi- 
cient guarantee of his fitness to take such a posi- 
tion as that which he now occupies. I do not 
know what he has done to draw upon himself 
the odium which seems to be attached to his 
name in Southwark. From the correspondence 
which I had with the senior chaplain of St. 
Saviour’s before his appointment, I am disposed 
to attribute this odium to a foregone conclusion 
against any one who might be appointed with 
my sanction. Your lordship would hardly credit 
the abuse which was heaped upon me for pre- 
suming to think that St. Saviour’s needed sub- 
division.” 

He (the Bishop of Winchester) could 
not well have exercised more prudence 
or care than he did in the matter. As 
for the poor woman who had died with- 
out receiving the sacrament, he (the 
Bishop of Winchester) had written to 
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Mr. Berkeley about his alleged refusal 
to administer the sacrament to the dying 
woman because she would not confess 
her sins to him. In reply, Mr. Berke- 
ley had given him the most solemn as- 
surances a clergyman could give to his 
Bishop, that the statements in circula- 
tion were altogether untrue. The only 
persons present at the scene in question 
were the poor woman herself and the 
clergyman against whom the charge was 
made, and, as she was dead, the charge 
was necessarily made upon hearsay evi- 
dence only. No doubt she had made a 
statement to two or three people before 
her death as to what had passed ; but it 
was not impossible that she had mis- 
understood what the clergyman said— 
especially if she had some preconceived 
opinion against him. At all events, her 
testimony, given at second hand, was 
scarcely to be put against the solemn 
assurance of a clergymnn of the most 
unblemished character. Suppose, how- 
ever, that Mr. Berkeley had actually said 
to the dying woman—‘‘ Before I give you 
communion, you must tell me what is on 
your mind,” what could he (the Bishop 
of Winchester) have done? He could 
scarcely have charged Mr. Berkeley with 
a breach of the law, when the Prayer 
Book itself enjoined the clergyman to 
obtain from sick persons a confession 
of any sins which rested upon their con- 
sciences. But Mr. Berkeley’s statement 
on the subject was as follows :— 


“Mrs. G. wasa Baptist who was dying of 
consumption. She expressed a wish to see me, 
and I visited her. In the course of conversa- 
tions I had with her she said she should like to 
receive the Holy Communion, and I pointed out 
to her the proper way of preparing for it. Of 
course I spoke of self-examination and of con- 
fession of her sins to God. I did not say one 
word as to confession to me, for I was sure 
from her connection with the Baptists she 
would not do so.. Some time after the Sister 
who visited her told me that Mrs. G. had told 
her that some one had told her that she would 
have to confess tome. The Sister replied that 
there was no such compulsion, and that if she 
truly repented of her sins she might receive it. 
There is not one word of truth in the charge of 
refusal to communicate her, and the only rea- 
son that she did not receive it that I know of 
is, that she died rather suddenly at the last, 
and we did not know she was so near her 
end.” 


Now, surely Mr. Berkeley, after such a 
deliberate statement as that, was not to 
be condemned on the hearsay evidence 
of a dead person to the contrary. As to 
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the Catechism which had been referred 
to, the moment he received it and had 
read it he wrote to Mr. Berkeley in a 
kindly manner—for he believed men 
were more likely to give up erroneous 
opinions under the influence of kind 
than of harsh treatment—pointing out 
that the Questions were not strictly in 
accordance with the teaching of the 
Church of England. Mr. Berkeley re- 
plied in the following terms :— 


“Your Lordship must allow me to thank you 
most sincerely for having given so much time 
and consideration to my letter of Saturday, and 
for the kind and fatherly manner in which you 
have dealt with it. In reply to your letter re- 
ceived this morning I can only ask your Lord- 
ship to believe that I do not hold the doctrines 
you believe the Catechism teaches, and regret 
that its inexact language should have led you 
to that conclusion. I have consequently with- 
drawn it from the school, and will in the course 
of the week submit for your approval another 
to be used in its place.” 


Mr. Berkeley did submit ancther, which 
certainly was better than the first; but 
as it was open to misconstruction he 
(the Bishop of Winchester) begged him 
to withdraw it also; which he at once 
agreed to do, his answer being as fol- 
lows :— 


“My Lord,—I am much obliged for your 
letter of the Ist. It seems to me that all the 
Catechisms prepared for children more or less 
err in the matter of inexactness, and I suppose 
that it is extremely difficult to bring down 
thevlogical definitions within the capabilities of 
children. I shall therefore act on your Lord- 
ship’s advice, and use no other than the Church 
Catechism, but I am afraid that even then I 
shall not please Mr. Curling.” 


Now, he was not prepared to say that 
Mr. Berkeley had always acted very 
wisely. Still, when remonstrated with he 
had shown every respect for the law, and 
therefore he (the Bishop of Winchester) 
could not say that this was a case which 
ought to be brought before their Lord- 
ships for censure. It seemed to him 
that persons who, as the holders of the 
most responsible of all offices, that of 
teaching Christian truth and watching 
over Christian souls, failed to do their 
duty, either from carelessness or from 
inability—he did not care which— 
and refused to allow anybody else to 
enter into their labours, were much more 
responsible to God and man than per- 
sons who from some error of judgment 
acted wrongly or inconsistently with 
their duty to the Church. In these days 
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the great danger was that of people 
driving one another into extremes by 
intolerance ;—and he regretted to say 
that much mischief of the kind was 
wrought in the Church by party news- 
papers. He thought it was the duty of 
every Christian to throw those party 
newspapers aside and never to look at 
them. There was scarcely anything 
which did more harm or exasperated 
feeling so much. Another thing much 
to be regretted was the existence of two 
great party Societies—the English Church 
Union and the Church Association— 
which were goading each other into 
desperation, and driving their own sup- 
porters more and more into extremes. 
They threatened to rend the Church in 
pieces and leave the country without a 
Church at all. If every faithful Church- 
man would determine to have nothing 
to do with those Societies and discourage 
people from joining them, there would 
be some hope for the peace of the 
Church. In conclusion, he would beg 
their Lordships to remember that if 
they once by want of prudence and tact 
in dealing with Church differences and 
difficulties brought about disruption, 
which was worse than Disestablishment, 
there would in a very few years be no- 
thing left in this country between Ro- 
manism, which they all dreaded, and 
Rationalism, which, for his part, he 
dreaded much more. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
did not suspect the right rev. Prelate of 
any tendency to the doctrines condemned 
by the noble Earl who had presented 
the Petition ; but, though a member of nei- 
ther of the Societies mentioned, he did not 
think the right rev. Prelate had treated 
the Church Association quite fairly. He 
thought Churchmen were under the 
greatest obligations to the Church Asso- 
ciation for having ascertained the law 
upon doubtful points of importance. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the manner in 
which the matter had been met by the 
right rev. Prelate. 


Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


{Jury 27, 1877} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiic Bruits — Committee dis- 
chargel—Referred to the Committee of Selec- 
tion—-Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers 
Dwellings) * [255]. 

Third Reading—Building Societies Act (1874) 
Amendment * [243], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—9. o— 


PERU — ACTION WITH “HE 
“ HUASCAR.”—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If the report of Admiral 
de Horsey and the papers respecting the 
action of Her Majesty’s Ships ‘‘ Shah” 
and ‘‘ Amethyst,’’ with the rebel Peru- 
vian Ironclad ‘‘ Huascar,’’ will be laid 
upon the Table of the House during the 
present Session ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, under 
ordinary circumstances I think it would 
be more convenient to the House that I 
should not lay these Papers upon the 
Table until I could also communicate to 
the House the decision of the Admiralty 
upon the proceedings of the officer in 
question; but under the circumstances, 
and as, owing to the unfortunate ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord, it must be some time before the 
Admiralty can come to a final decision 
upon the proceedings that were taken, 
I have thought the best course to take 
for the convenience of the House would 
be to place the official despatches of 
Admiral De Horsey upon the Table, 
with certain Papers which he relies upon 
as justifying the course he took; and 
this I have done to-day. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LATE SITTINGS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with reference 
to the Report of the Committee of 1871 
on Public Business, Whether it is his 
intention to propose any plan for giving 
full effect to that Report, and especially 
to the views expressed in evidence be- 
fore that Committee by the Right honour- 
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able J. E. Denison, late Speaker of this 
House, namely, that late hours “ are 
full of mischief in every way, and utterly 
unreasonable,”—‘‘turns what ought to 
be a most honourable Service into almost 
intolerable slavery,” and that it is 
looked upon not only ‘‘as extremely 
unreasonable, but almost insane,” and 
is a practice ‘‘ highly reprehensible ?” 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it will be my duty by-and-by 
to submit some Resolutions to the House 
upon the question of Business, and I 
will take that opportunity of stating 
what the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are with regard to the subject 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers. 
Mr. WHALLEY gave Notice that on 
Monday next he would move that what- 
ever Resolutions might be expedient or 
necessary for the arrangement of Busi- 
ness, 11 o’clock p.m. ought to be the 
latest hour at which the attendance of 
Members should, as a rule, be required. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL— 
PROCURATORS FISCAL.—QUESTION. 


Viscount MACDUFF asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether the Sheriff Courts 
Bill will bring Procurators Fiscal (ap- 
pointed or to be appointed) within the 
Act 22 Vic. c. 26, so as to entitle them 
to superannuation allowances ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that should the Sheriff Courts Bill 
become law it would not, in his opinion, 
entitle Procurators Fiscal to superan- 
nuation allowances. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—INCREASE OF CHARGE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, before pro- 
posing in Committee of Supply a sum 
for improving Army Promotion and Re- 
tirement during the year 1877-8, he will 
lay upon the Table an Estimate of the 
ultimate cost of the Scheme ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
scheme, as my right hon. Friend is well 
aware, has only recently come back from 
the two Offices to whom it was referred. 
Some changes have been made which 
will require that the actuaries should go 
into the calculations previously made. 
I have every reason to expect that in 
two or three days I shall be able to lay 
the scheme before Parliament. 


Mr. Whalley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CHILDERS: When will the 
Estimate for the current year be circu- 
lated ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: No 
doubt about the same time. 

Mr. CHILDERS: And what time 
will elapse between the presentation of 
the Estimate and the Vote to be taken 
in Committee ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: That is 
a question I cannot answer, because the 
Business of the House is not in my 
hands. Other Business will prevent its 
being brought on on Monday. 

In reply to Mr. TREVELYAN, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would not be able to bring forward the 
Motion on Monday. 


INLAND REVENUE BOARD—OFFICE 
OF VICE CHAIRMAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to fill up 
the vacancy existing for some time in 
the office of Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the office 
had been vacant for some time, in con- 
sequence of the promotion on the 16th 
of June of the gentleman who held that 
office to be Chairman. It was the in- 
tention of the Government to fill up the 
vacancy in due course. 


THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE — DART- 
MOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
What were the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
Mount Boon site ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the House was 
aware that his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty promised 
that a due opportunity for discussion 
should be given before the Vote for the 
purchase of the site was proposed, and 
the Government had hoped that his 
right hon. Friend would have been able 
to propose it himself and to take part in 
the discussion. But, unfortunately, it 
was not likely that his right hon. Friend 
would beabletodo so for somelittle time ; 
and as at this period of the Session it 
might be inconvenient to bring on the 
question, his right hon. Friend had 
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agreed to postpone the Vote, and not to 
bring it forward during the present Ses- 
sion. It might, however, be brought 
forward as a Supplementary Estimate 
next year. 


MOTIONS. 


— om ror — 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to 
the Business of the House.”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


Mr. DILLWYN demurred to this 
proposition, for he ventured still to hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman might be 
induced to re-consider the propriety of 
bringing the subject forward that night. 
His reason for this appeal was that a 
short time ago the House was informed 
by the right hon. Gentleman that any 
question affecting changes in the Rules 
for the regulation of the Business of 
that House ought not to be made under 
excited feelings or without full Notice; 
and he had rested in full confidence that 
that promise would be adhered to by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He did 
not remember the exact words used, but 
what he had stated was the impression 
produced by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the minds of hon. Members. And 
was it likely that, irritated as they had 
been by the course adopted by certain 
Members, the House would be able to 
discuss calmly any Resolutions that 
might be laid before them? And was it 
wise that the House should enter upon 
a discussion of Resolutions the precise 
nature of which had only now been laid 
before them? The general nature of 
the Resolutions had, indeed, been stated 
last evening by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the Resolutions in their 
precise terms were not placed in the 
hands of the Clerk at 12 o’clock at 
night, and many hon. Members had not 
seem them until that morning. The 
alteration of Rules materially affecting 
the rights of minorities was a proposal 
requiring calm and deliberate considera- 
tion; but it was impossible that hon. 
Members could have given them con- 
sideration, or had time to consider what 
Amendments they might desire to move; 
and time ought to be given to enable 
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them to place those Amendments on the 
Notice Paper. That opportunity had 
scarcely been afforded. Since the un- 
fortunate disturbance on Wednesday, 
which was still fresh in the minds of 
hon. Members, the Government had 
themselves found it desirable to depart 
from the course they proposed on Wed- 
nesday to pursue. While desiring to 
promote Order, he wished to see the 
privileges of Members duly protected ; 
and, under these circumstances, he re- 
spectfully appealed to the Government 
to postpone the discussion of this im- 
portant question until Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY was glad 
his hon. Friend the Member for Swan- 
sea had protested against taking these 
Resolutions into consideration at the 
present moment, for to his own mind it 
seemed perfectly certain that if they 
were now discussed a long and acrimo- 
nious debate would ensue. Beyond that, 
when the Resolutions were carried—as, 
of course, they would be by a Govern- 
ment which had the support of so large 
a majority in the House—they would 
have the effect of uniting to the two or 
three hon. Members who had peculiar 
views of their privileges a vast number 
of other hon. Gentlemen who would 
insist that the rights of minorities should 
be respected. During the few years he 
had been a Member of that House, he 
had observed that, upon every one of 
the occasions when the Rules had been 
hastily altered, the House found itself 
involved in a mistake. It was, more- 
over, quite evident to anyone who read 
the Resolutions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that they would not meet the 
case they were intended to meet. The 
hon. Members whose conduct was im- 
pugned had not disregarded the ruling 
of the Chair. [‘‘Oh, oh! Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member for Galway was not speaking 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would content himself with simply say- 
ing he was quite sure that any hon. 
Member who was determined to set 
himself against the feeling of the House 
would find ample opportunities of ren- 
dering these Resolutions nugatory. He 
would not now discuss the Resolutions ; 
but would merely point out that, in his 
opinion, they would tend to defeat the 
object which the Government had in 
view. 
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Mr. ANDERSON joined in the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Swansea. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
acted wisely in modifying his Notice of 
yesterday, for it was most desirable that 
the personal element should be removed 
from the question. But, notwithstend- 
ing, the personal element still remained, 
because every hon. Member knew per- 
fectly well that these Resolutions were 
pointed at certain Members. The Rules 
of debate in that House had become so 
crystallized through a long process of 
time, and were so efficient, that, for his 
part, he did not believe in tampering 
with them. If, however, it was thought 
desirable to make any change in them, 
an opportunity should be given for a 
calm and dispassionate discussion upon 
such an important proposition. If the 
discussion of these Rules came on, he 
thought he would be able to show that, 
at any rate, the first of them was 
thoroughly bad. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he had already pointed 
out to an hon. Gentleman that it was 
irregular to anticipate the discussion of 
a Motion which was not yet before the 
House. 

Mr. ANDERSON bowed to the deci- 
sion of the Speaker ; but still submitted 
that hisremarksseemed necessary in order 
to show that these Resolutions could not 
be dispassionately and calmly discussed, 
when hon. Members had not had a fair 
opportunity of understanding what their 
full effect would be. He hoped, there- 
fore, the discussion would be postponed 
until Monday. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY supported 
the appeal for the postponement of the 
discussion. If within 24 hours of making 
one proposal the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had abandoned it, the same 
repentance might possibly seize the right 
hon. Gentleman before the present de- 
bate closed. Was it reasonable or con- 
stitutional for the House to enter upon 
the discussion of Resolutions of which 
so short a Notice had been given? He 
certainly thought not. A proposal to 
infringe the rights of Members was 
too serious a matter to be proceeded with 
hastily; and if the present proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman were perse- 
vered in, he believed the only way of 
ensuring its due discussion would be for 
those who had the rights of Members at 
heart so to protract discussion that per- 
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fect deliberation might be allowed. It 
seemed to be forgotten by the Press and 
the House that the scene of Wednesday 
last arose from two hon. Members 
who represented constituencies in this 
country. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that with 
every desire to assist the Government in 
arriving at a solution of this difficulty, 
he thought he could show reasons for 
delay. He thought it was desirable to 
remember that there were two kinds of 
obstruction, which he submitted ought 
to be kept perfectly distinct. He had 
himself joined hon. Members in opposing 
certain measures honestly with the desire 
of securing further time for their con- 
sideration by the House and the public, 
and any attempt to interfere with this 
constitutional and in many cases most 
useful mode of obtaining time for the 
consideration of important measures by 
the House and by the public was much 
to be deprecated. That was one kind 
of obstruction which served a useful 
purpose. He had lately spent a night 
with some Irish Members, whom he 
might, with their permission, call his 
hon. Friends ; and he had never spent a 
night with more satisfaction to himself. 
His meeting with his hon. Friends on 
that occasion would leave an enduring 
impression upon his mind; and he must 
say that men more honourable in their 
purpose, more consistent, more resolute 
—[‘* Order, order !”” }—— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member of the Question before the 
House, and pointed out that he was 
not addressing himself to that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that what he 
was now saying was a necessary preface 
to a question he was about to ask of 
the hon. Member for Meath, the response 
to which might afford some definite 
grounds for their action. [‘‘Order!’’] 
Well, he would put it to the hon. Gen- 
tleman and leave it with him as a Gen- 
tleman, and without the slightest reflec- 
tion or imputation upon his honour 
as a Member of the House, whether the 
hon. Member did not consider it con- 
sistent with his duty, seeing that he had 
been sent there by a class of persons 
who did not recognize that House or 
any part of the Oonstitution—[‘‘Order, 
order ! ”? }—— 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was out of Order. 
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Mr. WHALLEY appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to at- 
tempt to coerce, constrain, discipline, or 
indoctrinate with his views hon. Mem- 
bers of the House without some special 
knowledge of the motives and principles 
of action of the hon. Member for Meath 
and those who acted with him. 

Mr. FAWCETT also supported the 
appeal made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea—not'in any spirit 
of hostility to the Resolutions, but on 
the ground of further time being neces- 
sary to enable hon. Members to consider 
these Resolutions, and give Notice of 
such Amendments as,‘in their judgment, 
they thought desirable. He believed 
that was the feeling of a great many 
hon. Members. The subject was admit- 
tedly a difficult one, and a conclusive 
proof of this fact was that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with the assistance of 
his Colleagues, had not been able to 
state the precise terms of the Resolu- 
tions until the last moment. It was no 
secret that several hon. Members thought 
it their duty to move Amendments upon 
them. One hon. Gentleman, a sup- 
porter of the Government, had told him 
of his intention to move a very important 
Amendment. If that was the case, the 
House would be placed in the most 
awkward position of discussing Amend- 
ments which would not even be in print. 
Another argument in favour of adjourn- 
ment was to be found in the fact that 
the Chancellor of the: Exchequer had 
abandoned a most important Resolution 
within 24 hours of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hardy) moving the ad- 
journment of the debate upon it. He 
said this without the slightest desire to 
taunt the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On the contrary, he desired to acknow- 
ledge the unvarying tact and undeviat- 
ing courtesy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had displayed, as Leader of the 
House, under the most trying circum- 
stances. But, while he would not speak 
in a spirit of taunt or complaint, he 
must deprecate proceeding with the 
discussion of this difficult question 
in a hurry. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than that the House 
should fall into a mistake through 
undue haste; while no possible harm 
could arise from the postponement of 
the discussion, at any rate, until Mon- 
day, when the House would probably 
be in a calmer frame of mind, and 
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therefore better fit to consider so im- 
portant a Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that under- 
standing that the Resolutions would 
operate only to the end of the Session, 
he thought the House would do wrong 
to delay to consider them. He had not 
been struck with the promptitude of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in support- 
ing the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, and if the Leader of 
the House had at last made up his mind 
to do something for the remainder of the 
Session it would be imprudent to refuse 
to consider his proposals. He confessed 
that the course the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to take was not the one 
he should have himself desired. The 
House had suffered obstruction from a 
small knot of Members; but he felt 
jealous of Members resigning any of 
their privileges because they had been 
abused for the obstruction of Business. 
It would be in accordance with the 
ancient practice of the House that when 
an hon. Member exceeded his privileges 
he should be made responsible for his 
conduct to the House. The House hav- 
ing consented to place the whole of its 
time for the remainder of the Session at 
the disposal of the Government with the 
view of carrying out the Business of the 
country, the least it could do was to 
agree to the proposal of the Government 
to enable them to do so. The whole 
conduct of the Business of the country 
was understood to be committed to the 
House of Commons. He believed it 
would be unfair in the circumstances of 
the case to refuse to consider these pro- 
posals; but he most seriously lamented 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government had refused to con- 
sider a Motion he made at the commence- 
ment of the Session to allow the House 
the opportunity of considering the state 
and conduct of Business in a Committee 
of its own. He was opposed in that 
Motion by the Government; but as the 
House had chosen to commit its whole 
Business to the care of the Government, 
the House was, he thought, bound to 
consider the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he happened 
to know that many hon. Members wished 
to propose Amendments to the Resolu- 
tions; but, in order that they might be 
able to do so, it was necessary for the 
House to have due Notice of the Reso- 
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lutions to be proposed by the Go- 
vernment. It was, therefore, a ques- 
tion whether the Government ought 
not to postpone this matter until Mon- 
day, or, better still, until next Ses- 
sion. During the interval the Govern- 
ment would have an opportunity of 
considering the Rules of the House in 
a digested form, with the assistance of 
the Speaker, and they would be able 
to come before the House next Session 
with the result of their mature delibera- 
tions. It did not become either the Go- 
vernment or the House to alter hastily 
the practice that had been established 
for centuries. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I do not rise to complain of the 
course which has been taken by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea and 
other hon. Members who have supported 
his appeal. On the contrary, if it had 
been an earlier period of the Session I 
should be inclined to support his appeal 
as perfectly reasonable. In this case, 
however, we cannot forget the time of 
the Session at which we have arrived. 
Circumstances have arisen which, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in the opinion of a large portion 
of the House, have made it necessary 
and desirable that we should take into 
consideration some of our Rules with 
reference to the conduct of Business for 
the remainder of the Session. I did not 
understand that it is proposed that the 
Resolutions now proposed should be per- 
manently binding upon the House, but 
that they would be merely for our guid- 
ance for the conduct of Business for the 
remainder of the Session. If it is worth 
while to consider new Rules for the con- 
duct of Business during the remainder 
of the Session, it is surely worth while 
that we should consider them at once. 
The Session is not, I hope, to be pro- 
tracted for a much longer period ; and I 
cannot help thinking that, whatever in- 
convenience or possible irregularity 
there may be in proceeding at once, we 
had better face it rather than postpone 
for another day or two what ought to be 
considered at once. I consider the most 
serious part of the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Swansea to be that he has 
been unable to put down on the Paper 
the Amendments he might wish to move ; 
but the hon. Member has had an oppor- 
tunity of considering, for 24 hours at all 
events, the substance of the Resolutions. 


Mr. Goldsmid 


{COMMONS} 
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[‘“No!”] ‘With the exception of one 
or two words, the Resolutions proposed 
by the Government were announced 
yesterday. No doubt, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would be more convenient 
that these Amendments should be placed 
on the Paper; but my hon. Friend is 
well acquainted with the whole subject. 
If the House will proceed to a considera- 
tion of the matter, it will, I am sure, 
carefully attend to any Amendments 
that may be proposed. I hope the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was wrong in thinking that 
either to-day or any other day we should 
have an acrimonious discussion on these 
proposals. I believe that the House 
will be prepared to discuss the matter 
with perfect calmness. And I cannot 
think that if there is to be any acrimony 
introduced into the discussion it would 
be avoided by the postponement of the 
Resolutions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I entirely echo the closing ob- 
servation of the noble Marquess, and I 
fully hope and believe that if we are 
allowed to go on with this discussion it 
will be conducted without acrimony and 
in a spirit worthy of the great Assembly 
to which we belong. I would say with 
regard to the suggestions of the hon. 
Member for Swansea that, undoubtedly, 
if this were a question of making a per- 
manent alteration of our Rules, it would 
be desirable that it should be introduced 
at an earlier period, and that a longer 
time should be given for the considera- 
tion of the subject. More than that— 
I should be prepared to say that any 
material alteration of our Rules of a 
permanent character would be better 
discussed in the quiet and calm of a 
Committee than upon Resolutions moved 
and discussed in the House itself. With 
regard to that point, I will say, in answer 
to my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), that we 
do recognize the importance of carefully 
considering and maturely examining the 
nature of our Rules—and that after 
careful examination of the Reports of 
the several Committees that have con- 
sidered the subject, we look forward to 
making some proposals next Session in 
a definite form, which proposals I should 
suggest should be then referred to a 
Committee of the House carefully se- 
lected, and that they should be examined 
with a view to any permanent alterations 
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in our Rules that may be thought neces- 
sary. I admit that I am most jealous 
of making alterations in our Rules—I 
have shown that during the present 
Session—and I have endeavoured as far 
as possible to discourage anything in 
the nature of alteration made in any 
circumstances of irritation. But I feel 
that at the present moment it is not a 
question whether we should proceed with 
the Resolutions to-day or on Monday, 
but whether we should consider them 
now or lay them aside altogether. I 
think that if the House does not think 
fit to take these proposals into conside- 
ration at once, it would be equivalent to 
saying that they declined to consider 
them during the present Session. And 
I must point out to the House that in 
leaving you, Sir, and the Chairman of 
Committees without the support—the 
moral support—which even the discus- 
sion of the Resolutions and the affirma- 
tion of their principle would confer, the 
House would be taking a great respon- 
sibility upon itself, and would be placing 
the Chair in a position that would be 
unsatisfactory. I am aware that you, 
Sir, are feeling very seriously the diffi- 
culties in which you have been for some 
time placed. I am aware that you look 
for support and assistance from this 
House—and if that support and assist- 
ance is to be given, it ought to be given 
without delay. [Cheers.] As it has 
been already pointed out, that any Reso- 
lution which we may now pass can only 
be binding for the remainder of the 
Session, I trust that this debate will not 
be greatly prolonged, and I hope that 
the House will allow us to proceed to 
the discussion of these Resolutions im- 
mediately. It will, of course, be open 
to any hon. Member to propose any 
Amendment he pleases. No doubt it 
would be more convenient if such 
Amendments as may be proposed ap- 
peared on the Paper; but I am sure 
that Amendments submitted by hon. 
Members of such experience as the hon. 
Member for Swansea, will be sufficiently 
intelligible without that advantage. It 
is not, however, as I have said, a ques- 
tion between discussing the question 
now or on Monday next, but between 
discussing it now or laying it aside 
altogether. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he hoped it 
would not be thought that hon. Members 
on that side of the House did not sympa- 
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thize with Her Majesty’s Government in 
the highest degree, owing to the difficult 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed in their endeavour to con- 
duct the public Business. Many hon. 
Members who had been anxious to take 
part in the discussion of important ques- 
tions brought before the House, had 
been impeded and exposed to miscon- 
ception by the course of conduct which 
had been pursued by two or three hon. 
Members. If, however, they were now 
to put those hon. Members in a position 
of martyrdom they would entirely change 
the issue before the House, and probably 
give to the hon. Gentlemen referred to 
that sympathy and support which other- 
wise they would not receive. It was 
very desirable that they should be unani- 
mous in the course proposed to be taken ; 
and he therefore hoped the Government 
would give the House a longer time to 
consider the important issue which they 
had to decide. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed that 
he, too, was one of those who sympa- 
thized with Her Majesty’s Government 
on account of the difficulties with which 
they had to contend; and, for his part, 
he thoroughly approved the object of 
the Resolutions, and was prepared to 
vote for any proposal calculated to secure 
the object they had in view. It seemed 
to him that the obstructions against 
which they were directed amounted to 
nothing less than a national scandal. 
Not only were they so, but he believed 
if they were not put a stop to the House 
could not hope to retain the respect of 
the country. It would at the same time, 
he thought, be admitted that in order 
that their proceedings should command 
approval elsewhere they ought to be 
unanimous as to what they did, and 
he did not think they were prepared 
to arrive at a unanimous decision to- 
night. He was therefore in favour of a 
postponement of the debate on the Reso- 
lutions until Monday. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the question 
really before the House was, whether 
they should proceed with this Motion 
now or adjourn the discussion until 
Monday? He wished to remind the 
House of what had occurred on Wed- 
nesday last. No doubt the Government, 
with their great majority, could have 
passed the Resolution then proposed, 
and of which they had since repented. 
[‘*No, no!”?] Did hon. Members want 
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to say the Government had not repented 
of that Resolution? If they had not 
repented, why did they not propose it? 
why were they afraid to follow it up 
to-day? He objected to proceed in a 
state of panic such as they witnessed on 
Wednesday, and the objection of the 
hon. Member for Swansea really was to 
prevent precipitate action. It appeared 
to him that on Wednesday the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came down to 
the House with something in his pocket 
to be fired off at the first favourable 
- opportunity. [‘‘ Order!” 
- Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to Order. 
Surely this could not be pertinent to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member was not out of Order; 
but he hoped he would bear in mind the 
Question before the House was not the 
action of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but related simply to the time 
when these Resolutions should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was glad 
he had been sustained by the Speaker 
in his right to freely address the 
House. The House would remember 
what it was that led to all this. It 
was a Motion that certain words 
made use of by the hon. Member for 
Meath should be taken down. Those 
words were perfectly proper—they were 
not un-Parliamentary words-—and what, 
he asked, were hon. Members doing 
now but “resisting in every way the 
intentions of the Government.” Here 
they were with 31 Orders of the Day on 
the Paper, and yet the Government pro- 
posed an obstructive Motion. [‘ No, 
no!’’] Why not then go into Commit- 


tee of Supply? Why, because of this | ( 


Government obstruction. The Motion 
Government intended to make must 
either be delayed, or else the Govern- 
ment struck at Members who had not 
offended. There was an air of unreality 
about the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, and he believed this Motion was 
put forward as an excuse for the action 
of Wednesday—he had no doubt Go- 
vernment required this opportunity to 
attempt to fix the stigma of their failure 
this Session on the hon. Members for 
Cavan and Meath. They could now say 
that all the abortive measures, and all 
the failures of the Legislature, were 
due to those hon. Members, and that, 
no doubt, would be the cry of the Go- 
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vernment during the forthcoming Re- 
cess. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had no sympathy with Her Majesty’s 
Government, but still he was anxious 
that they should proceed at once to the 
discussion of the Resolutions proposed 
by them. The Irish Party were neither 
afraid of a discussion, nor of the effect 
of the Resolutions when they had been 
discussed. He thanked the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van) for the fairness with which he 
had examined the question; but the 
hon. and learned Member had lost 
sight of the effect of one important 
defect of the argument with which he 
had concluded his speech. The hon. 
and learned Member had said that 
Her Majesty’s Government would avail 
themselves of this Motion to cover 
their mismanagement of the Business 
of the Session. He wished to re- 
mind his hon. and learned Friend that 
Her Majesty’s Government was not the 
only section of the House who had 
made a scapegoat of Irish Members 
already. This was a good reason why 
they should have the matter discussed, 
and have the question thoroughly 
threshed out. The hon. Gentlemen 
whose conduct had been impugned were 
there to vindicate it from beginning to 
end. They were not afraid of discus- 
sion, and they challenged Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the House of 
Commons to bring it to an issue. The 
object of the Government was to go 
about the country in the Recess and 
avail themselves of a splendid opportu- 
nity of ascribing the bungling of the 
Session to the conduct of his hon. Friend 
Mr. Parnell). 

Sir ANDREW LUSK hoped the 
matter would be proceeded with at once. 
He asked the House to consider the fact 
that the Business of the country was at 
a complete standstill. Was that at all 
agreeable to them? The Government 
of the day had proposed a particular 
course of action, and the Leader of the 
Opposition had assented to that; their 
duty, therefore, was to go on and try if 
they could not do something. The public 
were looking at them and saying, what 
will be the next row in the House of 
Commons? If hon. Gentlemen had no 
respect for themselves, he had a respect 
for himself, and he humbly asked the 
House to consider, and not allow it- 
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self to be put in the position of a great 
overgrown Vestry, that did not know 
how to conduct itself. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 319; Noes 
40: Majority 279.—(Div. List, No. 255.) 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—NEW RULES OF DEBATE. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tot EXOCHE- 
QUER, who had given Notice to move 
the following Resolutions :— 

‘That, when a4 Member, after being twice de- 
clared out of Order, shall be pronounced by Mr. 
Speaker, or by the Chairman of Committees, as 
the case may be, to be disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair, the Debate shall be at once 
suspended; and, on a Motion being made, in 
the House, that the Member be not heard during 
the remainder of the Debate, or during the 
sitting of the Committee, such Motion, after the 
Member complained of has been heard in expla- 
nation, shall be put without further Debate. 

“That, in Committee of the whole House, no 
Member have power to move more than once, 
during the Debate on the same Question, either 
that the Chairman do report Progress or that 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair, nor to 
speak more than once to such Motion; and that 
no Member who has made one of those Motions 
have power to make the other on the same 
Question.” 
said: Sir, in moving the Resolutions 
which I have placed on the Paper of the 
House, I hope to be able to make my 
remarks very briefly, and also, as I hope, 
temperately. I feel that this is not an 
occasion upon which we ought to allow 
ourselves to be led away by personal 
feeling, or by anything which is un- 
worthy of the character of the great 
Assembly to which we belong; and I 
especially deprecate on the present occa- 
sion anything like animosity, or the 
exchange of personalities in the discus- 
sion. ‘These Rules are really introduced 
with no other feeling than the desire to 
vindicate the character of the House of 
Commons, both as a great Assembly in 
which the business of the country is con- 
ducted, and also as a Body which has a 
place and position to maintain in the 
eyes of foreign countries and of the 
world. I am aware that any Resolu- 
tions that may be proposed with regard 
to the conduct of Business are capable of 
being represented as Resolutions which 
aro likely to trench dangerously on the 
rights of minorities. That is a matter 
on which I feel very jealous, and on 
which, I believe, a large number of 
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and very justly, because it has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of this As- 
sembly that it has been able for so many 
years, I may say centuries, to conduct 
Business of unparalleled importance and 
enormous extent with fewer limitations of 
the rights of minorities than exist in any 
other Assembly in the world. I earnestly 
hope, whatever may be our course, that 
we shall strive to maintain that high 
position; and I would add that I con- 
scientiously believe that, in making these 
proposals, if they can be regarded as in 
any degree limitations for the moment of 
the rights of minorities, I am really and 
truly acting in the permanent defence of 
those rights; because I feel that nothing 
can expose them tosomuch dangeras their 
being so frequently and so persistently ex- 
ercised as to produce a re-action, and lead 
to the proposal and perhaps the adoption 
of measures that would seriously curtail 
them. That being the general feeling 
with which I approach the subject, I 
would draw the attention of the House 
to the two Resolutions which I have 
placed upon the Paper, and I would ask 
the House to notice the difference of the 
character of the two. The second Reso- 
lution—for I would speak of that first— 
is of the nature of a detailed regulation 
referring to a certain portion of the 
Business of this House. It is impossible, 
of course, that Business should be con- 
ducted in any Assembly, and especially in 
one so large and intelligent and so free as 
our House of Commons, without subject- 
ing the proceedings to certain Rules of 
Order. Such Rules have from time to 
time been established for the conduct of 
the Business of the House, and we are all 
obliged to conduct our discussions sub- 
ject to them, and to accommodate our 
proceedings to the restrictions they im- 
pose. But we cannot help observing 
that, as in the process of time the cha- 
racter of the Business changes, and a 
larger number of Members take part in 
the discussions—as circumstances change 
in the one way or the other—it is neces- 
sary for the convenience of the House 
that new Rules of a detailed character 
should be considered and adopted. The 
second of my Resolutions, then, is an at- 
tempt to introduce an amendment of de- 
tail into our Rules, which I think I shall 
be able to show is animprovement. But, 
Sir, I would now draw attention to the 
first of the two Resolutions, as being 
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one of a somewhat peculiar character; 
for it does not so much deal with the 
details of our procedure as with the 
affirmation of the principle—which, I 
think, is of the highest importance for 
the good conduct of Business—that the 
authority of the Chair must be main- 
tained. I have heard it remarked, both 
out-of-doors and in this House, that not 
only would the changes we propose be 
inefficient, but that any changes would 
fail to prevent the vexatious obstruction 
of Business; because, if Members are 
bent upon finding means of obstruction, 
their ingenuity is sure to outrun the 
ingenuity of those who would frame 
Rules against them. I admit that if 
we had to go by nothing but the letter 
of our Rules, there would be some- 
thing in that observation. But it is 
important that it should always be borne 
in mind by the Members of the House 
of Commons, and by those who speak of 
the House of Commons, that this As- 
sembly is a living Assembly; that it is 
an Assembly which has powers and 
authority which it is able to exercise 
with a certain amount of freedom and 
discretion; and that it is not a Body so 
tied and bound by its Rules as to be the 
mere slave and servant of its own regu- 
lations—so far from that, it exercises its 
functions with great freedom, and uses its 
privileges without admitting the inter- 
ference of any extraneous power, with a 
complete consciousness of its own dignity 
and high position. The authority that 
the House exercises collectively over its 
Members—and it is important that it 
should be reminded of it—is of a very 
powerful character. No hon. Member 
can say that so long as he keeps within 
the letter of a certain number of Rules 
which have been laid down, and which 
are to be found in the Orders of the 
House, he is altogether free from the exer- 
cise of authority on the part of the House. 
On the contrary, although the House pro- 
ceeds with deliberation, with considera- 
tion, and with due regard to the feel- 
ings of its Members, it is to be borne in 
mind that it has, by its constitution, 
a real and living power and authority 
over its Members. Hon. Members must 
not forget the very wide limits within 
which that power has been exercised in 
time past, and may, if necessary, be ex- 
ercised again. The House possesses 
great powers. Above other and inferior 
powers, the House has the supreme 
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power of expelling a Member; of im- 
prisoning him for contempt; of censur- 
ing him ; of compelling his attendance, 
and of punishing him if he fail to 
attend, or of dispensing with attend- 
ance. Even now, nothing is more 
common than for hon. Members to ask 
leave of absence—implying that they 
are subject to the general authority 
of the House, and cannot absent them- 
selves from its proceedings without its 
sanction. And so in one way or another 
the House is continually exercising au- 
thority over its Members. I say this 
because it isnecessary in order to show 
that in the proposal I now make I only 
propose that, under certain circum- 
stances, the House should exercise over 
its Members an authority far short 
of that which I have shown it has the 
power and may occasionally require in 
practice to exercise. What is proposed 
in the first Resolution is that in cer- 
tain circumstances a Member should be 
put to silence for a certain very limited 
period ; and hon. Members will see that 
this is a power which is very far short 
indeed of the extreme powers to which 
I have referred. It is a power which 
has not been exercised of late years, but 
there are precedents not a few in the 
early history of Parliament which I do 
not think it necessary to lay in detail 
before the House, of Members having 
been, by order of the House, put to 
silence for a certain time. Having 
established, as I think I have, to the 
satisfaction of the House the doctrine 
that to do this is, and must necessarily 
be, within the authority of the House, 
I would, instead of dwelling on prece- 
dents or comparing one case with another, 
rather ask the House to consider whether 
what I propose is or is not a proposal 
reasonable in itself and expedient for the 
despatch of Business. The proposal 
which I make is this— 

‘‘That when a Member, after being twice 
declared out of Order, shall be pronounced by 
Mr. Speaker or by the Chairman of Committees, 
as the case may be, to be disregarding the au- 
thority of the Chair, the Debate shall be at 
once suspended, and, on a Motion being made, 
in the House, that the Member be not heard 
during the remainder of the Debate or during 
the sitting of the Committee, such Motion, after 
the Member complained of has been heard in 
as shall be put without further 

ebate, 


I apprehend that it is not necessary for 
me to go into particulars or to supply 
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illustrations. I am anxious to avoid 
doing so—I wish to make this proposal 
as impersonal as possible, and to abstain 
as far as possible from referring to the 
specific conduct of any particular Member 
on any particular occasion. But I will 
put before the House an account of the 
difficulties which from time to time arise. 
Sir, the position of yourself and of the 
Chairman of Committees is one of very 
great importance and of very great deli- 
cacy. There is an old story which hon. 
Members are familiar with. A former 
Speaker having stated in the House that 
if a certain Member did not conform to 
the Rules of Order he should be obliged 
to name him, was asked what would 
happen if he should name him? and he 
is reported to have answered—‘‘It isim- 
possible for me to say what would hap- 
pen.” But there is very little doubt 
that if you, Sir, were on any occasion 
reduced to the necessity of naming an 
hon. Member, the course which would 
have to be followed is one with which 
you would be found perfectly familiar ; 
there would be no question at all that 
the conduct of that particular Member 
would be brought by you under the 
notice of the House, and that the House 
would then take such steps by way of 
censure or otherwise as the occasion 
required. But we all feel that it is 
most desirable that the discretionary 
power of the Speaker should be kept 
as far as possible in reserve, and that 
however slight the indications on the 
part of the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees that a Member was trans- 
gressing the bounds of Order, they 
should at once be attended to, so that 
the catastrophe to which I have adverted 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
Therefore I think it desirable when the 
Speaker or the Chairman, as the case 
may be, calls the attention of an hon. 
Member to the fact that he is trans- 
gressing the Rules of Order, his ruling 
should be effectively and universally ad- 
mitted. There are certain offences 
against the Rules of Debate with regard 
to which there can be no doubt. If any- 
one in the heat of debate uses language 
which is coarse, imputes motives, or is 
personally offensive to any other Mem- 
ber, or directly disrespectful to the 
House, there can be no doubt about the 
matter; the words are submitted to the 
House, and the judgment of the House 
is passed unless the Member withdraws 
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or explains them. But there may be 
cases in which, without using language 
in itself offensive, a Member may pursue 
conduct so entirely subversive of the 
proceedings of the House as to render it 
necessary for the Speaker or Chairman 
to call him to Order, to remind him that 
he is travelling beyond the Rules of 
Debate, and to endeavour to bring him 
back to those Rules; and unless the 
Speaker is supported by the sense of the 
House and enabled to enforce his ruling 
by a judicious exercise of authority, his 
power of checking disorderly discussions 
must be of a very limited character. 
Though I said I would wish as far as 
possible to avoid personal references, I 
will so far allude to the question which 
was raised on Wednesday last as to 
point out that the words I took notice 
of on the part of the hon. Member for 
Meath were words which seemed to 
demand the attention of the House, 
not because they were un-Parliamentary, 
for they were not, but because in my 
judgment, and in the judgment of others 
who were present, they, taken in connec- 
tion with the language used by the hon. 
Member for some time before, indicated 
that he was pursuing a course which was 
intended to obstruct the Business of 
the House. I do not wish for one mo- 
ment to refer further to that, but I take 
it as an illustration of what may fre- 
quently happen—that Members, without 
using coarse, offensive, or un-Parlia- 
mentary words, may be betrayed into 
language which is against Order, be- 
cause it is wandering from the subject 
which is before the House. Upon that 
point I would like to read a short extract 
from a Report presented to this House 
in 1848 by a Select Committee of the 
very highest authority. It was one of 
the Committees which sat on Public 
Business, and this is the language which 
it used— 

“ But it is not so much on any new rules, es- 
pecially restrictive rules, that your Committee 
would desire to rely for the prompt and efficient 
despatch of Business by the House. The in- 
creased Business calls for increased considera- 
tion on the part of Members in the exercise of 
their individual privileges. Your Committee 
would desire to rely on the good feeling of the 
ag and on the forbearance of its Mem- 

rs, — 


I would call particular attention to what 


follows :— 


‘¢ And on the general acquiescence in the en- 
forcement by the Speaker of that established 
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Rule of the House which requires that Members 
should strictly confine themselves to matters 
immediately pertinent to the subject of de- 
bate.” 


That is a Rule which is spoken of as 
‘‘an established Rule” in the Report 
of a Committee of the highest authority, 
consisting, among other distinguished 
names, of those I will read to the House 
—Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir George Grey, Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Goulburn, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Sir William Heath- 
cote, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Henley, the 
only Member of that Committee sur- 
viving to this House, and the Chairman, 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, who for many years 
commanded the respect of the House as 
Speaker in that Chair. I call attention 
to that passage because of the clear 
manner in which it lays down the prin- 
ciple that the Rules of the House require 
that Members should sirictly confine 
themselves to matters immediately perti- 
nent to the subject of debate. And here 
I would point out—what it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to do—how difficult it is, indeed 
how much discretion and firmness it re- 
quires on the part of the Speaker or 
Chairman, to stop a Member exactly at 
the time when he is beginning to travel 
beyond that Rule without unduly limit- 
ing him while he is still acting within its 
spirit. It is very difficult to lay down 
on paper any rule by which you can say 
this or that is not pertinent to the sub- 
ject of debate, and it is necessary that 
the Chairman should exercise his own 
judgment with discretion and firmness, 
and that he should be supported by the 
House in the judgment he has arrived 
at. It is for the purpose of giving effect 
to that principle that I propose this first 
Resolution. The Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees will in the first instance 
give warning to the Member who is 
speaking that he is travelling beyond 
the limits of debate, and entering into 
matter not pertinent to the subject under 
discussion; and then, if the Member 
persists in disregarding his warning, it 
will become the duty of the Speaker or 
Chairman to call the attention of the 
. House to the matter. The next stage 
will be this—the ruling of the Speaker 
must be taken up by some Member of 
the House who, having been present and 
having known the course which was pur- 
sued and thinking the occasion demands 
it, makes a Motion that the Member 
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who has so disregarded the warning of 
the Speaker shall be precluded simply 
from speaking any further—not from 
voting—in the debate in which he has 
so transgressed the rules of Order; and 
after the Member has been afforded an 
opportunity of explanation it will be 
put to the House, without further dis- 
cussion, whether he shall be put to 
silence for that particular debate. What- 
ever may be said of its principle, the 
limits imposed by that Resolution are 
such as to make it a very mild rule 
indeed. It is perhaps rather open to 
criticism on the ground of feebleness ; 
but I look on its feebleness as in some 
sense its strength. What we have really 
to rely on is the good sense and good 
feeling of the House; and you have a 
better prospect of making a successful 
appeal to the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the House by measures which are 
mild and not provocative than by dealing 
very severely with hon. Members who 
may transgress our Rules. If you at- 
tempted to deal summarily and in an 
arbitrary manner to inflict a severe 
punishment on a Member who perhaps 
ignorantly, or, it might be recklessly, 
transgressed our Rules, without any in- 
tentional malice, you might evoke sym- 
pathy in his behalf, which would do more 
harm than your Rules would do good. 
I hope the House will be prepared to 
accept this Rule, and admit it, at all 
events, as an experimental Rule, for the 
remainder of the present Session. We 
have not thought it right, or at all 
justifiable, to come down and at so 
short a Notice to make proposals in the 
nature of Standing Orders. Alterations 
in the Standing Orders ought to be very 
carefully and deliberately considered. 
I have already said that it is our inten- 
tion to give our best study and con- 
sideration to this subject during the 
Recess, and to make a proposition which 
we would not attempt to propose to 
the House as a whole, but which should 
be submitted to a carefully selected 
Committee for full consideration when 
we next assemble. I believe the time 
has come for such consideration, and I 
trust the House may accede to that pro- 
posal. But for the present, and witha 
view to the exigencies of the moment— 
to carry through the Business of the 
Session and to prevent wrangles and 
disputes unseemly and most injurious 
to our reputation, I hope and trust the 
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House will accept and support this Reso- 
lution. I will not enter at any length 
on the second Resolution ; I shall have 
occasion perhaps to make some re- 
marks upon it when it comes to be put 
substantively. The two Resolutions 
stand apart, but I think the second is 
sufficiently explained to render it un- 
necessary for me now to enter upon it. 
I would only say this—that it is in- 
tended practically to introduce into Com- 
mittees the same rule which actually 
prevails in our debates in the House, 
and that it would have the effect of 
restricting the right of Members to 
make repeated Motions for reporting 
Progress on the same Question. I am 
aware that that is an interference with 
the rights of minorities which may be 
regarded with some jealousy; and I 
should not be surprised if objection is 
taken to part with that right. But I 
would remind the House again of what 
I said at the beginning, that if the 
rights of minorities are pushed too far 
and to such an extent as to render the 
House intolerant of them, some much 
more stringent Rules may come to be 
adopted, and we may be obliged to take 
up the practice which prevails in some 
foreign Assemblies of a compulsory 
closing of the debate, or placing re- 
strictions upon it of that kind, which I, 
for one, should view with very great 
reluctance indeed. In these circum- 
stances I hope the House will accept 
these Resolutions in the spirit in 
which they are proposed. I hope we 
shall be spared anything in the nature 
or an acrimonious debate. I hope also 
that in any observations which may be 
made hon. Members will bear in mind 
as a cardinal consideration that this pro- 
posal is made simply for the present 
time—not as a permanent rule, but with 
a distinct understanding that there will 
be a review, at an early period in a spirit 
of candour and in a judicial spirit, of 
the whole body of the Rules of this 
House. I will only say, in conclusion, 
that what I look to more than anything 
else is the spirit in which our Rules are 
worked. The old Roman saying is ap- 
plicable here— 


‘¢ Quid leges sine moribus 
“Vane proficiunt ?” 


Any Rules that may be adopted, if 
worked in a spirit of captiousness and 
obstruetion, would undoubtedly work 
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badly. On the other hand, almost any 
Rules would be found sufficient in an 
assembly of business-like men if worked 
in a spirit of consideration for the feel- 
ings of others and a due sense of the 
dignity of the body to which they be- 
long. I cannot imagine that there is 
any Member of this House who regards 
the history and thinks of the past glories 
of this Assembly who will hesitate to 
assist in maintaining unimpaired the 
reputation that has been handed down 
tous. I beg, Sir, to propose the first 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, when a Member, after being twice 
declared out of Order, shall be pronounced by 
Mr. Speaker, or by the Chairman of Committees, 
as the case may be, to be disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair, the Debate shall be at once 
suspended ; and, on a Motion being made, in 
the House, that the Member be not heard during 
the remainder of the Debate, or during the 
sitting of the Committee, such Motion, after the 
Member complained of has been heard in expla- 
nation, shall be put without further Debate.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he rose in no 
spirit of hostility to propose an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution. He had the 
strongest objection to altering the Rules 
of the House—nothing could justify it 
but the sternest necessity—he would 
rather support a proposition for adopting 
steps against'an individual Member than 
admit any interference with the pri- 
vileges of the House. They should take 
proceedings against the Member who 
was wrong, and not against the Rules 
which were right. If a Member were 
expelled he might appeal to his con- 
stituents, who might re-elect him; but 
against the punishment proposed by this 
Resolution he would have no appeal 
whatever. He did not, however, offer 
any alternative proposal, because it was 
necessary whatever proposal was offered 
should command as large an adhesion as 
possible; but believing that as it stood 
the Resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not commend itself to 
general approval, he proposed to add 
these words— 

“But such Motion shall not be considered 
carried unless it receive the support of three- 
fourths of the Members present.” 

Hecould recollect a time when minorities 
were not respected—when parties ran 
high, and there was a very general 
wish to silence some Members who was 
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thought to be rather a dangerous op- 
ponent. Up to the present Parliament 
the Conservatives never had a majority, 
and it was very possible they might 
again be in a minority; it was therefore 
peculiarly the duty of the Conservative 
Party to protect the rights of minorities, 
and though some hon. Members might 
from a sense of Party feeling vote for 
these Resolutions—feeling in their hearts 
all the time that they were proposals to 
which they objected, the time might 
come when these Resolutions would be 
turned against them, and they would 
find they had made a mistake. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment. _ 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, the question 
which had been raised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not one which 
affected the Government alone or the 
Party which sat behind it; it was one 
which affected the whole House, its 
honour, andits character. It would, he 
thought, be idle affectation to say that 
that character had not suffered very 
materially from the scenes which had 
been enacted day after day and night 
after night within those walls, and which 
had been, in his opinion, correctly de- 
scribed as a scandal. People out-of- 
doors spoke of the House and behaved 
towards its Members in a very different 
way now from that in which they did 
when he first became a Member of it. 
That, considering how much of the in- 
fluence and power of the House was de- 
rived from the sympathy and respect of 
the people at large—and he included in 
those words the people of Ireland and 
Scotland as well as of England—was, he 
thought, a great misfortune. But it 
was not merely the character of the 
House which was at stake; it was that 
of our whole legislation. The time 
which used formerly to be devoted to 
discussing and amending the details of 
a@ measure was now wasted in declama- 
tion about the wrongs of Ireland and a 
variety of other topics quite irrelevant to 
the subject on hand. The result was 
that, whatever little legislation there 
was was carried on at hours when half 
the House was in bed, and the other 
half ought to be. It could scarcely be 
matter for wonder in these circumstances 
that the legislation of the country had 
become day by day more and more un- 
satisfactory—he might say more slovenly, 


. Mr, Sandford 
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as lawyers knew to their cost, and still 
more, he was afraid, to the cost of their 
clients. Now, that was a state of things 
which could not be permitted to continue, 
but which must be put down at any 
price. He was anxious to avoid making 
any personal allusion; but when he found 
an hon. Gentleman putting down 14 
Notices for the rejection of Bills relating 
to every variety of subjects, and when 
he heard another hon. Member called to 
Order four times in the course of one de- 
bate, and yet persevere in pursuing the 
same line of argument, and, without 
mincing the matter, adopting an orga- 
ized course of wilful obstruction to the 
progress of Public Business —— 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. He 
had not intended to take part in the 
present discussion, but he thought it his 
duty to ask the Speaker, in view of his 
ruling a few days before that wilful and 
persistent obstruction of the Business of 
the House amounted to a contempt of 
the House, whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in Order in charging a 
Member of the House with wilful ob- 
struction, and whether, if a Member of 
the House were guilty of wilful obstruc- 
tion, the proper course would not be to 
bring the Member deemed to be so guilty 
before the judgment of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER felt bound to say 
that, in his opinion, the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bigh were relevant to the subject-matter 
before the House. If the hon. and 
learned Member had spoken by name of 
any Member and of his conduct on a pre- 
vious occasion, he should have deemed 
it to be his duty to inform him that it 
was irregular to call the attention of the 
House to proceedings that had taken 
place in a former debate during the 
current Session. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN regretted 
that he should have been betrayed for a 
moment into any observations which 
might seem to be of a personal cha- 
racter. He was as averse as any hon. 
Member could be to legislating on the 
question before the House in a panic. 
He felt with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) that there 
was great danger attending any inter- 
ference with the venerable fabric of the 
Rules of the House. They had for 
centuries been sufficient to guide and 
control its proceedings—not so much, 
perhaps, because of their intrinsic value, 
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as of the good sense and good taste of 
its Members. These Rules were made by 
gentlemen for gentlemen ; and it was a 
source of pride to think that they would 
continue to govern their conduct. But, 
be that as it might, when the Leader of 
the House, who was responsible in so 
great a degree for its action, told them 
that the Business of the House and the 
Government could not be carried on 
without some alteration of its Rules, he 
felt himself bound, utterly irrespective of 
all Party considerations, to give him a 
loyal and hearty support ;—at the same 
time, he had much pleasure in seconding 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Maldon, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, he thought, see was a 
very reasonable one. The Resolution 
with that Amendment would do nothing 
more than give to the Speaker the power 
which every President of an Assembly 
ought to have to prevent any of its 
Members from stultifying its discussions 
and nullifying the objects for which it 
existed. He could not, in conclusion, 
help expressing a hope that by at least 
an overwhelming majority hon. Mem- 
bers would on the present occasion show 
their determination to maintain the 
authority of the Speaker, inasmuch as 
in doing so they would be also uphold- 
ing the true dignity and usefulness of 
the House of Commons. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“but such Motion shall not be considered to be 
carried ‘unless it receive the support, of three- 
fourths of the Members present.”—(Mr. Sand- 
ford.) 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wished to submit to the House two 
considerations which were, in his opinion, 
conclusive against the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Maldon. 
His hon. Friend had argued the question 
at issue to a certain degree as if the 
rights of minorities were involved in the 
first Resolution proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He, however, 
did not so understand it. It did not 
touch the rights of the minority, be- 
cause no minority had any vested title to 


' disregard the ruling of the Speaker. It 


was, in fact, simply a Resolution to 
maintain the authority of the Speaker ; 
and, that being so, he could not see why 
a right should be given to a minority of 
one-fourth to sustain them in disregard- 
ing that authority—he thought a simple 
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majority ought to be sufficient to uphold 
the authority of the Speaker. There was 
a second objection on which Members 
might entertain different opinions—he 
hardly thought they could do so on the 
first. He confessed he was not disposed 
for the first time to introduce the prin- 
ciple of three-fourths majorities. They 
had never had such a Rule, and he was 
surprised that the hon. Member for Mal- 
don, who wished to appear so very con- 
servative of their Rules, should have 
proposed one of the most radical inno- 
vations of those Rules that had ever 
been attempted. There was nothing in 
that Resolution itself which was half so 
great a novelty as that Amendment. He 
adhered himself to the old principle of 
majorities, and that was the second 
reason why he could not support the 
Amendment. 

Tue O’CONOR DON apologized for 
intruding on the discussion thus early ; 
but, as he believed the Resolutions had 
been very hastily framed and would not 
accomplish the object for which they 
were intended, he wished, before the 
House adopted them, that they should 
consider carefully the position in which 
they were placed, and the period of the 
Session at which these Resolutions were 
brought forward. He desired to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the House why they were considering 
that question on July 27, and within a 
few days of the end of the Session? It 
was evidently not with the view of 
making permanent alterations in the 
procedure of the House, but to meet 
what was considered a sudden and press- 
ing evil. They had been told that the ob- 
ject of the first Resolution was to uphold 
the authority of the Chair; but;he asked, 
had the authority of the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees really been 
called in question by any hon. Member. 
And if the authority of the Chair had 
been called in question, had it not always 
been the rule of the House, without any 
vote whatever, to support that authority ? 
The Resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, instead of supporting the 
authority of the Chair, was likely to take 
a quite contrary direction, because it 
said that when a Member had been 
called to Order, and disregarded the 
Speaker or the Chairman’s authority, the 
question was to be submitted to the 
House. If it was to be so submitted, he 
presumed it would not be submitted asa, 
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foregone conclusion: if there was to be 
a vote, the vote, he supposed, might be 
given one way or the other; and if the 
majority should vote that the Speaker 
was wrong in his opinion, would that 
support his authority ? Even if there 
were a considerable minority on such 
occasions, it seemed to him the autho- 
rity of the Chair would be weakened. 
When a Member. was declared from 
the Chair to have been disorderly, the 
action of the House should follow in- 
stantaneously, without any vote what- 
ever. Hedid not sympathize in any way 
with the obstruction which had been 
offered to Public Business. There was 
no more dangerous course in the interest 
of the minority itself than pushing its 
rights too far; and it was because he 
wished to preserve the rights of mino- 
rities, that he deeply deplored the course 
taken this Session by some hon. Mem- 
bers who came from his country, the 
Representatives of which must always 
be in a minority in that House; but he 
did not think that the Resolution would 
curb any hon. Gentleman who might 
desire to put in force the sort of obstruc- 
tion they had seen lately. And, while 
he condemned that obstruction, he 
thought the action of those hon. Mem- 
bers had been very much exaggerated. 
As to the number of Amendments put 
down to Bills in the name of a certain 
hon. Gentleman, that hon. Gentleman 
had told them over and over again that 
his object in doing so was to prevent 
those Bills from coming on at an hour 
when they could not be properly dis- 
cussed. At the same time, he thought 
that practice had been carried too far 
and Business had been obstructed in a 
manner which he regretted; but those 
hon. Members ought not to be accused 
of more than they had really done. It 
seemed to him that the House was pro- 
ceeding on an entirely wrong line in 
passing a Resolution purporting to give 
the Speaker additional strength, when no 
such additional strength was required. 
He believed that if the Speaker declared 
that any of those hon. Members had been 
guilty of contempt of his ruling, the 
House would unanimously uphold his 
authority, and every one of these hon. 
Gentlemen would bow to his decision. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, they had had 
four speeches delivered on the present 
Motion, and each of the four placed a dif- 
ferent meaning on the Resolutions of 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
proved the inexpediency of dealing with 
this question in so hasty a way. It 
was quite clear that they had been pro- 
duced under feelings of irritation, caused 
by a most unjustifiable course of pro- 
ceeding, and the House by adopting 
them would allow their feelings to carry 
them beyond what was prudent. He 
was entirely opposed to the proposed 
changes in the Rules of that House—to 
making a permanent change to remedy 
a temporary evil. The result of passing 
these Resolutions would be to give a 
triumph to certain Members whose con- 
duct had compelled the alteration, and 
who were already regarded by some of 
their countrymen as heroes. If he were 
in the place of either the hon. Member 
for Meath, or the hon. Member for 
Cavan, he should support the Reso- 
lution, because it was calculated to 
secure the object at which they were 
aiming—they would be able to obstruct 
the Public Business just as much as they 
had hithertodone. The first Resolution 
was not at all necessary for supporting 
the authority of the Chair, but went 
rather in a contrary direction. He asked 
the House to consider what evil might 
result from the establishment of such a 
Rule in the case of a weak Speaker, or 
a Speaker who might be under the in- 
fluence of the Government? In hands 
different from those of the present 
Speaker it might be used in a very tyran- 
nical way to the oppression of a mi- 
nority. With respect to the second Re- 
solution, it would be utterly powerless 
to prevent obstruction. 

Mr. RITCHIE rose to Order, and 
asked whether it was regular for the 
hon. Member to speak on the second 
Resolution, when an Amendment to the 
first was before the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not out of Order; but it would 
be a more convenient course to deal with 
the first Resolution first. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was only 
following the example of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in referring to the 
second Resolution. When that Resolu- 


tion came before the House, he should - 


be prepared to show conclusively that it 
would be utterly powerless to stop ob- 
structions. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
House already possessed ample power 
to deal with the infraction of the spirit 
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of its Rules which it was the object of 
these Resolutions to stop. He was cer- 
tain that if any hon. Member persistently 
disregarded the authority of the Speaker, 
no Members of the House would support 
him in such conduct. He had himself 
heard the Speaker inform an hon. Mem- 
ber that if he persisted in pursuing a 
particular line of argument he should 
be compelled to bring his conduct under 
the notice of the House; and in all such 
cases hon. Members had at once yielded 
on receiving that warning. There was, 
therefore, ample authority now to deal 
with infractions of the Rules, and it had 
never been ineffectual. The Resolution 
had its origin in a sense of irritation at 
what was called a course of obstruction 
to Public Business offered by certain hon. 
Members this Session. But, logically 
considered, it had merely been the ex- 
pression of a determination on their part 
that certain questions should be suffi- 
ciently debated. To some extent that 
course of proceeding had produced ex- 
cellent results. He felt certain that 
the conduct of the hon. Members for 
Meath and Cavan with regard to the 
Prisons Bill had resulted in the greatest 
benefit to the people of these King- 
doms. Doubtless those hon. Members 
had pursued a course of obstruction 
with reference to other measures with 
which he could not sympathize; but 
that system of obstruction did not 
commence with the hon. Members 
for Meath and Cavan, but with Her 
Majesty’s Government in proposing the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule, which was un- 
fair to private Members upon the face of 
it, and which he believed would have to 
be abrogated. By means of that Rule 
hon. Members who opposed a measure 
introduced by a private Member could, 
by merely giving Notice of opposition, 
prevent its being carried, without once 
coming down to contest it upon its me- 
rits. When that Rule was applied by 
Government to the obstruction of the 
Business of private Members, it was not 
wonderful that the hon. Members for 
Meath and Cavan should think that 
what was sauce for the goose was sauce 
for the gander, and thatthe Rule ought to 
be applied as well to the measures of the 
Government. His complaint was that 
the hon. Members had taken that course 
without consulting those with whom 


they were accustomed to act. Had they ! 
taken the step of consulting those who | 


sat near them upon the subject, their 
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conduct would at all events have assumed 
a respectability by which it was not now 
distinguished, and would have deprived 
it of the aspect of caprice and factious- 
ness which it now appeared to have. 
The proceedings of those hon. Members, 
however, with regard to the South Africa 
Bill he could not at all approve of, it 
being the duty of the minority after they 
had tested their power to yield to the 
majority. It would be exactly the same 
if they had a Parliament on the other 
side of the water. Did those hon. Mem- 
bers think for a moment that an Irish 
Parliament would have allowed them to 
pursue such a line of obstruction of a 
personal character after full deliberation 
and division? In putting down crime 
and outrage—though there was little of 
that now—they might depend upon it, it 
would be put down by an Irish Parlia- 
ment with a much stronger hand than 
could be done by a Parliament sitting 
in England: and obstructive conduct in 
an Irish Parliament would be suppressed 
much more speedily than could be done 
in an English Parliament. If this Re- 
solution was directed against particular 
Members for the course they had pur- 
sued with regard to the South Africa 
Bill, and because they had persistently 
disregarded the ruling of the Speaker, 
it was unnecessary, because every Mem- 
ber of the House would gladly silence 
and ostracise any Member who should 
be guilty of such conduct. With regard 
to the effect of this Resolution, if carried, 
it would be merely x¢/—his hon. Friends 
were far too astute to allow themselves 
to be entangled in its meshes—they 
would be conspicuous for their graceful 
and eloquent submission, and would 
yield themselves deferentially to the 
ruling of the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees, as the case might be. 
The question of the policy of these Reso- 
lutions, however, was an entirely diffe- 
rent matter. He and the other hon. 
Members who advocated Home Rule 
had come to that Parliament pledged to 
earry out, under the leadership of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
a policy of wise conciliation. And what 
had been the result? That, with one 
exception, not a single Home Rule mea- 
sure had been passed. The Irish Mem- 
bers had been encouraged to bring for- 
ward Bills, and they had introduced 
measures to assimilate the laws of the 
two countries, but in vain. University 
education was dear to many who took 
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no part in the Home Rule movement; 
but this subject fared no better than 
others. These obstructions would have 
the effect of producing obstruction of a 
different character in future. The Irish 
people were tired of useless conciliation, 
and, if the House did not arouse itself, 
means would be found to enforce such 
debates on Irish questions as would in- 
duce the House to consider Irish matters 
in a different spirit. He did not mean 
this in any way as a threat, for he ho- 
noured the House, and considered it a 
privilege to belong to it; but it must 
not be supposed that the Irish people 
were as anxious as the House to put 
down Irish Members. If it entered into 
war with any of them needlessly, it 
would needlessly give them allies so long 
as they kept within due bounds. Well, 
it would not be within due bounds, it 
would not be in good taste to violate the 
order of the Speaker or of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means; but it was within 
their right to insist on measures of 
justice for Ireland, and the House would 
be greatly mistaken if it supposed that 
there was not the most intense sympathy 
in Ireland with the course of conduct 
pursued by the hon. Members for Meath 
and Cavan, in so far as they insisted 
that there should be full and ample dis- 
cussion upon all public questions con- 
nected with Ireland. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, they were 
all agreed that some means must be taken 
to put an end to the obstruction to Public 
Business which had been going on for 
some time; but the Resolutions now 
proposed would not effect that object ; 
they would not prevent long speeches, 
the reading by the hour of extracts from 
Blue Books that had little or no relation 
to the question under discussion, nor the 
repetition of attempts to count out the 
House, when it was well known that 
there were Members enough in the 
building tomake a quorum. If a debate 
were suspended under the Resolution, 
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the moving of a Resolution to silence | 
or suspend the offending Member would | 
be entirely an open question ; and if the | 
Motion were rejected, in what position | 
would the Speaker or the Chairman be 
placed? So far from his authority 
being upheld, it would be set at nought; | 
and such a state of things, so far from 
being impossible, was not even impro- 
bable under certain circumstances and at 
certain periods of the evening. If a 


Member who disregarded the ruling of | 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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the Chair was guilty of contempt, there 
was already the power—a power inherent 
in the House—to take notice of and deal 
with the offence, and it would be far more 
effective to exercise that power than to 
supersede it by this Resolution. Above 
all, it would be far wiser to deal with 
individual cases as they arose, than dis- 
turb the well-recognized Rules of the 
House, by introducing new principles, 
which might become dangerous prece- 
dents in the future. For these reasons 
he believed the first Resolution to be 
unnecessary, and likely to be ineffective 
to prevent waste of time. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE objected to that 
part of the Resolution which proposed 
that the decision of the House on the 
conduct of an hon. Member should be 
taken ‘‘ without debate.”” Let the House 
consider the responsibility this would 
cast upon the Speaker or Chairman. He 
was .to decide that an hon. Member was 
out of Order without specifying in what 
respect ; and if there were to be no de- 
bate, there would be no means of ascer- 
taining on what ground the decision was 
based, and a division might have to be 
taken hastily out of deference to the 
Chair on grounds not generally under- 
stood bythe House itself. The Reso- 
lution, if carried in its present form, 
would invest the Speaker or Chairman 
with a very onerous responsibility, and 
would, very probably, place the House 
in a false position. He had known in- 
stances in which a Speaker had given 
opinions which did not become rulings, 
because subsequently the Speaker had 
seen fit to change his declarations, and 
this Resolution would shut off such an 
opportunity of correction. But the matter 
was of less importance, because it was 
understood the Resolution was to be 
temporary. He could not understand 
why they should not adhere to the old 
Rule, that the words objected to should 
be taken down; because, if they were, 
the House would proceed upon some- 
thing definite: but, if a Member was to 
be suspended because the Speaker ob- 
jected to something which was not re- 
corded, the House would be placed en- 


| tirely in the discretion of the Speaker, 


unless his ruling were rejected—in which 
case he would be placed in a very awk- 
ward position. As it would be dangerous 
to the authority of the Chair and em- 
barrassing to the House to put the Mo- 
tions without debate, he should, when 
the proper time arrived, move the omis- 
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sion of the words ‘ without debate” 
from the Resolution. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent on the present occasion for the 
hon. Member to introduce any Amend- 
ment into the original Resolution, ex- 
cept by way of addition. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was a ques- 
tion whether the power proposed to be 
vested inthe House should not be, to some 
extent, qualified. As to the observation 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), as to 
the power of majorities, and his ob- 
jection to the protection of minorities, 
he must remark that the right of a mi- 
nority was upheld by an institution, which 
was older than that House—he meant 
the institution of trial by jury, which 
required absolute unanimity before con- 
viction. His hon. and learned Friend 
said the authority of the Speaker should 
be upheld even by a majority of one. 
He (Mr. Courtney) was quite sure the 
authority of the Speaker would in all 
cases be upheld unanimously; but the 
real question before the House was, not 
whether the authority of the Speaker 
should be upheld, but whether a certain 
specific way of attaching a penalty to a 
disregard of that authority should be 
adopted. He thought the adoption of 
this particular penalty should be guarded 
in some such way as was suggested by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Maldon. 

Mr. CALLAN observed that when a 
Member’s words had been taken down 
in Committee Progress was reported, 
and the Chairman reported the words to 
the Speaker, having no power himself 
to declare a Member in contempt. But 
this Resolution would give the Chairman 
of Committees a power in that respect 
equal to the power which the House en- 
trusted to its Speaker. He would strongly 
oppose giving to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees power which he would be happy 
to give to the Speaker, because the 
Speaker was well known to be above 
Party influence, and it was equally well 
known that the Chairmen of Committees 
were generally strong Party men. As 
an illustration of the danger of giving 
such power to a Party man, he would 
mention an incident of recent occurrence 
in which he was himself concerned. 
Within the last week he was called to 
Order by the Chairman of Committees, 
and an ex-Chairman pointed out that he 
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had not withdrawn the words to which 
exception had been taken. He was then, 
in the most peremptory manner, called 
upon by the Chairman of Committees 
to withdraw the expression, and he was 
under the painful necessity of withdraw- 
ing whatever words he had used that 
might be open to objection, though, for 
the life of him, he could not understand 
what words he had used that were con- 
sidered out of Order. Afterwards, when 
he (Mr. Callan) spoke to him on the 
subject, the Chairman of Committees 
told him he had not heard any words 
that were out of Order, and apologized 
to him in the Lobby, but did not express 
any regret in the House at the injustice 
he had done him. With that incident 
fresh in his recollection, he would oppose 
in the most determined manner any pro- 
position for giving the Chairman of 
Committees a power, which he did not 
possess in the most remote degree, to 
declare that a Member was disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, and to call 
for a vote of the House, without debate, 
as to whether that Member should be 
silenced during the remainder of the 
debate. 

Mr. RAIKES: I had hoped it would 
not be necessary for me to take part in 
this discussion, for I thought it would 
be more becoming if I did not offer any 
observation on the propriety of the pro- 
posed new Rule, which, in the opinion 
of some hon. Members, is supposed in 
some degree to enhance the powers of 
the Chairman of Committees, which 
office I have the honour to hold. But 
after the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Callan), the House 
will perhaps expect that I should say a 
word or two upon a subject personally 
affecting myself, which has been raised 
by the hon. Gentleman. In the first 
place, I think it would not be desirable, 
that on an occasion like this, I should 
attempt to vindicate my conduct in the 
Chair. It has always been my desire 
in that capacity to show my respect, not 
merely to the Party with which I have 
the honour of being connected, but to 
the House, whose officer 1 am. In that 
I have only followed a long line of 
much more distinguished Predecessors, 
such as my right hon. Colleague the 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson), 
whose example I have had the opportu- 
nity of observing. But with regard to 
the particular case to which the hon. 
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Member for Dundalk has thought proper 
to advert, itis a fact that I‘ called the 
hon. Member to Order for certain obser- 
vations which, as they reached the 
Chair, appeared to be contrary to the 
Rules observed in Committees of the 
House. I remember the words very 
distinctly, and no doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk also does. I under- 
stood him to say, speaking of another 
hon. Member, that ‘‘ he had acted can- 
didly for him.”’ That appeared to me 
a most offensive personal expression. 
It seems, however, from what afterwards 
transpired, that, owing to some imper- 
fection in my hearing of the words used 
by the hon. Member, or from some in- 
distinctness in the hon. Gentleman’s ut- 
terance, he had used an entirely oppo- 
site expression—for he really said, 
‘“‘uncandidly for him.”” The hon. Mem- 
ber, as he says, explained this to me in 
the Lobby; and I told the hon. Member 
that, if I had so understood him at first, 
I should not have called him to Order. 
Being anxious to observe those cour- 
tesies, which I wish were more univer- 
sally observed by Members in the House, 
I dare say that I did not scruple to 
express at that time, in conversation 
with the hon. Member, my regret. But 
when the hon. Member comes to this 
House and talks about an apology made 
to him, but complains that I did not 
express in the House any regret for the 
injustice I had done him, I think the 
House will agree that such an exchange 
of personal and private observations in 
the Lobby is not to be brought before 
the House, and that if the hon. Member 
had wished to challenge my conduct, he 
should have raised the question, not in 
a general debate, but specifically before 
the House. Before sitting down, I can 
only say that I have had the good for- 
tune of dealing with many and different 
Members of the House without my con- 
duct having been before exposed to such 
a construction as that which the hon. 
Member has put upon it. 

Mr. CALLAN, in explanation, said 
the conversation in the Lobby was not 
in the slightest degree private, but, on 
the contrary, of a most public character. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER hoped that 
when the conduct of the Chairman of 
Committees was to be called in ques- 
tion, it would be done in a formal man- 
ner and in the House,’ in accordance 
with the Rules of the House. 


Mr. Raikes 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, that upon 
this question of Order he had had the 
most painful experience; but whenever 
he had come under the correction of 
the Chairman of Committees, it had 
never crossed his mind for a moment 
that that hon. Gentleman was actuated 
by any motive other than such as be- 
came his position. Instead of having 
any substantial reason to complain of 
the Chairman’s ruling, he had on many 
occasions been grateful for correction 
when unconsciously and unintentionally 
he was wandering from the subject. 

Dr. WARD asked, Whether it was 
competent for an hon. Member to move 
any change in the wording of the Reso- 
lution ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn the Resolution 
would be open to alteration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, if 
the House would allow him to address 
himself as calmly as he could to the 
question of the censure to which those 
with whom he acted had been subjected 
that evening, he would endeavour to 
state his position in regard to the Reso- 
lution proposed by the Government. 
That House, regarded from his stand- 
point as a politician, was not properly 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
With the views he entertained of the 
constitutional authority of the people 
of Ireland, he was not satisfied with 
his position as an Irish Representative 
in that House. He could not regard 
with pleasurable feelings the necessity 
of coming over from Ireland and re- 
maining in London during six months 
of every year in order that he might 
have the opportunity — not of taking 
part in legislation for Ireland, but that 
he might have the opportunity occa- 
sionally of calling attention to the 
grievances under which Ireland la- 
boured, and going home at the end of 
the Session to tell his constituents that 
it had been out of his power to accom- 
plish anything for them. Regarding 
his position in that light, his presence 
there was a disagreeable necessity to 
him, and he did not intend to vote Aye 
or Noe upon either of the Resolutions, 
because he knew that the House of 
Commons would come to a decision 
upon the question without the slightest 
regard to any opinion that he or any 
other Representative of Ireland might 
| Put forward who oceupied his time and 
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employed his opportunities for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the views and 
wishes of the Irish people. Their 
English Friends on both sides of the 
House might do as they pleased in this 
particular, and, he had no doubt that 
when they had succeeded in diminishing 
the freedom at present allowed to Irish 
representatives, they would discover 
that they had not succeeded in the 
slightest degree in diminishing their 
hostility to the English government of 
Ireland, or in their determination to re- 
sist every one of their bad measures. So 
long as they saw the benches on the 
Ministerial side occupied by Gentlemen 
who were opposed to the interests of 
Ireland he should embrace every oppor- 
tunity of hurling them from power. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
quoted the opinion®of the late Speaker 
(Mr. Denison) in support of his first 
Resolution ; but, in his evidence before 
the Select Committee on Public Busi- 
ness in 1871 the Speaker (Mr. Denison) 
dwelt particularly upon the inconve- 
nience, the unreasonableness, and, he 
did not hesitate to say, the almost in- 
sanity of the Sittings of the House 
after midnight. But, after all, the 
Resolutions now proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not 
restrict the power of Irish Members 
to resist his measures as long as they 
believed them to be opposed to the 
public good. It had been said with 
some truth by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) that the House 
of Commons had ceased to be a delibe- 
rative Assembly. With the progress of 
wealth a number of administrative and 
other questions had arisen with which 
the House was unable to cope, and these 
questions might be expected to go on 
multiplying. Parliament had done 
nothing to grapple with this difficulty, 
and night after night Members were 
summoned to take part in divisions on 
matters which there had been no time 
to examine. He had not been six 
months in the House before the ab- 
surdity struck him so forcibly that he 
addressed a Question to the Government 
on the subject. The older Members 
had become accustomed to it; but new 
Members were much struck by the in- 
ability of the House to get through its 
Business, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had come down with a pro- 
posal to develop the power of local go- 
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vernment, in order to relieve the House 
of Commons of the turmoil of grappling 
with the multitude of questions that 
came before it, he would have been 
doing something to neutralize the 
power of Irish Members. He begged 
to call attention to the loose and indis- 
tinct manner in which the first Resolu- 
tion was drawn. It declared that after 
being twice declared out of Order a 
Member should be suspended. He 
wished to know within what period was 
the declaration as to a Member being 
twice out of Order to take effect? A 
Member might have been declared out 
of Order last week—was that to be 
taken into account? If a Member were 
accidentally out of Order twice in a 
Session would he come under the Rule ? 
Did it refer to each day’s sitting of a 
Committee, or to the whole sitting of a 
Committee over a whole Session? There 
was a difference of opinion on these 
points. If it was confined to each 
single sitting, his objection would be to 
a great extent removed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had described the various 
punishments it,was in the power of the 
House to inflict on refractory Members 
—suspension, imprisonment, and expul- 
sion. What did that mean but a threat 
to deprive independent Members of their 
privileges if they were persistent in 
their attachment to particular or pecu- 
liar views? If that meant anything, it 
meant this—that Irish Representatives 
were to be deprived of the privileges 
to which they were entitled—namely, 
of advocating the measures they were 
sent to Parliament to support, and 
of opposing those which they be- 
lieved to be opposed to the interests of 
their country. He felt bound as an 
Irish Member, not sent to the House of 
Commons to second the proposals of the 
right hon. Baronet, but to give effect so 
far as he could to the views of the Irish 
people on great constitutional questions, 
to say that neither censure, nor im- 
prisonment, nor expulsion, would di- 
minish the determination of the Irish 
people to have full justice done to them. 
It was useless to dangle these threats 
before their eyes. He was a Na- 
tionalist, but it was in self-defence. It 
ought to be remembered that the re- 
lations which subsisted between the 
Representatives from Ireland and the 
Representatives of Great Britain were 
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not chosen by the former. They were 
enforeed—they did not exist because of 
mutual consent, and yet the Irish Mem- 
bers were asked to observe the terms of 
a bargain to which the great mass of 
the Irish people had been no parties. 
That fact would not, he freely admitted, 
justify any wilful obstruction of the 
Business of the House, but it would 
justify them in adopting a course of con- 
duct which in their ‘view was right, 
although to other hon. Members it might 
appear to be contumacious. It was not 
until after three Sessions had been occu- 
pied in the vain attempt to bring the 
House to a due consideration of ques- 
tions relating to Ireland that it was ne- 
cessary—not to intimidate the House, 
because they knew that they tried 
neither to intimidate, nor to cajole it— 
but to endeavour to assert the will of 
the Irish people ; and it was well that 
they should know that this was the sort 
of treatment their Representatives were 
to receive if they displayed a constant 
and consistent fidelity to the principles 
they espoused. He could not sit down 
without calling attention to the two im- 
portant features in the discussion. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had seized 
on certain words that had been used by 
the hon. Member for Meath, and had 
denounced them as un-Parliamentary ; 
but on consideration he had seen that 
they were not un-Parliamentary, and he 
had receded from that position. Again, 
he had charged the hon Members for 
Meath and Cavan with deliberate ob- 
struction; but the way in which the 
debate of that evening had been con- 
ducted showed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not prepared to prove that 
charge. The Irish Members were pre- 
pared to meet the charge, but it had not 
been insisted on. In conclusion he as- 
serted that the independent Members 
for Ireland, while they were disgusted 
to find that the issue threatened by the 
Government had not been raised, were 
determined to adhere to the faithful, 
the fearless, and the independent dis- 
charge of their duties in that House. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, he fully con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Mayo 
in his unutterable—his small apprecia- 
tion—of the way in which general accu- 
sations were launched against Irish 
Members without any attempt to esta- 
blish the charges made. He was also 
exceedingly disgusted, considering that 
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he was among the Members pointed at 
by the Resolutions, at the paltry and 
ineffectual character of the instrument 
that was to be directed against them. 
It was not, however, against the Govern- 
ment that he rose. His object was chiefly 
to protest against the proposed inter- 
ference with the Forms of the House, 
which he considered were quite as ne- 
cessary for the protection of majorities 
as of minorities. These Resolutions 
would not increase the dignity or the 
authority of the Speaker, because they 
would raise to a sort of equality a func- 
tionary who, up to the present time, had 
held a secondary position. Further, they 
were superfluous because, if a Member 
were guilty of contempt in Committee, it 
was in the power of the Chairman to 
bring it before the House by reporting 
the fact to the House, and it was then 
for the Speaker to bring the matter be- 
fore the House. Consequently, it was 
difficult to understand why it should now 
be laid down that a man should offend 
twice before he should be dealt with. 
What moral weight, he asked, could 
attach to the decision of a majority of 
three-fourths any more than to a majo- 
rity of one, if, as frequently happened, 
any considerable proportion of the Mem- 
bers voting had not been present during 
the discussion ? It was true that an hon. 
Member might be silenced by such a 
vote for a week, or a month, or a year; 
but the very fact of that enforced silence 
would only serve to raise him in the 
estimation of the Irish people. If it 
were meant that these Resolutions should 
interfere with the determination of inde- 
pendent Irish Members to use their pri- 
vileges in exposing grievances, in dis- 
cussing Bills, and in denouncing injustice 
from whatever source it might proceed, 
and that the wings of the Representatives 
of the Irish people could be clipped, even 
by one feather-tip, by such process, he 
could assure the Government that they 
had never made a greater mistake in 
their lives. For his own part, he should 
not vote one way or the other. It was 
entirely a question of British Members, 
who derived so much advantage from 
the liberties and privileges of the House 
as compared with the Irish Members, 
who derived practically none at all. So 
far as the Party with which he was con- 
nected was concerned, the proposed alte- 
rations would have no effect. If in any 
of the debates in that House they had 
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failed in good taste, or had violated the 
Rules of the House, or had sinned 
against Order, they had the excuse that 
they had been most bitterly provoked. 
At the same time, references had been 
made by their opponents which were 
scarcely according to the Rules of the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), who 
had read the Irish Members so severe a 
lecture the other evening, would remem- 
ber that he (Mr. O’Donnell) had moved 
that his words as personally insulting to 
him should be taken down. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had contradicted 
him in the flattest way, and if it were 
not for the Rules of the House—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was travelling beyond the 
subject-matter before the House. 

Mn. O’DONNELL bowed to the ruling 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and con- 
cluded by repeating that he should take 
no part in the impending division. 

Dr. WARD said, the Government, 
if he understood rightly, had brought 
forward these Resolutions to prevent 
obstruction of Public Business and to 
strengthen the authority of the Speaker 
and of the Chairman of Committees. 
But he (Dr. Ward) contended that there 
had been no obstruction, as anyone 
reading the Resolution would suppose, 
in the sense of not paying deference to 
the authority of the Speaker, and that 
the Government had evidently got into 
a state of confusion in dealing with a 
few Members who took advantage of 
the Rules of the House to give Notice 
of opposition to Bills, so that they might 
not be proceeded with after half-past 
12 at night, and whose action the Reso- 
lution would not in the slightest degree 
meet. Looking at the way in which 
Irish measures, supported by a large 
majority of Irish Members, had been 
continually, year after year, thrown out 
by the votes of English and Scotch 
Members, there was, at least, a partial 
defence for the course taken by the 
hon. Members whose conduct was now 
the subject of complaint. At the same 
time, he did not altogether go with 
them, but it seemed to him there was a 
timidity —and indeed a want of reality 
—about the effort of the Government to 
meet the case, and that the effect of 
the proposed alteration of the rules 
would be to lower the dignity of the 
Chair. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that as the 
House had taken a great deal of trouble 
on his account, he thought he ought to 
requite it by a few observations. He 
had been told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also by the Speaker, 
that his conduct throughout the Session 
entered very largely into the question 
before the House ; and he had seen from 
the reports of the speech of the Chan- 
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obedience to the Speaker had withdrawn 
from the House, that he had stated that 
his (Mr. Parnell’s) whole conduct was 
mixed up with the question he then put, 
and with the Motion he then made, 
quite as much, if not more, than the 
particular words that were taken down. 
Now he (Mr. Parnell) did not intend to 
oppose either of the two Rules which 
had been proposed. On the face of them 
he thought they were unconstitutional 
in the highest degree. Healso believed 
they were intended to do more than was 
apparent at first sight, or to a casual 
observer. He believed it was intended 
to use them in such a manner as to muzzle 
him and prevent him from taking that 
part in the debates which he had hitherto 
taken. He could only say that no effort on 
his past should be wanting to prevent the 
Government, the Speaker, or the Chair- 
man from being able to put the first of 
the Rules into force against him. But 
as his conduct during the Session was so 
very much mixed up with the question, 
perhaps he might be permitted to give 
the House a very slight sketch of what 
that conduct had been. He would re- 
mind the House that this charge of ob- 
struction began to be made against him 
very early in the Session. It was, he 
thought, on the second or third day of the 
Session thata Motion was brought forward 
by an hon. Gentleman who sat behind 
the Treasury bench (Mr. Mowbray), 
and who was supposed to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Government, to prevent 
all opposed measures from being taken 
after half-past 12. That Motion was op- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick, because he and other Irish 
Members had found that in past Ses- 
sions the rule had been used to obstruct 
Irish measures in a most unexampled 
fashion. As an illustration of the way 
in which the measures brought forward 
by Irish Members had been obstructed 
by the operation of that rule he might 
mention that the only one which had 
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been passed this Parliament was one of 
comparatively little importance, which 
had been described as being a Bill to 
enable certain Irish Corporations to 
present their freedom to the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick ; and that 
during three previous Sessions, although 
neither the Government nor the ma- 
jority of the House objected to the 
measure, it was possible for one or two 
Conservative Members from Ireland, 
who represented none but themselves 
and no feeling but their own bigotry, 
to prevent it from passing. For this 
and other reasons the half-past 12 rule 
was opposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick and himself when 
it was brought forward this Session. 
Immediately after the rule was agreed 
to against their protest and their votes, 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
and himself proceeded to use the rule 
against the Government in the same 
way that it had been used against Irish 
measures. They gave notice of oppo- 
sition to many Government measures, 
with the result that very few of these 
measures had a second reading. They 
were at once charged with obstruction ; 
but their intention was, not so much— 
nor indeed at all—to obstruct the Bills, 
as to show the Government the disad- 
vantage and inconvenience of the rule 
in question, and in that way to secure 
that the rule should not be passed for 
future Sessions. Since that time he had 
seen reason to think that the rule was a 
good one, and if it should be again pro- 
posed, he would vote for it. He merely 
referred to this matter because it had 
been the first occasion of the charge of 
obstruction. Then came the discussions 
in Committee on the Prisons Bill, when 
he ventured to do a thing which he 
thought no Irish Member had ever 
ventured to do before—he ventured to 
put to a practical test the bona fides of 
the assertion constantly made in the 
House, that Irish Members were free 
to take that part in the debates on Eng- 
lish measures which English Members 
frequently took, with disastrous effects, 
in the debates on Irish measures. 
Well, he intervened in those discussions 
in Committee, and he was at once at- 
tacked for so doing. He supposed every 
newspaper in England contained charges 
of obstruction against him on account of 
his action on the Prisons Bill. But 
what was the result of his action? 
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Why, it was that more of the clauses 
of the present Bill had been proposed 
and carried by him than by all the 
Conservative Members put together. 
Those clauses were admittedly useful 
and good ones; and he was told after- 
wards that if he confined himself to 
moving such Amendments, or to discus- 
sing measures in that way, instead of 
obstructing them, he would be filling a 
good and useful part in the House. 
Then came the discussions on the Mu- 
tiny Bill. He ventured to propose some 
Amendments in those time-honoured 
institutions, which he supposed had not 
been interfered with for a quarter of a 
century; and again he was told he was 
obstructing. He moved some Amend- 
ments in Committee, but owing to the 
paucity of attendance he did not get 
many Members to support them—not 
more than 40 or 50. There was also 
the disadvantage that they had been 
prepared hastily, and that he had not 
had time to get them on the Paper. 
He determined, therefore, to move them 
again on Report. This also was ob- 
struction. What right had an Irish 
Member to move Amendments on Re- 
port which had already been rejected ? 
Again, however, he was justified by the 
results, for he was supported by 140 or 
150 Members, including the whole of 
the front Opposition bench, and includ- 
ing Gentlemen who had since becn 
loud in charging him with obstruction. 
He had only asserted, as a matter of 
right, that an Irish Member might take 
an equal part in the deliberations of the 
House with any English Member. Every 
Member in that House who took part in 
the debates was of necessity, to a cer- 
tain extent, an obstruction. Those who 
made long speeches on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply and wasted time with 
Motions from which no practical good 
resulted in order, as it would appear, to 
satisfy their constituents rather than for 
any other purpose, were, he contended, 
the great obstructors, and they were not 
justified in obstructing, because they did 
not, as he did, gain any advantage to 
the country. But why was such an in- 
tervention in the discussions of the 
House an obstruction? Simply because 
that House was overwhelmed with work 
far beyond the capacity of any three 
Houses to go through. That was why 
the action of himself and all Members 
who spoke on any question must neces- 
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sarily be of an obstructive character. 
And as long as the House insisted on 
doing the work of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland—or rather on trying to do 
it; as long as it insisted, also, in legis- 
lating for the Colonies and for the Indian 
Empire, there would be obstruction of a 
practical character which would prevent 
them from doing work which they could 
not possibly do, however necessary. He 
thought he had now completely justified 
his action as to various Bills with regard 
to which he had been charged with 
obstruction this Session. But there 
remained the question of the South 
Africa Bill, which involved constitu- 
tional principles of enormous import- 
ance to the people of those Colonies. 
That Bill ought to have been introduced 
by the Government much earlier in the 
Session, if they had really felt the re- 
sponsibility of their position. And be- 
cause they had brought it in at a period 
when it was impossible to discuss it, 
when only a few days remained before 
the time at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had announced that the 
House must rise—[The CHancettor of 
the ExcnEquer expressed dissent] or 
at which the right on Gentleman hoped 
it would rise. [The Cuancextor of the 
ExcnEquer: No.|— well, the House 
would be very much disappointed if it 
did not rise at that time, coerceive pro- 
ceedings had been adopted against those 
who, like himself, wished to see that Bill 
thoroughly debated, and that House 
had been almost carried into the com- 
mission of an act which it would last- 
ingly have regretted and which would 
certainly have been a disgrace to a de- 
liberative Assembly. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that as one of 
those charged with obstruction, he was 
desirous of saying a few words. He 
was not at all annoyed at these Resolu- 
tions, because he thought that these 
discussions had shown the weakness of 
the Gentlemen who had undertaken to 
manage the affairs of this country. On 
Wednesday the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asked that certain words of the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
should be taken down; but he did not 
ask the opinion of the Chairman whether 
the words used were or were not out of 
Order. What the right hon. Gentleman 
did was on his own responsibility, and 
on the spur of the moment, and in a 
state of excitement— which was not very 
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common with him—he moved in a very 
bombastic manner that the words be 
taken down. Well, after they had been 
taken down, the right hon. Gentleman 
had ignominiously to get his Colleague 
the Secretary for War to extricate him 
from the difficulty in which he had placed 
himself. Then, on Thursday, the right 
hon. Gentleman had to be got out of his 
next dilemma by the Leader of the Op- 
position. That was not a dignified posi- 
tion for either the House, or its Leader 
to occupy. Again, they were now asked 
to change the Rules of the House, and 
to change them in a way which really 
was not called for by anything that had 
occurred; because it could not be asserted 
that the Gentlemen charged with ob- 
struction had set the Speaker or the 
Chairman at defiance. On the contrary, 
they had always submitted to the ruling 
of the Chair. The Gentlemen now in 
the majority in the, House would some 
day be in a minority—and though while 
in power they might not desire to legis- 
late over much, the Party who succeeded 
them might wish to effect some legisla- 
tion, and then the Party opposite, should 
these Resolutions pass, would regret 
that they had ever interfered with the 
freedom of Members to oppose what 
they disliked. As his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath had been careful 
to point out, he and his Friends had 
on all occasions kept within the Rules 
of the House. In fact, they dared not 
do otherwise. The only instance in 
which the Rules of the House were 
pushed to their fullest extent was about 
a fortnight ago, when the power of 
moving that Progress be reported was 
used over and over again for the same 
purpose. The fact was, that the ma- 
nagement of Public Business by the 
Government had been so frightfully 
bad this Session, that they now 
wished to throw the odium due to 
themselves on the shoulders of other 
people. He did not feel disposed to say 
that he had been guilty of misconduct. 
When any good Irish measure had been 
brought forward and supported by the 
Irish Members, it was always voted 
down by a large majority of Gentlemen 
who neither knew, nor cared much about 
the real interests of Ireland. He did 
not know that they had anything to 
apologize for, as they had done no harm 
—they had received no favour and they 
did not wish for any—and if the pro- 
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posed Resolutions curtailed the power 
of hon. Gentlemen, they would impair 
the prestige of the House without in- 
juring the Irish Members. As far as he 
knew, no factious Amendment had ever 
been moved by any of his Party. But, 
if it was obstruction to raise fair issues 
and discuss them dispassionately, per- 
haps they were guilty. If they really 
wished to obstruct, it could be done 
easily within the proposed new Rules, 
because they could move endless Amend- 
ments, and make it impossible that any 
Business could be done. He supposed 
they would soon lay down the Rule that 
Irish Members were not to interfere in 
English affairs. That might or might 
not be sound doctrine ; but as long as he 
was a Member of the House he should 
insist on being heard on all questions, 
whether English, Irish, or Scotch, when- 
ever he pleased, and as often as he could 
do so within the Rules of the House and 
the limits of reasonable discussion. Be- 
yond that he never should attempt to go, 
and he never had gone. Of course, he 
had occasionally inadvertently committed 
breaches of Order; but he had done so 
unintentionally, and he had always apolo- 
gized at once, and had withdrawn his 
observations the moment he had been 
called to Order by the Chair. If hon. 
Members were to be put under a new 
system of ‘martial law they would be 
worse off than their neighbours. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, following the example of several 
hon. Members who have preceded him, 
has treated the Resolution now before 
the House as one aimed at a system of 
wilful and persistent obstruction. I do 
not think that that is a correct view to 
take of this Resolution. The Resolution, 
as I shall endeavour to show in a few 
minutes, is not aimed at a system of 
obstruction in this House—if any such 
system has hitherto prevailed—but is 
aimed at altogether different objects. 
But as reference has been made to 
what has been called a ‘ policy of ob- 
struction,” and as some hon. Members 
have thought it necessary to make some 
observations on the subject, perhaps the 
House will allow me also to say a few 
words in reference to it. The House 
will doubtless agree with me that whe- 
ther the explanation of the hon. Member 
for Meath is altogether satisfactory or not, 
we listened with considerable pleasure to 
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the tone and spirit of the remarks he 
made. The House will have heard with 
satisfaction the hon. Member disown any 
intention on his part to vexatiously ob- 
struct its Business, and that the course 
he has taken, and which has had the 
effect of obstructing that Business, was 
adopted with the object of discharging 
his duty in Parliament in reference to a 
certain measure then before it. I cannot, 
however, allow the observations of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) to pass without some protest. 
The hon. Member for Mayo, assuming 
that the Resolution was directed against 
a policy of obstruction, has proceeded to 
justify that obstruction. I do not wish 
to misrepresent the hon. Member, nor 
even to push to the utmost the meaning 
of his language. I do not assert that 
he has admitted that he has already 
adopted a ‘policy of obstruction,”’ nor 
do I know that he has announced his 
intention to adopt that policy on a future 
occasion ; but I do say that I understood 
his observations to go to this extent— 
that if he thought fit to adopt such a 
policy he should be justified in doing so. 
The hon. Member considers that he and 


some other hon. Members have neither 


part nor lot with the great body of this 
House; and he asserts that he is unable, 
acting in the way hon. Members usually 
do, to carry into effect the intentions and 
the wishes of his constituents; and he 
has asserted that he should, therefore, 
be justified in offering obstruction to any 
measure which might be brought into 
this House. I do not think that this is 
the oceasion for entering into an argu- 
ment with the hon. Member as to the 
treatment which, as he says, Ireland has 
received at the hands of Parliament 
during the present Session ; and I merely 
wish to call attention to the effect of the 
language which the hon. Member has 
used in this House to-night. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. He 
did not know whether he was entitled to 
interrupt the noble Lord; but he wished 
to point out exactly what the effect of 
the language used by the hon. Member 
for Mayo was. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if any ex- 
planation were interposed, it should 
come from the hon. Member for Mayo. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have been exceedingly careful in what 
I have said not in any way to misrepre- 
sent what the hon. Member for Mayo 
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said. I stated distinctly that I had not 
understood the hon. Member toadmit that 
he either had in the past, or intended in 
the future to obstruct Business, but that 
I did understand him to say that he 
should be justified in adopting a policy 
of obstruction against all or any mea- 
sures. I repeat that I do not think that 
this is a fitting opportunity for entering 
into any discussion as to the treatment 
which the Irish people have received at 
the hands of the British Parliament; 
but it is necessary that some notice 
should be taken of the declaration of the 
hon. Member for Mayo—because in the 
event of such a policy being adopted by 
himself, or by any other hon. Members, 
it will be important for us to recollect 
the terms in which the hon. Member has 
just spoken. As I have said, I do not 
think that the Resolution is aimed at a 
policy of obstruction, but against other 
effects which have arisen out of certain 
circumstances during the present Ses- 
sion. As far as my recollection carries 
me, it has usually been sufficient for the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
to point out to a Member that he is 
out of Order—that he is travelling wide 
of the subject under discussion—that his 
remarks are not relevant to that subject 
—to insure that the hon. Member ap- 
pealed to should, with more or less good 
grace, bow to the decision of the Speaker 
or the Chairman, and that he should 
desist from that line of argument. But 
hon. Members will bear me out that such 
has not always been the case during the 
present Session. Doubtless hon. Mem- 
bers have said that they have always 
‘‘ bowed to the decision ” of the Speaker 
or of the Chairman of Committees; but, 
as I myself have seen, they have, 
. after being called to Order, proceeded 
to continue the same line of argu- 
ment; and upon a recent occasion I 
have heard the ruling of the Chairman of 
Committees described by an hon. Mem- 
ber who was called to Order as ‘‘ inter- 
ruptions from the Chair.” Now, that 
appears to me to be an evil which, if 
not greater than any that could result 
from a policy of obstruction, is, at any 
rate, of so grave and pressing a character 
as to require that some immediate action 
on the part of the House should be taken. 
There is no doubt whatever—as has been 
stated to night—that the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees has a certain 





remedy in his own hands, It is compe- 
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tent to him to consult the House and to 
take its opinion upon the conduct of the 
Member so offending. That, however, 
is a course which is attended with a 
good deal of inconvenience and with 
much loss of time; and, therefore, it is 
only reasonable, in view of the frequent 
instances of this description which have 
occurred lately, that the House should 
provide some simple and speedy mode 
of procedure by which hon. Members 
offending against the authority of the 
Speaker or of the Chairman of Commit- 
tees should be immediately called to 
Order and dealt with. As has been 
already pointed out, this Resolution 
places not only a new authority in the 
hands of the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees, but imposes upon him a 
new responsibility. Under this Resolu- 
tion it will only be necessary for the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
to state his opinion to the House that 
an hon. Member is disregarding his au- 
thority, to ensure either the obedience 
of the Member, or notice being taken of 
his offence by the House. I am sure 
that, looking at the high respect which 
we all have for both the Speaker and 
the hon. Gentleman who fills the office 
of Chairman of Committees, we have 
the fullest confidence that such action 
will not be taken without due considera- 
tion and a due sense of the high respon- 
sibility it will involve. I have already 
said that this Resolution is not aimed 
against any policy of systematic obstruc- 
tion. It is perfectly true that the Forms 
of the House do admit of such a system 
of obstruction being adopted without 
infringing its Rules, and without ren- 
dering the hon. Member who adopts it 
liable to the censure of the House; and 
that would be the case under this or any 
other Resolution. I do not think it 
necessary, on this occasion, to discuss 
at any length the question, how far, or 
in what manner, the House might be 
called upon to deal with such a system 
of obstruction; but there can be no 
doubt whatever that if on any future 
occasion such a policy should be resorted 
to a remedy will be found, not in any 
rule such as that about to be enacted 
to-night, but in what may be described 
as the Common Law of Parliament. On 
a very recent occasion you, Sir, stated 
very distinctly to the House that a per- 
son wilfully obstructing business with- 
out reasonable cause is guilty of a con- 
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tempt of the House, and is liable to such 
punishment as the House may think fit 
to inflict. Now, I do not think that it 
is desirable that the House should be 
bound by the literal interpretation of 
these words. They formed a statement 
of the law of the House, which was 
given upon the spur of the moment, and 
I do not think that you, Sir, would de- 
sire it should be embodied in any Rule 
which would not strengthen, but rather 
weaken, the force of the decision which 
you then gave. But there can be no 
doubt that such a power as you have 
indicated is an inherent one in every 
Assembly such as this to which we have 
the honour to belong ; and it is not de- 
sirable that we should fetter any action 
which we might take in this respect by 
formulating that power in precise terms. 
Such a power, however, is necessary to 
any Assembly which desires to conduct 
its business orderly and efficiently; and, 
no doubt, if this House should either in 
this or during any other Session find 
itself precluded from the due performance 
of its duties by a system of wilful ob- 
struction, it will be prepared to exercise 
that power. The manner in which that 
power should be exercised would be a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and 
would be one for mature and deliberate 
consideration. If it even should become 
necessary to punish such an offence, no 
doubt it would be desirable that the full 
nature of the offence should be recorded. 
I think that great service has been ren- 
dered to the House upon one or two oc- 
casions arising out of the course that 
has been taken by certain Members; 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court). He has, from time to time, 
given us a particularly just and a per- 
fectly fairand accurateand unimpassioned 
statement of the proceedings which has 
come under his own observation—the 
accuracy of his statements cannot be 
controverted. If the Leader of this 
House, orif any other Member, consider 
that a system of obstruction is being 
adopted at any time, the House, of course, 
may take the necessary steps for putting 
an end to it. It is evident that the 
Member of the House who thinks it 
necessary to call attention to a case of 
wilful obstruction ought to be able to 
produce a series of proofs by which he 
may justify himself in making that Mo- 
tion. Iam sure that the House would 
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not be desirous or anxious that the power 
should be exercised; but, on the other 
hand, it would not complain if it were 
used on a fitting occasion. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER, in expla- 
nation, said, he was sure the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
would not desire to misrepresent him ; 
but he understood the noble Marquess 
to state that he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had said that he would feel justified 
in opposing all or any measures to mark 
his disapproval of the course taken by 
the Government with regard to Ireland. 
Now, he had never uttered those words. 
He had, however, said that while the 
conduct of the Government justified re- 
sistance to bad measures, and while the 
Treasury Bench was occupied by Gen- 
tlemen who advocated measures adverse 
to the interests of Ireland, he would 
continue to do his best to hurl them from 
power. He said that, and nothing more. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he had been pleased to hear the tolerant 
language in which the Resolutions had 
been proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House; but he 
begged to remind the House that the 
question concerned the English as well 
as the Irish Members. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted from the Report 
of the Select Committee on Public Busi- 
ness in 1840, but he had omitted to tell 
the House that that Committee had also 
said that the Government was necessa- 
rily responsible for the state of Public 
Business. In the present case much of 
the responsibility rested with the Go- 
vernment—especially as they had fre- 
quently attempted to push on Business 
after half-past 12. There had been se- 
veral Committees on the Rules of the 


House — notably in 1837, 1848, 1854,. 


and 1861; but none of them had recom- 
mended the changes now advocated, and 
the House now proposed to adopt a 
policy that had never before been sup- 
ported. In any case, no Rules could 
prevent independent Members from oc- 
cupying time. Was there an instance 
in which a Member who had been guilty 
of a breach of Privilege had not been 
dealt with in a satisfactory way under 
the existing Rules? English Members 
ought to pause before they adopted these 
Resolutions ; for they would have more 
action upon themselves than upon the 
Irish Members. These Resolutions would 
interfere with the ancient privileges of 
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the House and with the rights of minori- 
ties, which had been protected for cen- 
turies by its Rules ; and in acceptin 
them, they would be doing that whic 
repeated Committees of the House had 
declared ought not to be done. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think before the House 
comes to a division on this question I 
ought to say a few words on the discus- 
sion which has taken place. And in the 
first place—if I may be permitted to say 
so—I congratulate the House upon the 
temper and dignity with which what 
might have been an agitating discussion 
has been conducted. I think that, what- 
ever may have been said of late out-of- 
doors with regard to the proceedings of 
this House, it will be generally admitted 
that upon the present occasion we have 
conducted ourselves as it became us’ to 
do—that there has been an amount of 
honourable jealousy, which I share as 
much as anyone, for the privileges ‘of 
this House and for the rights of inde- 
pendent Members. And I repeat what 
J have said more than once in the course 
of the evening—that no one can feel 
more strongly for those rights than TI do. 
With regard to some observations that 
have been made there have been, I may 
say, very few indeed with which T feel 
disposed to quarrel. There have been 
certain things said with which I do not 
agree ; but in an Assembly like this we 
must expect there will be differences of 
opinion ; and when those differences of 
opinion are fairly and honourably ex- 
pressed we can but listen to them with 
respect. But I should like to say this 
generally with regard to certain obser- 
vations made by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, the hon. Member for Meath, and 
others—that nothing could be farther 
from the thoughts either of myself’ per- 
sonally or of the Government on whose 
behalf I have brought forward this’ Mo- 
tion, or, I may venture to say, on behalf 
of Members of this House, than any 
desire to throw discredit upon our Col- 
leagues from Ireland. We feel that it 
is of the greatest advantage to our 
deliberations that Gentlemen who come 
from Ireland—possessing, as many of 
them do, great acuteness and great 
= of speech —I think very few 

embers of this House would deny that 
a large proportion of the eloquence of 
this House is to be found in the ranks 
of the Gentlemen from Ireland ~ ‘we 
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should be the last' to ook that’ great 
advantage is to be derived from the con- 
tributions of these hon. Gentlemen to 
our debates. Although discussions of 
particular measures have occasionally 
gone beyond limits which we think 
reasonable, we should be the last to dis- 
pute the advantage of having their as- 
sistance. But after making that free 
admission—which I do with the greatest 
sincerity—I do wish to ask hon. Mem- 
bers—and I would ask the hon. Member 
for Meath himself—whether they can 
say conscientiously that all the opposi- 
tion which they have conducted in the 
course of this Session has been of the 
character which he describes? Now, un- 
doubtedly, when he speaks of his action 
in ‘regard to certain provisions in the 
Prisons Bill or in the Mutiny Bill, and 
points $o cases in which he obtained 
alterations in the clauses of those Bills, 
or to other cases in which, although he 
was not successful, he at all events ob- 
tained the consent and assistance of 
large minorities, we readily acknow- 
ledge that is a kind of assistance which, 
though we may disagree with his parti- 
cular views, is valuable and is thoroughly 
reasonable on the part of hon. Members. 
But I would ask whether in such cases 
as we have recently seen—can hon. 
Members really think they are facilitat- 
ing’ the Business of the House, or in any 
way helping its deliberations, when, 
there being no question of importance 
at ‘issue, they make repeated Motions 
for reporting Progress, or for the Ad- 
journment of the House? Take, for 
instance, that celebrated night which 
we ‘spent in this House, or walking 
through the division Lobbies—sitting 
long after the gas had been put out and 
daylight had shone into our room—do 
they think the obstruction was such as 
could be justified? On the occasion 
when these Motions were made, the Vote 
was not objected to upon its merits; it was 
only challenged because of some fancied 
slight which was supposed to have been 
committed in the case of a previous Vote. 
I would ask ‘thon. Gentlemen, in all 
seriousnéss, whether they will be very 

roud of going to their constituents in 
Tréland and saying that they had 
punished ‘what they thought was an 
unreasonable slight by compelling all 
the Members of Parliament to spend the 
night in the way that night was spent ? 
I am stre ‘hon, Gentlemen on reflection 
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cannot justify conduct such as that— 
and they must remember there have 
been more than one occasion, during the 
present Session, in which there has been 
obstruction of that kind. I admit there 
was nothing in the language of the hon. 
Member for Meath un-Parliamentary or 
objectionable; but I still hold that the 
course he was pursuing, and others with 
him, was of a character that deserves to 
be noticed. I hope the result of all that 
has passed is this—that if hereafter— 
which I trust may not be necessary—we 
have occasion to complain of hon. Gen- 
tlemen for obstructing unnecessarily and 
without sufficient cause the Business of 
the House, we shall find the House is pre- 
pared to deal firmly, though temperately, 
with such a case; and that by not 
merely putting into force the Resolution 
which I have proposed, but by the exer- 
cise of that undoubted authority which 
vests in the House itself with reference 
to the proper conduct of Business. 
There is one point which was raised by 
the hon. Member for Mayo on which 
I think there ought to be no doubt. 
The hon. Member, in the course of his 
observations asked what was the pre- 
cise meaning of the first Resolution 
which we are discussing? He asked, 
in the first place, whether it was under- 
stood by the expression ‘‘ when a Mem- 
ber, after being twice declared out of 
Order,” &c., that if a Member in the 
course of a Session were declared out 
of Order, he might at any time be 
brought before the judgment of the 
House in this way. I apprehend that 
is not the meaning of this Resolution. 
I apprehend the Resolution is confined 
to the proceedings of each sitting and 
the day on which the question is 
raised. And so also with regard to the 
last part of the Resolution :—‘‘ that the 
Member be not heard during the re- 
mainder of the Debate, or during the 
sitting of the Committee.” I appre- 
hend that does not mean that a Member 
who has fallen within the judgment of 
the House once in the course of a Com- 
mittee which may spread over a week 
should be precluded from having a voice 
in the discussion on a subsequent day, 
but simply should not take part in the 
discussion on that particular day. I 
apprehend that would be reasonable; 
but if there is any doubt on the subject, 
it would be well that it should be cleared 
up. ButI think the most satisfactory 
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way of proceeding would be not to make 
any change in the Resolutions until we 
understand what may be your ruling on 
the matter. I understand that ruling 
would be what I have stated; but it 
would be satisfactory to the House that 
we should have it from the Chair. The 
Rule would, of course, be sessional—that 
is to say, it would bind us for the Ses- 
sion only. It is understood by hon. 
Members that when the Resolutions 
will be enforced there shall be a Vote 
of the House taken with the Speaker 
in the Chair. If a breach of Order oc- 
curs in Committee, the Chairman will 
report it to the House, and the time 
when the Motion should be made would 
be when the Speaker was in the Chair. 
Under these circumstances, we may 
safely leave the question to the judg- 
ment of the House. One word with 
reference to the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Sandford), which is the question first to 
be decided. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) gave two reasons which should 
make us pause before accepting such 
an Amendment as that of my hon. 
Friend. I would lay special stress upon 
the importance of avoiding the intro- 
duction of a distinction between an ab- 
solute majority and a majority of two- 
thirds or three-fourths. I cannot help 
thinking that there would be great 
danger in introducing such a distinction, 
because it might be the beginning of a 
system to which I should very much ob- 
ject—giving to a majority of two-thirds 
or three-fourths power to do that which 
we should not like to do with an abso- 
lute majority. I feel that it would be 
better not to press the Amendment; and, 
in the event of its being withdrawn, I 
have great hopes that the House will 
affirm the Resolution. I fully believe, 
if there is a real disposition on the part 
of the House to forward debate, that 
by passing this Resolution—not with a 
view to suppress legitimate opposition, 
or prevent full criticism of the measures 
that may be before us, but to prevent 
Motions, and repeated Motions, of a 
merely dilatory character—we shall 
greatly facilitate the Business of the 
House, without interfering in any way 
with freedom of discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER; In reference to the 
question of the construction of the Reso- 
lution raised by the right hon, Gentle- 
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man, I have to state that I consider the 
expression ‘‘during the Sitting of the 
Committee” to mean the Sitting of the 
Committee for that day; and I appre- 
hend that to be the proper construction. 
But if there should be any doubt in the 
matter, the ruling should undoubtedly 
be in favour of the Member against 
whom the disqualification would ope- 


rate. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, whether it 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, or a schoolmaster, who drew 
up the Resolution, he thought it a pity 
that he had not made it plainer. The 
Resolution said, ‘‘ When a Member ’’— 
he wanted to know what was meant by 
‘a Member.” A Member of what? 
Was it a Member of the Carlton Club, 
or the Reform Club, or of the Commons 
House of Parliament? His first Amend- 
ment—for he had three or four of them, 
every one of which he intended to move 
—would deal with that point. ‘‘ When 
a Member, after being twice declared 
out of Order’? —what was meant by 
being declared ‘twice out of Order ?”’ 
Was it ‘twice’ during the whole of 
his Parliamentary career ? twice during 
the whole Parliament, the month, the 
Session, or the day? What was the 
reason the right hon. Gentleman did 
not take more pains with his sen- 
tences when he put them before the 
House? His first Amendment was that 
S anaael 
Mr, SPEAKER said, he must point 
out to the hon. and gallant Member that 
there was at present an Amendment 
before the House, and no other Amend- 
ment could be considered until that was 
disposed of. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked if he was to 
understand that by the Rules of the 
House the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Maldon, if put to a divi- 
sion, precluded any alteration of the 
original Motion, but that if it were 
withdrawn another Amendment might 
be proposed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member was correct. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Maldon were by leave withdrawn, then 
the original Resolution might be 
amended; but, unless it were with- 
drawn, no Amendment could be moved, 
except by way of addition to the Reso- 
Jution, 
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Mr. SANDFORD said, that after the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
would withdraw his Amendment. [‘‘No, 
no!” 

Milon O’GORMAN begged to ask 
the Chair, with the utmost respect, 
whether he would be in Order in now 
moving an Amendment? [‘‘Order!”’] 
The right hon. Gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) himself declared 
that though he had brought forward 
his Motion to-day without Notice of any 
description except that it was upon the 
Paper this morning, had said, in his 
usual insulting manner——(‘‘ Order ! 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words of the 
hon. and gallant Member are quite un- 
Parliamentary, and he is bound to with- 
draw them. [Cries of ‘ Withdraw! 
withdra oA 

Masor O’GORMAN : I am surprised 
that hon. Members should for one mo- 
ment imagine that I stand up here for 
any other purpose than for the purpose 
of withdrawing any un-Parliamentary 
expression. But I ask again, am I pre- 
cluded from moving my Amendment? 
[‘* Withdraw! withdraw!”] Ido with- 
draw the expression, and I beg pardon. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have already 
stated, an Amendment is before the 
House, and no other Amendment can 
be moved until this is disposed of. The 
Question is that leave be given to the 
hon. Member for Maldon to withdraw 
the Amendment. [‘‘No,no!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman accordingly put 
the Question, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked if he 
rightly understood Mr. Speaker that the 
only Amendment that could now be 
moved was by way of addition to the 
Resolution ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is quite correct. The only Amendment 
that can now be moved must be by way 
of addition. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he would 
therefore move, as an Amendment, to 
add the following Proviso :—‘‘ Provided 
always that the times during which he 
shall have been called to Order shall be 
considered during his whole Parliamen- 
tary career.” 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. and 
gallant Member be so good as to bring 
up his Amendment ? 

Masor O’GORMAN, whose Amend- 
ment had not been reduced to writing, 
thereupon proceeded to place it upon 
paper, in the usual form; but the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman appeared to be un- 
able to formulate the Proviso to his 
satisfaction, and at length, amid some 
laughter, abandoned the attempt. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, the 
incident which has just taken place is 
not calculated to lend much weight to 
our deliberations or conduce to the dig- 
nity of debate. I for one have no wish 
to see any of my countrymen and fellow- 
Members takeup any position on the floor 
of this House which is not in conso- 
nance with good order and decorum. 
But if anything apparently inconsistent 
with this has occurred, on the Govern- 
ment I lay the blame. This episode, 
which pains us all, but for different rea- 
sons, only shows the necessity for af- 
fording further time to consider what 
Amendments may be moved. My hon. 
and gallant Friend has had no time, no 
more than I have had, or you have had, 
to examine closely and carefully tie 
terms, and weigh the import, of these 
Resolutions. They met our eyes to-day, 
and we are called upon to vote them de- 
cisively to-night. Well, as to this pre- 
cipitancy, I have already made all the 
protest I mean to offer. I shall say no 
more. I am not concerned to constitute 
myself a special guardian or defender of 
the prerogatives of this House. It be- 
hoves you rather than me to look to such 
a matter. This House has existed for 
500 years, and it behoves you to act 
under the conviction that it will exist 
for 500 years to come; and so to beware 
how you set a precedent that in five 
years or 50 may be fatal to public 
liberty. No such concern have I in the 
future of this House ; because it is my 
hope that in a few years I shall be le- 
gislating elsewhere for my own country, 
in her native Parliament. It is, there- 
fore, for the House of Commons to take 
care of itself to-night; what you are 
doing now will cause you regret here- 
after. We are to have the French sys- 
tem of the avertissement imported among 
us. [‘‘No, no!”—‘ Yes, yes!”] I 
say deliberately yes— the French 
system of the avertissement. Hon. 
Members of this House are to go 
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about under the indignity of their “‘ first 
warning,” and their ‘‘ second warning,” 
after which comes suppression; for, be 
it known to the world, the British House 
of Commons is taking to copy the insti- 
tutions of the Empire under Napoleon 
the Third. If the hon. Member for 
Meath, or the hon. Member for Cavan, 
entertained the purpose they disavow, 
of showing to Ireland what they could 
do to drag down and injure this House as 
an institution hostile to their country, 
to-night they have their revenge. They 
have caused you to do with your own 
hand what they never could have accom- 
plished with theirs. They have led you 
to limit liberties and destroy dignities 
which came down to you venerable in 
their antiquity. For my own part, 
henceforth I shall consider myself shorn 
of much of whatever little dignity at- 
tached to one so humble as a Member 
of Parliament, when I think that a 
Member may have to go about this 
House and be pointed at as one who has 
had his “first warning,” and is under 
notice to quit. This is my last word 
against what you are now about to do. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I hope I 
may say that it is well known to those 
who hear me that I am not speaking for 
myself; that I have always anxiously 
bowed to the Ruling of the Chair and 
the authority of the House. In that 
respect I have nothing to change; my 
course in the future will be the 
same. Whenever I cannot act in con- 
sonance with the Rules and usages of 
this House, I shall feel it is time for me 
to resign my seat. I shall never claim 
a right to sit in this Assembly and claim 
immunity from its Rules; but I do feel 
that when these Resolutions shall be 
passed, I shall hold my seat, not freely 
and independently as of yore, but in a 
great degree on the sufferance of your 
majority. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON suggested that 
if the hon. and gallant Member for 
Waterford had any serious Amendment 
to propose no doubt the Clerk at the 
Table would be good enough to write it 
for him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had hoped 
to pass through the discussion of the 
evening in silence. He was one of those 
who had no room for resentment or dis- 
pleasure in regard to the recent occur- 
rences, because every feeling he could 
possibly entertain of that description 
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was entirely absorbed in a sentiment of 
pain:—he had come to the conclusion 
that, on the whole, his duty would be 
best performed by supporting the pro- 
posal of the Government, and that the 
best support he should tender would be 
support given in silence. He rose at 
the present moment in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sul- 
livan). The declaration of the hon. and 
learned Member could not be passed by 
in absolute silence. Anyone reading a 
report of it would necessarily come to 
the conclusion that it was a very solemn 
utterance very deliberately made by a 
gentleman whose powers had enabled 
him and entitled him to command on 
many occasions the marked attention of 
the House; that it denoted a crisis in 
the relations between the two countries ; 
and that the words he used were words 
which only could have been used with 
any degree of appropriateness on the 
occasion of the passing of a conclusive 
vote of the House which went greatly to 
abridge liberty of speech in this Cham- 
ber, and which was well understood to 
be aimed at the Representatives of Ire- 
land. Upon such a supposition as that 
the words of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would be natural, and would be be- 
coming. Being conscious himself of no 
heat or excitement, or feeling that would 
bias him adversely to the hon. and 
learned Member, he would ask whether 
there was not an almost ludicrous con- 
trast between the weight and force of 
the expressions he had used and the 
proposition that was before the House? 
There was no question of a ruling from 
the Chair—which necessarily must be, 
as no man was infallible, a matter more 
or less of personal opinion; there was 
no question about the Forms and Rules 
of the House—everything that night had 
been conducted according to rules with 
which they were all familiar. The penal 
operation of the Resolution was confined 
within very narrow limits—a doubt had 
even been suggested as to whether it was 
worth while to propose it—but, whether 
narrow or broad, its penal operation was 
to lapse within a fortnight or three 
weeks, which was the extreme term any- 
one would assign to the Session; and if 
ever it were revived as a proposal of the 
Government, it would be subject to full 
consideration and discussion de novo upon 
its merits as a proposition which was 
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originally introduced under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and must necessarily under- 
go revision. He did not wish to arouse 
the feeling of the House against the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth— 
he wished rather to express the convic- 
tion he entertained, that, with the judg- 
ment and good sense he had so often 
shown in the House, he himself would 
re-consider the words he had used, and 
would see that there was nothing of a 
violent and sweeping character in the 
Resolution. He would, then, hope that 
the hon. and learned Member would be 
the first to disavow them, if not by ex- 
press declaration, at least by his conduct 
in that House. He was sure he spoke the 
general sense of the House when he said 
of the hon. and learned Member and of 
those with whom he acted, that the great 
object of fhe House generally was, by fair 
and equitable conduct, to retain where 
they possessed, and to win if they did 
not possess, the affections and attach- 
ment of their countrymen, and to make 
the names of the two Isles which existed 
on the Statute Book a union, not of laws 
only, but of hearts. 

Mr. GRAY rose to move to add, at 
the end of the Resolution, the following 
Proviso :— 


“Provided always, That no Member shall 
vote on such Motion who was not present when 
the matter complained of occurred.” 


The Resolution spoke for itself. His 
object was to prevent some 200 or 300 
Gentlemen who had seen and heard 
nothing of what occurred in Committee 
or in the House, when a Member had 
been censured, from rushing from the 
dining-room and other rooms to vote at 
the suggestion or on the direction of the 
‘Whips’? when a division was called. 
A desire had been expressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the 
Leader of the Opposition that no per- 
sonal matter should be introduced into 
the discussion ; but almost every speaker 
had introduced personal references. It 
was impossible now to dis-associate this 
Resolution from certain incidents and to 
treat it as an impersonal matter, as it 
might have been treated had it been 
proposed some weeks ago. He could 
speak with some knowledge of the effect 
of these Resolutions on Ireland; and he 
would venture to say that in Ireland 
they would certainly be treated as an 
attack upon two or three individuals— 
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and it certainly looked like it if, as had 
been stated, and not as yet been denied, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
down on Wednesday having in his 
pocket the draft of the Resolution with 
a blank for the name. At all events, 
it was of such a nature that it cer- 
tainly did not appear on the records 
of the House in the ‘form in which it 
was moved and read from the Chair. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would contradict the statement he had 
referred to, if it were unfounded. 
The so-called ‘policy of obstruction ” 
was being widely discussed in Ire- 
land, and much difference of opi- 
nion existed with regard to it. He had 
not himself taken part in it, and had 
a strong opinion as to the policy of 
the course pursued by hon. Gentlemen 
whom he was proud to callthis Friends. 
He believed that the majority of the 
popular party in Ireland were at first of 
opinion that the policy of obstruction 
was not desirable; but when it was felt 
that the Resolutions of the Government 
were levelled at two or three individuals, 
popular sympathy would be excited, and 
those who were disposed to condemn 
obstruction would now support it. They 
were, therefore, only advancing a step 
on the downward path ;—more stringent 
Rules would have to be adopted for next 
Session, for the Party of two or three 
would then be increased to 20 or 30, and 
after a Dissolution would number, he 
believed, as many as 80. If the Leader 
of the House had not on Wednesday 
somewhat lost his head, but had post- 
poned taking any action till next Ses- 
sion, there might have been no occasion 
for any action at all, for the Irish people 
would, during the Recess, have so settled 
the question that no alteration of the 
Rules of the House would have been 
necessary. The policy of the Govern- 
ment had been adopted in haste, and he 
believed would end disastrously. He 
proposed this Amendment in order that 
hon. Gentlemen who had been down in 
the smoking-room or the library during 
the discussion should not rush into the 
House when the division bell rang, and 
vote upon an occasion of this nature 
under the direction of the Government 
Whips. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, it was so obviously 
just that the matter complained of 
should not be judged of by those who 
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had not heard the proceedings that he 
hoped the Government would consent to 
adopt it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“ Provided always, That no Member shall vote 
on such Motion who was not present when the 
matter complained of occurred.”—(Mr. Gray.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
that the Government would pause be- 
fore they adopted a principle which 
would make a complete revolution in 
the procedure. Once adopt the principle, 
although upon a special question and 
for plausible reasons, that there could 
be two Houses—one, so to say, an inner 
House and the other an outside House 
with limited privileges—the matter could 
not stop there, but a very dangerous 
precedent would have been created. He 
thought the danger anticipated would 
not arise. The House was, unfortu- 
nately, so fond of personal questions that 
there was little chance of their being 
discussed in thin Houses, and a pro- 
cedure so essentially novel ought not to 
be adopted during the mere fragment of 
a Session that now remained. 

Dr. CAMERON believed that the 
Resolution before the House adopted 
no new principle. About a fortnight 
ago the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley) having been called to 
Order three times, and having again 
gone into irrelevant matter, the Speaker 
said that if the hon. Member persisted 
in disregarding the ruling of the Chair, 
he should call upon some other hon. 
Member to address the House. He 
therefore wished to ask whether the 
House did not affirm by this Resolution 
a principle which already existed? He 
thought they could get on very well 
without the Resolution, and also that 
the Resolution would do no harm. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to say one or two words 
—not so much as to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary as upon 
a personal remark which he made as to 
my conduct. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, I agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) that it establishes 
a new principle, which cannot be con- 
fined to this particular case. It would 
be a question whether, if it were re- 

uired in this instance that no hon. 

entleman should vote who had not 
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heard the whole of a particular proceed- 
ing, the same rule should not be adopted 
as to all votes before the House. Now, 
with reference to the personal matter 
raised by the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary, that he understood I came down 
on Wednesday with a Resolution pre- 
- pared in my pocket ready to move it 
against any hon. Gentleman who might 
require it 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not say he 
had understood that this was so, but 
that it had been so stated in the House 
and not denied. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: A statement to that effect was 
made, I think, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) or 
some other hon. Gentleman, and I con- 
tradicted it at the moment; but as it has 
been repeated, it may be as well that I 
should say that it was not at all the case 
that I came down here on Wednesday 
with any such Resolution in my pocket, 
or that I contemplated anything of the 
kind. I was prepared certainly to watch 
what might be the course of the discus- 
sion in Committee, and after the pro- 
ceedings had gone on for some time I 
thought it necessary to interpose. I did 
so on the spur of the moment, and moved 
that certain words should be taken down 
which illustrated the character of the 
proceedings in Committee. Well, Sir, I 
had only two or three minutes before 
me, while the Speaker was coming in, 
and then in a summary way I gave 
notice that I proposed to move certain 
Resolutions, and that I should also move 
that Mr. Parnell be suspended from the 
service of the House. While I was doing 
that the Clerks at the Table were good 
enough to prepare for me the proper 
form of such a Motion, and that was the 
Resolution I proposed. Having never 
given formal Notice as to this Resolution, 
it could not appear on the Journals, and 
that is the reason why it does not appear. 
But the truth is that the whole matter 
was done very quickly—I believe that 
what I did was, on the whole, rightly 
done, and that, on the whole, it was well 
to raise the question at the time—not for 
any purpose of attacking vindictively 
any person or party, but to call the at- 
tention of the House to proceedings to 
which I thought it necessary its atten- 
tion should be directed. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Tipperary, and hoped it would be pressed 


to a division. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, referring to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University, asked whether the 
House desired to lay down the principle 
that a man should be condemned with- 
out debate in that House ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY believed 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had struck the 
main point of the whole question, An 
hon. Member’s defence ought to be 
heard. The Resolution of the Govern- 
ment would inflict the severest penalty 
short of actual expulsion, and he pro- 
tested against a proposal so un-English, 
un-British, and un-Irish. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, they had 
been told by the Chancellor of the 
Excheqger to-day that he hoped no 
acrimonious feeling would be imported 
into this debate. He should like very 
much to have this question answered— 
How was royal Meath, which had re- 
turned his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
as its Representative, to receive the in- 
telligence of the mode in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had treated him. 
He had a right to suppose that he sought 
to put him out of the House in a state of 
disgrace, which had recoiled upon himself, 
and which would assuredly recoil upon 
himself with the people of Ireland. But 
his object in rising on that occasion was 
not to vindicate his hon. Friend—that he 
was able to do for himself, and the 
people of Ireland were able to do it for 
him. But he asked the English people 
—he did not ask the Members of that 
House—it was vain to do it—but he 
asked the English people to take care of 
their liberties, or a new Cromwell would 
walk into that House and desire ‘“ that 
bauble ”’ to be taken away. 
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Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
812: Majority 272.—(Div. List, No. 256.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
‘*Provided always, That if the Committee be 
the Committee of Supply or Ways and Means, 
such Member shall not be debarred from speak- 
ing on any Item subsequent to that with refer- 
ence to which such Motion shall have been 
made.” —(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 


THe CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would be objection- 
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able to introduce this qualification to 
the Resolution. It would lead, in fact, 
to the frittering away of the Resolution 
which was about to be submitted to the 
House :—and he could not help thinking 
that the hon. Gentleman and those who 
suggested Amendments of this kind 
overrated the probability of annoyance 
under the Resolution as it stood. The 
Resolution being intended to support the 
authority of the Speaker and the Chair- 
man, ought not, he thought, to be 
hampered by the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. WHALLEY contended that the 
rights of minorities ought not to be 
fettered because of the action of a few 
Roman Catholics who came into the 
House for the purpose of breaking up 
our institutions. The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to make further observations 
in the same strain 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, and said: I must point 
out to the hon. Member in the strongest 
terms that he is trifling with the House. 
I am bound to add that it appears to 
me his own conduct affords a very strong 
argument in favour of the Resolution. 

After a few words from Mr. Sutiivan 
and Mr. P. A. Tayztor, who supported 
the Amendment, 





Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
307 : Majority 260.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“but nevertheless it shall be competent for a 
Member to move the Adjournment of the De- 
bate, without any further Debate thereon.” — 
(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the effect of the Amendment was 
that a debate on a Motion which could 
not be debated might be adjourned. 
That was a proposition which never 
could be carried in a Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment, remarking that a precedent for 
it had been set on Wednesday by the 
Government itself, when the debate on 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to suspend the hon. Member 
for Meath from his functions until Fri- 
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day was adjourned till the day on which 
the suspension was to expire, and the 
hon. Member for Meath attended in his 
place in the meantime. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
317: Majority 299.—(Div. List, No. 258.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“Provided always, That the ruling of the 
Speaker or Chairman, as the case may be, shall 
be taken down in writing {and entered on the 
Records of the House, and such Record shall 
set forth the grounds of such ruling, and shall 
cite the precedents, if any, on which such ruling 
was made.” — (Mr. Fay.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, that the greater part of the 
Amendment was surplusage, because of 
course a record of the transaction would 
appear in the Journals of the House. 

Str HENRY JAMES agreed that 
the Amendment was wholly unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 282; Noes 
82: Majority 250.—(Div. List, No. 259.) 


Resolved, That, when a Member, after being 
twice declared out of Order, shall be pronounced 
by Mr. Speaker, or by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, as the case may be, to be disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, the Debate shall be 
at once suspended; and, on a Motion being 
made, in the House,”that the Member be not 
heard during the remainder of the Debate, or 
during the sitting of the Committee, such Mo- 
tion, after the Member complained of has been 
heard in explanation, shall be put without fur- 
ther Debate. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER then moved the second Resolu- 
tion, which, he said, simply extended to 
Committees the practice which prevailed 
when the House was sitting as the 
Whole House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That, in Committee of the whole House, no 
Member have power to move more than once, 
during the Debate on the same Question, either 
that the Chairman do report Progress or that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair, nor to speak 
more than once to such Motion; and that no 
Member who has made one of those Motions 
have power to make the other on the same 
Question.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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Mr. ANDERSON contended that 
under the Rule as it now stood the 
power of obstruction would still remain. 

Captain NOLAN moved, after 
‘‘ House,’”’ in the first line, to insert 
‘between the hours of noon and 1 A.m.,’’ 
which would show that those who ob- 
structed Business after 1 a.m. had not 
acted unreasonably. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ House,”’ to insert 
the words ‘“ between the hours of noon and one 
of the clock, a.m.”—(Captain Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, this Resolution was really 
part of the whole subject which they 
had been discussing. They would be 
sacrificing a great deal of time if they 
were now to adjourn the debate. It 
would be more convenient to the House 
to proceed with the Business. 

Mr. WHALLEY again addressed 
the House, and was again called to 
Order by Mr. Speaker, amid much 
laughter, this being the second time 
the hon. Member had been declared out 
of Order during the same Sitting. 

Mr. COGAN appealed to the Govern- 
ment to be content with their moral vic- 
tory, and not to prolong the contest. 

Mr. DILLWYN supported the ap- 
peal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
the appeal would have some force if the 
Government were forcing the Resolu- 
tions on the House, instead of the 
House taking steps to protect itself. 

THe Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not attach much importance 
to the Resolution, but it was obviously 
reasonable, and ought not to involve 
any further loss of time. 


Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. O’Connor 
Power urged the withdrawal of the 
Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL hoped the Govern- 
ment would not persist in taking the 
South Africa Bill to-morrow. If they 
did, he could assure them they would 
make very little progress. 

Mr. COURTNEY believed the Go- 
vernment would promote the despatch 
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of Public Business by not having a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. Certainly 
it was most unusual to take so important 
a Bill at a Saturday Sitting. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government had no wish to press the 
South Africa Bill to-morrow against the 
opinion of the House if it were under- 
stood that practically there would be no 
opposition to this Resolution. The first 
Bill taken to-morrow would be the 
Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


In reply to Dr. Cameron, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH stated that the 
only other Business to-morrow would 
be the East India Loan Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ such,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘each separate,’’ — 
(Ur. Anderson, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘such’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Words inserted. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
7: Majority 243.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


Resolved, That, in Committee of the whole 
House, no Member have power to move more 
than once, during the Debate on the same Ques- 
tion, either that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress or that the Chairman do leave the Chair, 
nor to speak more than once to each separate 
Motion; and that no Member who has made one 
of those Motions have power to make the other 
on the same Question. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 28th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep—For Clare, 
v. the Right Honble. Sir Colman Michael 
O’Loghlen, baronet, deceased. 

Pusuic Brrus—Second Reading— Board of Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Continuance * [229]; Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works (Money) * feet 
Crown Office * [241]; Trade Marks * [242 
Municipal Corporations (New Charters) * 
[244]; ine Chest Fund * [253]; Super- 


’ 
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annuation (Mercantile Marine Fund Officers) * 
[224]; Bar Education and Discipline * [221] ; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.)* [255]— 
(Caistor Union, &c.) * [266]. 

Select Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration [59], nominated. 

Committee—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) [209]— 


R. P. 

Committee—Report—East India Loan [216] ; 
Contingent Remainders * [152]; Exoneration 
of Charges * [161]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


S10 — 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[prt 209.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. FRASER- MACKINTOSH, in 
rising to move 
“That no measure affecting the Sheriff Courts 


can be satisfactory unless provision be made for 
the abolition for the double sheriffship,”’ 


said, that though the Session was far 
advanced, he hoped the House would 
listen to the remarks Scottish Members 
had to make upon that very important 
question. It was a question which for 
many years had excited a great deal of 
interest in Scotland; and if it were ne- 
cessary for him to establish this, it 
could be shown by the records of that 
House, for during every Session of the 
present Parliament there had been Bills 
upon the Table bearing the name of the 
Sheriff Courts. They were now in their 
fourth Session, and unfortunately hitherto 
the matter had made very little progress. 
The Notice he had put upon the Paper 
was a very important one in any mea- 
sure dealing with the Sheriff Courts of 
Scotland. These Courts were analogous 
to the County Courts in England; and 
he believed it would be thought very 
anomalous when the County Courts were 
established, to have had two county 
Judges, both of equal position, but one 
sitting in judgment on the other. It 
became necessary for him to explain 
how it was that in Scotland they had 
two sheriffs, and it was incumbent for 
him, though he would be very brief, to 
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go back into the origin of the institution 
of Sheriff Courts. After the insurrec- 
tion of 1745 and the abolition of what 
were called heritable jurisdictions in the 
hands of the large landowners, an Act 
of Parliament was passed putting every 
county in Scotland under the hands of a 
sheriff, who was required to be a member 
of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
and who had control of both civil and 
criminal procedure. It was necessary 
for the Judge to reside in Edinburgh, 
and attend the sittings of the Supreme 
Court. He could not, therefore, always 
be in the county looking after matters 
there, consequently he had the power of 
appointing a substitute. The distances 
between Edinburgh and many parts of 
Scotland were very great, and it was 
not an easy matter at that period to 
traverse them. The sheriffs themselves 
were very ill paid, and being obliged to pay 
the substitutes out of their own pockets, 
the consequence was that the substitutes 
were men of very inferior position alto- 
gether, and they were allowed to transact 
other business as well. He recollected 
himself seeing a gentleman, who had 
then retired, but who had previously 
filled the somewhat incongruous offices 
of sheriff substitute and of Collector of 
Customs. But in course of time the 
grievance of having men of this stamp 
came to be so great that no substitute 
could be appointed, unless he were a 
person of legal abilities, and, in fact, 
had the imprimatur of the Lord Presi- 
dent and the Lord Justice Clerk. What 
had been the effect of those rules? It 
had been that the sheriff substitute in 
many cases was a member of the College 
of Justice, and an equal with the person 
who appointed him. His decisions and 
his legal knowledge were as good, and 
in many cases better, than those of 
the sheriff himself. The consequence 
of having two sheriffs was that in the 
most trifling cases, when the defendant 
had no substantial defence, appeals 
were made from the sheriff substitute 
to the sheriff principal, and the delays 
that took place on the part of the 
latter in hearing those appeals had been 
the cause of the very greatest dissatis- 
faction in Scotland, not only among the 
procurators, but also with regard to the 
public. He held that that was a matter 
which must be dealt with. The salaries 
of the sheriffs principal were a very 
heavy burden upon Scotland, and, in his 
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opinion, they were of no value whatever. 
In the second place, they were the cause 
of very great delay. At one time, when 
there was a sheriff in every county, it 
might have been alleged that it was 
right to keep up the separative and in- 
dependent judicial status of the county 
by having a sheriff principal and a sub- 
stitute. But some years ago it dawned 
upon those whose business it was to look 
after the legal business of Scotland that 
it was quite impossible to keep up this 
fiction of having a sheriff in every county, 
and accordingly, instead of taking up 
the matter and abolishing the sheriffs 
principal, as they ought to have done, 
they placed several of the smaller coun- 
ties under one head sheriff. What he 
said was, that the moment they broke 
up the entirety and distinct indepen- 
dence of the county, the necessity for the 
sheriff principal thereby ceased to exist. 
With regard to the Bill before them he 
had not so much to complain of what 
was within the Bill, as of what it wanted. 
He thought it fell very far short of what 
the people of Scotland required, and 
what they were led to expect from the 
Speech from the Throne. How could it 
be pretended that the local Courts could 
not satisfactorily adjudicate on questions 
affecting heritable property or rights to 
the value of above £10 or £15 a-year, 
when they could deal with personal pro- 
perty without any limit. Another reason 
why the Bill fell very short of what was 
expected was that it might have been 
very well at one time for the Sheriff 
Courts to be limited in their powers. 
The remarks he had made as to the 
sheriff substitutes at one time, would 
also apply equally to the procurators 
who practised before the Courts. In the 
same way that great progress had been 
made in raising the status of the sheriff 
substitutes, the same process was also 
going on with regard to the procurators. 
In the present day it was necessary for 
a person desiring to be admitted as a 
procurator in the Sheriff Courts that he 
should have had the benefit of a liberal 
education, and that he must also have 
undergone a very strict examination. 
Speaking for himself, as perhaps the 
only Member of that House who had 
practised as a procurator in the Sheriff 
Courts, he said with confidence that the 
procurators were perfectly able to deal 
with the question of heritable rights to 
a much greater degree than the Bill 
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before them warranted ; in short, there 
should be no limit whatever. He was 
sorry to say that the Bill fell very far 
short of the expectations of the country, 
and he therefore begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Dr. CAMERON, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that if he had merely 
a theoretical objection upon any one 
particular point, he would not think it 
necessary to oppose the progress of the 
Bill; but what he really did object to 
was, that all the propositions which 
the Bill embodied were directly in 
opposition to the recommendations of 
the important Commission which, a few 
years ago, inquired into the whole sub- 
ject. The proposals in the Bill were 
three-fold. It proposed, in the first place, 
to alter the mode of patronage in the 
appointment of sheriffs substitute. In 
the second place, it proposed to alter the 
mode of appointing the procurators fiscal ; 
and it proposed, in the third place, that 
there should be a very limited extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Sheriff Courts. 
Now, he said that in all these three 
points, the Bill was diametrically opposed 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission which had inquired into the 
whole matter. To show the importance 
that should be attached to the question, 
he need only read a few of the names of 
distinguished Commissioners. They were 
Lord Colonsay, Lord Justice Clerk Inglis, 
Lord Young, ard Lord Moncreiff. There 
were also several English jurists of 
great eminence upon the Commission, 
and they made a most careful investiga- 
tion into the whole subject. Now, as to 
the first point, the Commission recom- 
mended that the appointment of the 
sheriff substitute should be allowed to 
remain as it was. There was a great 
deal of apparent force in the argument 
that Judges should all be appointed 
direct from the Crown; but the relations 
between the sheriff and the sheriff sub- 
stitute were of a very peculiar descrip- 
tion, and after looking into the whole 
matter calmly and dispassionately, not 
merely that Commission, but a Commis- 
sion which preceded them in 1834 came 
to the conclusion that the patronage of 
these offices should remain in the hands 
of the sheriff. The Royal Commission 
of 1870 in their Report stated that it 
had been suggested to them, as it was 
to the Commission in 1834, that the 
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sheriff substitute should no longer be 
appointed by the sheriffs, but by the 
Crown, and they had come to the same 
conclusion as that of the former Com- 
mission. The strongest testimony had 
been borne tothe excellence, impartiality, 
and purity of these appointments; and 
if the two offices were to be maintained 
on their present footing, they thought it 
for the public advantage that the sheriff, 
who had the strongést interest in pro- 
curing the services of the best qualified 
man, should continue to have the power 
of appointing the sheriff substitute— 
subject, of course, to the revision of the 
Court above. The next point in the Bill 
was that of the appointment of the pro- 
curators fiscal, who were at present ap- 
pointed by the sheriffs, and whom the 
Bill proposed to render the nominees of 
the Crown. Upon that point, again, the 
Bill went directly against the views 
of the Commission. The Commission 
had approved of the present mode of 
appointing these officials and the con- 
ditions under which they held office. 
What, then, was the object of bringing 
in a Bill at this period of the Session in 
order to make these changes? He had 
no opinion on the matter personally; but 
he thought there lay upon the Govern- 
ment, who wished to force this Bill upon 
the House, the onus of showing that the 
Commission were wrong and that they 
(the Government) were right. He held 
in his hand a report by the sheriffs, 
who expressed the same opinion as the 
two Commissions. The third point in 
the Bill was the extension of the juris- 
diction of the Sheriff Courts, and he must 
say upon that point that the necessity for 
some reform had been repeatedly enforced. 
It was a very evident anomaly that the 
sheriff, who was entitled to deal with 
questions involving personal property to 
the extent of £100,000 or more, should 
be prevented from giving a judgment in 
any case affecting heritable property. 
But even upon that point the Bill did 
not set about the reform in the proper 
direction. In the first place, the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction which the Lord 
Advocate proposed was practically use- 
less. It was so small that it was not 
worth having; and, in the second place, 
the limitation which it proposed, and 
which he believed was intended to be 
adhered to, was directly in the teeth of 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
again. What did they say upon this 
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point? They said it was suggested as a 
remedy that the jurisdiction should be 
limited to property of a trifling amount. 
It was, however, found impossible to 
fix upon any satisfactory criterion of 
value. If jurisdiction in questions of 
heritable right and title were to be 
conferred upon the Sheriff Courts, the 
majority of their number recommended 
that it should extend to all cases irres- 
spective of value. Had this been pro- 
posed, he (Dr. Cameron) would have 
been content to overlook the more or less 
theoretical objections which he had raised 
on the other points of the Bill; but as it 
went so completely against the recom- 
mendations of the Commission in every 
proposal, and as there was no immediate 
demand in Scotland for legislation on 
the subject, he did not see any possible 
reason for pushing the Bill through at 
this time of the Session. Therefore, he 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Inverness. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘no measure affecting the Sheriff Courts of 
Scotland can be satisfactory unless provision be 
made for the abolition of the double sheriffship,” 
—(Mr. Mackintosh,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Srr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY con- 
sidered that the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness had raised the question as to 
whether sheriffs in Scotland should be 
abolished. That had long been agitated 
in Scotland, and, in his opinion, the 
people of Scotland had not yet made up 
their minds on that point. The ultimate 
number of sheriffs would be decreased 
in Scotland as vacancies occurred, and 
the Bill at least paved the way for the 
abolition of the sheriff principal in course 
of time, if the people of Scotland should 
arrive at one mind on the subject. Now, 
with regard to the first part of the three 
into which the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) had divided the Bill, that 
proposition did seem to him to be a 
reasonable one. Why should sheriffs 
principal have the appointment of sub- 
stitutes? Surely, the Crown could make 
as good an appointment as the sheriffs 
themselves; and, besides, if there were 
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a vacancy in the officeof sheriff principal, 
the sheriff who succeeded would have to 
go on with the sheriff substitutes who 
remained. Then it was said that politi- 
cal interests would have weight in these 
appointments in the future ; but had not 
political influence weight in these ap- 
pointments in the present? Did nota 
sheriff principal in nine cases out of ten 
appoint a member of his own Party to 
be his sheriff substitute? It seemed to 
him that the Crown was just as likely 
to make good appointments as the sheriff 
in that matter. He did not wish for one 
moment to put it forward that the sheriffs 
had not made good appointments in the 
past. He believed that in most cases 
the sheriffs had exercised their patron- 
age exceedingly well; but it seemed to 
him that on constitutional grounds as 
they received their pensions from the 
Crown, they should be appointed by the 
Crown. Then with regard to the pro- 
curators fiscal, the sheriffs had a great 
objection to the Crown taking these ap- 
pointments into their own hands; but, 
at the same time, their position at the 
present moment was a very anomalous 
one. They were serving two masters. 
They were appointed by the sheriff, and 
had to take his directions in the investi- 
gation of crime. But the moment the 
prisoner was committed for trial, they 
became the servants of the Lord Advo- 
cate, and had to take their directions 
from him. He therefore thought, upon 
the whole, that the alteration of the 
patronage of the procurators fiscal from 
the sheriffs to the Crown was a good 
one. With regard to the second part of 
the Bill, he did not profess himself to be 
a great judge of the matter, but he knew 
there was considerable difference of opi- 
nion with reference to it. The opinion 
of the Commission was that there should 
be no limitation as to value. Whether 
that were right or not, he hardly con- 
sidered himself competent to judge ; but 
there was no doubt that in their Report 
they took a very decided view on the 
subject, and they thought that, as there 
was an appeal at any moment to the 
Court of Session, so that the case could 
be taken immediately into the hands of 
that Court, that there was no reason for 
this change. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that before 
making any remarks on the Bill, of which 
he approved generally, he thought it 
right to state that the business of Scot- 
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land on this, as on many other occasions, 
had been unduly pushed into a corner. 
They were told a few days ago by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that an im- 
portant Bill—the South Africa Bill— 
would be taken to-day; and it was only 
between 1 and 2 o’clock that morning 
that the House was told for the first time 
that the Sheriff Courts Bill would be 
taken. He read in the morning paper 
of this arrangement. Had he not 
noticed the statement there he would 
have been elsewhere that day, and he 
thought it was wrong to press un the 
Business of Scotland in this way without 
due Notice, as if it were of no importance 
whatever. There had been no proper 
Notice given, no courtesy shown to Scotch 
Members in this matter. As a conse- 
quence, there were only, he believed, at 
that moment about 18 Scotch Members 
present, though probably a much larger 
number would have been present had 
they known that the Bill was to come on. 
Some Scotch Members had asked the 
Government to give a Saturday Sitting 
for the Roads and Bridges Bill, which 
they thought far more important than 
the measure before the House, but the 
Government said a Saturday could not 
be given. For this measure a Saturday 
had suddenly been’ given, unasked for. 
In the views taken by the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh) he most cordially 
concurred. He thought no real reform 
of the Sheriff Court could be obtained 
that was worth much unless the double 
sheriffships were abolished. He would 
only continue the sheriffs of Edinburgh- 
shire and Lanark, where there was a 
large amount of business. There were 
now only 15 sheriffships extant instead 
of 30, and over three statutory sentence 
had been pronounced. That would 
reduce the number to 12. Deducting 
Edinburgh and Lanark there would only 
be 10 sheriffships left with which to 
deal. Hethought the House would feel 
that the large majority of these 10 should 
not exist. The Government were ex- 
ceeding penurious in regard to Scotland 
when any grant for a useful purpose was 
wanted. Here were 10 sheriffships 
which the people of Scotland would be 
glad to dispense with as vacancies oc- 
curred, if the emoluments were applied 
to other purposes more useful. On the 
general scope of the Bill he was sorry to 
be obliged to differ from a Gentleman 
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whom he so much respected, and with 
whom he so often acted (Dr. Cameron). 
In 1869, he advocated all the prin- 
ciples which were embodied in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Inverness, and in this Bill. Speaking 
of the sheriffs’ substitute, he then said— 


“The judgment of those gentlemen who hear 
the cases and examine the witnesses, and know 
the character of the persons on the spot, may be 
reversed by the principal sheriff resident in 
Edinburgh, who has never seen the witnesses 
and knows nothing about the case except what 
he has learned by reading the evidence laid 
before him. On an appeal to a higher court it 
is often found, as might be expected, that the 
judgment of the principal sheriff was wrong, 
and that of the local sheriff right Many parties 
in Scotland think these non-resident sheriffs 
ought to be abolished altogether, and that the 
position of the local sheriffs ought to be some- 
what improved, and put on a more permanent 
and respectable footing than at present.” 


That was just what had been done by 
the Bill, in so far as regarded the sheriffs’ 
substitutes. He went on to say on that 
occasion— 

‘**T admit there is a difference of opinion, and 
some advocate the non-resident sheriffs, but to 


my mind the disadvantages of the present sys- 
tem greatly outweigh its advantages.” 


These opinions, expressed eight years 
ago, have been confirmed since. He had 
heard them discussed in public and in 
private, and the more he had heard the 
more he had been confirmed in the opi- 
nion that they were right. He had also 
expressed the opinion at that time that 
the sheriff-substitutes should be ap- 
pointed directly by the Home Secretary 
at a salary to be fixed by him. Having 
held these views then, and holding them 
still, he was pleased to see that the Bill 
substantially embodied them. He also 
approved of the proposals of the Bill 
with reference to the procurators-fiscal, 
thinking that an office of such import- 
ance as theirs should be in the patronage 
of the Crown. One could easily under- 
stand the sheriffs disapproving of this 
proposal ; but the largest Law Body in 
Scotland—the solicitors of the Supreme 
Court—had approved a few days ago 
the proposal to extinguish the patronage 
of the principal sheriffs, and to place the 
appointment in the hands of the Crown. 
Placing the opinion of the 15 sheriffs 
against that of the 300, 400, or 500 
procurators before the Supreme Court 
of Scotland, he thought the weight of 
authority would be allowed to the latter. 


Mr, U‘ Laren 
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As to the small power given to the 
Sheriff Courts on questions of real pro- 
perty, he remembered expressing the 
opinion once before when the question 
came incidentally before the House, 
that it would be wise on the part of the 
Home Secretary to make one uniform 
law for England and Scotland. The 
Bill did embody that principle, as he 
understood, and the law was made iden- 
tical in the Sheriff Courts of Scotland 
with that which applied to the County 
Courts of England. He had no bigoted 
feeling on this subject, and was open to 
have the question discussed and decided 
on any other limit that might be thought 
more advantageous. One point was of 
considerable importance. He could not 
find that any appointment of a sheriff 
principal had been made for the last 
20 years that had not been a purely 
political appointment. It would be a 
serious matter if this rule were continued 
under the new system, in the appoint- 
ment of 57 sheriff substitutes, who exer- 
cised both civi! and criminal jurisdiction, 
and he would urge that at some future 
stage of the Bill, if not to-day, a distinct 
assurance on the part of the Government 
should be given that no such rule should 
be followed in future, but that the Crown 
would endeavour to find the best men 
who were willing to accept thefoffice at 
the salaries appertaining to them. If 
the present Government gave such an 
assurance he had no doubt that a 
similar assurance would be given by any 
Government that followed, and the re- 
sult would be that Scotland would have 
a set of County Court Judges who were 
above the suspicion of being connected 
with politics; and they would in this 
way be better qualified men, and would 
be looked up to with greater respect, 
seeing that they were selected because 
of. their supposed merits and not be- 
cause of any Parliamentary or other 
influence which they might possess. 
He would support some of the Amend- 
ments on the Paper; but he hoped 
the Bill in its main features would be 
passed into law, and |that it would be 
the foundation of a new County Court 
system from which the principal sheriffs 
would be abolished, and under which 
the sheriffs-substitute would have their 
status and emoluments much improved 
throughout Scotland. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE trust- 
ed that the House would allow the Bill to 
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go on without further delay. The hon. 
Member who had proposed the Amend- 
ment had raised a question beyond the 
scope of the Bill. He (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) thought that the question of 
double sheriffships had not met with the 
inquiry on the part of the Commission 
which its importance had deserved. That 
was very much owing to the fact that 
they were engaged upon an inquiry as 
to the desirability of raising new local 
Courts to supersede the Sheriff Courts 
altogether, which prevented their giving 
due consideration to the more practical 
question. He was not wedded to the 
system of double sheriffship. He thought 
there were great advantages in it as it 
now stood; but if it were to be altered, 
it must be altered by a much more 
sweeping change than had been sug- 
gested in the debate. The theory of it 
was perfect, being to have the advantage 
of having a gentleman of practice in the 
higher Courts to act as a Court of Appeal 
against local juridiction. But it hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that the highest 
class of practitioners very seldom took 
these offices, and there were sometimes 
appointed persons who had left practice, 
or whose practice had left them, and 
who had not that perfect practical know- 
ledge of their profession which the Judge 
of a Court of Appeal ought to have. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the system had, on the whole, acted well, 
and had supplied a cheap and ready 
means of appeal to the country. If 
suitors had not these sheriffs to appeal 
to, the Court of Session must be got to 
undertake the duty. He regarded the 
Bill as a tentative measure. It was a 
cautious and moderate Bill which might 
lead to further improvments and changes 
in this direction. With regard to the 
question of jurisdiction in matters of 
real property, he could not agree with 
those hon. Members who said that the 
jurisdiction was urgently required to 
meet the great demand on the part of 
the country to have it on the same foot- 
ing as personal property. On the con- 
trary, the result of his experience was, 
that the one thing most prominent in 
people’s minds with regard to personal 
property was to have summary juris- 
diction.. He could not look forward with 
much hope to the transferring of juris- 
diction in a very large degree from the 
Supreme Court to the local Courts, 
which would be controlled by laws of 
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various kinds, and would lack unity. 
The measure of the Government was of 
a tentative character, and so far as it 
went, it met very nearly the requirements 
of the case; it was only in the case of 
small properties that the grievance was 
much felt on account of expense. But 
there were cases before the Commis- 
sioners in which the jurisdiction might 
be increased where the question of pro- 
perty was incidentally raised. It might 
be of advantage in such cases that the 
jurisdiction of sheriffs substitute should 
be extended; but, subject to that, he 
thought the demand for the extension of 
jurisdiction was of a very limited kind. 
Though he should be content to give 
them an unlimited jurisdiction, subject 
to the checks, as in the former Bill, that 
it should be in the power of a defendant 
to move a case into the higher Court, he 
did not complain of the Lord Advocate 
for being cautious. In nine cases out of 
ten, he knew that a case would be moved 
into the higher Court, so that the com- 
mencement in the lower Court would be 
superfluous. As to the question of ap- 
pointing the sheriffs substitute, the Com- 
mission, of which he had been a Member, 
gave its opinion as to the good working 
of the present system. If the Govern- 
ment had let the matter alone, he thought 
no one would have complained, except, 
perhaps, the sheriffs substitute them- 
selves, to whose office a higher impor- 
tance and dignity would be attached if 
they owed their appointments to the 
Crown. He thought the present system 
had worked well, and endorsed the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners on that point; 
but the Crown acted with responsibility, 
and while he thought the change would 
be of little advantage, there would be 
little danger init. The case with regard 
to the procurators fiscal was different, 
and he did not think that the Crown 
would act with the same responsibility 
in this case. Subject to these qualifica- 
tions, he trusted the Government would 
be allowed to carry on the Bill; and he 
thought the Sitting would, in that case, 
have a more practical effect than if it 
had been wasted in a discussion on the 
Roads and Bridges Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he could 
not accept without protest the position 
in which the Government wished to 
place the Scotch Members. Notwith- 
standing the promise made to them em- 
phatically at the commencement of the 
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Session that Scotch Business should :re+ 
ceive more attention and have more 
time given for its discussion than :pre- 
viously, yet this measure, which was the 
only measure for Scotland of importance 
that was likely to pass, was thrust. into 
a Saturday’s Sitting on less than 12 
hours’ notice. He did not think that 
the promise at the beginning of the 
Session had been all redeemed. . It had 
been intimated privately by those re- 
sponsible for Scotch Business that the 
Government would not admit any im, 
portant Amendments on this Bill; and 
as the Government was all powerful, 
the question resolved itself into this— 
Was it worth while to accept the Bill 
as it stood, or should they defer any 
Law Reform and hope for a much more 
important and comprehensive measure 
in some future Session? He had very 
great difficulty in arriving at the con- 
clusion that this Bill was worth having. 
It was far short of the expectations of 
the people of Scotland in regard to Law 
Reform, and he was much obliged to 
the hon. Member for Inverness for 
bringing forward his Amendment, as it 
raised a discussion on one important 
point about which the people of Scot- 
land had made up their minds, The 
opinion had been forced upon him (Mr. 
Barclay) for a considerable time that 
they must not expect any material, re- 
form of the law of Scotland or its admi- 
nistration so long as the Parliamentary 
business of Scotland was entrusted—to 
a certain extent, at least—to the control 
of a Gentleman who must feel himself 
amenable to the opinion of the Parlia- 
ment House in Edinburgh. It had 
been freely stated that a previous Lord 
Advocate, distinguished by his efforts 
for Law Reform, had experienced the 
influence of the Edinburgh lawyers to 
such an extent that he was prevented 
from going on with Law Reform; and 
this was a good reason why the business 
of Scotland should be entrusted to some 
Member from Scotland not so directly 
responsible to the opinion of Parliament 
House. Not until they had an Under 
Secretary of State to take charge of 
Scotch Business could they expect it to 
command the attention it deserved. 
With regard to the business done by 
sheriffs and sheriff-substitutes, he had 
had a Return prepared which he be- 
lieved might be relied upon. He found 
that the business dealt with by. the 
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sheriff-substitutes was as follows during 
one year :-+—Actions for:debt above £12, 
11,862; miscellaneous ‘and administra- 
tive applications,:9,3295 | actions im 
Small Debt Courts almost wholly: before 
the sheriff-substitutes, 43,455;; and, im- 
cluding the, criminal: cases; the : total 
number .of...cases before these officers 
was 87,389; while the number of) cases 
dealt with: by the. sheriff-principals \in 
the same period. was: 1,153; | The sheriffs 
received between £800:-and £900 a-year 
for disposing,,of!,50 or 60 cases: each; 
and were not restricted to their judicial 
business. , They might do private. busi- 
ness in| the Supreme. QGourt. It was 
easy, therefore, to understand that the 
sheriffs .were| very unwilling that the 
structure should be interfered with which 
practically yielded between £800 and 
£900. a-year, for a.sineecure office... But 
what was more objectionable was that 
the skeriff-substitutes, who really did 
the work, were only paid £600 to £650 
on an average. He had heard it argued 
in defence of the small salaries of sheriff- 
substitutes, who were not allowed to 
have any private practice; that they had 
very little work to/do.'’ But it was an 
unsonnd principle to keep a gentleman 
who was expected to represent Her Ma- 
jesty and the! majesty of the law on a 
small salary, even if he had little work 
to\do; and it would: be.much more: ad- 
vantageous for. the  sheriff-substitutes 
and the public at large if the number 
of the substitutes was reduced and: the 
salaries were increased. They ought to 
have.a much \more deeided reform’ than 
was proposed in the Bill before them. 
If a comprehensive scheme were brought 
forward, he thought it would command 
the support. of those people in Edin- 
burgh who exercised so much influence 
over the Scotch Parliamentary business ; 
because if. the double sheriffship was 
abolished, all important’ cases’ would 
then be appealed from the sheriff to the 
Court.of Session, ‘and instead of the ap- 
peal being,.as now, from the substitute 
to the principal, with results which were 
unsatisfactory to all parties, there would 
be an appeal from the sheriff to’ the 
Court of Session; and so the legal fra- 
ternity in Edinburgh would get quite as 
much law business under the reformed 
system as they did at present: | If, there- 
fore, the Lord Advocate: would have the 
courage of his own opinions, and bring 
forward a scheme which would embrace 
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the whole subject of Law Reform, there 
would not be greater opposition to it, 
if so much as to the present smaller 
measure. Considering, therefore, the 
whole position, he had not the least dif- 
ficulty in proposing that the debate be 
now adjourned, and another reason for 
doing so was this—up to yesterday it 
was quite understood that the South 
Africa Bill was going to be taken that 
afternoon. In deference to the views of 
one or two Members who, after the 
great efforts they had recently been 
making, did not feel equal to the effort, 
the Government, about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, had postponed that Bill, and 
intimated that they would take the 
Sheriff Courts Bill. With a view to 
enable the Scotch Members who were 
not present to take part in this debate, 
he begged to move its adjournment. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON seconded the 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. James Barclay.) 


Mr. ORR EWING said, he was 
sorry the hon Member who had last 
spoken had moved the adjournment of 
the debate. The hon. Member must be 
quite aware that there had been no com- 
munication from any part of Scotland 
but what was favourable to the Bill. 
It would be a great disappointment to 
Scotland if the Bill were defeated by 
the action of Scotch Members. He 
thought the Bill might be allowed to 
pass, for if it were not all that some 
hon. Members desired, at all events it 
must be better to have that improve- 
ment than to be without it. The only 
real objection brought forward by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Barclay) was that 
the Bill did not provide for the aboli- 
tion of the double sheriffships, and he 
held out to the House the small number 
of appeals to the sheriffs principal, 
and the great expense of what he called 
sinecure offices. The number of cases 
did not matter much, for it was neces- 
sary to have men of superior education 
and of great legal knowledge” But 
would it be a saving to Scotland to 
abolish double sheriffships? If it cost 
£18,000 now for the support of those 
tribunals, they saved a vast sum of 
money to those who were obliged to 
appeal. No doubt, the abolition would 
be an immense benefit to the Courts of 
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Edinburgh; but it would impose an 
enormous expense on the people of 
Scotland if litigants in Wick, or Aber- 
deen, or Dundee, or Glasgow were 
obliged to carry every appeal to a 
Court in Edinburgh. He was sure the 
feeling in Glasgow would be against 
the abolition of sheriffs depute in the 
county of Lanark, where, ever since he 
had been acquainted with Glasgow, the 
sheriffs—the hardest worked men in the 
country—had always been men of the 
highest attainments and legal know- 
ledge. So satisfied were the inhabitants 
of Glasgow with the decisions of the 
sheriffs depute thatthenumber of appeals 
from them to the Court of Session were 
comparatively few. It was all very well 
for the hon. Member to say that they 
were taken from the same class of men. 
The same thing might be argued against 
the Court of Session—that the Judges 
were taken from the same class of men 
as the sheriffs depute. He would 
point out that, besides civil cases, the 
sheriffs had very large criminal juris- 
diction, and it was very important 
that they should be highly qualified. 
He was satisfied that all populous 
places would be against the abolition 
of the local appeal Court. But whe- 
ther that was so or not, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire, though 
he might not be altogether satisfied 
with the measure before the House, 
would agree that they were met for 
the purpose of passing something. 
Nothing for Scotland had heen passed 
at all, and he hoped the Motion for ad- 
journment would not be persevered with. 
As to the statement that there had been 
no Notice, the Bill had been in the 
mind of Scotch Members during the 
whole Session. The Government were 
entitled to bring the Bill forward, and 
Scotch Members ought to have been 
prepared for any Scotch Business that 
day. 

Mr. LEITH also trusted the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. He quite 
concurred in what had been said as to 
the Bill not being satisfactory to the 
people of Scotland generally—that it was 
not comprehensive enough to meet their 
wishes—and that it was not what they 
were justified in looking for. At the 
same time, he was very desirous that 
the Bill should pass into Committee, and 
thought that the Scotch people, though 
dissatisfied with the Bill on the grounds 
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he had stated, were desirous that: thé 
Bill should pass. It was a small mea- 
sure of reform, but still it was a measure 
of reform, and for that reason he should 
oppose the adjournment of the debate, 
or any Motion having for its object the 
preventing of the Bill from passing. At 
the same time, he thought it right to 
point out some of the objections that he 
had to the Bill. He knew the difficul- 
ties which the present Lord Advocate, 
and previous Lord Advocates, had had 
in touching the question of Law Reform, 
and he could sympathize with them in 
those difficulties, which proceeded from 
what he might call professional Conser- 
vatism ; but he urged on the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and on the Government, that 
class interests ought not to prevail over 
the public interests. He had evidence 
of the force of that professional Conser- 
vatism from what took place in the two 
last Sessions, as to this measure of re- 
form. Last Session they had a Bill 
brought in giving a limit of £2,000 in 
regard to dealing with cases of heritable 
rights, the object being to extend the 
jurisdiction of Sheriff Courts in that 
respect. Did they find an improvement 
on that point in the present Bill? No; 
but a retrograde movement. That was 
the best evidence they could have as to 
that professional Conservatism which 
had proved too strong for the Lord Ad- 
yocate and for the Government. The 
people wanted that extension of juris- 
diction without limitation. The Com- 
mission of 1870, composed of the highest 
legal functionaries both in Scotland and 
England, reported that the extension. of 
jurisdiction in regard to heritable rights 
should be without limit. [Mr. AnpEr- 
son: Hear, hear!] They said that if 
jurisdiction was to be extended to heri- 
table rights, there ought to be no limi- 
tation in regard to value, because it was 
evident that the difficult questions of 
real property law must arise in small 
properties as well as in large ones. 
Another and a practical reason was that 
there would be delay and expense 
arising out of the limitation itself, for in 
almost every case there would be an 
issue raised before the issue on the 
merits as to the competency of the Court 
to try the case. On these grounds the 
Report of the Commissioners was unani- 
mous that, as regarded heritable rights, 
there should be no limitation whatever. 
In the present Bill they had the limita- 
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tion to: £2,000 converted ‘into aclimita- 
tion to £20 annual value as regarded 
heritable rights, and £500 as: regarded 
movables in declaratory actions. He 
would put it to the common sense of the 
Lord Advocate whether there was any 
principle in that limitation. They had 
heard that there was no limitation as to 
the question of money ; they might have 
hundreds of thousands of pounds decided 
by that tribunal, and yet they had a 
limitation of £20 annual value in regard 
to heritable rights, and £500 as to 
movables. So that beyond that limit a 
man must go to Edinburgh to try his 
case, instead of having it tried where he 
had his witnesses and his books. There 
was another important defect. The 8th 
clause neutralized entirely what was 
given by Clause 7 and sub-clauses, be- 
cause it gave power to the defendant in 
every action which might be brought 
under the extended jurisdiction imme- 
diately, and without cause assigned, to 
put a stop note on the process, and to 
have it transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court in Edinburgh. 
The supposed extension of jurisdiction 
was, therefore, altogether illusory. The 
Bill was a permissive Bill. It required 
the consent both of the plaintiff and the 
defendant in every case in order to give 
jurisdiction to the Court, for Clause 8 
neutralized the apparent gift to the 
public in Clause 7. As to the transfer 
and appointments, it was an anomaly 
that could only prevail in Scotland that 
appointments should be made by private 
persons while the salaries were paid by 
the Government. He was in favour of 
transferring the appointment of sheriffs 
substitute and procurators fiscal to the 
Government. On the general question 
he held that the Bill had the concur- 
rence of professional and public opinion 
in Scotland. He would not much longer 
occupy the House. In his view the po- 
sition of the sheriff as a Court of Appeal 
was an anomaly, and prejudicial to the 
public interest. It was not established 
by statute nor called for by public con- 
venience. It had arisen accidentally 
from the appointment of one man to act 
in the absence and in the name of the 
sheriff. The decisions were always those 
of the sheriff; but business increased, 
the sheriff substitute was salaried by the 
Government, and then it was found he 
had almost all the legal business of the 
country, and the appellate jurisdiction 
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of the» sheriff crept in. ‘But: these: two 
judicial officers were of the same grade 
in the profession—three years’ practice ; 
while in experience the Judge of the 
Appeal Oourt was often less experienced 
and less able than his substitute. Two 
maxims were paramount in this matter 
—first, there should be a distinct supe- 
riority in the Court of Appeal above the 
Court whose decisions were to be re- 
viewed ; and, secondly, that there should 
be such uniform and authoritative expo- 
sition of the law as to give respect and 
force to it throughout the country. Both 
these things were wanting in the pre- 
sent Sheriffs Courts. To do away with 
the double sheriffship would open a wide 
question— What was the appellate juris- 
diction to which a party should appeal ? 
and this must be dealt with sooner or 
later by the Government. On this point 
Sir Roundell Palmer (now Lord Sel- 
borne) and Mr. Moncreiff, a late Lord 
Advocate (now Lord Moncreiff), recom- 
mended there should be a new constitu- 
tion of the Appellate Court, a Court of 
Session in regard to appeal; and that 
instead of appeals going from the Lord 
Ordinary to the House, there should be 
a new body constituted, so as to get rid 
of unnecessary Judges, and that there 
should be only one appeal from that 
body to the House of Lords. That, he 
submitted, was worthy of the attention 
of the Lord Advocate. The sheriff sub- 
stitutes ought to have a status which 
would command respect and give dignity 
to the office, and he was glad to find that 
the Crown was going to take them under 
its wings. But he would also suggest 
the propriety of increasing the salaries 
of those officers, as no increase had been 
made since 1854, and since that time 
the business and also the expenses of 
living had increased. By domg away 
with the system of double sheriffs, which 
entailed an unnecessary and startling 
expense upon the country, they would 
be in a position to improve the means 
and the status of the former officers. As 
regarded the qualifications of sheriff 
substitutes, he must bear his humble 
testimony to them as being a most effi- 
cient body of men. He knew that in 
Aberdeenshire and the neighbouring 
county of Kincardineshire they had two 
as efficient officers as were to be found 
in any part of the world; and, therefore, 
in considering the question of doing 
away with double sheriffships, the Go- 
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vernment would not’ be hampered by 
any consideration in reference to the 
competency of the deputy sheriffs for 
the performance of the duties which 
would devolve upon them. 

Mr. RAMBAY, in supporting the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, said, that after the full state- 
ment of the objections to this Bill which 
had been made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Leith), it 
was quite unnecessary that he should 
detain the House at any length by a 
statement of his own views. He thought 
that this Bill was wholly incommensu- 
rate with the wants and wishes of the 
people of Scotland, and it had so little 
in it worthy of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate, 
that he felt sorry that such a measure 
should have been proposed to them. 
When the Sheriffs Court Bill introduced 
last year was modified in order to allow 
the portion relating to procedure to pass, 
many hon. Members then understood 
that the Bill to be brought in this year 
would deal with the whole judicial sys- 
tem of Scotland. In particular, they 
were led to expect that the jurisdiction 
of the sheriffs would be extended. His 
own feeling was in favour of doing 
away with all limit as to the adjudi- 
eation of heritable questions in the 
Sheriffs Courts. Nor could there be 
any doubt that the suggestion to do 
away with the double sheriffships was 
one which should also receive the con- 
sideration of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It would be in accordance 
with the feelings and wishes of the 
people of Scotland that these offices 
should be done away with. An hon. 
Member had asked how the increased 
expense which would thereby be caused 
was to be met. He should suggest the 
very simple mode that they should ‘not 
only not increase the cost of their judi- 
cial establishments, but also that they 
should be considerably reduced. He 
had not one word to say of either the 
sheriffs or sheriff substitutes except in 
commendation of the impartial manner 
in which they discharged their onerous 
and important duties. Everyone who 
had the pleasure of the acquaintance of 
these gentlemen must know that there 
was no class of men in Scotland who 
stood higher in the estimation of the 
people for probity and integrity in every 
relation of life. But when he found, 
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according to a Return which was granted 
at his own instance, that there were 18 
sheriffs depute in Scotland, that these 
learned gentlemen were only employed 
during the year ending the 31st of De- 
cember, 1875, for 627 days, and that 
the total number of causes tried before 
them was 2,875, it must be evident that 
they did not require to contemplate any 
increase in their judicial establishment. 
On the contrary, a very great decrease 
should be brought about as speedily as 
possible. He should certainly never 
contemplate that during the tenure of 
office of any of these gentlemen they 
should be deprived of their income with- 
out sufficient cause. But that was a very 
different question from passing the Bill 
before the House, which contained no 
provision for dealing with the question 
at all. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman contemplated a reduction in the 
number of the Judges in the Sheriff 
Courts, but why was not some provision 
on the subject included in the Bill? 
Why were not arrangements made by 
the Bill for having the causes in the 
civil Courts tried by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court when on Circuit 
in Scotland in the same way as they 
were tried in England? If a measure 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
carrying out a comprehensive reform of 
that nature, it would have had his 
cordial support and that of nine-tenths 
of the Members who represented Scotch 
constituencies. But they were asked 
now to pass a Bill which, instead of 
doing that which they expected, did 
even less than was proposed to be done 
by the measure introduced last year. 
If it be true that the Government would 
not consent to the introduction of any 
important Amendments into this Bill, 
he thought they could not do better 
than adjourn the debate, and allow the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite to consider the whole subject with 
a view to the introduction of a more 
comprehensive measure in another Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I hope 
the hon. Member who has moved the 
adjournment of the debate will be in- 
duced to withdraw the Motion before 
the House. I quite admit that this Bill 
does not provide everything that is 
wanted or everything that is necessary ; 
but it does institute a new principle, at 
all events so far as the Scotch judicature 
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is concerned, and it may be taken as an 
earnest of something else which is to 
come. The hon. Member who has just 
sat down must be well aware that one 
of the vacancies amongst the Scotch 
Judgeshas not been filled up, and that the 
whole question of the number of Judges 
in Scotland is under the consideration 
of my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate and myself, and I do 
trust before long a measure will be in- 
troduced to deal in a larger way with 
the whole judicature system of Scotland. 
But this, at all events, is a step in one 
direction, and I may say that personally 
no representations have been made to 
me from any part of Scotland in opposi- 
tion to this Bill. I believe that so far 
as it goes—I say nothing more than 
that—that, so far as it goes, it will be 
acceptable to the people of Scotland. It 
will certainly, to some degree, extend 
the jurisdiction of these Sheriffs Courts. 
If it is really wished when we come to 
the clauses of the Bill to adjourn its fur- 
ther consideration, I shall have no ob- 
jection, on behalf of the Government, to 
that course after the Speaker has left the 
Chair and the Preamble has been post- 
poned ;. but I hope that, at all events, 
we shall be allowed to go into Commit- 
tee this afternoon. It has been stated 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) and some others that no 
Amendments brought forward in Com- 
mittee would be entertained. That is 
an assumption which I venture to think 
is hardly justified. I can promise that 
all the Amendments which have been 
placed on the Paper shall receive full 
and fair consideration. I notice some 
Amendments standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). The Bill raises the juris- 
diction of the Courts to £20 in one case 
and £500 in the other, and the hon. 
Member by his Amendments proposes 
to increase those limits to £50 and 
£1,000 respectively. Now, neither my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate nor myself has the slightest 
objection to consider very favourably 
those proposals. So far as at present 
advised, I shall not offer any objection 
in regard to the proposal to raise the 
limit of value to £1,000, and if the hon. 
Member will fix the limit of yearly value 
in the same proportion—namely, £40 
a-year, I shall have no objection to 
accept that also. I merely mention this 
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to show that any Amendments proposed 
will receive fair consideration. I am 
quite aware of the usefulness of this 
discussion in regard to the double 
sheriffs, which is really a question in 
which I feel the greatest possible in- 
terest, and in regard to which I have 
expressed myself in the House more 
than once; in fact, it is under the 
serious consideration of the Government. 
I was very glad to hear the remarks 
of the hon. Member opposite in regard 
to the patronage clauses of the Bill, for 
I think nothing could be more unwise 
than to leave these appointments in the 
hands of private patrons. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he understood 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate to have been made by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay), distinctly as a protest 
against the way in which Scotch Busi- 
ness was managed in that House. He 
wished shortly to refer to the circum- 
stances under which this Bill came on 
for a second reading. At a late hour 
one night, when there were several 
Amendments to it, the Government 
begged to be allowed to take the second 
reading formally, on the understanding 
that they would give an opportunity for 
a full discussion of the Bill on the Motion 
to go into Committee. Well, the Bill 
was allowed to go through; but he asked 
whether the very distinct, pledge which 
was given that there would be the fullest 
opportunity for discussion on the next 
stage had been fairly kept? Two days 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that there was to bea Sitting 
on Saturday, not for the purpose of 
taking this Bill, but the South Africa 
Bill; but at a late hour the night before 
the Government suddenly decided not to 
take the South Africa Bill, in deference 
to some Irish Members who had been a 
little troublesome to them. In taking 
that course the Government gave Mem- 
bers a very bad lesson, showing that by 
adopting a policy of obstruction the Irish 
Members got what they wanted, while 
Members from Scotland, who did not 
obstruct the Business at all, got nothing. 
This suggested whether it would not be 
wise for the Scotch Members to adopt a 
policy,of obstruction also. _The Govern- 
ment having abandoned their intention 
to take the South Africa Bill, the ques- 
tion was what Bill should be taken; and 
they said—‘‘Oh, take the Scotch Bill; 
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anything is good enough to give to the 
Scotch Members.” The result was that 
not one-third of the Scotch Members 
were present to take part in the discus- 
sion on the Bill. He thought there was 
good ground for complaint that the Bill 
should have been brought in in this 
way. The hon. Member for Dumbarton 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) had said that all the 
representations from Scotland had been 
favourable to the Bill, and that there- 
fore the House ought to pass it. As far 
as his own constituency was concerned, 
they thought the Bill would be of no 
value unless it were amended in Com- 
mittee; and up to a few minutes ago 
they had been given to understand that 
the Government had determined to allow 
no Amendments to be introduced into it. 
With regard to the Bill itself, it pro- 
posed to vest in the Crown the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs substitute and procu- 
rators fiscal, which at present was in the 
hands of the sheriffs. He was not op- 
posed to giving that power to the Crown, 
but he could not forbear from pointing 
out the inconsistency of the Government 
in making this proposal. Only the other 
day, in Committee on the Irish Judica- 
ture Bill, it was proposed that the ap- 
pointment of clerks of assize should rest 
not with the Judges, but with the Go- 
vernment, which many of them con- 
sidered would be an improvement; but 
the Government themselves actually 
carried the clause which fixed the ap- 
pointment in the hands of the Judge. 
But when the Government came to deal 
with Scotland, they took the subsidiary 
appointments away from the Judges and 
vested them in the Crown. With regard 
to the question of the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the sheriffs it would be 
remembered that he had himself a Bill 
before the House on a former occasion, 
which Bill was withdrawn on the intro- 
duction of one by Lord Gordon and a 
pledge that it would be passed. That 
pledge, however, from pressure of other 
work could not be kept, and at an inter- 
view which he had with the Home 
Secretary in the Lobby of the House last 
year, the right hon. Gentleman under- 
took that during the present Session a 
Bill would be introduced extending the 
jurisdiction of the sheriffs. The right 
hon. Gentleman added, however, that he 
must not be understood as absolutely 
| pledged to the limit of £2,000, which 
was in the noble Lord’s (Lord Gordon’ 8) 
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Bill, but he agreed to pledge himself to 
£1,000. He did not accuse the Home 
Secretary of any breach of faith in this 
matter, but on this point his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) memory was distinct, and 
probably more reliable than the-'Home 
Secretary’s because this particular point 
had been one to which he had given 
special attention, his own Bill having 
had no limit to the amount. He re- 
ceived with considerable satisfaction 
the assurance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he was prepared to accept 
Amendments, and particularly the 
Amendment extending the jurisdiction 
to £1,000, and he should not any longer 
attempt to obstruct the progress of the 
Bill. On the contrary, he should be glad 
to see it carried. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could assure the hon. Member that he 
had not the slightest remembrance of 
anything of the nature he had mentioned 
having taken place between them. His 
own view had always been that the limit 
which he had that day proposed ought 
to be included in the Bill. 

Mr. LAING said, he merely rose to 
add his appeal to the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) to with- 
draw his Motion, and allow the Bill to 
go into Committee. He hoped that on 
this occasion they would rather act up 
to their national common sense that half 
a loaf was better than no bread. As far 
as he knew, the principles of the Bill 
were principles upon which they were all 
pretty well agreed. He did not think 
there was any serious opposition in that 
House or in Scotland to the transfer of 
the appointment of local officers to the 
Crown, or to the extension of the juris- 
diction. No doubt, there was a strong 
feeling that the proposed extension was 
not sufficient ; but that objection had so 
far been met by the Home Secretary, 
that the subject might be very well dis- 
cussed in Committee. Practically, he 
thought that the Opposition to the Bill 
chiefly turned upon this—that the ques- 
tion of the double sheriffships had not 
been dealt with. He wished to bear his 
testimony to that being a point of con- 
siderable delicacy and difficulty, and 
that they could not, without extreme in- 
convenience and hardship to the larger 
and more remote counties in Scot- 
land, summarily abolish the existing 
double sheriffs, unless they were pre- 
pared with substitutes for them. In 
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reference to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
he would point out that Scotland had 
been the victim of obstruction as much 
as the Government. He hoped the 
last thing that would enter the mind 
of any Scotch Member would be because 
they had suffered from that course which 
he would not characterize, that therefore 
they themselves should resort to such 
tactics, and oppose Bills indiscriminately, 
whether they approved of them or not. 
He did not think they were likely to get 
a better opportunity than they had now 
for calmly considering the clauses, and 
he therefore hoped the Bill would be 
passed through at the present Sitting. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that in 
consequence of the intimation given by 
the Home Secretary he would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. YEAMAN said, his constituents 
were all in favour of the Bill; but 
thought that considerable Amendments 
might be made in it. He considered 
that the proposal of the Home Secretary 
on the subject of jurisdiction in cases of 
heritable right was of too limited a cha- 
racter. He was not at all sure that the 
existing system of double sheriffships 
tended to increase the expenses, because 
generally their decisions gave satisfac- 
tion to the litigants. He quite approved 
of the appointment of sheriffs substitute 
and procurators fiscal being in the hands 
of the Crown. He was strongly in fa- 
vour of finishing the Bill to-day. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL confessed 
that when he came down to the House 
he was inclined to think that this Bill 
should be more properly entitled “A 
Bill to relieve Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the imputation of doing no- 
thing for Scotland.” The Government 
having recognized the difficulty of pass- 
ing their larger measures had put for- 
ward, as it were, their smallest bantam. 
He admitted that there was a great deal 
of good in the Bill as far as it went, and 
the only question was whether it was 
better for them to accept this very small 
instalment of reform, or to say that they 
would not be put off with this crumb 
from the Ministerial table, but would 
wait for a more comprehensive and satis- 
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factory measure. Providing that the 
Government were prepared to allow a 
full and fair consideration for all the 
Amendments, he was disposed to say 
that they had better accept this small 
modicum of reform now. There was 
very general concurrence as to the 
transfer of patronage to the Crown; but 
as the appointments fell in very slowly 
that was hardly a matter that pressed. 
He thought that as a matter of conve- 
nience it was necessary that there should 
be a combination of the functions of the 
procurator fiscal and the police. The 
police should be placed rather more than 
at present under the procurator fiscal. 
The functions of the two should ke 
amalgamated and merged together. The 
procurators fiscal should be independent 
officers, and the whole duty of prose- 
cuting counsel before the sheriffs should 
lie with them. He thought it right that 
the appointment of procurator fiscal 
should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. As tothe matter of jurisdiction, 
which was the one on which the question 
of adjournment would turn, he had beer 
much struck by what had been said by 
certain legal bodies. They pointed out 
that an arbitrator was competent to 
decide a case, whatever the value of the 
claim might be, with the consent of the 
parties, and if that was so, surely a 
sheriff who had shown himself compe- 
tent to discharge his duties should be 
allowed to decide cases with the consent 
of the parties in the same way. As it 
was a mere optional jurisdiction to refer 
to the sheriff substitute, it appeared pre- 
posterous that that jurisdiction should be 
limited in any manner whatever. The 
only difficulty, he believed, was a fear 
that the clause might take a good deal of 
business from the lawyers of Edinburgh; 
but he hoped the Government would 
resist the pressure of the Legal Profes- 
sion in Edinburgh, and that they would 
think it right and proper in Committee 
to remove this. As to the question of 
the double sheriffship, it was desirable 
that there should be a summary appeal 
of the simplest and cheapest kind, and 
the Government must either materially 
reduce the number of Scotch Judges, 
and somewhat raise the relations of the 
sheriff, so that he might be a Court of 
Appeal sufficiently high to command 
that respect which it was important 
Courts of Appeal should have, or they 
must do what he thought there was a 
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balance of opinion in favour of doing— 
namely, abolishing the superior sheriffs, 
and entrusting a certain Judge in a 
Court of Session with a similar jurisdic- 
tion on appeal as was now exercised by the 
sheriff. He thought it a subject of deep 
regret that in regard to the sheriffs sub- 
stitute the Government had not under- 
taken the plainly necessary reform of 
the consolidation of sheriffs substitutes, 
the diminution of their number, the in- 
crease of their salaries, and the re- 
arrangement of their jurisdictions. In 
conclusion, he thought the House should 
discuss the matter fully, and exhaust 
the Amendments, or make up their 
minds to drop the measure altogether 
and bring in another and larger one 
next Session. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it ap- 
peared to him that it was quite possible 
to deal with the measure satisfactorily 
without determining at this moment the 
question contained in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh)—namely, ‘‘ That no 
measure affecting the Sheriff Courts can 
be satisfactory unless provision be made 
for the abolition of the double sheriff- 
ship.” If that question were to be dis- 
posed of it would occupy more time 
than hon. Members were aware. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. 
W. Barclay) had referred to certain 
statements made by him (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) on this question in 1868. Well, 
he had made that statement of his 
opinions because he entertained them, 
and it was not in the slightest degree 
fair to say that his views in that respect 
had undergone any material change. 
He would point out to the Scotch Mem- 
bers that matters did not stand at all 
now as they did in 1868. There had 
been a great deal of inquiry into the 
general question of the constitution of 
the Law Courts of Scotland, with the 
view of alterations being made in the 
law by statute. A large body of gen- 
tlemen belonging to England and Scot- 
land—men of distinction on the Bench 
and at the Bar, together with others 
who were not connected with the Legal 
Profession—were appointed to consider 
the subject. A great deal of legislation 
had followed from the Report of the 
Commission. The Commission, how- 
ever, did not entertain the view which 
he had entertained and expressed, and 
the result was that they recommended 
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a course of legislation which had since 
been followed, and which was at vari- 
ance with opinions entertained by: the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire and some 
other Gentlemen. The view. of : the 
Commission was entitled to a deal of re- 
spect, and if he had held the office of 
Lord Advocate in 1868 he should not 
have proceeded to legislate on lines en- 
tirely opposed to the recommendations of 
so authoritative a tribunal. The difficulty 
of legislating on these lines had not been 
lessened but increased by the course of 
legislation taken in consequence of the 
Report of the Commission. There were 
a good many things in the Report 
which had his hearty concurrence, and 
many of these suggestions had hecome 
law, but there were many other sugges- 
tions which had not been adopted. His 
sentiments differed from those of the 
Commissioners, on several. important 
points, and he would venture to say 
that some difference as to the weight. of 
the Report had been manifested in the 
debate which had taken place to-day. 
On subjects of legal reform in Scotland, 
he noticed that there was one party who 
alleged that they were going entirely 
wrong if they went in the teeth of the 
Report of the Commission ; and another 
section said that they were going wrong 
if they did not go in the teeth of the Re- 
port. He (the Lord Advocate) could 
not altogether appreciate the argument 
that he was not entitled to go in the 
teeth of the Report when he was at the 
same time called upon to support a Mo- 
tion equally opposed to the Report. 
With regard to the recommendations of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Leith), a great many of them had been 
given effect to by the Legislature. He did 
not wish to stand between the House and 
the Committee; and if he had not been 
personally referred to, he probably 
should not have addressed the House at 
all. He thought the House would be 
unanimous with regard to one point— 
namely, as to the transfer of the pa- 
tronage of the two offices referred to to 
the Crown. Referring to the position 
of the sheriff substitute, he would re- 
mind the House that though he was a 
Judge of lower instance so far as his 
judicial position and duties were con- 
cerned, he was entirely independent of 
the Judge who was in other respects his 
superior. He thought a Judge holding 


that position, and receiving''a consider- 
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able salary:from the Crown, had a:right 
tobe selected: by the Crown. He con- 
fessed to considerable difficulty in deal- 
ing with the office of procurator fiscal ; 
but, at the same time, the House must 
see that it wasian anomaly that an offi- 
cial who was a public prosecutor, who 
was bound in prosecuting crime in the 
Sheriff Court to act according to his 
own intelligence and conscience, should 
really be subject to the Judge who was 
sitting on the Bench, and liable to dis- 
missal by the Judge, if that Judge be 
the sheriff principal, without cause as- 
signed, and therefore liable indirectly, 
he did not say directly, to be influenced 
in a degree which he conceived to be 
inconsistent with the duties of such an 
officer in the conduct of his prosecutions 
before a Judge ; and he (the Lord Ad- 
yoeate) was prepared to maintain, in 
that House and elsewhere, that when a 
prisoner was committed for trial, the 
Judge who committed him ought to have 
no influence, direct or indirect, with the 
conduct of ‘the prosecution. Then the 
next subject which the Bill dealt with 
was a difficult one. He could not con- 
ceive that questions relating to heritable 
rights, to titles of land, or declaratory 
questions, stood in the same position 
as judgments in regard to moveable 
rights, and for this reason—that the 
judgment in the declarator, or a judg- 
ment in regard to land or title, af- 
fected title in regard to which the 
judgment was pronounced as between 
the» owner and neighbour with whom 
a dispute had arisen in all time. This 
judgment became part of the title 
and incident to the property, and it 
therefore became exceedingly desir- 
able, in reference to their landed titles 
in Scotland, ‘that there should be no 
diversity of judgment on those points. 
Scotch Members would be able to 
see this was a matter admitting of a 
great deal of dispute. The office of 
principal sheriff must not be looked on 
from one point of view—namely, his 
judicial duty, because his duty was to a 
great extent administrative, and the dif- 
ferent branches of it affected not only 
the constituticn of the Law Courts in 
his county, but also a great many ques- 
tions affecting county administration, 
for which provision would have to be 
made, as well as arrangements in the 
Courts of Law; and he believed it was 
owing to the usefulness of the sheriffs as 
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administrators/as' well as‘ to the efficient 
manner in which they ‘had discharged 
their judicial duties thatthe feeling which 
existed in their favour in the Report of 
the Commission was to be attributed. 
He did not think that if it had been a 
merely judicial office the same amount 
of kindness and support would have 
been shown to them. Another important 
pomt was that in questions seriously 
affecting the peace of a) county—and 
unfortunately there were counties in 
which there was a good deal of violence 
and crime—the existence of a sheriff 
had: been found of the: utmost value, 
because he acted as a great protector 
between the sheriff substitute and the 
local feeling in the county: When the 
local Judge had been relieved of the trial 
of cases into which party and local feel- 
ing entered, the sheriff had not only 
been of great use to the country, but he 
had afforded the greatest possible aid in 
shielding the local and resident Judge 
from imputations that’ might otherwise 
have been made against his fairness. 
Mr. FRASER~-MACKINTOSH was 
exceedingly gratified by the support ac- 
corded to him; and, being unwilling to 
cause delays, he would, as the Govern- 
ment had stated that the abolition of the 
double sherifiship was under its conside- 
ration, withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That. Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” .put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That. the Chairman..do report. Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,” — 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. LEITH. hoped, that the Com- 
mittee would be allowed to proceed with 
the consideration of the clauses. They 
had now arrived at 20 minutes to 3 
o’clock, and he was sure that. the Bill 
might be disposed of before 7 o’clock if 
it-were proceeded with. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
they would not have such a good oppor- 
tunity as the present again, and they 
must remember that reporting Progress 
meant the givnig up of the Bill. 
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Dr. CAMERON said, the concession 
made by the Home Secretary did not 
so far meet his objections to the Bill, and 
he should feel himself at perfect liberty 
to oppose it in its subsequent stages. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 61; 
Noes 39: Majority 22.—(Div. List, 
No.. 261.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL—[Bi11 215.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


COMMITTEE.. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
move— 

“That in raising such Loans as are really 
inevitable, it is desirable that greater facilities 
should be given to the native community 
throughout. India to invest money in Govern- 
ment Securities in small sums in their several 
localities.” 


He said it was a great source of weak- 
ness and a great evil that the amount of 
remittances to this country from India 
should be continually increasing. It was 
said that the debt due to England from 
India was for value received. To some 
extent that was true; to some extent it 
was not. In time of trouble the amount 
of debt would become a great source of 
weakness. He wished to suggest that 
when it was absolutely necessary that 
the Indian Government should borrow 
at all, they should offer such terms to 
the Natives as would induce them to 
lend the money. They would be then 
adopting the same system as had been 
tried so successfully in France, where 
the National Debt had become a source 
of stability for the Government rather 
than that dangerous element which the 
debt now being incurred by India in 
England was becoming. The Under 
Secretary had stated that the Govern- 
ment intended to borrow £2,500,000 for 
immediate purposes, and the remaining 
£2,500,000 for necessities which might 
afterwards arise. He wanted to know 
whether the Government were to have 
power to raise the £5,000,000 at once ? 
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He wished also to object to the system 
of borrowing from great capitalists. 
Instead of having, as formerly, loans 
open in the villages to all the Natives, the 
Government now issued advertisements 
in the great towns for loans from great 
capitalists. The result of abandoning 
the system of open loans had been that 
India had to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest for the money, and that the faith 
of the Natives in the British Govern- 
ment as the depository of their savings 
had been diminished. The total Rupee 
Debt was some £71,000,000, of which 
the Natives held 25 per cent only, while 
75 per cent was held by Europeans. 
But taking the whole debt of India, in- 
cluding the English and the guaranteed 
railway debt, the Natives did not hold 
more than one-tenth in all. Speaking 
from a political point of view, that was 
not only undesirable, but even dangerous. 
The fact was, the Government of India 
was getting more and more into the 
capitalist groove, and more and more 
taking away from the Natives the in- 
ducement which they formerly had for 
looking with confidence to the Govern- 
ment. Great irrigation works had been 
undertaken by the Government of Bengal, 
which had not paid, and were now lead- 
ing to increased taxation. Some strong 
remarks had been made on that subject 
by an hon. Gentleman now present (Mr. 
Smollett), and therefore he would not go 
fully into the matter. But he would 
merely observe with regard to the Orissa 
Canal that whereas scarcely anyone else 
connected with it had gained, the secre- 
tary had made a fortune, and had cleared 
some £30,000 or £40,000 by the con- 
cern. He understood that it was the 
same gentleman who was secretary to 
the Madras Canal. If what was done 
in the case of the Orissa Canal could be 
repeated in other parts of India, the im- 
pression would be produced that the 
Government of India offered a fair field 
to the harpies of the City. In the case 
of another canal which was undertaken 
on the advice of a respectable and honest 
officer the sanguine estimates were not 
likely to be realized. These instances 
showed how necessary it was not to be 
led away either by speculators or too 
sanguine and enterprizing engineers and 
officers. In reference to the excessive 
preparations made to meet the Bengal 
Famine, he quoted a Minute of his own 
as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, dated 
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February, 1874, submitting to the Go- 
vernment of India Sir Richard Temple’s 
grain estimates for Behar, in which he 
said— 

“‘T confess that the estimate now made ex- 
ceeds what I had thought that Government 
could undertake. I have throughout believed 
that private trade will in most quarters do much, 
As regards a great part of Tirhoot private trade 
cannot be overlooked. Patna is at this moment 
overflowing with private grain seeking an outlet, 
and further private supplies are forthcoming in 
large quantities from the Punjab and the North- 
West Provinces. The failure has been chiefly 
a rice failure. The pulses are good; the present 
rain will allow some quick-growing grains and 
vegetables to be sown; fish, milk, &c., are still 
in the country. Many classes habitually eat 
meat, even in the shape of dead bullocks, 
mice, &c.” 


With regard to the famine demands, in 
future they must try to steer a just 
middle course, and they must also very 
much try to localize these demands. He 
did not think they would steer a just 
middle course until they had localized 
the famine expenditure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution as an Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢in raising such Loans as are really inevitable, 
it is desirable that greater facilities should be 
given to the native community throughout 
India to invest money in Government Securities 
in small sums in their several localities,”’—(Sir 
George Campbell,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN : I beg to move, Sir, 
that the debate be now adjourned ; 
and I think it only respectful to the 
House to state the reasons why I 
make this Motion. The Sheriffs Courts 
(Scotland) Bill was brought on to-day 
most unexpectedly. In fact, it was only 
announced between 1 and 2 o’clock this 
morning that we were to meet at noon 
for the purpose of discussing it. In 
consequence, when we met, a Motion 
was made for the adjournment of the 
debate upon the Bill, and another 
Motion had previously been made to 
the effect that no measure on the sub- 
ject could be satisfactory which did not 
do certain things. The discussion went 
on, and I believe that all the Members 
for Scotland who were present—all, at 
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least, who sit on this:'side of the House 
—expressed their opinions on the ques- 
tion. There were but few Amendments 
on the Paper, and these not of great 
importance, and in all probability an 
hour would have sufficed to pass the Bill 
through Committee. In fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
urged the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment for the adjournment of the debate 
in order to allow the Bill to get into 
Committee, and the hon. Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh), who 
had an Amendment setting forth that 
the measure would not be satisfactory 
unless it provided for the abolition of 
double sheriffships, seeing that the feel- 
ing of the House was strongly in favour 
of going on with the Bill, also agreed 
to withdraw his Amendment. There 
was then a fair field, and consultations 
took place amongst the Scotch Members 
on this side of the House, all of whom 
were agreed, with the exception of one 
Gentleman, who is hostile to the Bill 
altogether, that it was desirable to pro- 
ceed with the measure in Committee. 
I told this to the Lord Advocate, I told 
this to the Under Secretary of State, 
and other hon. Members, and I would 
have told it to the Home Secretary had 
I had an opportunity ; but notwithstand- 
ing the all but unanimous wish of the 
Scotch Members to go on, the Govern- 
ment themselves proposed a Motion for 
reporting Progress. Sir, I think it is 
deeply to be regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should adopt a policy 
of obstruction—that is the word which 
we have heard so frequently of late— 
towards a Bill of their own—a Bill 
which had reached that stage that it 
might very easily be passed through 
Committee. I say thatthe action which 
the Government has taken is neither 
creditable to themselves nor respectful 
to the House, but it is just part and 
parcel of a system which prevails of 
disregarding everything pertaining to 
Scotland. We pay £7,000,000 a-year 
of taxation, which is considerably more 
than Ireland pays; we pay 9d. per head 
of population more than England pays, 
and yet we have no more consideration 
shown to us in this House than if we 
had been a small Crown Colony con- 
quered in some war. Scotland during 
the present Session has been practically 
ignored. I have now been 12 years in 
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this House, and I have never in all that 
time moved that Progress be reported, 
or that the House should adjourn, and, 
therefore, no man can say that I have 
ever impeded the public Business; but, 
in the circumstances which I have 
mentioned, I feel that it is my bounden 
duty to take the course I have done 
on this occasion, and to tell the Go- 
vernment that they have grievously 
neglected an opportunity of pushing on 
a Scotch measure, and that their mode 
of dealing with Scotch matters as a 
whole is the reverse of satisfactory. 
Many of us came down to-day at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience ; and I 
think that the usage which we have 
received has been extremely reprehen- 
sible. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I should be exceedingly sorry 
that it should be supposed by Scotch 
Members that there is any intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to cast any slight upon them or Scotch 
Business, and I would venture to point 
out the difficulties under which the Go- 
vernment lay in arranging the Business 
of the House. I quite understood until 
last night or early this morning that we 
were to proceed to-day in Committee on 
the South Africa Bill; but in conse- 
quence of what was said in the course of 
the discussion early this morning, it was 
agreed that it would be inconvenient to 
proceed with that Bill, and an under- 
taking was made in the course of the 
debate that we would not bring on the 
South Africa Bill to-day, but would put 
it off until Monday. The question was 
what Bills should be taken, and it was 
decided to take the Sheriff Courts (Scot- 
land) and the East India Loan Bills. 
Both these questions are important; and 
it is a matter on which the Government 
have earnestly set their minds to have 
them passed in the course of the present 
Session. The East India Loan Bill is 
of the first importance, and the Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) Bill is also one of first- 
class importance, and one which we are 
desirous to see passed. I understood, 
certainly, when I consented to this ar- 
rangement, that the East India Loan 
Bill was to be taken first. Some objec- 
tion was raised to taking the Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) Bill at so short notice, 
because a good many Members were ab- 
sent, and would not be able to take part 
in the discussion. Accordingly, an inti- 
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mation was made that the Government 
should not press the Bill further forward 
in Committee, and should dispose of 
Amendments prior to that stage, and 
should then proceed with a few clauses 
till they came to some question of oppo- 
sition. When I came down to the 
House I understood that there would be 
no real difficulty in agreeing to the first 
clauses of the Bill; but I did not under- 
stand that almost everybody who took 
part in the discussion intended to pass 
the Bill. That was not my understand- 
ing. Certainly, the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) gave notice of 
opposition. [Mr. M‘Laren; I said with 
one exception.] This was an exception, 
and an important exception, and I under- 
stood that many Scotch Members, be- 
lieving it would not be taken first, had 
gone on other business. Under these 
circumstances, Notice was given that the 
East India Loan Bill would be taken to- 
day, and I am sorry that that should 
have given offence to the Gentlemen 
from Scotland. I can assure them Go- 
vernment are desirous to pass this Bill, 
and if hon. Gentlemen from Scotland 
can arrange, as they often do, among 
themselves points which will be discussed 
on details of this Bill, they will find that 
time has not been lost by the adjournment 
which has now taken place, which might 
have been occupied in long discussions 
on the part of hon. Members from Scot- 
land. I can assure hon. Gentlemen that 
there is no want of respect for Scotland, 
and no want of appreciation of this Bill 
in particular, on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and I hope the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh will not persist in his Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 
Every means that we have shall be taken 
to see that they have time to consider 
the Bill; but I trust they will see that 
these opportunities will be greatly cur- 
tailed if we are not able to go on with 
other Business, and if time is spent in 
discussion which can lead to little or no 
practical conclusion. Such a discussion 
as this of the nature of a complaint 
against the Government can really only 
lead to the loss}of a certain amount of 
time without producing any correspond- 
ing result. 

Mr. LEITH rose to second the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh, from a feeling of deep re- 
m farprTed to his constituency, one of 
the largest in Scotland, in regard to the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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way Scotland was treated in the adminis- 
tration of the Business of that House. 
The disregard of Scotch Business had 
culminated that day. Instead of words 
of respect for Scotland by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they would prefer 
seeing acts. They had seen no such 
acts. What they complained of was, 
that when it was a question between a 
Scotch Bill and an English Bill, or a 
Government Bill, the Scotch Bill was 
put aside, and the Home Secretary was 
overruled by a mandamus, and must 
allow other business to come on. He 
asked if that was fair conduct? Three 
years had the Members from Scotland 
been attempting to obtain some relief by 
this Bill in the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts in Scotland. In 1875 a Bill was 
brought in by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the then Lord Advocate (Mr. 
Gordon), but on certain pledges given 
the Bill was withdrawn. In 1876a new 
Bill was brought in, and that Bill was 
wrecked in the same way, not by the 
opposition of Members, but by the Go- 
vernment itself. Nowa third Bill was 
brought in, and they had been anxious 
since the commencement of the Session 
to obtain from the Lord Advocate or the 
Home Secretary a day for its discussion, 
but not until the 28th of July were they 
able to obtain a day. They came down 
at great inconvenience that morning to 
get it through, and they might have 
succeeded in carrying it through. WNot- 
withstanding what was said in regard to 
the objections taken by certain Members, 
there was no Member who did not enter- 
tain a disposition to meet the general 
ideas of the Members who represented 
Scotland. All were in harmony and 
unanimity, and they had all agreed that 
they would endeavour to facilitate the 
passing of the Bill. Had the discussion 
of the measure been continued, they 
would have endeavoured in a short time 
longer to have the Bill passed. The 
whole of the Amendments would have 
been dealt with by the assistance and 
facilities which hon. Members were 
ready to give. Oecertainly he, for one, 
felt, in’common with others, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary was as desirous as they were to 
meet the wishes of Scotch Members, and 
to give them the remainder of the day 
or portions of it, and yet they must see 
that the Government had allowed only 
one Bill in three years to pass. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. M' Laren.) 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE wished 
to say one word before giving his vote 
on what he believed would be the ma- 
jority in this division. When it was 
said that the Scotch Bill was postponed 
to make way for English Business, it 
should be remembered that the East 
India Loan Bill was not an English 
Bill, but an Imperial Bill, affecting the 
interests of England only in a remote 
degree. It would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Public Business if the Go- 
vernment would take an early oppor- 
tunity, say on Monday, of stating what 
Bills they intended to pass. There were 
35 opposed Government Bills on which 
discussion might arise, and yet notice 
had only been given to drop three, leav- 
ing 32 in respect to which some state- 
ment ought to be made. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
as a Scotch Member sitting on the Con- 
servative side of the House, he could 
not join in the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh. It seemed 
to him a very reprehensible practice 
when a totally different question was 
being discussed, and an hon. Gentleman 
got up in order to make a complaint re- 
garding some business that had taken 
place immediately before. He could not 
remember in his early days in that 
House that any such circumstance oc- 
curred. He could not support the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh in his Motion. 
At the same time, he could not support 
the Government entirely in regard to 
Scotch Business. He did think every 
part of the Business of the Government 
should have its fair share of. attention, 
and that when measures for Scotland 
were announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
fair opportunities should be given for 
diseussion. Making fair allowance in 
consequence of what had taken place, 
he still thought it would be quite pos- 
sible to resort earlier in the Session to 
Morning Sittings, and that the Govern- 
ment might take care to keep a House 
in the evening. Formerly Morning 
Sittings began earlier in the Session 
than had been the case in the last few 
years, and if they were to get through 
all the Business, the only plan would be 
to resort again to something of that 
kind. He hoped the Government would 
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give an early day for resuming the 
iscussion. 

Mr. RAMSAY: If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are fond of Divisions, we may 
give them an opportunity of walking 
through the Lobbies. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been present during the whole 
of the discussion on the Bill to which 
reference has been made, he would have 
somewhat changed the expression of his 
views. I cannot conceive, after the ex- 
perience the House has had of the en- 
durance of Scotch Members, that it can 
be supposed we have any desire to 
obstruct Business; but there are limits 
to human endurance, and I think the 
Division taken to report Progress was 
sufficient evidence that the bound had 
been reached in relation to Scotch Busi- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman who 
does not now agree with us went into 
the same Lobby with us to prevent Pro- 
gress being reported. The Chairman 
gave his opinion in favour of the Noes, 
but that was challenged by an _ hon. 
Member, and I think myself, if Scotch 
Members are to have any attention paid 
to Scotland, it is necessary that we should 
make some protest of this nature. We 
very rarely unite with Members from 
other parts of the Kingdom to prevent 
the passing of Bills; but the Goreahe 
ment, by their persistent neglect of 
Scotch Business, are training us to fol- 
low the same kind of tactics that have 
led to so much interruption, to so much 
discomfort, to Members of this House. 
For myself, I do not feel that I would 
be justified in permitting this neglect 
to go on without a most distinct and 
emphatic protest — without marking, 
as I now do by supporting the Motion 
for adjournment, my sense of the way 
in which the claims of Scotch Busi- 
ness is persistently and continuously 
ignored by the Government. It is true 
we have received from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the greatest courtesy personally that 
any Gentleman could expect to get from 
another, but smooth words do not suet 
parsnips, or something of the kind. I 
do not recollect the phrase exactly. 
[Lord Joun Manners: “ Butter no par- 
snips.” ] Thank you. The right hon, 
Gentleman’s soft words will not serve 
our purpose. The hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr, Leith) has pointed out 
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that we have been persistently ignored. 
Whenever our Bills are brought forwaed 
we have no “mt of discussing 
them. This very Bill was passed through 
its second reading without a single note 
or comment by Members of the House. 
It is said we shall get time on Tues- 
day, but what we complain of is that 
we are always put off from day to 
day, and without advantage are kept 
in constant attendance when we have 
other duties to perform. The Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says he hopes to 
give us Tuesday. Well, Wednesday is 
a Morning Sitting. [The OnancELLor 
of the ExcuEquer: No, it is not.) Pro- 
bably it would come on after 12 o’clock 
at night. The right hon. Gentleman 
says no; but how does he know? My 
hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell) may 
have a long speech on the previous Bill. 
Time may be occupied, and the wishes 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman to give us 
thetime he promises may be defeated. He 
may give us a prominent place; but that 
does not secure the attendance of Scotch 
Members who are here to-day. There 
are a number now present who are leav- 
ing before that day, and who were will- 
ing to have gone on with the Business 
we had in hand. Some arrangement has 
been alluded to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) ; but the hon. 
Member has not withdrawn his op- 
position, although he intimated that he 
would allow the Bill to pass the present 
stage. He had done that before even 
the Motion for reporting Progress was 
brought forward. Nothing said, there- 
fore, by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
can justify the course the Government 
is pursuing. The truth is that Gentle- 
men from other quarters have been so 
ready to oppose Public Business that the 
Government have asked from Scotch 
Members what they would not ask from 
Members from the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. If the Members for 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumber- 
land were united, I do not think Mem- 
bers would regard those counties as of 
greater or equal importance to Scotland ; 
but what they required would be done. 
This practice of ignoring the claims of 
Scotland altogether is fast teaching us to 
follow the tactics which we all regret to 
see pursued in the case of another coun- 
try. I cannot, therefore, concur in asking 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 


Mr. Ramsay 
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M‘Laren) to withdraw his proposal to 
adjourn the debate; but I shall be glad 
to divide, in order to show to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that other than Irish 

embers can adopt means of obstructing 
Public Business if necessary. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXOCHE- 
QUER said, that he thought it would 
be for the convenience of the House that 
the Bill should be placed first on the 
Orders of the Day for Wednesday. 

Sm GEORGE ER congratu- 
lated the House on having the treat of a 
Scotch row in a debate on an Indian 
subject. They had reached a Scotch 
grievance, and as much time had been 
taken up as would have passed the Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the offer made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Members for Scotland was 
a fair one. He did not think the ar- 
rangement on the Paper that day had 
been at all a fortunate one, and that 
was an opinion shared on both sides of 
the House. As the East India Loan 
Bill was a Bill of pressing importance, 
that Bill ought to have been put first, 
and in putting another before it the 
Government had asked the House to do 
rather more than could be expected on 
a Saturday morning. Nearly five hours 
had been consumed without getting into 
Committee on this Bill. The Govern- 
ment had better throw some other freight 
overboard, and not attempt to navigate 
with so much canvas spread. He hoped 
the Business of the House might now be 
allowed to go on. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought, after the announcement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, it would be 
aswell that the discussion should not 
go further, and he trusted his hon. 
Friend would not put the House to the 
trouble of a division. The impression left 
on his mind was not to do a good-natured 
act again. He came down to support the 
Government, and he now found himself 
opposed to their course on this Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, having consulted his 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Leith), who 
spoke on the subject, begged leave, with 
the consent of the House, to withdraw 
the Motion, and to accept the offer of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to place 
the Bill as the First Order on Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, he did not ap- 
prove of this Motion for Adjournment, 
because it interfered with Business; but 
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he must say the hon. Member for Hdin- 
burgh had some ground for making the 
Motion, because Scotch Members had 
some reason to complain of great injus- 
tice shown by the Ministers on the front 
Bench. The Bill was the First Order of the 
Day that day, and they had only occupied 
two hours and 40 minutes, although 
there was no discussion on the second 
reading. If the Bill was placed the First 
Order on Wednesday, there was no gua- 
rantee that there would not be a Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate, and 
some other Business might be taken. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that he regretted that he had given 
offence to Scotch Members; but he had 
not only given offence to Scotch Members 
but to Scotland generally, with the ex- 
ception of the lawyers and solicitors of 
Edinburgh, who would rejoice over the 
adjournment of the debate on going into 
Committee on the Bill. This was the 
only Scotch Bill that had reached any 
stage at all; and he hoped that, in fu- 
ture, the Ministers would treat Scotch 
Members more reasonably. At any rate, 
it would be found the independent Mem- 
bers were not to be trifled with. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SMOLLETT contended that the 
India loans were by no means inevitable, 
although they were so styled in the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy. These Indian loans had 
had been caused by the Government 
having embarked into a vast outlay for 
extraordinary, and therefore unneces- 
sary, and, for the most part, unproduc- 
tive, works, made with borrowed cash. 
From 1872 to 1877 there had been 
£21,500,000 so expended. This loan of 
£5,000,000 was not required for famine 
purposes, but for providing for the ex- 
penditure of the pestilent Publie Works 
Department in India, estimated in Sir 
John Strachey’s budget at £4,000,000. 
If the Secretary of State had done his 
duty he would have ordered the omission 
of this outlay from the Budget, and then 
the introduction of this Bill would have 
been unnecessary. Having stated his 
objection to the measure he should at 
once withdraw, and take his leave of 
Indian affairs for this Session. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON said, that ab- 
stractedly he agreed that greater facili- 
ties should be given for investing small 
sums of money in India, but before that 
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could be accomplished they must induce 
the Natives of India to take the same 
view of the question. As he did not 
think the Amendment was practicable, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press it to a division. A measure of 
this kind was needed, and it ought to 
be passed without delay. He objected 
to laying the seeds of future expendi- 
ture by the establishment of Cooper’s 
Hill College. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the success 
which had attended the policy of the 
British Empire in inducing large masses 
of the Indian population to invest in 
the expenditure of British funds had 
certainly not been very great. But they 


must remember that in India the higher 


education of the people did not bind 
them to our rule as fully as optimists 
expected ; but, on the contrary, in many 
cases the higher education of the Na- 
tives of India made them inclined to 
yearn for a form of government in which 
they, with their more extended powers, 
would be able to achieve a position 
more worthy of themselves and their 
race. It was for this reason that he 
went very far indeed with the spirit of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell); but, 
at the sametime, he apprehended that the 
object of bringing these loans within the 
reach of the masses of the people must 
fail for some very obvious reasons. He 
thought the recollection of such ex- 
amples of sharp practice as had been 
just referred to must have very con- 
siderable weight. Such examples must 
have very considerable influence with 
those classes, as also must the extrava- 
gant expenditure of the public depart- 
ment, and must deter them in a very 
considerable degree from investing in 
our funds. But even if we obtained the 
alliance of the wealthier classes the ob- 
ject of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
would not be attained. He was afraid 
that in India there was not a very com- 
fortable peasantry, nor a very comfort- 
able class next to the peasantry, as there 
was in France. In fact, he was afraid 
it must be admitted that the substantial 
comfort of the Indian peasantry was 
not on the increase, although their 
numbers were increasing, and putting 
loans in their way would be of very 
little avail indeed. There was another 
question which bore on the question of 
the capacity of the Indian peasantry to 
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invest in our funds, which »was.one, he 
respectfully submitted, that deserved the 
most earnest attention, of the, Govern; 
ment—namely, the frightful extent to 
which the plague of usury had spread 
among the Indian peasantry.. He. was 
sure the Government were aware of the 
danger of this matter ; and not the least 
occasion of evil was that the strictness of 
our law tended to make the burden more 
intolerable, because the effect was that 
under our rule the usurer could strictly 
exact his claim, and the peasant was 
bound hand and foot, without hope, 
when once got into the clutches of the 
usurer. He was afraid that, under our 
present system in India, small capi- 
talists and money dealers found it 
vastly more to their advantage to ‘stick 
to the practice of usury than to invest 
in public funds. And -he thought the 
present mode of bringing public loans 
within the reach of the people must fail, 
for the simple reason that no people in 
India were in a position to take advan 
tage of our financial kindness in: this 
respect. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the:temarks 


of the hon. Member opposite (Sir George! 


Campbell), and his hon. Friend: behind 
him (Mr. Denison), and, therefore, re+ 
frained from traversing the ground over 
which they had gone. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had truly 
pointed out what were the diffienlties 
which prevented the agricultural classes 
from investing their savings in Govern+ 
ment securities. He (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) agreed with the hon. Member that 
we had given to the usurer a security he 
had never had before. ‘Theconsequence 
was that there was a very large amount 
of debt in India. A Commission had 
been appointed to inquire into the ques- 
tion, and he hoped the Government 
would see their way to putting an end 
to its evils. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, ::re- 
suming, said, he was about’ to. observe 
that both Sir John Strachey and Lord 
Lytton had given particular attention to 
the point to which the hon., Baronet 
(Sir George Campbell) had called atten-, 


tion. There was a way of testing the, 


Mr. O Donnell 
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practicability sof the,,proposal, The: 
municipalities had. from timer ito» times: 
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to,construct lopal. works,.and it. was ithe 
opinion of Sir John, Strachey that the 
inhabitants.of |the different localities to 
be: benefited. ; would be-more,, likely to 
subseribe, to, those, smaller works than 
to the larger works to: be constructed. by. 


the. Imperial (Government. | He: agreed | 


in, mueh. that,.bhad been said as tothe 
unwisdom, of ‘borrowing im: this country, 
and the.only reason for. doing so this 
year was}the famine, which was notonly 
trying so severely a,large|part of India, 
but had.also affected the money market. 
We were, therefore, inthis position— 
we must either, stop a large number: of 
railways | or,, other, useful, works, .or 
largely. curtail the:relief which was now 
being: given. to distressed and | destitute 

ersons in, the, famine-stricken districts. 

he, Government wished to; borrow: this 
money, inorder, to, continue) that. relief. 
They trusted, it, would, not |be necessary 
to. raise the whole of, the ,requisite sum 
during the, present, year:; At any rate, 
they: would..certainly, make, the, most 
economical.useof the. money. 

Mra. PARNELL said, he had to:ex- 
press his regret, at \the unprecedented 


‘course adapted, bythe Government of 


moving;to report, Progness on the Sheriff 
Courts (Seotland) Bill in-erder to. go on 
with the, East;India-Loan Bill. | He bad. 
anticipated | that theScotch Bill would 
be, taken first, and,.that he,should, have 
had the.opportunity of hearing the dis- 
dugsion,,on the/subject..now, before the 
House,|;, Owing to,what he-would term 
the sharp. practice ofthe ,Government, 


‘that, ;,counse;.,.unfortunately ; was | not 


ado , and, he, had) to| apologize, for 
not being so fully, aequainted. with what 
had taken place, as he should otherwise 
have; ;been, unless he, dould,.,call, | the 
speech of the, Under Secretary of State 
for India..a contribution to the debate. 
He. desired, to refer, to the! way in which 
successive, English,; Governments; kept 
adding tothe; public debtiof India, while 
the people, of India, received. no.counter- 
balancing, adyantage., It,had been re- 
marked that, England derived no benefit 
from Indian taxation, but-he should prove 
that was,a mistaken yiew., Dhis: money 
had. been; spent for the, purpose, of pro- 
moting | Kaglish,,and, not, Indiam, \inte- 
rests... ‘There, was,a good, deak of tatk 
about,.the. system of: railways in:India, 
which; was, far.in, adyanoe.of the requires: 
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ments of the ebuntiry. ‘A wolitd? rule! 
_ adopted in other cotintries was’ that’ the’ 
construction of railways ‘should’ ‘be left 
to private enterprize;'and it had been'a 
rule attended with most’ salutary effects; 
for, if railways were made’ by the State 
which were ‘not required, the taxpayers 
were punished, whilé under piivate en- 
terprize the loss'fell tpon the promoters 
of the! scheme: ‘The Government’ had 
provided for ‘the results of ‘their’ mis- 
takes in making’ too many railroads by 
levying ‘taxes on the’ people’ of Ttidia: 
When he said that the Government had 
done this he did not mean the présent 
or any + emt Government, for they’ 
were all forgetful'of the loss which’ was’ 
entailed by railways which could not be 
wanted for half a century.’ After land 
carriage of 800 or 1,000 miles had- been 
paid there was very little chance of ré- 
turn left for the unfortunate eultivators 
of the soil, who were taxed in‘ordér that 
the people of England might ‘be able to 
receive that ata cheap price!’ That was 
only one of many ways in ‘which: the 
people of India were oppressed’ by the 
people who ruled them. They all knéw 
that the Indian Civil Service was a very 
extensive one, and that a large number 
of the youth of the’ English’ middle 
classes ‘found employment’ \im it’ who 
could not otherwise find a field for their 
energy. He contended that taxes were 
derived from the people of India'lin a 
most unjust 'way—he would instance tax 
upon salt, which was a'‘staple’and 4 
necessary of existence. | Were it:not for 
the necessities of the people of India the 
English manufacturers would ‘riot! beable 
to find such a good ‘market for’ their 

calicoes. » But the Indians were findin 

that it was better to purchase their cali- 
coes from 'Ameriea than'to purchase’ the 
heavily-sized’ calicoes from’ Lancashire: 
The English would insist upon looking’! 
at the Indians as an’ inferior race who 
were enormously benefited by’ English 
rule. He did not’ think they were en- 


titled to assume that if the English-had }' 


never interfered the Indians would ‘not 


have been a great deal better off than'}’ 


they ‘were just now. ' He’ held that if 
the Indian’ people had been left’ to 
themselves they would have solved’ the 
question in the same way as the English 
had solved their question; and though 
they might have been conquered and sub- 
dued, as the English had been; by stronger 
nations, they would’ have’ ‘solved ‘thesé 
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questidtis far ‘moré satisfactorily than 
they were likely tobe ‘solved ‘by a Par- 
lidment’ which nearly allowed a count 
out on’ fhe evening when the Indian 
finances were before the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question, “ That the’ words ay sor 


to be left out’ ‘stand part of ‘the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main. Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do, now leave. the Chair,” put; and 
agreed ‘to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
Clauses 1 'to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13.(Securities, &e. to becharged 
on revenues of India.) 

Mr. 0’DONNELL rose to ‘move an 
Amendment to the effect that the Indian 


‘zevenue should only be charged with them 
‘to: the extent: of one-half, leaving: the 


remaining half to be charged on the 
revenue of the United ‘Kingdom, if 


‘mecessary. The hon. Member said’ that 
India was & poor country: 





Tur CHAIRMAN said; that the hon: 
Member’ could’ only: propose’ to: charge 
money on the revenue of ‘the United 
Kingdom after the Report of a Oom- 


‘mittee on the subject had been adopted 


by the’ House. 
Mr. O’DONNELL wished to leave it 


\to- the Government'to raise the half from 


whieh he would relieve’ the Indian re- 
venue from such sources as they might 
wish.) They ought not to tax the Indian 


‘revenues beyond: what ‘was wanted for 
‘their service. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he could 


motiadmit the Amendment; inasmuch 
‘asi the effect of it would be to leave the 


other half’ chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL supposed that this 
reasoning would apply if he had moved 
to reject the whole of the Vote. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 14 and 15 agreed to. 


Olausé 16 (Returns to be | prepared 
half-yearly of moneys raised on loan, 
and: presented to Parliament:) 

Lory ‘GEORGE ‘HAMILTON (for 
Genéral Sir Guorce Batrovr) moved, in 
page’ 4; line 84, after “half year,” 
insert— , 


F 
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“Also a Return of all stocks, loans, debts, 
and liabilities then chargeable on the revenues 
of India, as provided for in'twenty-first and 
twenty-second Victoria, chapter three, withirates 
and amount of interest, showing the changes 
which have taken place in each half year, in 
respect to the debts incurred and paid off or 
discharged.” 

Page 4, line 35, after ‘‘ Parliament,” 
insert ‘‘ as respects the Return of Loans 
and Liabilities in England.” 


Page 4, line 36, after ‘‘ periods,” 
insert— 

“ And within three months after the expira- 
tion of each half-year, as respects the Return of 
Loans and Liabilities in India.” 

Page 4, at end add— 


“And the various conditions in respect to 
terms, prices, dates of payment, and rates of 
interest on which bills have been issued during 
the half-year under the authority of sections 
six and seven of this Act, shall be shown in the 
return in a form admitting of a comparison with 
previous years.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 17, 18, and 19 agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
CONTINUANCE BILL—[Bu 229.] 
(The Lord, Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 

SECOND READING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 

time.’’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, who had given 
Notice to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months, said, 
he had no desire to obstruct the passage 
of the Bill, but he thought it very de- 
sirable that there should be a discussion 
upon it, as it had attracted very con- 
siderable attention in Scotland. As the 
Bill was the second Order on Wednesday 
for Committee, he should take that op- 
portunity of expressing his views in 
regard to it. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE explained 
the Bill was only a Continuance Bill, 
and that a future opportunity would 
be given for a full discussion of the 
matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 
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CONTINGENT | REMAINDERS! BILE. ~ 
[ Lords} [Br11152.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. PARNELL, said, that ,as no..ex- 
planation of the Bill had been given he 
would oppose it on the Preamble. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no Pre- 
amble. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then I will move 
that you report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman. do report Progress, 
and ask leaye to, sit again.”—(Jr. 
Parnell.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: There 
is only one clause, and as it has been on 
the Table the greater part of the Session 
I thought hon. Members would know 
what it was. However, as the hon. 
Gentleman wishes it, I will explain it to 
him. At present the law relating to 
contingent remainders is this—that they 
depend on the previous estates in pos- 
session, and if that previous estate is 
determined before they are ready to vest, 
the contingent remainders are destroyed 
altogether. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man does not follow me. Let me put it in 
another way. If real property is settled 
either by deed or by will in A for life, 
with remainder over to B’s children, and 
A happens to die before B has any chil- 
dren, the estate of these children fails 
altogether. The object of the present 
Bill is to preserve their estate. 

Mr. BIGGAR presumed that his hon. 
Friend would ‘now withdraw his Motion 
to report. Progress. His hon, Friend 
was right in making it; but the expla- 
nation just given by the Attorney Ge- 
neral showed that it was desirable to 
have an explanation of the object of all 
legal measures. 

Mr. PARNELL, (without rising from 
his seat): I beg to withdraw my Motion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is usual for 
hon. Members to rise to address the 
Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL (rising): I apologize 
to the Committee; but I thought that, 
having spoken once; I had no right to 
address the Committee again. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday next, 
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EXONERATION OF CHARGES BILL.— 
[Lords] {Brut 151.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
plained that the object of the Bill was 
to alter the present law, so that when 
property devised was subject to certain 
charges, or came to a person under an 
intestacy and was subject to charges, the 

erson taking the property should be 
fiable to the charges instead of having 
them paid out of personal estate. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (NEW 
CHARTERS) BILL.—{Lords] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[BILL 244,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
plained that the object of the Bill was 
to remove certain defects in the existing 
law, which prevented the granting of 
new charters to boroughs where the in- 
habitants wished for them, and it also 
removed certain doubts as to the validity 
of existing charters. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION BILL—[Bu1z 59.] 
(Mr. Marten, Mr. Torr, Mr. Dodds.) 

NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That The O’ Donoghue be one other Member 
of the Select Committee on the Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Registration Bill.’”—(Mr. 
Marten.) 

Mr. BIGGAR opposed the nomina- 
tion, and said he had various reasons 
for so doing. It was, of course, an in- 
vidious task to take objection to any 
one Member specially, but in this case 
he did not think the hon. Gentleman 
was eligible. He objected to the hon. 
Member for Tralee, because the nomina- 
tion emanated from a private Member 
merely, and was not on the authority of 
the Leader of any Party or section of a 
Party. The hon. Member for Tralee 
did not represent any Party, and was 
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not recognized as belonging to the Party 
he (Mr. Biggar) belonged to, There 
were other reasons, which he would 
rather not state in that House, but they 
were of a very weighty nature. He 
was compelled to insist upon his objec- 
tion, and moved that the name of The 
O’Donoghue be omitted from the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Mr. MARTEN expressed the hope 
that the objection would not be persisted 
in, but that the hon. Member for Cavan 
would rest satisfied with the opinion of 
the House as shown on a late Division, 
when, with the exception of his brother 
Teller, no support was given to his 
Motion. The name of the hon. Member 
for Tralee was proposed. at the request 
of hon. Gentlemen representing Irish 
constituencies who desired that another 
Irish Member should be added. Although 
the increased number upon the Com- 
mittee was attended with inconvenience, 
it was augmented expressly to meet the 
views of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. 
He might say nothing in the Bill re- 
ferred to Ireland, and he had taken 
pains to put upon the Committee the 
name of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), whose experi- 
ence and knowledge of the subject would 
be most useful. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER concurred 
with the hon. Member for Cavan. He 
had strong reasons against the appoint- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tralee on 
this Committee ; but'in the absence of 
the hon. Member himself he did not feel 
himself justified in giving his reasons. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER was of 
opinion that the observations of the 
hon. Member for Cavan, that he ob- 
jected for reasons he did not choose to 
state, were unjustifiable, and casting 
imputations upon an hon. Gentleman 
who was an old Member of the House, 
and who was universally liked in public 
and in private life. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to correct the 
statement of the hon, Baronet who had 
just spoken. It was not that the hon. 
Member for Cayan did not choose to 
state his grounds for objection, but that 
he thought he should not be justified 
in doing so in the absence of the hon. 
Member for Tralee. Firstly, he believed 
that in the formation of a Committee a 
principle of representation should be 
carried out. As regards the nomination 
of hon. Members who would represent 
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certain feelings of Ireland in a certain 
proportion, the hon. Member for Tralee, 
so far as he knew, represented in the 
House no feelings or opinions but his 
own; and he, therefore, thought he 
ought not to be put on the Committee. 
There were other reasons, to which he 
would not refer in the absence of the 
hon. Gentleman, but he thought they 
were such as would have weight with 
many hon. Members. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, that the hon. 
Member for Tralee was an old and 
esteemed Member of the House, and 
such insinuations as had been made 
against him were highly improper unless 
they were substantiated. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
2: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 262.) 


Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
should rise to Order. The hon. Member 
for Cavan stated reasons which, in his 
opinion, were sufficient to exclude the 
hon. Member for Tralee from the Com- 
mittee, and remarked that there were 
other reasons against the appointment, 
which he would not state in public. He 
wished to know whether it was compe- 
tent or in Order for one hon. Member to 
make insinuations against another Mem- 
ber behind his back, that other Member 
not being present ; at any rate, whether 
the hon. Member for Cavan was in Order 
in making that kind of statement with- 
out stating what the reasons were which 
he alleged against the hon. Member’s 
character, so that they might be able to 
judge of their weight; and whether, if 
he did not state the reasons, the hon. 
Member for Cavan was not bound to 
retract those insinuations ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The point raised is 
scarcely a point of Order, but refers 
rather to the ordinary courtesies of de- 
bate. It seems to me that the hon. 
Member for Cavan would have been 
better advised if, before making the 
statement which he has made, he had 
informed the hon. Member for Tralee 
that it was his intention to make these 
remarks. 

Mr. Rarusonr, Mr. Ryper, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon, Mr. Torr, and Mr. Marren nominated 
other Members of the Committee :—Five to be 
the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after Six 
o’clock till Monday next. 


Mr. Parnell 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE, OF LORDS, 


Monday, 30th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrus—First Reading— 
Building Societies Act (1874) Amendment * 
(163). 

Third Reading—Public Loans Remission * (150), 
and passed. 


ARMY. (PROMOTION)—THE WARRANT 
AND MEMORANDUM. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart CADOGAN, in rising to call 
attention to the Memorandum presented 
on Tuesday the 24th of July last ex- 
planatory of the proposed Warrant for 
the appointment, promotion, and retire- 
ment of officers in the combatant ranks 
of the Army, said, that on an early day 
of the Session a Question was addressed 
to him on the subject of the Report of 
the Commission on Promotion and Re- 
tirement in the Army by a noble and 
gallant Lord (Viscount Templetown), 
who expressed a hope that opportunity 
would be given for discussion, in both 
Houses of Parliament, of any measures 
which might be proposed in conse- 
quence of that Report. The noble and 
gallant Lord also assured the House that 
officers would acquiesce readily in any 
measures which it might be found neces- 
sary to take for the welfare of the Service, 
provided that a decision upon them had 
been arrived at only after full and ex- 
haustive discussion in Parliament. The 
most tangible shape which this question 
could take, from a legislative point of 
view, would be that of a discussion on a 
money grant, which, however, would 
not oceur in their Lordships’ House ; but 
the subject was of so much importance, 
and possessed so much interest for many 
of their Lordships, that he felt himself 
bound, and indeed pledged, to initiate a 
discussion upon the’ Paper then upon 
the Table. A great deal had been said, 
both in Parliament and outside its walls, 
about the delay which’ had’ taken place 
in maturing the plans of the Govern- 
ment on this question. The authorities 
of the War Office, who were aware of 
the enormous inconvenierice and even 
danger of such delay, did indeed regret 
that this subject should be brought be- 
fore the House at so late a period of the 
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Session ; but he. was confident.that those 
who understood this subject best would 
most fully appreciate the innumerable 
difficulties -which, had to. be..overcome, 
and would be the first to acknowledge 
the necessity of extreme care and caution 
in dealing with the question. Not only 
would hasty legislation on this subject 
have been dangerous, if would have 
been impossible; and he could assure 
the House that in the War Office, at 
least, this question had never been 
shelved for one single day, and that 
nothing but the most unceasing labour, 
on the part of those whose duty it had 
been to grapple with the mass of details 
and caleulations-involved in this difficult 
subject, had enabled the Government to 
mature their proposals. It was, fortu- 
nately, not necessary for him to go at 
any length over the past. history of re- 
tirement and. promotion in the Army. 
It would be sufficient to look back toa 
comparatively recent period, when a 
change was effected in the circumstances 
and position of officers in the Army by the 
abolition of purchase, which gaye. rise 
to the present state of things, and which 
was the chief cause and origin of the 
necessity for fresh legislation: , He was 
not going to trouble their. Lordships 
with a discussion on the subject of the 
purchase system, The Government had 
accepted the decision of the country in 
favour of the abolition of that system ; 
and they had never, either directly or 
indirectly, aimed at re-establishing the 
system of purchase in the Army. . He 
himself was far from wishing to defend 
it; he believed, it was vicious in, princi- 
ple, and certainly was, in practice, open 
to serious objections.and abuses ;,but he 
must remark, in connection with the sub- 
ject now under discussion, that.one advan- 
tage could be claimed for the purchase 
system—namely, that it provided a re- 
tirement paid for by the. officers them- 
selves and not by the country, or, in the 
words used. by the Commissioners in 
their Report—‘‘ By the purchase system 
promotion among the officers was secured 
at their own expense.” . However, in 
1871 purchase was abolished, under cir- 
cumstances which he-would not, recall, 
and its abolition was followed, as might 
have been foreseen, by numerous remon- 
strances and complaints, the consequence 
of which was that, on an, Address from 


their Lordships’ House, a Royal Com- | 
mission was issued, in October, 1873, to | 
inquire into the grievances which the of the State. 





officers alleged had been inflicted on 
them by the abolition of purchase, 
Before :that Oommission had reported, 
the late Government ‘had retired, and 
My. Hardy found, on coming into office, 
a state of things which he (Earl Cadogan) 
could only describe to their Lordships 
by showing very briefly the rate of pro- 
motion which obtained under the pur- 
chase system, and contrasting it with 
the state of things which existed on the 
accession of the present Government to 
office. On an average, calculated over 
30 years previous to 1870, the rank of 
captain was obtained after serving 9 
years, that of major after serving 18 
years and 11 months, and that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel after serving 23 years 
and 6 months.. On the other hand, the 
Commissioners found that at the time 
of their inquiry, the rank of captain was 
obtained, on an average, after a service 
of 15 years and 9 months, or 6 years 
and 9 months later than under the pur- 
chase system; the rank of major after 
29 years and 3 months, or 10 years and 
4 months later; and the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel after 33 years and 6 
months, or 10 years later; and if the 
present system were to remain in force, 
it was calculated that the average age of 
an officer on attaining the rank of cap- 
tain would be 35; on attaining that of 
major, 49; and on attaining that of 
lieutenant-colonel, 53 years and a-hal*; 
which ages, the Commissioners justly 
remark, would be ‘‘ destructive of the 
efficiency of the Army.’’ Thus the re- 
mark of the Commissioners was justi- 
fied— 

‘¢ That it is hardly necessary to observe that 
the rate of promotion which obtained under the 
purchase system has not been sustained in the 
great body of the Army since the purchase sys- 
tem was abandoned.” 

And here he would draw the attention 
of their Lordships to a consideration 
which he thought of the utmost import- 
ance—namely, that legislation was not 
called for merely to obtain a fanciful 
rate of promotion; but some such ar- 
rangement as that under consideration 
was absolutely necessary in order to 
secure a reasonable flow of promotion, 
and thus to ensure that officers should 
attain the various ranks at a sufficiently 
early age. Therefore, a measure such 
as that then before their Lordships, 
would not only be for the benefit of the 
officers, but distinctly for the welfare 
He had now described 
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the position of matters when the present 
Government came into office. On the one 
hand, there was the promise of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Cardwell) that, notwith- 
standing the abolition of purchase, a rea- 
sonable rapidity of promotion, not differ- 
ing essentially from that which obtained 
before such abolition, should be obtained 
for the future. On the other hand, the 
only thing done by.the noble Lord to 
secure the fulfilment of that promise, 
appeared to have been the issue of the 
Warrant by which it was enacted that 
lieutenant-colonels and majors should 
hold their appointments for only 5 years; 
and the result was a complete absence 
of retirement, and a consequent dead- 
lock, caused by want of the necessary 
flow in promotion. Four months after 
this the grievance Commission reported. 
The gist of their Report was that the 
officers had, to some extent, substantiated 
their case, but that the question of com- 
pensation ought not to be separated from 
that of promotion. On this a fresh Com- 
mission was issued, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1874, which deliberated under the 
distinguished presidency of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Penzance) 
for nearly two years, and whose Report, 
dated the 5th of August, 1876, was now 
before their Lordships. It would be 
presumptuous on his (Earl Cadogan’s) 
part to express the feelings of apprecia- 
tion with which all their Lordships, in 
common with himself, would regard the 
result of the labours of that Commission 
in the shape of the Report then on the 
Table; but he might be permitted to say 
that that Report contained a masterly 
exposition of the whole question, which 
well nigh exhausted the whole subject, 
and furnished us with a State Paper of 
the utmost value andimportance. Before 
dealing, however, with the recommenda- 


tions of the Report and the proposed | 


action upon them, he felt it to be his 
duty to say a few words on a subject 
which had been much discussed—namely, 
‘¢ye-organization.”” It had been—and 


he believed it still was—the opinion of | 


many that by some re-arrangement of 
grades of officers—such as that suggested 
in appendix N of the Report—Lord 
Cardwell’s promise might have been 
redeemed without recourse to a scheme 
of retirement and without cost to the 
country. He might, perhaps, be al- 


lowed to read some short extracts from 


the Report bearing upon this point. 
The Commissioners said— 


Earl Cadogan 
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“Tt is quite possible that if the existing or- 
ganization of the regimental ranks of the Line 
were altered, either by assimilating them to 
those in the Artillery, or in some other way 
creating a greater équality in the number of the 
successive ranks than now exists, as suggested 
in the Memorandum handed in for our con- 
sideration, which is printed in Appendix N, the 
necessity for any compulsory retirement in the 
lower ranks might be removed. It appears, 
from a calculation given in Appendix O, that 
some re-arrangement of the kind might render 
the promotion of an officer on joining the Service 
more valuable to him and even less costly to the 
State. There are many officers, as will be seen 
from the evidence in the Appendix, who think 
that such an alteration is desirable, but opinion 
upon this subject is by no means uniform.” 


Now, he need hardly assure their Lord- 
ships that so obvious a consideration 
was not lost sight of by the Secretary 
of State. He did not, however, refer it 
to the Commission, because, after mature 
deliberation, he came to the conclusion 
that no such alternative proposal could 
be entertained, and for reasons which 
he would endeavour to state in a few 
words. If their Lordships would refer 
to Appendix N, page 256, of the Report, 
they would see a proposal for widen- 
ing the neck of the bottle by giving the 
home battalion 4 majors and 4 cap- 
tains, instead of 1 major and 1 cap- 
tain; and the linked battalion abroad, 
2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, and 4 
captains, instead of 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
2 majors, and 8 captains. This, how- 
ever, was a change involving the estab- 
lishment of double companies, and 
affected questions of discipline and mili- 
tary tactics, which he submitted should 
not enter into the consideration of ques- 
tions of retirement and promotion. Such 
re-organization would be entirely a mili- 
tary question, and should be so dealt 
with. Retirement, on the other hand, 
must be provided for in order to secure 
a flow of promotion, whether re-organiza- 
tion were decided upon or not. Such 
re-organization, he contended, could only 
| be justified either by the necessities of 
the Service and increased efficiency, or 
for the sake of economy. Now, as to 
, the necessities of the Service, the Com- 
missioners, although they did not deal 
minutely with this question, examined 
some of the witnesses upon the point, 
and the result of those inquiries left the 
matter still very doubtful, and he might 
add that the highest military authority 
to whom the Secretary of State could 
refer—namely, the illustrious Duke on 
, the cross benches—was opposed to any 
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such ehange, As to the consideration | 
of economy, he submitted that such a 
change should not be brought about for 
purely economical reasons; and he there- | 
fore thought that the Question of re- 
organization might be passed by, with | 
the remark that the scheme of the Com- | 
missioners would not in any way interfere | 
with any future re-organization, should | 
such be thought desirable on military 
grounds, and the Warrant, therefore, | 
might he adopted without reference, or | 
prejudice to a future change of or- | 
ganization. He now passed on to a 
very brief explanation of the details in 
the Memorandum. That Paper which, | 
no doubt, had been perused with atten- 
tion by all their Lordships, had so 
thoroughly exhausted and explained the | 
proposals of the Government, that + | 
need not try the patience of the House 
at any length on questions of detail ; but 
in the few remarks he had to make it 
might be convenient that he should 
divide the subject into the two heads 
of—1, Promotion, and 2, Retirement. 
The general recommendations of the 
Commission with regard to promotion, 
were that the existing practice, which 
made regimental seniority the basis of 
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aware, was formerly to an establishment 
of 275 for Guards and Line, and officers 
were promoted to it, except in excep- 
tional cases, by seniority, remaining on 
it until death. In other branches of the 
Service the same system prevailed; and 
it should be noticed that this system was 
intended to provide an honourable re- 
tirement, as well as to supply officers to 
fill commands. The main proposal of 
the Commissioners, with regard to gene- 
ral officers, was that they should be re- 
moved on reaching the age of 70. This 
had been adopted with two important 
provisions—first, that colonels were not 
to be | rg tere after the age of 55 ; and, 
secondly, that the establishment of effec- 
tive general officers should be cut down 
to 200. The establishment, therefore, 
would now be more purely effective than 
it had hitherto been. And this brought 
him to the most important changes pro- 
posed by the Commission—namely, those 
relating to retirement. Now, retire- 
ment was of two kinds — voluntary 
and compulsory. Voluntary retire- 
ments were obtained, first, by sale of 
commissions; secondly, by retirement 
from the regiment on half-pay, after 25 
years service without limit ; and, thirdly, 


general promotion, should be continued; | by retirement from the Service on full- 
but that in order that it might be pos- | pay; this latter retirement being limited 
sible to bring forward young officers of} to a sum of money annually voted. 
promise, a certain number of unattached | Compulsory retirement was applied, 
promotions, 1 to the rank of lieutenant- | under the present system, in the follow- 
colonel, 2 to major, and 10 to captain, | ing instances:—First, lieutenant-colonels 
should be given annually, without re-| were to be removed from their regi- 
gard to seniority, on the understanding | ments on completing five years’ service 
that the officer promoted should be/as lieutenant-colonels and placed on 





brought back to full-pay within a year | 
of his promotion. This had been | 
adopted, and would be embodied in the | 
draft Warrant. They further proposed 
that, in order that promotion should, as 
far as possible, proceed on one system 
throughout the whole Army, the rank 
of regimental-colonel of, Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers should be gradu- 
ally abolished, and that the rank of 
colonel should be attained in the Ord- 
nance Oorps as in the Line, by brevet 
only, This had also been carried out. 
With the above. exceptions, and a few 
minor matters of detail which were set 
forth in the Memorandum, the system 
of promotion, up to the rank of colonel, 
would remain.as it now was, subject, 
of course, to the provision for retire- 
ment, which should be noticed later on. 
The promotion to the rank of general 
_ officer, as their Lordships were probably 


|as majors. 


half-pay, unless extra regimental em- 


| ployment were found for them ; and the 


same rule was to be applied to majors 
of Infantry and Cavalry, unless promoted 
before they completed five years’ service 
Second, lieutenant-colonels 
in command of battalions were retired 


|from their commands on full-pay com- 
'pulsorily on attaining the age of 60, 


unless their services were specially re- 
tained. Now, one word on the subject 
of Compulsion. The opinions of the 


| Commissioners were to be found stated 


on this point in their Report, and the 
Secretary of State had adopted their 
views. He was most unwilling to: ap- 
ply compulsory retirement to any ofticers 
of the Army; but he felt that he could 
not propose to Parliament a scheme 
involving an extra vote of money without 
a certainty that it would effect the object 
aimed at; and any scheme founded on a 
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burly voluntary system of, retirements, 
would fail to give the necessary guaran- 
tee that money voted by, Parliament 
would secure the desired result. He 
hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would see that no proposals unsup- 
ported by compulsion would have been 
satisfactory, and that the difficulties 
of this subject must be met, and the ex- 
penditure applied, upon some sound 
principle permanent: in its operation, 
This, he submitted, could only be found 
in a voluntary system, hacked by. com- 
pulsion as a last resort, The Commis- 
sioners recommended that such.a scheme 
should be devised so as to cause retire- 
ments in sufficient numbers in the lower 
ranks. The scale of voluntary. retire- 
ments which they recommended was so 
framed that, compared with the pensions 
proposed on compulsory removal, every 
pension granted, and in whatever num- 
bers taken, should be economical. to the 
public. This also had been adopted 
unaltered, except in one particular. The 
Commission, following the precedent of 
the retirements applied successfully to 
the Artillery in 1871, proposed a sliding 
seale, beginning at a gratuity of £745 
after 8 years’ service, and rising, by 
annual steps, to a gratuity of £2,357 
after 19 years’ service. The scale sub- 
stituted in the new Warrant, as would 
be seen, provided for a gratuity of £1,700 
after 15 years’ service for a lieutenant, 
captain, or major, and a gratuity of 
£2,000 after 18 years’ service, without 
any sliding scale of gratuities in the inter- 
mediate years. The Commissionersrecom- 
mended that all officers below the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, on being appointed 
to the Staff, should be ‘‘ seconded;”’ that 
was to say, removed for the time abso- 
lutely from their regiments, and brought 
back when their Staff appointments ex- 
pired. This would be carried out,in the 
new. Warrant; and he would remark 
that it would have the effect of a slight 
measure of re-organization, inasmuch as 
it would increase the number of officers 
in the upper ranks. The Commissioners 
then. proceeded to recommend certain 
regulations for compulsory retirement, 
They, proposed that in the Infantry and 
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vided his total, service be not less than 
27 years; and, thirdly, that the term of 
service of a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Line, or; regimental-major of Foot 
Guards, with 4 regiment, should be 
limited to 5 years. With one important 
modification, made with the object of 
lessening the hardship of the rule for 
the remoyal of captains after 20 years’ 
service, these proposals, and the scale of 
pensions which accompanied them, would 
be adopted... The modification was that 
the, removal should not be enforced until 
an officer had. served at least 7 years 
asa; captain... A provision would also 
be added by which service under the age 
of 20 would not be reckoned towards the 
periods on the completion of which offi- 
cers, would be removed from their regi- 
ments. or disqualified for further promo- 
tion. In order, too, to soften the possible 
hardship, which the new ‘‘20 years’ rule”’ 
would involve, if at once rigidly applied, 
it would, be for a time relaxed, and the 
periods of service, on the completion of 
which officers of the Guards and Line 
would, be removed from their regiments, 
if not. mounted officers or majors, would 
be, until.the 3lst, December, 1878, 23 
years; until, the 31st December, 1879, 
22 years; and until the 31st December, 
1880, 21 years; and only from and after 


the 1st, January, 1881, 20 years—the 


period proposed for officers of the future 
Army. ,It should be noted that as re- 
garded the immediate application of their 
scheme, the Commissioners divided the 
officers into. two classes; (a); those who 
in;,the Guards .and. Line retained the 
rank, they held when purchase was abo- 
lished ; and (4), those who might since 
have,.entered the Army. The latter 
class they proposed at once to make 
liable to the rules forthe Army of the 
future, and to remove them from their 
regiments on, completion of the periods 
prescribed for their ranks. This recom- 
mendation had been adopted in prin- 
ciple, but, modified in one or two parti- 
culars, , With the officers in class A— 
with those, that was to say, who held 
commissions whieh they acquired under 
the, former, rules, and, in which, there- 
fore, they might, to some extent, fairly 


Cavalry no officer should, unless under. claim, yested|.,interests—the Oommis- 
exceptional circumstances, be allowed to | sioners.did not consider they could justly 


remain with his, regiment—first, if, not 
promoted from the rank of captain before 


completing 20 years’ service; or, secondly, ,| 


| deal,so freely; They did not, therefore, 


propose, that, these officers should be 
made liable,to removal; but, at the 


if not promoted from the rank of major | same /time, iti was felt.that it would be 
before completing 7 years.as major, pro-, against (the publio interest. that they 
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should ‘be promoted ‘without regard to 
age, and the Commissioners accordingly 
recommended'that ‘a ‘captain’’of ’ the 
Household Oavalry or Line’ should be 
ineligible to the rank of major after 
completing 25 years’ service, and an 
officer of the Foot: Guards be ineligible 
to ‘succeed to the command of a battalion 
after completing 30 years’ service. Thus 
the general principles had been accepted ; 
but'as'in the case of captains made sub- 
ject: to the’ 20 years’ rule, the periods 
after: which these officers’ were to be 
ineligible for promotion would also’ be 
extended for a'time; and Mr. Hardy had 
so far relaxed the rule laid down by the 
Commissioners as to ‘allow officers, pro- 
moted ‘between 1871 anda month after 
the date of the hew’ Warrant, the samé 
privileges: as regarded ‘retirement 'as if 
they still held their former ‘purchase 
rank. The: Commissioners’ proposed 
that; with the exception of the removal 
of ¢aptains: after ‘20 ‘yéars” service, the 
general rules recommended ‘for the rest 
of the Army should be ‘applied ‘to the 
Ordnanee-Corps, in which the! “* 5 years’ 
rule’ -had not: hitherto been ‘enforced. 
They believed that with'the larger pro- 
portion of majors recently’ granted to 
this corps, promotion to that rank would 
be attained at asufficiently early age with- 
out: the compulsory removal of captains, 
which they would gladly have avoided 
in the other branches of ‘the Service had 
they thought it possible to'do'so: At the 
express request, however, of the respon- 
sible ‘representatives: of the corps, ‘the 
Artillery and Engineers had ‘been placed 
on the same footing in this respect as the 
rest’ of the Army. The Seerétary’ of 
State had also thought it right to con- 
tinue ‘the pension of -£600' | a-year to 
officers after’.40 ‘years’ sérvice. The 
officers of the Indian Staff corps were 
guided by Warrantsof their own; there- 
fore, the only point'on whieh they were 
touched in this) scheme was the separa- 
tion! of the ‘lists of general ‘officers for 





purposes: of promotion, ‘although they 
would: be' printed inthe same list. 


required, the Government were not only 
willing but anxious to give. As to the 
cost of the scheme, he had no very accu- 
rate figures to lay before them; but, 
generally speaking, he believed he might 
state that the cost would not exceed, and 
would probably fall short of, the Esti- 
mate of the Commissioners. It was no 
small matter to propose to Parliament 
measures involving such enormous 
changes in one of the most important 
branches of the Public Service. They 
could not expect to satisfy everybody, 
and they were quite prepared to be met 
with objections from opposite points of 
view. They had not, however, shrunk 
from the difficult task of proposing these 
measures, because they believed them to 
be necessary for the welfare of the Ser- 
vice and the country; and they were 
fortified by the knowledge that Parlia- 
ment had always shown itself ready and 
willing to entertain any proposals cal- 
culated to benefit the Service which he 


‘had the honour to represent. He wished 


to make a special appeal to the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Cardwell), 
who had always shown the utmost gene- 
rosity towards him in that House. He 
trusted that the noble Viscount would 
consider these proposals in the same 
impartial spirit in which he had treated 
previous proposals connected with the 
Army; and that he would recognize in 
this scheme an honest and conscientious 
endeavour to carry out his own promises, 
and to adopt measures which his policy 
had rendered necessary. It had been 
stated that officers of the Army were 
grumblers. In his experience they 
rarely complained without having justice 
on ‘their side. In this matter, at all 
events, they had afforded a signal 
example of patience, considering the 
delays which had taken place in the 
settlement of a question so vitally im- 
portant to their interests and prospects. 
He’ ventured to state that no body of 
men were more ready loyally to obey 
the ‘call of their country under whatever 


It! circumstances their services might be 


would: be impossible ' for’ him,’ without | required. In a purely voluntary service 
abusing’ the forbearance. of ‘the House, | like ours, it was impossible to exagge- 
to enter into'all the complex details and| rate the importance of regulating the 


intricate considerations involved in this 
scheme. Having, he hoped, explained 
the main ‘prineiples whieh had guided 
the Government in this matter, he pre- 
ferred to commend this Paper''to the 
careful consideration‘of the House. Any 





further explanations which might be; 


promotion of officers, of ensuring their 
position, and of maintaining in all ranks 
a feeling of security and contentment. 
The Government believed that that 
feeling would be created by the adoption 
of this scheme, without infringing upon 
the’ great principles of efficiency and 
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economy; and he submitted their pro- { of General Officers on the establishment, 


posals with confidence to the wisdom | 


| They proposed, in fact, to enlarge the 


of Parliament and the patriotism of the | outlet and diminish the body of water, 


country. 
Tue Maraqusss or LANSDOWNE 


| There was a further qualification which 
/no doubt had been considered by Her 


said, he was sorry that the scheme | Majesty’s Government, and which he 
had not been brought forward at | should be rather glad to see adopted. It 
period of the Session and under circum- | was that General Officers who for a cer- 


stances which would have insured for it | 
a fuller discussion than it was likely to 
receive when their Lordships were within 
14 days of the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. The proposal of the Government 
was not a mere temporary expedient for 
getting rid of some passing difficulty, 
but was a suggestion which would have 
the effect of making an enormous and 
cere ge change in a very important 

ranch of Her Majesty’s Service—it not 
only affected the position of every officer 
in the Service and involved a permanent 
charge on the finances of the country, 
but it touched very closely on the very 
system of our Army organization itself. 
That some scheme of the kind was ne- 
cessary no one would venture to deny— 
he admitted that some steps were neces- 
sary in order to introduce that flow of 
promotion without which its efficiency 
would be impaired, and there was no 
desire in any quarter to throw obstacles 


in the way. He might, however, remind | p 


their Lordships that while the Report of 
the Royal Commission was dated in the 
month of August, 1876, they were now 
close on the month of August, 1877; and 
it did seem a little hard that if Parlia- 
ment was to be consulted at all about 
this matter, it should be expected to 
make up its mind within 12 or 14 days 
from the close of the Session on a subject 
which, Her Majesty’s Government had 
as many months to consider. Again, he 
might remind their Lordships that they 
had not even the Warrant before them, 
but only Memoranda partly historical 
and partly explanatory ;—and from this 
they were required to put together what 
the Government proposed. It appeared 
that in order to get over the stagnation 
now complained of, the proposal of the 
Government was two-fold—they  pro- 
posed a system of voluntary retirement 
and a system of compulsory retirement. 
As regarded the retirement of General 
Officers, he was glad the Government 
had added to the recommendation of the 
Commission the qualifications which had 
been explained by his noble Friend— 
namely, the retirement: of Colonels at 
55 and the reduction of the total number 
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tain number of years had not been in 
active employment should be placed on 
the Retired List. In his evidence before 
the Commission His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
said— 

“‘'Those men who have been on half-pay for 
a lengthened period, however good officers they 
may be, become so rusty that they are not fit to 
take up active service again after a very few 
years. Everything changes so rapidly in the 
Army now—things change three or four times 
as rapidly as they used to do—and if a man goes 
out on half-pay and does not resume active ser- 
vice for three or four years he is entirely out of 
hand, he has lost all connection with what is 
going on, and his value as an, officer, however 
efficient he may have been, is lost to the 
State.” 


That was a suggestion which he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government might some 
time or other adopt. The next proposi- 
tion in the scheme had reference to a 
much more serious matter—that of com- 
ulsory retirement in the lower ranks. 
There had been much discussion on that 
point, and it was but reasonable to think 
that there could be no greater discou- 
ragement. to a young man thinking of 
adopting the Army asa profession than 
to feel that from no fault of his own, in 
the ‘prime of life, and when he was in 
full vigour, and when perhaps very 
bright prospects were opening to him, 
he might be called on to retire from the 
Service. He thought the Government 
would do well to consider before drawing 
off the scabbard of so tremendous a 
weapon as compulsory retirement. Then 
as to voluntary retirement, one objection 
to it was that it tended to induce officers 
to leave the Army at a comparatively 
early age; and the officers must likely 
to take advantage of it when promotion 
was not open were those whom it was 
most. desirable to retain in the Army. 
If they had two officers side by side, one 
with considerable abilities and a desire 
to advance rapidly in life, and the other 
perhaps an excellent soldier but not of 
any particular ability, they might easily 
imagine which of them would avail him- 
self of the power of voluntary retire- 
ment under the circumstances to which 
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he had just referred. A noble and gal- | companies, commanded bya major with a captain 


lant Lord who had had much experience 
in the Army and at the Horse Guards, 
when Sir Richard Airey, gave this opinion 
on the point— 

“The question of retirement is a very diffi- 

cult question, because if you make it too good 
some of the best men, still comparatively young, 
may take advantage of the retirement to follow 
other pursuits in the city or the Colonies, and 
so forth, leaving the drones of the Service in 
the Army.” 
He might cite other authorities, but he 
did not wish to trouble their Lordships 
with too many quotations. Primd facie 
there were considerable objections to any 
systems of compulsory and voluntary 
retirement which might be proposed. 
The question was whether those objec- 
tions were insuperable. If there were 
no other means of meeting the existing 
difficulty they must take what was 
offered and make the best of it. He 
did not, however, think that there 
were insuperable difficulties in the 
way of a satisfactory system of retire- 
ment. The conclusions of the Oom- 
mission appeared to amount to some- 
thing of this kind—that much of the 
difficulty arose from the wide disparity 
between the higher and lower ranks in 
ourArmy. Evidence was given to show 
that ‘‘possibly the most economical 
system for the purposes of promotion 
and retirement and the most beneficial 
in a money point of view might be ob- 
tained if a different organization was 
adopted ”’ in our Army, and that ‘‘such 
a change would be desirable in a mili- 
tary point of view.” He believed that 
our organization was peculiar to the 
English Army. He thought that in all 
foreign armies the organization was dif- 
ferent from ours. And even within our 
own Army there was an exception to the 
general rule—in the Artillery, where 
the senior Captain was an officer of field 
rank, and in the Cavalry, where the 
unit was a squadron, which wasa larger 
unit than that of a company, There 
appeared to be a wide difference of opi- 
nion among officers as to our Army or- 
ganization. Sir Lintorn Simmons, well 
known as an Officer of experience and as 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal Engi- 
neers, stated— 

“T think that the unit that’ has been adopted 
in the Artillery, of a major, a captain, and 
three subalterns to a battery, might with very 
great, adyantage, both tactically and economi- 
cally, be extended to the other branches of the 
Service—in the Infantry, by making double 











and three subalterns under him to every double 
company, and in the Cavalry by breaking the 
regiments up into squadrons instead of troops, 
with a major, a captain, and three subalterns to 
constitute the squadron officers.” 


Sir Lintorn Simmons concluded by lay- 
ing before the Commission full details 
for carrying out his suggestions, and 
expressed his belief that the Army with 
that number of officers would be fully 
as efficiently officered for service, and 
that the variation of the proportion in 
the higher ranks would tend to give a 
much more satisfactory flow of promo- 
tion. Similar evidence had been given 
by Lord Sandhurst, Sir John Adye, and 
Lord Strathnairn, all of whom had 
thought the change desirable. It had 
been said that the question of organiza- 
tion was so important that it ought to 
be considered by itself; but it seemed 
to him, on the contrary, that if changes 
were a means to an end, every alterna- 
tive course ought to be considered very 
fully; and, as the hands of the House 
were not tied, he hoped the subject 
would be completely discussed. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I approach the question before 
your Lordships without any bias except 
this—that I desire to see the Army as 
contented, as efficient, and as valuable 
to the country as it has hitherto been. 
It is only natural that recent changes 
should excite comment. I shall not for 
@ moment enter into the question of the 
abolition of Purechase—that is past all 
consideration now. It has been univer- 
sally adopted, its principle has been ac- 
cepted, and there is no desire to see it re- 
established. But I cannot disguise from 
myself the fact that the abolition of Pur- 
chase has materially altered the position 
of officers who entered the Army under 
that system. That being so, it becomes 
a matter of the gravest importance to 
ascertain how the facilities for retire- 
ment which existed under the Purchase 
system are to be continued under the 
new system so as best to protect the in- 
terests of the officers and maintain the 
efficiency of the Army. In consequence 
of the change that has taken place, we 
shall be obliged to substitute State aid 
for the means formerly provided out of 
private sources. And here arises the 
question whether the money to be pro- 
vided out of the Imperial Exchequer 
will be sufficient to induce officers to re- 
tire as'freely as they would have done 
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under the old Purchase system. As far | conversant with such matters know. that 


as I can judge, I think the proposal of 
the Royal Commission is a fair one, 
and by carrying it out I trust that the 
flow of promotion will be as_ satisfac- 
tory under the new as it was under 
the old system. The proposal is a libe- 
ral one, and, being so, is necessarily an 
expensive one. But it is well that it is 
a liberal one. I think it will be much 
better to induce men to leave the Army 
at a certain age than compel them. to 
leave it. My own belief is that such 
liberality has been shown that officers 
will be induced to retire without com- 
pulsion. Nobody can have a stronger 
objection to compulsion than I have; 
but if it be found necessary to employ 
it in order to keep the Army efficient, 
then it must be adopted. I hope that 
the liberality of Parliament will prevent 
us having recourse to compulsory re- 
tirement—but we should not be doing 
our duty to the country unless we held 
that power in reserve. With respect to 
the question of the re-organization of the 
Army, I think it would be a great mis- 
take to have a number of officers doing 
lower duty than was connected with 
their rank. It will not do to lower the 
status of the field rank. I believe that 
our system of captains of companies is 
a good and asound one. This principle 
is so far admitted on the Continent that 
were it not for the expense it would, I 
believe, be adopted. It does not exist 
there, but its introduction would correct 
many defects. Continental systems are 
very different from our own, for Conti- 
nental Armies are levied from the com- 
munity in general, and every trade and 
profession may be represented; but in 
England there is a vast difference, for 
our Army is not composed of all 
classes of the people, but is a hete- 
rogeneous mass of persons who enlist 
for a livelihood. I hope we _ shall 
not run hastily into any new system 
of re-organization. With regard to 


the length of time during which this | 


subject has been under consideration, I 
entertain a very strong opinion that it 
would be a great detriment to the public 
service if the scheme were any longer 
delayed. The question of re-organization 
might be allowed to stand over, but. the 
subject now under your Lordships’ con- 
sideration is most pressing. It is true 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
had a good many months to consider 


the scheme; but all persons who are' 
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it is necessary to: consult, various. De- 
partments of the State with regard, to 
its, For example, after passing through 
the ordeal of the War Office, it has. to 
go before the Treasury; where, of course, 
it is fully sifted and investigated. It 
has ; likewise. to; be submitted to the 
consideration of the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India, who has to 
consult his Council, and who would have 
to. give his, opinion with that of his 
Council, on its bearings on Indian 
finance. Consequently, it was impos- 
sible to bring this scheme forward at an 
earlier period ; and although I deeply 
regret that there is not more time to 
consider it, yet I feel satisfied that, in 
the interests not only, of the individual 
officers, but in the interest of the State, 
and in order to promote the efficiency of 
the Army, something ought to be settled 
at once, and that no further postpone- 
ment ought to occur. I will endeavour 
to show how the delay in settling this 
question is acting seriously on the in- 
terests of the Service by reading to your 
Lordships a statement I have brought 
with me, showing the length of service 
of officers who are now waiting for pro- 
motion. At this moment there is one 
lieutenant who has been waiting 19 
years for his commission as captain; 
three lieutenants who have served for 
18 years, four for 17 years, six for 16 
years, 11 for 15 years, 36 for 14 years, 
61 for 13 years, 132 for 12 years, and 
126 for 11 years. The nominal period 
for promotion being between 11 and 12 
years, itis obvious. that these 126 lieu- 
tenants will have to wait a longer time 
if the question of promotion and retire- 
ment benot dealt withthisyear. The inte- 
rest in the service is damped if an officer 
has to wait so many years without having 
a clear view of his future prospects. The 
hopes of a man who has been waiting 
19 years as a lieutenant cannot be very 
cheerful—an officer, in fact, now-a-days 
has but, a poor prospect—he does not 
know what may become of him, and the 
consequence is there is a strong feeling 
of listlessness among these officers. We 
have got nothing, at this moment, in 
lieu of the Purchase system, and there- 
fore no temptation is offered to officers 
to retire from the Service. Officers see 
no advantage in retirement, and there- 
fore they; wait..and; hope. . Ordinary 
promotion is practically ni; and the 
result is that a large number of men 
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are hanging on with the object of see- 
ing what will occur.’ ‘These men ought 
to have an opportunity of rétiring hon- 
ourably and creditably, and with some 
advantage to the Service. Under the 
circumstances, I trust, if it’ be possible, 
there will be no delay in coming to a 
decision upon this important question. In 
making the statement I have done I be- 
lieve I have expressed the sentiments of 
the large body of the officers of the Army. 
I do not like the principle of compulsory 
retirement in itself, but’ I accept the 
scheme because it is necessary; and I 
believe, when it comes into operation, 
it will be acceptable, 

Lorp PENZANOE, as Chairman of 
the Royal Commission that had sat to 
inquire into this subject, said, that the 
Members of the Commission had been 
throughout impressed with the impor- 
tance of making their several recommen- 
dations consistent with themselves and 
with one another; and they felt that the 
particular hardship complained of wasone 
that should be dealt with by the Execu- 
tive itself, and not by any rules the 
Commissioners felt theniselves justified 
in laying down. In the first place, as 
to the alteration which had been recom- 
mended by the Commission with respect 
to General Officers, the Commissioners 
felt that to allow a man who had been 
away for eight or nine years from all 
regimental duty to be placed on the 
General Officers’ list was an‘evil, inas- 
much as he could not be supposed to be 
sufficiently conversant with the changes 
in military formations, in drill and 
other details which* daily experience 
dictated. The Commission, therefore, 
desired to reduce that period, and 
were of opinion that a large number 
of General Officers at the head of the 
List should be retired and their places 
filled up from below, so as to bring the 
General Officers’ establishment nearer 
to the regimental. He should not, how- 
ever, have troubled the House with any 
observations on the present occasion had 
it not been for what had fallen from the 
noble Marquess who spoke second in 
the debate, who seemed to think that 
some of the proposals made by the Com- 
mission were quite unnecessary. The 
noble Marquess objected to compulsory 
retirement ; and singularly enough he 
objected to voluntary retirement also. 
What, then, was to become of promo- 
tion? He begged to remind ‘the noble 
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Marquess that the main thing the Com- 
mission had to do was to provide a 
flow of promotion. There had been a 
flow of promotion under the Purchase 
system, but they had to devise a flow of 
promotion without Purchase. For their 
guidance, they consulted statistics for 
the 10 years before the abolition of Pur- 
chase; and they found that, within that 
period, the number of Officers sold out 
m the rank of lieutenant colonel was 49 
only; in the rank of major, 137; of 
captain, 1,051; and lieutenant colonels 
and ensigns, 1,600. These figures 
showed conclusively this fact — that 
under Purchase the flow of promotion 
was in the main created by retirements 
in the lower ranks. It had been the 
object of the Commission to procure a 
similar flow of promotion without Pur- 
chase, and they might be excused for 
thinking that the surest and best mode 
of doing so was to endeavour to procure 
similar retirements in the junior ranks 
by similar inducements. Thisjwas the 
justification for the pensions on volun- 
tary retirement, which they induced the 
State to offer. He very much regretted 
that the Government had altered this 
portion of the scheme. Instead of allow- 
ing officers to retire when convenient to 
themselves—at any time after 8 years’ 
service—with proportionate pensions as 
the Commissioners had recommended, the 
Government had fixed upon two periods 
only, between 8 and 20 years’ service, 
at which a pension would be allowed on 
retirement. This change, he very much 
feared, would go far to upset the well- 
founded expectations which the Commis- 
sioners entertained—that no compulsory 
retirement would practically be required; 
and this would bea great evil. Great ob- 
sir had been taken, in and out of the 

ouse, on the score of compulsory retire- 
ment. The remarks made by the illus- 
trious Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) 
were entirely in the direction of the feel- 
ings and opinions of the Commissioners— 
from the first to the last they considered 
that compulsory retirement was not, in 
itself, desirable, but then they came to 
the conclusion, that it might be a neces- 
sity, and it devolved upon those who 
were opposed to it to show what could 
be done if voluntary retirements failed 
to give the requisite promotion without 
compulsory retirement. The Commis- 
sion had done all they could in the 
direction of voluntary retirement; and 
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unless the alteration which the Go- 
vernment had made in their scheme 
should prevent it, he believed thatcompul- 
sion would never be required. The noble 
Marquess, in the remarks which he had 
made with respect to exchanges, seemed 
to have forgotten that in all cases of ex- 
change there must be two parties to the 
bargain, the rich officer who paid, as 
well as the poor officer who received. 
As to the system of re-organization on 
which the noble Marquess spoke, the 
question was purely a military one, and 
its importance should not be diminished 
by considerations of mere economy. 

‘ They had never been able to get at any- 
thing like a calculation showing that 
the promotion asked for could be got 
by any Army re-organization. He hoped 
that no suggestion that it could be done 
would for one moment weigh on their 
Lordships’ minds. The officers of the 
Army had borne with great patience this 
trying state of things. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he would 
not willingly say anything which should 
have a tendency to create delay in the 
settlement of this important and dif- 
ficult question. The Commission over 
which his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Penzance) had so ably. pre- 
sided, consisted of three eminently 
judicial persons—his noble and learned 
Friend himself, Sir William James, and 
his right hon. Friend Mr. Ward Hunt, 
of whose death they had that day heard 
with painful surprise, and with most 
sincere regret. The Commission were 
deeply indebted to the diligence and 
practical ability which the lamented 
Gentleman brought to the work. In- 
deed, three more judicial persons could 
not have been appointed to the duty; 
and he would, therefore, say nothing 
that should have the result of throwing 
obstacles in the way of a settlement— 
on the contrary, his desire was to pro- 
mote to the utmost of his power every 
measure designed for the improvement 
and advantage of the Army. He fully 
appreciated the desire that the matter 
should, if possible, be settled in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament; but their 
Lordships must remember that it was not 
upon them, but rather upon the other 
House, that the settlement chiefly, de- 
pended. What Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had to do was to satisfy the House 
of Commons that proper principles had 
been adopted, and if they were'successful 


Lord Penzance 








in that endeavour, he had not the slight- 
est doubt that that House would vote 
the ;money, His noble and learned 
Friend pom Penzance) seemed to think 
the noble Marquess had made an attack 
upon the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion... That he did not understand to be 
the case. The noble Marquess had ob- 
jected to compulsory retirement, parti- 
cularly in the lower ranks. The same 
objection had been expressed by the 
Royal Commission and by the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge), and 
perhaps it might be assumed for the 
moment that all their Lordships were of 
the same opinion. That being the case, 
the noble Marquess said they had got 
in the Report of the Commissioners a 
plan which they certainly did not dis- 
courage on the contrary, so far as a 
colourless Report could be taken as en- 
couraging, they seemed to encourage it, 
and if that plan had been adopted, the 
necessity of resorting to compulsion—at 
least, in the case of the younger officers 
—might, it. would seem, have been 
avoided. After stating great objections 
to. compulsory retirement, they said— 


‘‘ Tt'is quite possible that if the existing or- 
ganization of the regimental ranks of the Line 
were altered, either by assimilating them to 
those in the Artillery or in some other way 
creating a greater equality in the numbers of 
the successive ranks than now exists—as sug- 

ted in a memorandum handed in for our con- 
sideration, which is: printed in Appendix N— 
the necessity for any compulsory retirement in 
the lower ranks might be removed. And it ap- 
pears from a calculation given in Appendix O 
that some re-arrangement ‘of the kind might 
render the prospects of an officer on joining the 
Service more valuableto him and even less costly 
to the, State. There are many, officers, as will 
be seen from the evidence in the Appendix, who 
think that such an alteration is desirable; but 
opinion on this subject is by no medns uniform. 
We have not entered upon ‘this question, as we 
conceive it not, te be within our province to deal 
with it; the question referred to us being how 
to create the necessary promotion under the 
existing organization.” 


Short of dealing positively with the sub- 
ject, the language of the Report could 
hardly have been more favourable. What 
he understood his noble Friend to say 
was that he wished this question had 
been gone into. Appendix N, referred 
to in that extract, said— 


“The principle of reducing the number of 
companies in the battalion, at the same time 
that their strength is inereased, has been adopted 
by: all foreign) armies, and its introduction 
into our, Service for, tactical reasons has been 
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for some time’ advooated by a large number ‘of | 
experienced officers'in our Army)” ¢{)1\) , 
He hoped he would ‘not. be‘ considered 
obstructive when he ventured to join ‘in 
saying that it would have’ been ‘well 'to 
have that plan carefully examined by a 
high military authority and brought ’to 
a settlement. He did not for a moment 
believe that the opinion indicated was a 
universal opinion in the British Army. 
They had just heard that the ‘highest 
authority in the Army—the ‘illustrious 
Duke—was entirely opposed to it.’ He 
happened to know, also, that the opinion 
of the illustrious Duke was shared by 
many younger men who desired to pro- 
mote in every way the efficiency of the 
Army, and were not disposed to object 
to proposals merely because they were 
novel. But such a divergence of opinion 
was no reason why the Royal Commis- 
sion should have shrunk from the care* 
ful examination of the question. On 
the contrary, it was the strongest reason | 
why they should have thoroughly ex: | 
hausted it. The re-organization of the | 
Army for tactical reasons was the na+ 
tural foundation of any pecuniary ar- 
rangement as to promotion and retire- 
ment, and he could not help thinking 
that it would have been more satisfac- 
tory had that larger question been set- 
tled first. His noble Friend who opened 
the discussion (Earl Cadogan) spoke 
of retirement as having become 'stag- 
nant in consequence of the abolition 
of Purchase. Now, personally, he had 
never doubted that when the stimulus 
due to the sale of commissions: should 
cease, @ new necessity would arise for 
some new measures to expedite promo- 
tion; but stagnation was certainly not 
created by the first operation of the 
change, for in August, 1874, the Royal 
Commissioners thus reported— 

“Up to the present time, so,far as. we have 
been able to ascertain, the rate of promotion has 
been well sustained since the Act, and we ven- 
ture to hope’ that the recommendations we have 
miade, if, carried into) effect, .-will, continue. to 
maintain it.” 


And it was perfectly natural that mat: 
ters should have been in’'that state, be- 
cause officers, instead of making arrange- 
ments through their agents, ‘had only to 
go to the Purchase Commissioners and 
ask for their money. In conclusion, he 
could only say that having himself given 
a promise, on behalf of the late Govern: 
ment, that promotion should continue 





substantially the ‘same'as before the 
change, he was’ ‘the last man to oppose 
any ‘well-considered and reasonable 
scheme’ of ‘the Government’ to make 
that promise ‘effectual. He recog- 
nized the exertions which the Govern- 
ment had made to bring the question to 
maturity, and, for his own part, he 
cordially desired the contentment of the 
Army and ‘the liberal‘ remuneration of 
its officers. 

Tur Kant or POWIS said, they lived 
in a commercial age and in a commercial 
country, and he did not see that there 
was much in the Warrant that would 
satisfy the Army. For instance, he 
doubted ‘whether officers would be 
willing to withdraw after 14 years’ ser- 
vice ‘without compensation. It seemed 


| to him that a hard-and-fast’ line drawn 
j at 15 years’ service would create great 


discontent, especially in cases where 


| officers who' before ‘completing that 


period of service were compelled to re- 
sign ‘through ill-health, and that if ser- 
vice in the ranks were only allowed to 


} count as half-time it would place officers 


who had risen from the ranks at a serious 
disadvantage. They were a class to 
whom promotion should be made a real 


j advantage; they were not persons of 


private means, and in questions of re- 
tirement age must'be considered as much 
as actual service. 

THe Marguess or HERTFORD said, 
he willingly endorsed all that had been 
said by the illustrious Duke on the ab- 
solute necessity there was, in the interest 
of poor officers of the Army, that: the 
question should ‘be at once settled, and 
not be put off for another year: They 
were in a state of the greatest anxiety 
as to their future’ prospects. They had 
so far waited with exemplary patience 
for the decision of this question—there 
had not been a word of complaint from 
the officers, which was the best proof of 
the discipline of the Army— and he 
trusted their hopes would now be met 
by this long and painful suspense being 
brought to ‘an’ end. He’ trusted ‘also 
that the prophecies of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cardwell) would be: fulfilled; 
that the scheme would not cost so much 
as was anticipated: If it did, it should 
be’ remembered that the abolition of 
Purchase had emanated from the noble 
Viscount’s side of ‘the House. 

Kart | FORTESCUE: ‘I had: hoped, 
from the Notice given bythe noble Karl 
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(Earl Cadogan), and’ the’ title’ of the | 
Memorandum presented by ‘himi,’ that 

either in his admirable speech, orin that 
Memorandum, I should ‘have’ found 
something relating to the appointment 
of officers to commissions. ~For' ‘the 
Warrant of 1871 needs correction, quite 
as much about the appointment as about 
the promotion and retirement of ¢om+ 
batant officers; dealing, as it doos;' with 
the raw material out’ of whicli’ the‘ 
officers are made. On ‘the ‘abolition of 
Purchase it was decided that commis: 
sions in the Army should be ‘gained by 
competitive examinations. T do not at 
all object to the principle. By all means 
let each commission be given to the best 
competitor. But I object to the way in 
which the principle is' actéd upon. 'I 
object that the present competitive: ex- 
amination tests only the book learning, 
that is, the intelligence, or rather ‘espe’ 
cially the memory, of the candidates, 
When the young candidate’s competent 
health and eyesight have ‘been ‘certified 
after a medical examination, which does 
not at all test his strength or activity, 
not one mark can he gain in ‘the | ocom- 
petitive examination for Oavalry or In+ 
fantry, the non-scientific branches of the 
Army, by excellence’ in riding or ‘any 
other martial or athletic exercise, though), 
curiously enough, this isnot the case in/ 
the Engineers and Artillery, the two 
scientific branches. We all remember’ 
how the youthfal ‘heir ‘of an ‘illustrious 
though | unfortunate’ Sovereign, ‘who, 
whatever his faults, was the best’ foreign 4 
Ally England ever had, gained # distin- 
guished place in the Woolwich exami+ 
nations for ‘commissions, to which his/ 
getting the highest marks for riding 
contributed. It'will availa young ean- 
didate for a Cavalry or Infantry commis- 
sion nothing that ‘he has the ‘eye ‘of ‘an 
hawk and the fleetness of a’deer, that 
he can climb like a goat, or leap ‘like ‘a 
roebuck, or swim like an otter, or ride 
like a centaur, if, being equal in other 
marks, he is beaten by two marks:in, 

say, Chaucer, by a candidate who ‘has 
barely got his medical certificate, rather 
but not very short-sighted, rather but 
not very short-winded, and decidedly 
inactive, for activity is not tested by'the 
doctor who passes him. And:yet which 
would be the most likely to serve the 
Queen efficiently —the young man taken, 

or the young man rejected in'such a 
case? That noble veteran, Sir' John 


Earl Fortescue 
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Burgoyne, hime not, only a man of 
chi 0 nop Hens éulture, in 
the last conversation. I.ever had with 
him, strongly. deprecated too. much . 
weight being given to book learning’ 
in candidates for commissions. He ‘at- 
tached gréat importance’ hiniself! to’ flie 


hardihood and ‘advehturous spirit: which* 


8 ard iathletic exercises!» “A Ariend | 
of mine, ‘who’ ‘long: cbmmiianded witli 
acknowledged “ability ‘a: Cavalry ‘ropix'! 
ment, quite an ‘enthusiast: for eompeti-” 
tive! examinations for* commissions; ‘told 
me that he thought marks: for strength, 


is apt ‘to ibhow itselfiins ao love ‘of ‘field 


agility, ard)skill invathletic: and inartial: 


exercises, “oughtito' count: for at’ least 
a- ‘third; ' if notyfor half, the! total in 
these* examinations.'! I earnestly’ hope* 
the: Government will) during the Re- 
cess)’ consider’ the question; ! and,’ | for’ 
the vsake:'of* obtajning ‘the best: and! 
most efficientiofficers) allow excéliencs :in/ 
niartial ‘and ‘athletic! exercises: tovhave/ 
its! ‘due! weight in» competitive» exanii- 
nation for‘commissions in’ the non-seien- 
tific as well as the scientific branches of 
the Britibh -Army.!! [i / 101M 

‘Lory SERATHN ARN ‘concurred im 
the remarke'of'the noble’ Karl who ‘had 
just spoken astoxthe: ampdrtance) of* the’ 
possession’of. physical: qualifications by 
candidates! forecommissions;, se «ap-! 
proved ‘the’ Mémorandum.!/ 


i) 0 Afouse: adjourned at a quarter before 
! Ifo foe Hight ’cloek, till To-morrow, By, 
fay yp lharterybefore Five o'clock. 
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MINUTES)“ Senor Commirreen + Report — 
Lanacy! Law, 0 Nor: 893345 1\ 
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and. Drugs Act, Amendment * [264], 
Committee—South Africa [195]—x,p. ;° Prisons 
Ireland)’ (HéLdorhii’) * [219] n>. 
Committee Report Polide Expenses Act Gon- ) 
tinvieancey* PATe eben reverent Hoare 
Provisional, €XS, mation, int, 
Baendy (omaor) “ erat 
Considered as amendedBast Tndia oan * [215]. 
Lhird Reading—Contingent Remainders * [152]; 
Exoneration of Charges * [151], and passed. 
Withdrawn'— Roads ‘and Bridges | (Scotland) 
(re-comm.) * (214}!; Bankruptcy Law ~Amend- 
ment * [234]; , Post , Office, Money, Orderg* 


212) /''Factories’ and) Workshoys* ' {128} ; 
; toy ‘Act (1869) /Améndment* [1999 
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hn ew cmir HMA .omvours!f Mant Of solipitor; to; the Office.of Woods 

Q CESTIONS: td Sorroing has-been, recently, conferred upon,a bar / 

y rister ;, whether, this office has not here- 


seoroteiervit0o Jasl < 
sorcah —zlogoct | tafore,;been, variably piven, to. a.,s0+ 
LAW AND JUSTICE (TRELAND)—THE, lieitor,;, whether, the wales tone of: the 
LEINSTER CIROUIT.— QUESTION, office are £1,500, a-year, rising to £1,800 
Mr. Ri. POWER ‘asked | the. Chief,} a-year, or,;whether there has) been any 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Go-:| change in; the, scale; whether, on, the 
vernment were aware at the!time Ser-| vacancy, in the. office being declared the : 
jeant Armstrong was appointéd: Judge President,jof| the Incorporated, Law 
of Assize for the Leinster Citeuit hé had Society, on, behalf of that body, .ad- 
held briefs in) railway traverses! which,| dressed, letters to the Prime Minister 
were to be tried at Waterford as rema-| urging that, as heretofore the appoint- 
nets from the last assizes; whether it is} ment should be given toa solicitor in 
a fact that by reason of his incompetency.| preference, to a barrister ; and, whether 
to try these cases'in which he had been, from 1872 to 1876, inclusive, the bar- 
counsel, the county business was trans- | rister who received the appointment was 
ferred to the city, and:ai great delay, con-,| in practice|or, kept chambers ? 
sequently arose, sd thatthe business.of| | ‘l'1s CHANCELLOR on taz EXCHE- 
the assizes. was left unfinished;, /and,|{ QUER, in. reply, said, it was quite true 
whether it is a fact that: Mr. Justice | the office of Solicitor to the Office, of 
Lawson directed the jurors of the city of | Woods had. recently. been conferred 
Waterford to attend at ‘ten .o’clock) on: upon, a barrister. From, 1812 to 1851 
Monday morning the 26rd | inst.},and:| the legal business of, the Department 
did not come to the court, but left with-;| had) been .entrusted to a firm of s0- 
out sending either message or expla-;{ licitors; who were also in private prac- 
nation ? tice. In 1851,a, member of that firm 
Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOH,;\| was appointed sole solicitor, retaining 
Sir, the Government /had no knowledge | his private!practice: In 1855. Mr. Wat- 
of the private business|engagements of | son, the gentleman who had. recently 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong: at the time he | resigned, was , appointed, and. was re- 
was appointed Judge of, Assize;. but | quired to give up private practice. Mr. 
these éngagements caused no }incon-{| Watson was appointed solicitor, except 
venience, as Mr., Justice Lawson {tried as to the Royal forests, at a salary of 
the railway traverses, the only cases re- | £1,000 a-year, increasing to £1;300 after 
ferred to in the Question... ‘No delay | five years, ‘and to £1,500 after two years’ 
whatever was caused by this, and all the | further service; but on being appointed 
business of the Assize was disposed of | solicitor to. the, Royal forests his salary 
except cases postponed, with consent of | was increased to |£1,800. |On-the re- 
counsel. It is not a fact that Mr. | commendation. of/the Commissioners of 
Justice Lawson directed the jurors of | Woods,\the salary of the office, on the 
the city of |/Waterford| to attend; at)10 | becutrence jof a, vacancy, was fixed at 
o’clock on Monday, the 23rd. On the | £1,200, for the first; five years, and 
contrary, the Commission was.olosed on | £1,500.a-year afterwards. It was quite 
Saturday evening, and not adjourned | true }that the )President,of the Incor- 
till Monday.. The county jurors;were{ pordted, Law, Society did address the 
apprised that they were’ not further re- | Prime Minister witha view of\obtaining, 
quired ; but in consequence of the City | for solicitor, the appointment of so- 
Sheriff not giving a notice to that effect, licitor, :not:,only. to. the Woods and 
a few of the City jurors came, to the | Forests; but also to the India Board, 
Court House on Monday morning; but | which liad not yet. been settled., From 
the sub-Sheriff immediately gave them | 1872\to 1876 ithe present holder of the 
notice, and they returned to their homes, | office wasiin ptactice as:a Parliamentary 
which are near the Court House. barrister, | ard: ‘had ¢hambers at, West- 
oo 1876 wey ween eens 
at! the 1: / The ::Commissioners. 0 
OFFICE, OF WOODS rt} OLY TENE OF! Woods, shad given their; advice, that 
SOLICEPOR ASU RSEION. : it, was:immaterial whether a; solicitor, or 
Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chancellor | a bavrister was appointed; so Jong! )as 
of the Exchequer, Whether the appoint- | they obtained: an efficient man. He 
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had also ascertained that since the pre- 
sent Government had been in power 
the Prime Minister. had filled up seven 
legal offices—two by promotion, two by 
appointment of solicitors, one by ap- 
pointment of a barrister, one, a Scotch 
office, by the appointment of an advo- 
cate, and one, Queen’s Proctor, conferred 
on the Solicitor to the Treasury without 
salary. 


ROUMANIA—OUTRAGES ON THE JEWS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, Whether he will state to the 
House what official accounts, if any, 
have been received at the Foreign Office 
respecting the outrages recently com- 
mitted by the Roumanians upon the 
Jews in Darabina and Jassy ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, according to the 
accounts which we have received from 
our Consular authorities, on the evening 
of the 5th of June a band of about 200 
persons paraded the town of Jassy and 
broke the windows of from 200 to 300 
Jewish houses, and severely beat about 
20 Jews whom they found in the street ; 
and in one street 10 houses belonging 
to Jews were destroyed by fire, said to 
be caused by an incendiary. Several 
persons were under arrest for this and 
other outrages. At Darabina, on the 
8th of June, a lady, a Roumanian by 
birth, instigated the peasantry to attack 
the Jews, of whom we hear three were 
killed and many seriously injured; and 
all their shops were sacked. The lady 
and her husband, who is a Greek, have 
been subsequently arrested. 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT BILL—NEW STREET FROM 
CHARING CROSS TO TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the honourable 
and gallant Member for Truro, Whether 
he will explain to the House the cireum- 
stances which led to the abandonment 
by the Board of the scheme for the con- 
struction of a new street from Charing 
Cross to Tottenham Court Road, which 
was approved by this House ? 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
in reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I beg to inform him that the 
freeholder (the Marquess of Salisbury) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of considerable property in the line of 
the street indicated | petitioned against 
the Bill, and. in effeet sought to limit 
the powers of the Board, as regards, his 
own interests, to the acquisition of the 
property actually required for the public 
way of the new street, whereas the 
Board, in accordance with the ordinary 
practice, desired to take sufficient pro- 
eit to give frontages to the street when 
ormed. The Select Committee of this 
House declined to accede to the prayer 
of the Petition, but a Committee of the 
House of Lords inserted the clauses 
asked for. Having regard to the incon- 
venience of the precedent, and to the 
heavy loss which the ratepayers would 
sustain by the diminution of the recoup- 
ments, the Board came to the unanimous 
conclusion that it could not carry out the 
improvement upon the prescribed con- 
ditions, and therefore, upon the third 
reading, asked that the Bill might be 
amended by striking out this improve- 
ment. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, as the cireum- 
stances connected with the presentation 
of this Petition by the owner of con- 
siderable property, who is notoriously. a 
Member of the House of Lords, require 
some further elucidation, I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow, at the time of 
Private Business, when this House is 
asked to consider the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Metropolitan Street Im- 
provements Bill, I shall call further 
attention to the subject. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is now in a position 
to state to the House the decision which 
has been arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the Chefoo Convention; and, 
whether any further Papers on this sub- 
ject will be presented before Parlia- 
ment rises ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, Her 
Majesty’s Government had at length re- 
ceived a Report from Sir Thomas Wade 
upon the whole question of the Chefoo 
Convention; but it would be impossible 
to present it until the Government of 
India had had an opportunity of perusing 
it. 
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SPAIN—SEIZURE OF THE “LARK” AND 
THE “OCTAVIA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is able to afford 
any further information respecting the 
elaims against the Spanish Government 
arising out of the seizure of the ‘‘ Lark” 
in 1872, and of the “‘ Octavia” in 1875; 
and, whether there is any prospect of any 
early settlement of these claims ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
with regard to the Lark, our Represen- 
tative at Madrid (Sir John Walsham) 
had been instructed on the 18th ultimo 
to direct the attention of the Spanish 
Government again to the claim made, 
and to call attention to the statement 
which had been before made of the claim 
for compensation of the owners of the 
Lark and the destruction of the vessel, 
and for the detention of the crew. He 
was desired to recapitulate the case to 
Senor Calderon Collantes, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who was not in office 
when the last appeal was made and re- 
jected by the Spanish Government. 
With regard to the Octavia, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had heard from 
Madrid that it had been delivered to the 
British Consul at Porto Rico. They had 
no information as to the number of the 
crew who were wounded, and the ques- 
tion of compensation as regarded the 
Octavia had not been raised. 


TURKEY—THE FLEET IN BESIKA BAY. 
QUESTION. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is true that the British Fleet has left 
the central position of Besika Bay; and, 
if so, whether he has any objection to 
inform the House as to its latest desti- 
nation ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir, it is not true that the 
British Fleet has left its position in Be- 
sika Bay. It went out for a day or two’s 
exercise, but it has probably returned 
before this. 


THE FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Bill during the 
present Session; and, if so, if he can 
inform the House when they propose to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given Notice that he would that day 
state the intention of the Government 
with regard to certain Bills, among which, 
he was sorry to say, the Bill named would 
find a place. It would be brought for- 
ward at an early period next Session. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 


»>ALLEGED RUSSIAN OUTRAGES. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any reply to the 
statement made by Lord Derby to Count 
Schouvaloff, and contained in the des- 
yee: of the Earl of Derby to Lord A. 

oftus of July 17th 1877, on the subject 
of outrages alleged to have been inflicted 
by the Russian troops upon the Mahom- 
medan population of the Turkish pro- 
vinees in Asia and Europe; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to state 
the nature of such reply? 

Mr. BOURKE: No reply, Sir, has 
been received on the subject. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
--THE LATE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
India Office has as yet arrived at any 
decision on the subject of the promotion 
and retirement of Officers of the late 
Indian Army; and, if so, when the War- 
rant relating thereto will be published ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No, 
Sir. All officers of the late Indian Army, 
who, though transferred to the Imperial 
Army, remain under Indian pension re- 
gulations, are governed as regards pay 
and promotion by the Royal Warrants 
issued by the War Office, subject to such 
provision as the Secretary of State for 
‘War may consider necessary to preserve 
any rights secured to them on their 
amalgamation with the Imperial Army. 
The Royal Warrant before the House 
was prepared in consultation with the 
Secretary of State for India. 
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ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—STATEMENT ON THE WARRANT. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. TREVELYAN wished to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Ques- 
tion of which he had given the right 
hon. Gentleman private Notice—namely, 
Whether it was true, as stated in the 
newspapers, that before issuing the Esti- 
mate for the Promotion and Retirement 
scheme the Government intended to ini- 
tiate a discussion in ‘‘another place” on 
a matter the importance of which turned 
on the question whether the House of 
Commons was or was not prepared to 
sanction certain expenditure; and if 
such was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, whether it was the case that the 
Estimate of that expenditure had not 
been laid before the House of Commons ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
perhaps I may be allowed to answer the 
Question. The same explanatory Papers 
which have been laid on the Table of 
this House were laid on the Table of the 
House of Lords; and on that occasion 
my noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for War (Earl Cadogan) promised 
to make a statement respecting them to- 
day. I am not aware that he has 
changed his intention, and the other 
House, having the Papers before them, 
have a right to discuss the subject. It 
is quite true that the Estimate has not 
yet been laid on the Table of this House, 
and that the House of Lords cannot dis- 
euss that point; but there are many 
other questions connected with this 
scheme which they may fairly discuss. 
I may state that on Monday next, if the 
Business of the House proceeds with 
ordinary prosperity, I propose to call 
attention to the subject. 


In reply to Sir Gzorcz CAMPBELL, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was in- 
tended that the Estimate on this subject 
should be proposed on Monday, when 
the discussion might be held. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE RESOLUTIONS. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WHALLEY: Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask permission of the House to 
make a short personal explanation. In 
the debate on Friday last, on two occa- 
sions, I had the misfortune to be called 
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to Order; ‘and on the first Resolution 
you, Sir, were pleased to say my con- 
duct afforded a very strong argument in 
favour of that Resolution. On the second 
oceasion, I was called to Order when I 
was replying to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that that Resolution was 
also mainly attributable to myself, acting 
in conjunction, with some other hon. 
Members in keeping the House waiting 
uselessly through the night on a recent 
occasion, I would only ask permission 
—without in the slightest degree pre- 
suming to offer any observation upon, 
much ee objection to, your ‘ruling, Sir, 
—to say that in both cases when I was 
out of Order I was venturing to ask— 
having regard ‘to the special circum- 
stances of the case, and that the respon- 
sibility to some extent of these two 
changes. in our Rules ‘was thus cast 
upon me—to be allowed to state, with 
regard to the ‘first, that! I was say- 
ing at the time that it was. not right 
that the rights of minorities in this 
House: should be fettered by the action 
of a few Roman Catholics. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] 
My object, I would venture to state, is 
not to offer any sort of objection, or to 
make any special observation other than 
to show that my action on these occa- 
sions was, I may say, bond fide, and that 
I was endeavouring to the best of my 
ability, my judgment, and my conscience 
—|[‘‘ Order, order !”’ }—— 

rR. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the hon. Member and the House 
generally that it would cause great in- 
convenience to the House if every hon. 
Member who had been called to Order 
was on a future occasion allowed to 
explain. 

Mr. WHALLEY: And as regards 
the second occasion and the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman——. 

Mr. SPEAKER: After the intima- 
tion from the Chair, I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to resume his seat. Should 
he continue his observations I must de- 
clare him out of Order. I-call upon the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tralee 
(the O’ Donoghue), 


PARLIAMENTARY, AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION BILL—NOMINATION 
OF SELECT COMMITTEE. -- THE 
O'DONOGHUE AND. MR. BIGGAR. 
Txt O'DONOGHUE: Sir, it has been 

intimated to me frorn a source the aceu- 
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racy of which'I cannot doubt; that on | 


Saturday a statement was made in this 
House by'the ‘hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) in reference to me:which 
is liable to a very injurious interpreta- 
tion. I beg to inform that hon Member 
that I am now in my place, prepared. to 
meet any charge that he may have to 
bring against me. ° 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue) I beg to state 
that on the next occasion on which his 
name appears on the Paper as nominated 
as a Member of a Committee; if he will 
then attend, I will give my reasons why 
I object to it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think the House must 
feel somewhat embarrassed by the few 
words that have been spoken just now 
by the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O'Donoghue) and’ the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). I think it would 
be right and. satisfactory to the House 
that we should have, in the ‘first place, 
a statement of what it is that has reached 
the hon. Member for Tralee, and that 
then, if he has cause to complain, or to 
desire an explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan—to whom I; presume he 
has given some Notice—we shall have 
some statement from that hon. Member. 
I was not myself present on: the oeca- 
sion; but I understand that words were 
used by the hon. Member for Cavan 
relating to the hon. Member’ for Tralee, 
of which the hon. Member for Tralee 
not unnaturally desires some explana- 
tion » and I think it would be convenient 
if the hon. Member for Tralee would, in 
the first place, state what the point was 
of which he complains, and that we 
should then have some explanation. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I merely wish 
to say, Sir, that on’ coming down here 
to-day, at the very first opportunity I 
came to you to:say that I felt myself 
called upon to notice statements which I 
had heard had been brought against me 
in this Housé by the hon. Member for 
Cavan. I also said that I thought it 
would be better to put a Notice upon 
the Paper, as, not knowing where a 
letter would reach the hon. Member for 
Cavan this morning, I had not’ had time 
to communicate to him my intention to 
refer to the matter in the House. You, 
Sir, said that you thought I had better 
allude to the matter at once. I said I 
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had heard a great deal about what had 
been, said, and that I had also taken 
down from the fullest report I could find 
the observations attributed to the hon. 
Member. I found it in Zhe Morning 
Post, where the hon. Member was re- 
ported to have said that 

“he objected to the nomination of the hon. 
Member for Tralee, and said there were weighty 
reasons against his appointment, but that, he did 


not wish to state them in public in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Tralee.” 


Sir, I now call upon the hon. Member 
to state those reasons. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. Speaker, of course 
the reasons which would pass through 
any speaker’s mind would naturally be 
very various, and, of course, I do not 
now pretend to name them all, but I 
may refer especially to one. In the last 
Session, or the Session before, a very 
warm discussion took place in the House, 
in which the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tralee and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) were speakers. On that occasion, 
several quotations from former speeches 
of the hon. Member for Tralee were read 
and discussed in this House’and in his 
presence; and those speeches which 
were quoted from the public prints satis- 
fied me, and I think satisfied a very 
large proportion of hon. Members then 
present, that the hon. Member for Tralee 
did not come very pleasantly out of the 
discussion. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I do not 
pretend now, of course, to remember the 
exact words which were used. [‘Oh, 
oh!” ] I really cannot pretend to re- 
member a discussion which took. place 
two or three years ago of a personal 
nature. I have got no notice of this 
question being brought forward to-day, 
and I have therefore had no opportunity 
of referring to the reports; but this I 
can say, that the impression left upon 
my mind was of a very marked nature— 
that a Gentleman who then appeared as 
the hon. Member for Tralee did, was 
not a fit; Gentleman to be appointed on 
a Committee. That is one of the rea- 
sons, and I think a very material and 
proper reason. Of course, there are a 
number of other loose reports, which I 
cannot now refer to, because I do not 
know whether they are true or not. 
You must, of course, in a case of this 
sort depend upon the general character 
of the Gentleman who is nominated ; 
but I do specifically refer to the discus- 
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sion which took place in this House on 
the occasion on which the hon. Member 
for Tralee was replied to by the hon. 
Member for Mayo. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I should like to call the attention of 
the House to the statement that has 
just been made. A Member of this 
House makes a deliberate statement 
against another Member of the House 
on Saturday, that that Member, in con- 
sequence of conduct which he only ab- 
stains from then stating on account of 
the absence of that Member, is unfit to 
sit on a Committee of this House. A 
graver charge which one Member could 
bring against another it is impossible 
to conceive, and that any man could 
deem himself fit to sit asa Member of 
this House who makes such a charge 
and is not able or willing to substantiate 
it I cannot entertain. Talk of having 
had no Notice! Why, what right has 
aman to make a charge of that kind 
unless he knows what he is about, and 
has foundation for the statement which 
he makes? If a man makes a state- 
ment of that kind, he requires no No- 
tice at all. He ought to have all the 
materials fresh in his recollection before 
he brings a charge against another 
Member. What has the hon. Member 
for Cavan told us? He has told us 
there is something or other which he 
cannot recollect, and the words of which 
are not fixed in his memory 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg leave to ask if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is in 
Order in saying that I stated something 
which I could not remember. I stated 
that there were a number of speeches 
made in this House, and the details of 
those speeches I could not remember. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I say 
that a man who does not recollect the 
details upon which a charge of that 
kind is founded has no right to make it. 
He ought to know the details, and he 
ought to be prepared to state them ; and 
when a Gentleman—a Member of this 
House—comes down two days after- 
wards, at the earliest moment he can, 
and calls upon the Member who has 
made so grievous a charge against him, 
and receives such an answer as has been 
given by the hon. Member for Cavan, I 
think the House will know what judg- 
ment and what opinion to form upon 
the conduct of that hon. Member. 


Mr. Biggar 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: Iamquitesure, Sir, [need hardly 
add anything to what has fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site; but if the hon. Member for Tralee 
thinks it worth while, after what has 
been said, to take further notice of the 
matter, the House will support him. 

Str GEORGE -BOWYER rose, 
but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I must point 
out to the House that the proceeding 
that has now taken place is in the na- 
ture of a personal explanation, and any 
general discussion of the matter would 
at the present time be out of Order. If 
the House thinks proper that any no- 
tice should be taken of the matter, it 
should be done in the form of a sub- 
stantive Motion ; but any discussion now 
would be irregular. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Sir, I do 
not propose to enter into any general 
discussion on this occasion; but, as I 
felt it my duty on Saturday last to call 
the hon. Member for Cavan to Order 
for the insinuations he had cast against 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tralee, 
I must say this, after hearing the expla- 
nation of the hon. Member for Cavan, 
that that explanation appears to me to 
be totally unsatisfactory. [Cries of 
“ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, but—— 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: I shall 
move the adjournment of the House. 
The hon. Member for Cavan stated that 
the hon. Member for Tralee was not 
qualified to serve on a Committee be- 
cause he was not identified with the 
Irish Party. Well, that I have nothing 
to say to. But he went on afterwards 
to say that there were reasons which 
disqualified the hon. Member for Tralee 
from serving on a Committee, which 
reasons he did not choose to state in 
public. ‘Now, I maintain that in saying 
that he conveyeda grave charge against 
the hon. Member for Tralee, almost a 
worse charge than if it had been spe- 
cific, because it was an insinuation. I 
say now that the hon. Member for Cavan 
ought either to state his charges or 
withdraw them. I move that this House 
do now adjourn. 


There being no Seconder, Question 
not put. 
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PARLIAMENT—STATE OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I understood it to be stated on Sa- 
turday that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to-day would be prepared to 
make some: further statement’ with re- 
gard to the measures with which it is 
proposed to proceed, and also with re- 
gard to those which the Government 
would abandon for the present Session. 
I do not wish to make a long statement; 
but I may mention that there are still 
on the Order Book 32 or 33 Government 
Orders of the Day more or less. | Some 
of them are of no great importance, 
but there are others of considerable 
importance, and which will require 
time for their discussion; and the 
whole of them will require considera- 
tion from the Government. That, con- 
sideration will, I should think, make it 
necessary for the Government, to make 
up their minds to make a farther saeri- 
fice of these measures if this House is to 
adjourn within a reasonable time. I need 
not remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is something still to be done 
in Committee of Supply, and that’ there 
are several important Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply. I hope the 


*Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 


able to make some announcement which 
will give the House some reasonable 
prospect of being able to finish its Busi- 
ness about the time he named. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Bir, it is perfectly true, as the 
noble Lord has observed, that there are 
a considerable number of the measures 
introduced by Members of the Govern- 
ment which are stillion the Paper, and 
that some of these are measures which 
may be expected to take a considerable 
time in diseussion.: On the other: hand, 
there are a good many of the 82 or 33 
measures which are ‘either’ so:far ad- 
vanced in their progress, or are of such 
moderate dimensions, ‘that; although 
they may be important, yet’ I do not 
think they would take a great deal of 
time to consider: ' Taking the Paper for 
to-day, I would observe that: we shall, 
of course, proceed with the first Order 
—the! South Africa: Bill; with’ the 
second Order—the East India Loan 
Bill; and with the County Officers and 
Courts (Ireland) Bill, which has made 
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considerable progress. I should hope 
that we may also be able to proceed 
with the Canal Boats Bill, and with 
the Police Expenses Act Continuance 
Bill. The Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices Bill must either be 
passed, or continued in some shape or 
other for one year. The Prisons (Ire- 
land and Scotland) Bills, which are both 
already in Committee, are, no doubt, 
large measures; but it may be hoped 
that, under the circumstances, they will 
not take an inordinate time in discus- 
sion. ‘There remains on the Paper the 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill, 
which we do not think it will be possible 
to goon with this Session. I may say the 
same with regard to the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Bill, and also the Factories 
and Workshops Law Consolidation Bill. 
I am afraid also that, in consequence of 
the difficulty raised with regard to the 
Post Office Money Orders Bill, it will 
evidently take more time for discussion 
than can now be given to it. Accord- 
ingly, although we believe it to be an 
important measure, we shall not pro- 
ceed with that Bill, and we shall, there- 
fore, drop to-night these four measures 
—the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Bill, the Bankruptcy Law Amendment 
Bill, the Factories and Workshops Law 
Consolidation Bill, and the Post Office 
Money Orders Bill. There are several 
other measures which come after these 
on the Paper, and which, considering 
how far they have advanced, ought not 
to take any length of time, and may be 
disposed of rapidly. On Wednesday 
we propose to proceed with the Sheriif 
Courts (Scotland) Bill, and also with 
the Board of Education (Scotland) Con- 
tinuance Bill. I think that these, with 
the Votes of Supply, and the questions 
referred to by the noble Lord on going 
into Supply, with the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Univer- 
sities Bill, constitute the work that re- 
mains for the rest of the Session. And 
I am not without hopes that we may 
be able to get through that work by 
Wednesday, the 15th, or the 16th of 
August, 

Mr. Serseant SIMON wished to 
know, whether he had understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to state that the 
Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt 
Practices Bill would be dropped, or 
whether it would be dealt with in the 
Continuance Bill? 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or trz EXCHE- 
QUER: We will consider whether it 
shall be dropped, or proceeded ‘with in 
the Continuance’ Bill. 

Mr. Srrseanr SHERDOOK asked 
the Leader of the Howse, whether’ it 
was his intention to''proeeed with the 
prone Court of Judicature (Ireland) 


ill, 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked, 
if it was intended to proceed with the 
Summary Jurisdiction Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER ‘said; the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had made no'remark on 
the 8th Order of the Day, ‘the Loval 
Taxation Returns Bill; which was: a 
measure, though perhaps of little’ in- 
terest to the House, still of great in- 
terest in the country. Was that Bill to 
be proceeded with ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said; in ‘re- 
gard to this Bill, the Amendment which 
had been placed on the Paper by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government ‘Board 
would remove any objections | which 
might have been felt in regard to it! 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
hoped before the end of the Session ‘‘to 
be able to pass the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Amendment Bill, which was a'very 
useful measure. 

Tae OHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER said, he should have to ‘commu- 
nicate with his right hon. Friend ‘the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in regard to the Bill mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman ‘the Mem- 
ber for Bradford, before he could’ give 
an answer. The Supreme Oourt ‘of 
Judicature (Ireland) Bill ‘would, of 
sourse, be proceeded with. 


THE LATE FIRST LORD. OF, THE 
ADMIRALTY, MR. WARD HUNT, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I hope I may 
take this opportunity, in speaking of the 
Business of the House, to mention:one 
other class of Business which will have 
to ‘be finished, but which: must: be 
finished under circumstances which I 
am sure none of us can regard without a 
feeling of pain. I refer to the Navy 
Estimates. I mentioned some time! ago 
that a particular question likely to cause 
some discussion will not be brought for- 


ward; but still there are some Votes, | 


being all that.remain of the Navy Esti- 
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mates, which it will be necessary to 
have before us. I am quite sure we all 
share! the deep feeling with which the 
country has heard of the loss we have 
sustained in the death of one who for 
many years was an active and honoured 
«may I not ‘say a beloved Member of 
this House; one who, I am sure, never 
had an ‘enemy, and who I know hada 
very ‘great number of friends. It jis 
very difficult for us with whom he acted 
to speak of him as others would do; but 
this I cannot doubt—that the whole 
House sympathizes with us in the feel- 
ing I have endeavoured to express. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Before the House proceeds to consider 
the Orders of the Day, I think, perhaps, 
I ‘may be allowed to say a word with 
reference to what has just fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
wish to say how fully those who sit on 
this side of the House share the feeling 
the right hon. Gentleman has expressed 
with reference to the melancholy event 
which was announced to us this morning. 
The right hon. Gentleman whose loss 
we have this day heard of, and aro de- 
ploring, has for a considerable number 
of years taken a prominent part in the 
proceedings of this House; and I am 
sure I may say that though many of us 
differed from him in opinion, we all re- 
garded him as a generous and worthy 
political opponent. We have all been 
witnesses of the zeal which he brought 
to bear on the discharge of the official 
duties that fell upon him during the 
present Parliament. I am sure it will 
only intensify our feeling of regret for 
his loss to think that the end of the 
right hon. Gentleman has been hastened 
by ‘the pertinacity with which, in his 
failing’ health and with his physical 
infirmity, he resolved to remain at his 
post ‘and to do his duty. I can only 
again say how much we on this side 
share the feeling of regret expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——20-o— 
SOUTH AFRICA BILL.—[Lords.] 

fBrLL 195. ] 
(Mr, F. Lowther.) 

OOMMITTEE. [Progress 25th July.} 
It—Unton. 

Olause ‘8 (Declaration of union and 
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’ Me. PARNELL moved; as'an Amend- 


iment, im page 2, line 4, to. insert the 


words ‘not being more than six months 
after the passing of this Act,’’ the object 
of which was to limit: the time within 
which the Act should be carried out to 
six months!) He had .taken the words 
from the Oanddian, Act, and. thought 
they would be equally applicable to, the 
prdsent ‘case, and :thiat; both: should, be 


made alike!» 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line ¢, after the word “ appointed,” 
to insert the words “ not being more than six 
months ‘after the passing’ of this Act.”—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mz... J, LOWTHER said, the hon. 


Gentleman was‘ quite right in saying 


that six months was the time mentioned 
in the Canadian, declaration; but he 
must remind him that in this case the 
difficulties. of communicating between 
the Mother Country and the South Afri- 


can Colonies, and between the Colonies. 


themselves, were very much greater than 
in Canada, He proposed later on, to 
accept, the Amendment; of the right hon. 
Gentleman. the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster), who proposed after Clause 
35 to-insert a new clause proyiding that 
no Order in, Council made under this Act 
should be operatiye unléss published, on 
or before August 1, 1882. 

Maz, PARNELLD said, that would not 
meet his objections. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND quite agreed 
with his hon; Friend, (Mr. Lowther). 
He submitted that the case,of Canada 
had really no bearing upon the proposal 
under, discussion, because in that in- 
stance the details of the, scheme had 
been arranged beforehand, previous to 
the passing of the Confederation. Bill. 
In this case it was a. permissive Bill, 
and it was impossible, to say. whether 
the details hong be settled in six ‘or 
twelve months. . Those, details would 


~ have.to be settled locally ; therefore the 


Amendment of the hon. Member was 
impracticable, and should not, be:pressed. 

rn. COURTNEY thought that a 
sufficient time should be allowed, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the opinions of 
the Colonists, and he, therefore, sug- 
gested that a period of ‘two years should 
be'substituted for the six’ months pro- 
posed by the hon! Mémber for Meath. 
‘He,did; not think it, was any argument 
against a six, months’ limitation to. say 
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that telegraphic communication was 
defective in South Africa ; still, he hoped 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford would say that 
the limitation should not extend beyond 
two years, that the hon. Member for 
Meath should not press his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. O'DONNELL supported the 
Amendment, and expressed his inten- 
tion of opposing the Bill unless the Go- 
vernment would fix some shorter time 
than five years as the limit of time 
within which the Colonies might avail 
themselyes of the Act. He could not 
understand the logic of the Government. 
The other night they were told there 
was reason to fear that unless the Bill 
were pressed forward the Native tribes 
of South Africa might become a source 
of danger, and now they were willing 
to leave the matter floating in the void 
for five years, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, there was a 
feeling in Africa that the Government 
wanted to compel the Colonists to adopt 
a policy of Confederation. If they were 
to have a Confederation of these Colo- 
nies, he thought that it was extremely 
desirable. that it should be understood 
that the British Legislature did not 
intend to compel Confederation. No 
doubt it would be thought a sufficient 
answer for the Government to say that 
this Bill was permissive. It was really 
@ permissive Bill. Had it been anything © 
but a permissive Bill, it would have been 
a mistake. But then they had to con- 
sider that, if the Colonies of South Africa 
were disposed to accept Federation, and 
if there was good reason to believe that 
this action of the Legislature would 
strengthen the hands of those in favour 
of Federation, the House ought to know 
whether that was so or not. They ought 
to know whether the Government had 
any reason to believe this measure would 
promote Federation, as the course hither- 
to adopted by the Government had been 
full of mistakes, and instead of promot- 
ing Federation, it had led to opposition 
in South Africa. The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had not taken 
the House sufficiently into his confi- 
dence with reference to this measure. 
They understood the hon. Gentleman to 
intimate the other day that the Govern- 
ment had some private information which 
induced them to press this Bill forward. 
[Mr. Lowrner: No, no!] Well, then, 
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if the Committee were in full possession 
of information, then there was no justifi- 
cation for the Bill. If there was no 
immediate prospect of Federation, there 
was no reason for pressing the Bill that 
Session ; but if there were’anu urgency, 
it must be on account of the probability 
that the provisions of the Bill would be 
taken advantage of. He appealed ‘to 
the hon. Gentleman to let them know 
what were their reasdns for pressing the 
Bill with such determination at the ex- 
piring moments of the Session. 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought the proposal 
of the Government would allow to the 
Colonies sufficient time in which to de- 
cide upon the proposals contained in the 
Bill. The question was what process of 
confederation was to be adopted, and as 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies was going to propose 
an Amendment by which the local Legis- 
latures were to be invited to discuss the 
question, a limitation of six months would 
simply negative the whole thing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to re- 
ceive from Her Majesty’s Government 
some further information than was con- 
tained in the Bill: Asat present advised, 
he was of opinion that the Government 
possessed little, if any, information be- 
yond that which was in possession of 
hon. Members who criticized the mea- 
sure. There was a very — party 
among the South African Colonies in 
favour of confederation, and he should 
be glad if the Government were in a 
position, which he doubted, to give the 
House any further information on the 
subject of the feeling of those Colonies 
on the matter. The principle of the Bill 
was to ask the House to support Her 
Majesty’s Government in two things— 
first, to let the Colonies know that we 
should be very glad if they would con- 
federate; and, secondly, to make them 
the offer of enabling them to confederate 
if they wished to do so.. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath said that these Colonies 
must accept that offer within six months; 
but, for his own: part, he conceived that 
that would be placing them in an awk- 
ward position, because it was too short a 
time to allow them to consider whether 
they should federate or not. If it 
was honestly intended to give those 
Colonies the opportunity of federating; 
according to the bargain they might 
make with one another, they should not 
be pressed too closely as to’ time. It 
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would”be better, he thought, to defer 
this question until his own clause was 
reached. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that the informa- 
tion he had from South Africa was that 
considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vailed as to federation. If the Bill were 
not permissive he should oppose it. Al- 
together, he thought this question of 
time had better be discussed on the pro- 
oe of the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford. 

Mr. PARNELL could not agree to 
postpone this discussion until the clause 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
was brought before the Committee. He 
had no objection, however, to the limit 
of time for confederation being extended 
to two years, if the Government would 
agree to that period. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland), who had shown that he pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of Colo- 
nial affairs, had pointed out that this 
Bill was not an exact copy of the Oana- 
dian Bill, inasmuch as it entirely dis- 
regarded the wishes of the Colonial 
Legislatures. 

Lorp ESLINGTON reminded the 
Committee that this Bill had been 
before Parliament for many months, 
and, therefore, it was unfair to treat 
it as though ithad been thrown upon 
the Table without a word of explana- 
tion. We had never had a Secretary of 
State more anxious to consult the wishes 
of the Colonies than the noble Lord the 
present Secretary for the Colonies. He 
had mixed a good deal with persons 
connected with the South African Colo- 
nies, and they had informed him that 
the majority of the people of those Colo- 
nies were anxious to confederate. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE believed 
from ‘the authorized testimony of the 
South African: Colonists, that they were 
not, as a body, in favour of confedera- 
tion. As the hon. Member for Meath 
had declared ‘himself willing to accept 
two “years! instead of six months, he 
would move to amend the proposed 
Amendment by inserting two years. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘ six months,” and inserting 
the words “two years.”—(Sir Charles 
W. Dilke.) 


‘Mr./J.,LOWTHER said, he hoped 
the:hon. Baronet: would not press the 
Amendment. After full consideration 
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of the whole subject the» Government 
had considered that five years— the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in the name of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster)— 
would meet all reasonable requirements. 
He did not say that there was an imme- 
diate necessity for the confederation of 
allthe Colonies ; but what hedid say was, 
that it was necessary that prompt steps 
should be taken to enable such of the 
Colonies to confederate as thought fit to 
do so. Her Majesty’s Government left 
it to the Colonies themselves to say what 
the nature of the confederation should 
be—whether of a closer or a looser cha- 
racter. He hoped the Committee would 
not put any unnecessary constraint upon 
those who had to carry the scheme into 
effect, as would be the case if the limit 
of two years were imposed. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford would. apply. only :to 
the latter portion of the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it would apply to all the provisions .of 
the Bill, and, therefore, it would be 
very much more convenient to discuss 
this question when the Amendment, of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
was before the Committee. Whether 
the Colonies were anxious for a con- 
federation or not, it was desirable to 
give them power to do so. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER. remarked 
that the proposal to lay down a limit of 
six months was simply, and absolutely 
absurd. Two years appeared to: him 
almost as objectionable. With. regard 
to five years, circumstances, might arise 
which might render a Colony unwilling 
to join the confederation within that or 
even within a longer period,/and he did 
not see why any limit at all should: be 
proposed. Seeing that this was'merely 
a permissive Bill, he objected to any 
limitation of its powers. If a division 
took place he should be prepared to vate 
for the Amendment of the hon.. Member 
for Chelsea. 

Mr. DILLWYN was glad that the 
Government had agreed to accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford, which 
he did not doubt would be eazried. 
But the two questions were distinct, 
and that under discussion involved the 
first .step towards the carrying out. of 
that, Act, j {thiis 4 
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Sm, GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that the period of five years proposed 
was not an unreasonable one. He hoped 
it would not be forgotten that while this 
was a permissive Bill as regarded the 
Colonies, it was irrevocable so far as 
regarded this country. Sufficient time 
should, therefore, be given for consider- 
ing the clauses fully and deliberately. 
He hoped the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that he was 
sorry to,see that the right hon. Member 
for Bradford was not in his place. If 
the Members of the late Government 
got in again they would have to take a 
Colonial Secretary from below the Gang- 
way. With regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment, however 

Tue OHAIRMAN said, that the 
Amendment referred to, not touching 
the clause, could not be discussed. 

Mr. E. JENKINS only meant to 
reserve to himself the right of moving 
He was! of opinion 
that the period should not be allowed to 
run out at the end of five years. If the 
Amendment of two years were accepted, 
they might as well not pass the Bill at 
all. It was chiefly valuable as a formu- 
lation of the confederation scheme. That 
would be of little use if it was to lie 
before the Legislatures of the South 
African Colonies for only two years. He 
should vote with the Government. 

Mr. PARNELL would be happy to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. Clauses 
3 and 60 were entirely different from one 
another. Clause 3 provided for the ad- 
mission of the first two or more States 
which might desire to be admitted; 
Olause 60 for the ultimate admission of 
States not admitted at first, but which 
might afterwards desire to be admitted. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that the Com- 
mittee should agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea, 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was not 
too much to ask that the Government 
should be reasonably certain that at 
least two States were ready to confede- 
rate. It was of less importance to say 
when the Bill should cease to operate, 
than when it would begin to operate. 
Was it really necessary that an enabling 
Bill should be passed? Had not the 
Cape. of. Good. Hope and Griqualand 
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West already entered into a legislative 
union ? 

Tar CHAIRMAN said, that it would 
be out of Order to answer the question, 
which had nothing to do with the matter 
under consideration. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF be- 
lieved that Griqualand West was-not yet 
annexed. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the | words ‘not 
being more than two years after the 
passing of this Act’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes'23; 
Noes 180: Majority 157,—({Div.: List, 
No. 263.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 2; 
line 5, after ‘‘ Africa,’”’ to insert, ‘the 
majority of whose elected. representa- 
tives shall so declare and.” The hon. 
Member said, the object of his Amend- 
ment was to secure that no State should 
be joined with any other State or States, 
either by confederation or any other form 
of union, unless the people of that State 
desired, it... The Amendment, he: ob+ 
served, was of a very important cha- 
racter, and raised the whole principle of 
confederation—namely, that it should be 
voluntary, and for, the benefit), of the 
people.. The Bill was, singularly. defi; 
cient. in these, respects, and he believed 
the Amendment he proposed would sup- 
ply the deficiency... The necessity\of 
such a provision was sufficiently proved 
by the experience of the United States 
and Canada. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word ‘* Africa,” 
to ‘insert the’ words “the majority ‘of whose 
elected representatives shall ‘so ‘declare ‘ant.’ 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. E. JENKINS agreed in the ‘ne- 
cessity of plenty of time being given to 
the inhabitants of the Colony to consider 
any proposal of confederation. It ‘was 
important that the opinion of the people 
should be ascertained; but the‘manner 
in which that could be arrived ‘at: re- 
quired further consideration than it had 
yet received. There was also the fact 
that in some of these Colonies the official 
Members of the Legislature were nume- 
rous enough to swamp the other Mem- 
bers on such a vital question as that of 
confederation. 


Mr. O Donnell 
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MR Ol LOWTHER’ said,’ that’ he 
had ‘himself ‘already given Notice of 
an Amendment ‘on ‘this ‘point, which 
he trusted’ would’ be aceepted by the 
hon.'Member for Meath. It was after 
the words’ ‘“South’ Africa,’”’ ‘to leave 
out’ which,” ‘and insert ‘* whose 
respective Legislatures.’’ He believed 
that the ‘elective element was ‘in the 
majority in’ those Legislatures and was 
not swamped,’ ‘as' had been alleged, by 
the official votes. “It would weaken the 
authority of those Legislative Bodies if 
any attempt were made to go behind 
their decisions. 

Mr: |O’DONNELL, in supporting the 
Amendment, quoted the authority of 
Locke for’ ‘saying that Legislatures de- 
rived no power from their constituencies 
to delegate. to others the function of 
making laws which they were created to 
exercise themselves. He should be will- 
ing’ 'to aecept the Amendment of the 
Government if they would consent to 
insert words to the effect that the Legis- 
latures should‘have the special authority 
of their electors for considering and de- 
eiditig upon ‘the question of confede- 
ration. 

Mr: J. LOWTHER pointed out that 
thé ‘adoption of ‘the Amendment sug- 
gested ‘by the’ hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan would create consternation in the 
Colonies. ‘It! would give the Govern- 
ment the power of inflicting a penal dis- 
solution’ on ‘any’ Legislature which re- 
fused to join in confederation. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER entirely 
disagevsed with the argument of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan(Mr. 0’ Donnell). 
The ‘broad principle of the Constitution 
was quite competent: to deal with mat- 
tersof this*isort,) and although | 'the 
various yLegislative::Bodies in ‘South 
Africa were nob sovereign’ for all pur- 
posesthey were for some. ‘They might, 
he thought, under the supervision of the 
Colonial Seeretary ‘and: the Parliament 
at; home;|'be taken to have ‘power to 
settle ‘the question.’ 

Sm PATRICK: Q’BRIEN ‘supported 
the Bill; ' believing it ‘to be a just and 
necessaryone ; and'he had arrived | at 
that opinion after hearing the able anid 
eloquent speech of the 'hon.' Member for 
Neweastle!{Mr.. J. Cowen). | That there 
seemed to be some danger of collision 
between European’ and Native races 
appeared: to him;to be evident; and, to 
avert) such: a calamity; confederation 
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seemed to him to beat once politic and 
necessary. Although .the ; question, of 
Transvaal annexation had.) been im- 
rted; into, the discussion, anyone who 
had read the Bill would observe that it 
had nothing to, do with the, subject 
under consideration, which was merely 
a permissive Bill, allowing | districts in 
Southern. Africa to ,confederate,| under 
certain circumstances, of their own free 
will; without any interference, from the 
Government. Hon, Members like him- 
self. (Sir Patrick O’Brien) were told ;by 
some of the hon. Members opposing thi 
Bill that they knew nothing about the 
question. . No doubt, he didnot pretend 
to the universal knowledge which, those 
hon. Members | seemed. to, attribute, to 
themselves. He read the morning jour, 
nals and the articles referring toquestions 
like this. He communicated with friends, 
and. listened to the opinions of persons 
informed on the, subject;,and thenee 
drew his deductions,/; He;,would,.not 
presume to claim. any but a-very,imper- 
fect knowledge, not.,only, of, this,;; but 
of many questions coming,.before| the 
House—-indeed, upon many, of, them jhe 
had no knowledge at all; and his,posir 
tion in this, regard | was/ mot singular. 
Yet he. ventured to think, that, upon 
many matters meeting | with the deter- 
mined opposition of the hon. Gentlemen 
behind him, he possessed as much know- 
ledge as they did: He ,believed ; that 
this Bill was a good one, and, caleulated 
to promote the. interests: of such |Irish 
emigrants as were domiciled in Southern 
Africa, and. he; should; ¢ordially..sup- 
port, it. ls feo 
Mr. -COURTNEY ; feared) that . the 
Amendment of, the Under Secretary 
would. not; effect; the, result contem- 
plated, and they! must’ ‘be: very eareful, 
in) déaling’ with,.this: question, not! to 
bring about such- a ‘seandal):as shad 
taken place in Nova ‘Seotia ati the:itime 
of the; Canadian: Confederation.: He 
should. propose to move) at! the: proper 
time an Amendment whieh would refer 
the question| of'| econfedération’ to the 
Members of all those respective Legis- 
latures which should be elected after the 
Bill became law. iis 
| (Mr. W./E. FORSTER thought, the 
Amendment of the hon!/ Member, for 
Meath was a very proper:one forthe 
consideration of the Committee, although 
he was unable to aceepti it himself, \be- 
eause he thought:thabthepresent Legis- 
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latures would be more fitted to determine 


the question of confederation than one 
specially elected to determine the, matter. 
The noble Lord the Colonial Secretary, 
acting. not only with justice, but with 
wisdom, had properly decided that the 
question should - be, discussed by the 
existing, Legislatures, who had been 
elected for the purpose of managing 
the general affairs of the Colonies. 

Mr.» RYLANDS said, that so far as 
he could understand, ‘the Government 
desired: that confederation should only 


this | take. place with the assent of the White 


population, and with that view they 
proposed to require the assent of the 
Legislative Councils. But the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of the différent Colonies 
were of: very different kinds: In the 
Cape of Good Hope they had a really 
Representative: Body, and. their action 
might ‘very well be allowed to bind the 
Colony. But in Griqualand the Legis- 
lative Council was practically nominated. 
It:was' quite clear that the opinion of 
the Legislative Council would be guided 
by the opinion ‘of: ‘the Government: at 
home or the Lieutenant Governor in the 
Colony.: ‘They must, however, take the 
Constitution of the country as it existed, 
or ‘else it would be utterly impossible to 
proceed: with this Bill.’ It was quite 
possible there might be an improvement 
in the Government of Griqualand; but 
what they would do with the Transvaal 
he’ declared he did not know.’ He did 
not think, however, that the Amendment 
was the best means of effecting the 
object the hon. Gentleman. had in view. 

Mr, BIGGAR said, that if the ques- 
tion were decided by Legislatures partly 
elected and partly nominated, it would 
carry no moral weight, because the opi- 
nion,of the people of the different States 
would not be taken on the subject. It 
must be remembered that a great por- 
tion of them were Dutch, and not at all 
friendly to the English nation. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford had shown that 
there; were no representative Assemblies 
in the South African States, and argued 
that we should therefore not allow the 
people to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject of confederation. The statement of 
factiwas\ no doubt true; but the right 
hon. :Gentleman’s argument was most 
illogical, "Were the Government: going 
to press this Bill without taking steps to 
consult the wishes of the people ?. It was 
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said confederation was for the interests 
of the Empire ; but nothing could be for 
the interests of the Empire which was 
not for the interests of the States it was 
proposed to confederate. If the people 
were fit for Constitutional Government, 
their own wishes ought to have been 
consulted; and, if not, he could not 
think them in that case fit for confede- 
ration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
he had not suggested or sanctioned the 
argument that the confederation should 
be indefinitely put off. 

Mr. PARNELL rejoined that the 
difference of race would explain many of 
the difficulties of confederation, and the 
relations between the two races ought to 


have been defined before the House pro- | Act 


ceeded with the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR wanted some expres- 
sion of opinion from the Colonies theni- 
selves. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment desired to ascertain from the va- 
rious Legislatures the opinions of the 
Colonies; he could not, however, argue 
the question whether or not those Legis- 
latures were the most perfect possible. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 7; 
Noes 95: Majority 88. — (Div. List, 
No. 264.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, in page 
2, line 5, to leave out ‘‘ which,” and in- 
sert “whose respective Legislatures.” 
The question had been already discussed, 
and he therefore did not intend to occupy 
the time of the Committee by travelling 
over the same ground. 

Mr. O’DONNELL proposed to amend 
the Amendment by adding the words, 
“and the elective part thereof after the 
opinion of the electors has been con- 
sulted.” He did not think this Act 
would conduce to the growth of those 
feelings of confidence which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government assured the House 
they were desirous of fostering if they 
allowed a clause of this kind to pass 
without appending to it such precautions 
as the Government in their speeches said 
ought to be attached to it, but which 
they were nevertheless slow in putting 
into the Bill. He did not desire to press 
his Amendment if the Government would 
propose a better; and all he and those 
with whom he acted wished for the 
various races was that the spirit of the 
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British Constitution should be’ infused 
into their Legislative institutions. 

Tur CHAFRMAN said, the most re- 
gular coursé would be to dispose first of 
the Amendment of the Under Secretary 
of State: That having been done, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) could propose the addition of 
any words which he deemed desirable. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Lowther) agreed to. 


Mr: O'DONNELE formally moved 
the Amendment which he had just pro- 
posed. 

Mr. COURTNEY moved an Amend- 
ment requiring the election of a new 
Legislature after the passing of the 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
advisable to dispose of the Amendment 
which had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan before discuss- 
ing any other proposal. 

Rr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 
he was justified in appealing to the 
Under Secretary or to the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) for some 
information so as to enable hon. Mem- 
bers to vote intelligently on this ques- 
tion. He would like to know what por- 
tion of the Legislatures were nominated 
and what portion was elected; and if 
they had the opinion of the elected le- 
gislators, how far they could regard 
their decision as the wishes of the people 
who were the electors ? 

Mr. E. JENKINS contended that 
the adoption of the Bill, if passed into 
an Act, should not be permitted unless 
its adoption was supported by not less 
than two-thirds of the ‘‘ elected”? Mem- 
bers of the Colonial Legislature. He 
suggested this in order that the opinions 
of the elected Members—that was, of the 
electors—might have due weight as 
against those of the ‘ nominated” 
Members in the decision of a matter so 
vitally important to the interests of the 
Colony. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER could not accept 
either the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Mayo or the suggestion of the hon, 
Member for Dundee, If any distinction 
were made between the two classes of 
Members of the Legislature he thought 
it would have a disturbing, unsettling 
effect. There was no desire on the part 
of the Government to act contrary either 
to the opinion or wish of the elected 
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Members of the, Council, or.of the; popu- 
lation generally, 

Mr. T, CAVE supported | the view 
taken by the Under Secretary. of State, 
remarking that forthe House, to, adopt 
the view of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Jenkins). would be .equivalent. to 
saying that in this country the House of 
Lords could not be credited with, any 
desire to protect the interests of the 
people. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the 
cases were not parallel, because in) the 
Colonies many of the nominated Mem- 
bers had claims on the Government, and 
were by no means fit for the offiee. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND supported 
the Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Amendment negatived. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL. moved 
to insert, in) page 2, lime 11, after 
‘‘ agreed,” the following Proviso :— 

“Provided, That no union of; Coloniés or 
States shall take place under the, provisions, of 
this Bill, unless the Cape Colony is included, in 
such union.” 

The Boers could not be trusted to go- 
vern fairly, having already been guilty 
of great oppression towards the Natives. 
As to Natal, Mr. Froude said that the 
oppression there had been far greater 
than in the Transvaal. The nominative 
Members were the only people who 
ought to be the guardians of the rights 
of the Native inhabitants, In the Cape 
a fair share of the elective system had 
been given to the Natives, and he hoped 
that, perhaps in the course of a genera- 
tion, a system of that sort might be ex- 
tended to the Transvaal and to Natal. 
They were not yet, he thought, ready 
for it. It might be said that the laws 
had to receive the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty. He believed that that would not 
be effectual; and who was to alter the 
unjust laws already existing? In Natal 
and the Transvaal a grossly unjust law 
prevailed, for the Natives were not al- 
lowed to hold land in their own country. 
The Cape Colony had done more than 
any other community in the world to- 
wards bringing Christian, Mahomedan, 
and Pagan populations into amicable 
and friendly political relations. ‘With- 
out uniting these Colonies with the Cape, 
he could not. consent to the Bill as it 
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stood, and therefore hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2; line 11, after the word “ agreed,” 
to: insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That no union 
of Colonies,or States shall take place under, the 

rovisions of this Bill, unless the Cape Colony 
is ineluded in such union.” — (Sir, George 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 

be there inserted.”’ 


Mer, J...LOWTHER. said, the hon. 
Member had fairly raised a question of 
extreme importance. He hoped that he 
would not think that in opposing the 
Motion he (Mr. Lowther) entertained 
any reasonable doubt that Cape Colony 
would be the first to adopt the Bill, 
But it would be unwise to adopt a 
method which the hon. Member for 
Meath. would call an act of; coercion. 
Natal and the Transvaal should not 
be bound to enter into an arrange- 
ment, nor, on the other hand, pre- 
cluded from entering into such, from the 
mere fact that another Colony outside 
their boundaries was of a different. opi- 
nion as to its advantages, Every wish 
existed on the part of, the Government 
to meet the other difficulties to which 
the hon. Member had alluded. But 
they could hardly be discussed on that 
Amendment ; ant he (Mr. Lowther) had 
placed on the Paper, at the end of 
Clause 25, words which might meet 
those difficulties, and which he hoped 
would satisfy the hon. Member: 

Mr. RYLANDS expressed. his sur- 
prise that it could be seriously proposed 
to eonfederate the South African Colo- 
nies, leaving out the Cape... If. hon. 
Members would. look at the, Returns 
from South Africa, they would realize 
the enormous difference between these 
various States, Hon, Members talked 
about the confederation of these various 
States as if it were possible for them to 
enter upon confederation upon equal 
terms. They had Cape Colony, with a 
very large White population of 236,783, 
with wide exports and imports to the 
amount of several millions, and with all 
the other evidences of civilization; and 
alongside this great State with a large 
revenue and a large White population, 
they had two or three smaller States— 
Griqualand and the new annexation of 
the , Transvaal, with a few thousand 
Whites, and, he supposed, in the case 
of Transvaal, a million Blacks, and also 
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in the case of Griqualand, a large num- 
ber of Blacks. To attempt to carry out 
confederation without Oape Colony at 
the head of it was a delusion and 
a snare. What was the object of 
the Bill? Why, that there should 
be a certain amount of mutual sup- 
port amongst these various States for 
protection against the inroads of the 
savages. But if they allowed these 
small and weak States to confederate, 
leaving out the Cape. Colony, they did 
nothing to solve the problem; they pro- 
bably raised a difficulty in the way, of 
the problem being solved. If they had 
the Transvaal, Griqualand and Natal 
confederated, leaving out Cape Colony, 
any further step forwards, to bring Cape 
Colony into the confederation, would c 
a very difficult one. The confederation 
of these weak States would be like the 
mutual support of two drunken men, 
who, in the end, would be obliged to 
appeal to the support of the Imperial 
Parliament to assist them out of their 
difficulty. To pass such a Bill, without 
including the Cape as a sine gud non, 
would be converting a serious measure 
into something like a farce. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND could not 
see why, if the Confederation were good 
in principle, it should not be useful 
even if the Cape Colony did not come 
in. It would be most injudicious to 
elevate the Cape to the ‘‘dog in the 
manger” position of being able to spoil 
the Confederation if it did not choose to 
become a member of it. He did not, 
however, agree with those who thought 
that Cape Colony would not comein, On 
the contrary, Sir Henry Barkly, who 
was the person most competent to speak 
upon the subject, stated that there was 
a strong feeling at the Cape in favour 
of Confederation. He should, there- 
fore, oppose the Amendment, believing 
that Confederation was desirable for 
these South African States, as it would 
greatly strengthen them and put them 
in a better position to deal with the Na- 
tive question. 

Mr. CHILDERS believed that it 
would be impossible to assent to the 
Amendment. To say to one out of five 
members of a proposed Confederation— 
‘* Unless you come in there shall te no 
Confederation,’’ would enable that par- 


ticular Colony to make what terms it | [ 


pleased. He hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. 


Mr, Rylands 
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Ma. COURTNEY, wae gurprised, to 
hear hon, Members discuss this question, 
of confederation,.as if ;it were an.ab- 
stract one,and apart from. the,cireum- 
stances of the States which were invited 
to unite. To lay, down the principle 
that confederation was in itself desirable 
amounted almost, to.a disqualification, of 
the authority of the Member who uttered, 
it. That was, no doubt, a strong state- 
ment on. his part,,butjhe believed it was 
true. Would they talk jof confederation 
between such Colonies as Natal and the 
Transvaal?, The Transyaal was, in his 
opinion, incapable of. confederation, in 
its present condition, and to leave the 
Cape out of the proposed body, would be 
absurd. The greatest evils would result 
from. the exclusion of the Cape, Colony 
from the scheme of confederation, The 
confederation would consist of States in 
which 60,000 Whites would rule over 
1,500,000 Natives. Did the Committee 
know that there existed in the Colony of 
Natal a system of slavery, as odious as 
was ever sought to be put down at any 
time or,in any country, under the name 
of wife-purchase?, The hon. Member 
proceeded to read, an extract from a 
work on the subject of slavery in Natal, 
when—— 

Tre CHAIRMAN; said; he desired 
to point out, that, although the hon. 
Member. ;was; quite in Order in al- 
luding to customs and laws prevailing 
in Natal, he was, notin Order in en- 
tering into, an, elaborate discussion of 
those customs or laws, these not having 
reference, to the, question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished. to show by 
reference to the state of, affairs in 
Natal what would be the result of al- 
lowing the Transvaal tobe confederated 
with Natal without the addition of the 
Oape Oolony.' [‘ Order! ’?] 

At. CALLAN : I rise to Order, Sir. 
Do I understand you to say that an hon. 
Member is entitled to refer to a question 
in his argument, but, that he is not in 
Order in,making an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on it? _[‘‘Order!’’] Are we to be 
told that he is to be allowed to refer to 
a question, but that if he makes an ela- 
borate disquisition on it he is out of 
Order? . 1 say that that is an insult 
to the common sense of the House, 
‘‘ Order!” 

Tue © MAN : I must leave that 
observation to the House. 
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oT a CHAN OBLLOR or rite EX OFE- 
QUER: iIt is ste ged 


obsérvation fs that ‘madé by the hon. ' 
Member for Dundalk can bb’ allowed 'to’ 
ass, or permitted’ to ‘remain ‘unchal- 
are : I undérstand the observa- 
tions of the hon.’ Mentber for’ Dundalk: 
he has said that your’ ruling, Sir) 'is’an 
insult ‘to the’ ‘commoitti'’ sense ‘of the’ 
House—— J yay wees" 
Mr. OALLAN :'T have ‘made ‘no such’ 
statement. ‘[* Oh; bh!) ''T'‘rise to' 
explain— aga iias 
Toe CHAIRMAN: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is in possession of the! 
Committee. 23 slg. 
Tae CHANCELLOR of tHz EXCHE- 
QUER: If Iam misrepresenting’ the 
hon, Gentleman he can'‘éxplain when T 
have done. “What T understood him ‘to 
say was that a ruling of yours, Sir, was 
an insult 'to ‘the commot sense of'the 
House. [Mr. Caran ; ‘No, no'!} ‘That 
was ‘certainly what 'T ‘understood.’ ’Of' 
coursé, if the’ hon: ‘Member’ démiurs to ' 
the expression I have attributed’ to ‘him 
I have nothing more to'say ; ‘but’ it\¢er-" 
tainly seémed to us here ‘that ‘the ‘hon. ' 
Member stated’ that a ruling of yours; ' 
Sir} was an sult tothe’ common ‘serisé 
of the House. f Bp tae os 
Mk, CALLAN Tami" plaft' thatthe 
right hon: Gentleman said that hé Was’ 
not’ quite sure of' my words.’ Perhaps’ 
he: has been ‘tatght ‘a lesson’ by resent’ 
events } but a8 to’ my words} hé'tan'muve 
that they be taken’ down, and repeat the 
blunder that’ “he “made “last” webk 
[Order !?"] T aim perfectly within it 
right. The hon. Member, for. kei 
(Mr. Courtnéy) made d statement whic 
the Chairman ‘ruled '‘to be within his 
right to’ make’; and what T'sdid ‘wad that 
because the hon. Member élaborated that 
statement, that fact’ did not ptt hint out’ 
of Order ; and I added that it’ would be 
an insult’ to’ the ¢ommon sense of thé 
House to say that thé’ dlaboration of! a 
statement which was not out ‘of Order 
could be out of Order.) 8 | 
Tue CHANCELLOR of tre HXCHE- 
QUER : That is exactly what I’ havé 
said. The hon. Member has stuted'that 
the ruling of the Chairman is''an' ‘insult 
to the common sense of ‘the House-— 
Mr. CALLAN : Not ‘the’ ‘ruling, ' but 
that observation. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
QUER : ‘Then T can only move that the 
words of the hon.’ Member’ 'bé’' taker’ 
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| “Pie OHATRMAN'!' |The Rule ofthe" 
Howse’ in’ Committee is, that words'com~"' 
 pldinéd of mukt'be taken down ‘immedi!’ 
ately after they are ‘uttered.’ It'is not 
Sri aha to' ‘take them down after a 
discussion Has arisen upon them. 

' | Mk. NEWDEGATE ‘certainly under-'" 
stood the’ hon.'Member for Dundalk to 
‘usé the’ expression which had been ‘ad- 
‘verted to ‘by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘dhequér.’ He thought that the’ hon. 
‘Member was’ bound to withdraw ‘that ' 
expression as appliéd ‘to the’ Chairman 
of ‘Ways and Means. It might not be 
competent to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequér to move that the words should 
‘he ‘taken down, but they reached ‘him 
‘quite distinctly, and he’ did’ not’ remem- 
‘ber ever to have heard such expressions 
‘used’ ‘before;and ‘having been ‘used, 
théy ought to be ‘withdrawn. “At the 
‘same’ time, he (Mr. Newdégate) ‘felt, 
‘when the ‘Chairman called the hon. 
-Member for Liskeard to' Order for enter- 
ing into too elaborate an argument, that 
‘that was’ a’ difficult ‘point of ‘Order ‘for 
the’ Chairman ‘to settle!’ According to 
the ‘custom of the Howse when,a Mem- ° 
ber, without beiig absolutely out of 
‘Ordér, ‘tréspassed too long on one point, 
‘it rested with the endurance of the House 
whéther théy wotildsubmit to having their 
timé''8 ‘Occupied: "The ‘habit ‘of’ ‘the 
House in former days'was to ‘refuse to 
‘hear such arguments by rendering them 
inaudible, and “if ‘any ‘hon. Member 
should ‘abuse his’ power of speaking, he 
(Mr, ‘Newdegate) would be prepared’ to 
take “part with othér hon’ Members in 
making ‘him inaudible.’ He ‘hoped the 
hot: Member’ would’ withdraw’ the ‘ex- 
[pression he had used. 

THe CHAIRMAN: After what has 
fallen from! thé/hon.'Member for North 
"Warwitkshire (Mr, Newdegate) perhaps 
the'Cominittee will allow me to explam 
the ‘circumstances ‘under which the in- 
aie arose. The hon. Member for 

iskeard (Mr. Courtney) was in posses- 
‘sini Of the ‘Committee, ‘and was speak- 
ing in support of the Amendment moved, 
by the hon. Mémber for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), and in’ the course 
of his argument he entered into a 
lengthened, description of, among other 
‘things,’ ‘slavery, in South Africa. I 
pointed ‘out that, although the hon. 

ember was in Order in, referring to 
slavery as existing in South Africa, he 
‘was not in Order in discussing the ques- 
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ject before the Committee, and more 
particularly for this reason—that if he 
did so other hon. Members might reply 
to him and so lengthen out an irrelevant 
discussion. I pointed out to the hon. 
Member that the course of his observa- 
tions was so protracted as to involve a 
departure from Order. It was then that 
the hon. Member for Dundalk used 
words which I deeply regret were ever 
uttered in a Committee of this House, 
and which have placed me in a position 
in which I am sorry to say it will be 
impossible for me to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Committee with anything 
like self-respect if the words are .not 
withdrawn. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood the words 
in the same sense as they were under- 
stood on the other side of the House, 
and hoped they would be withdrawn, 
because if such expressions were al- 
lowed the authority of the Chair could 
not be supported. 

Captain NOLAN did not understand 
the hon. Member to have been contro- 
verting the decision of the Chair, but 
rather to have been referring to hon. 
Members opposite, whose interruptions 
had thrown him out. He thought the 
proper course would be for the hon. 
Member simply to say that he had not 
meant to use the words as against the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
that everyone who had had some ex- 
perience of the House must see that the 
ruling of the Chairman was one which 
might be open to discussion. At the 
same time, he thought that the hon. 
Member for Dundalk had been merely 
expressing an opinion on the question 
whether the hon. Member for Liskeard 
was in Order or not. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL pointed 
out that the question was whether the 
hon. Member for Dundalk had really in- 
tended to use the words which were im- 
puted to him ; and he expressed surprise 
that the hon. Member sat still in his 
place without offering an explanation. 

Mr. CALLAN, begging the hon. 
Member’s pardon, said he was quite 
ready to getup. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. PARNELL said, that 
hon. Member for Dundalk stated what | 
he really said he wished to point out'| 
the very unpleasant position in which | 
the Committee was placed. The fact | 
that the Chairman had understood the | 
hon. Member for Dundalk to apply the 

\ 


The Chairman 


efore the 
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words to his ruling ‘was véry much 
due to an inconvenient habit, which hon. 
Members on the other side had fallen 
into, of indulging in interruptions to an 
almost unprecedented extent. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by repeat- 
ing his performance of the other evening, 
had thrown everything into confusion, 
and deprived the hon. Member for 
Dundalk of the opportunity he ought 
to have had at the time of explaining 
his words, which, no doubt, he would 
have been willing to explain at once if 
he had not been treated in such an ex- 
ceéedingly sharp way by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. [‘‘Oh!’’} 

Masor DICKSON rose to Order. Was 
the hon. Gentleman speaking to the 
question before the House ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the question 
before the House was a point of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped, as 
an independent Member, that the Leader 
of the House would re-consider the 
action which he seemed determined to 
pursue on every occasion, and would not 
submit the House to a recurrence of 
those scenes which would not have 
arisen except for the uncalled-for in- 
terposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. CALLAN said; he would have 
risen before this to explain if it had not 
been for the threat of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that self-respect had 
prevented him from rising then. He 
had hoped that the occurrences of the 
past week had ‘taught the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer some discretion— 
[Order !”?]|—some discretion in the 
manner in which he treated Members of 
the House, and taught him to avoid the 
blunders of the past week. [‘‘ Order! ’’} 
It might be disagreeable to hon. Mem- 
bers to hear this, but it was perfectly in 
Order. He (Mr. Callan) had not used 
the words “insult to eommon sense” 
with reference to the ruling of the Chair- 
man, because the ruling of the Chairman 
had been to the effect that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard was fully in Order. 
He had used the words with regard to 
other matters, and he was quite prepared 
to defend them, but he hoped that would 
not be considered necessary. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] If hon. Members wished to 
carry this scene any further, he was quite 
prepared unflinchingly to say what he 
alluded to. With reference to the readi- 
ness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and others to seize upon points of Order, 
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he would remark that the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had said that if a certain course 
was pursued he would prevent the Mem- 
bers from being heard, by means of 
some of those noises that were often 
raised, or other means—a threat which 
had passed without that reprobation 
from the Chair which it deserved. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, in ad- 
dressing the Committee, proceeded to 
show why there should not be an amal- 
gamation of certain customs that related 
to the Colony of the Transvaal. The 
Chairman ruled that he was perfectly in 
Order in alluding to the matter, but that 
he was not entitled to go into an ela- 
borate discussion on the subject. On 
that the hon. Member for Dundalk got 
up in his place and distinctly stated, as 
he understood, that such a ruling was 
an insult to our common sense. 

Mr. CALLAN : The Attorney General 
was not present when I used the words. 
Am I correct in saying that he was not 
present ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: I was 
present all the time, and I was listening 
to what the hon. Member said with great 
attention. 

Mr. CALLAN: I merely,asked whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Member was 
in his place. I did not use the words 
as attributed to me, and I regret that 
the House is falling into great disorder. 
I have stated that I did not apply the 
words to the ruling of the Chairman; 
but the Attorney General, with that de- 
licacy of feeling which is his remarkable 
characteristic, has in his place stated 
that I did use the words imputed to me 
in a sense which I repudiate. I ask 
whether, after I have made that asser- 
tion, it is competent to the Attorney 
General to get up and assert that I did 
use them in that sense? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not wish to take any notice 
of the personal remarks which have been 
made by the hon. Member for Dundalk. 
I believe it to be my duty to call atten- 
tion to anything that appears to be a 
reflection on the ruling of the Chairman ; 
because it is absolutely impossible that 
the proceedings of the Committee of this 
House can be conducted at all if respect 


is not paid to the ruling of the Chair-| 
man. Oertainly I was not alone in sup- | 
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casting reflections upon the aging of the 
Chairman ; but as i hon. Member has 
stated that in using those words it was 
not his intention to reflect upon the ruling 
of the Chairman, I may remark that 
it has always been the practice of this 
House to accept such an explanation by 
an hon. Member; and I now therefore 
beg to suggest that this incident should 
come to an end. 

Mr. CALLAN: I cannot accept 

ardon in that way. I wish to be 
judged exactly by the words I have 
used. I have already said that I did 
not reflect upon the ruling of the Chair- 
man, because I approved that ruling. 
The reflection I made had reference to 
other matters. 

Mr. LAING remarked that after what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Dundalk he thought that hon. Members 
who were sitting on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, and who had 
listened to what he had said, should 
bear their testimony to the correctness 
of the statement of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. He appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers near him whether the hon. Member 
had not said that the ruling of the Chair- 
man was an insult to common sense? 
The hon. Member was evidently not 
quite aware of the exact words which 
had fallen from him; and therefore he 
would now have an opportunity of doing 
that which every Gentleman in such 
circumstances would do—of admitting 
and of withdrawing those words, in- 
stead of meeting the matter by denying 
that he had used them, when every hon. 
Member in that House had heard him 
utter them within the last few minutes. 
If the hon. Member declined to withdraw 
the words, it would be the duty of the 
Leaders on both sides of the House to 
take strong measures and assert the 
authority of the Chair. 

Mr. BELL said, that he had been 
sitting next to the hon. Member for 
Dundalk at the time he used the words, 
and he had taken down the words of 
the hon. Member, which were to the 
effect that the ruling of the Chairman 
was an insult to common sense. 

Tae O’CONOR DON thought that a 
good deal of misapprehension appeared 
to exist as to the exact words which the 
hon. Member for Dundalk had used— 
[‘‘ No!’ ]—well, as to what he intended 
to say. The hon. Member had said that 


posing that the hon. Member for Dun-| he did not say—and certainly that he 
dalk, in making those observations, was did not intend to say—anything to 
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cast reflection on the Ohairman’s deci- 
sion; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that in those circumstances the matter 
ought to come to an end, and should not 
be pressed any further. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Committee would 
proceed with the question before it. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY stated that 
it was perfectly understood upon that 
side of the House that the course sug- 
gested by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should be taken. The hon. Mem- 
ber by denying that he had used the 
words at all or if he had used them 
with the intention imputed to him had 
satisfied the Committee, and they were 

repared to let the matter drop. The 
fia Member, however, declined to allow 
that course to be adopted. If the hon. 
Member were prepared to let it drop 
upon that ground, there would be an 
end of the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he had three 
times stated that he did not use the 
words complained of with reference to 
the Chairman’s ruling. On the contrary, 
he concurred in the Chairman’s ruling 
that the hon. Member for Liskeard was 
in Order. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought the Com- 
mnittee was bound to support the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had de- 
clared that the incident ought to termi- 
nate. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
was understood to have impugned the 
decision of the Chairman, and he (Mr. 
Childers), in common with other Mem- 
bers of the House, at once cried ‘‘Order!”’ 
and was quite prepared to support what- 
ever was necessary to maintain the autho- 
rity of the Chair. He expected the hon. 
Member for Dundalk would have risen 
at once, and have stated what every 
Gentleman in the House usually did— 
‘“‘T used certain words not intending to 
attach to them a certain meaning ;”’ or, 
‘“‘T have been misunderstood, and I 
express my regret.” But the hon. 
Member did not think fit to do that, and 
in consequence they had had a long and 
painful discussion. The hon. Gentleman 
had now three times disclaimed the 
words, and had at last distinctly stated 
that when he used the words “ insult to 
common sense” he did not intend to 
apply them to the decision of the Chair- 
man. But when the hon. Gentleman 
stated that he applied it tothem and not 
to the Chair, he thought they were 
bound to support the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and he earnestly hoped this 
discussion would cease. 

Mr. CALLAN: I cannot allow this 
discussion to stop after the speech which 
has just been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers). [An hon. 
Memser: Not ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.] Well, no matter, I believe 
he has been in almost every office. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that I did 
not pursue the course which would have 
been followed by every Gentleman in 
this House in not distinctly and at once 
withdrawing, whilst in the next breath 
he states that I have withdrawn. I 
think if a Member of the House states 
at least three times that he did not use 
words imputed to him there is no neces- 
sity for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Childers’) interference at this 
stage of the debate. [‘‘Order!”] Well, 
that is my opinion. Logically I could 
not have used the words, for I fully 
concurred in the ruling of the Chairman 
in reference to the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked what was the 
real ruling of the Chairman. He under- 
stood the Chairman to have ruled the 
hon. Member for Liskeard to be out of 
Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea has asked me a question 
which I shall have no difficulty in an- 
swering. I ruled in the first instance 
that, although the hon. Member was 
quite in Order in alluding to the customs 
and laws prevailing in Natal, he was 
not in Order in entering into an elabo- 
rate discussion on those customs and 
laws, they not having been referred to 
by the question before the Committee. 
It was in reference to the last part of 
this ruling that I understood the words 
of the hon. Member for Dundalk to 
refer. 

Mr. GOLDSMID urged that much 
time had been lost in this discussion, 
and he hoped that the Committee would 
make progress. 

Mr. PARNELL said, if there was 
anything which a Member of the House 
had a right to expect, it was on an emer- 
gency of this kind the Leader of the 
House should exhibit some little pre- 
sence of mind. [*‘ Order!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member for Meath will see that the 
matter into which he is now entering 
has no reference to the point of Order 
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raised with regard to the: words, of thé, Mx. O’DONNELL moved to report 
hon. Member for Dundalk. Progress. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that he would 
endeavour to explain the social - evils 
which would se. from Confederation, 
without the presence of the Cape Colony 
as a member of the Confederation. 
Slavery in its worst form was to be anti- 
cipated, unless a much larger civilized 

opulation were introduced, for 60,000 
W ites could not maintain a proper 
balance in the midst of 1,500,000 
Natives. That was the invariable diffi- 
culty wherever the White population 
was very small. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER could not see 
the immediate connection between the 
Amendment and the remarks of the 
hon. Member. The House would listen 
with respect to his arguments; but they 
would have been more appropriately 
urged on the second reading of the Bill. 
The details into which he had entered 
might, perhaps, be a reason forthealtera- 
tion of any form of Government such as 
he had described; but they did not tell 
against the policy of confederation. He 
could only repeat, that it would be most 
impolitic to allow any one Colony to set 
itself against the wishes and the inte- 
rests of all the others; and he hoped 
the Committee would grant¢powers for 
the formation of the necessary union. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, while the 
House was considering a very delicate 
point of abstract politics the Cape Colony 
was steadily pursuing a policy of annex- 
ation, and that was a very strong reason 
in favour of the Amendment. Already 
he understood that Griqualand West 
had ceased to exist as a separate Colony, 
having been annexed by the Cape 
Colony. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, in reply, 
contended that a Constitution which was 
not fitted for these Colonies separately 
would not be fitted for them combined. 

Mr. PARNELL implored the House 
to consider the immense. responsibility 
of the step they were taking. As the 
discussions on this Bill went on he began 
to get wiser.as to what it really meant, 
and now he found that, instead of con- 
federation, it was centralization which 
was contemplated. He trusted that the 
Government would withdraw the Bill, 
or at least would give it its proper 
name, and would call it a scheme for 
the union and junction of one vr more 
Colonies in South Africa for the advan- 
tage of the Government itself. 





Mr. J. LOWTHER expressed a hope 
that. the hon. Member was not serious 
in making that Motion. The hon. 
Member and the hon. Member for Meath 
had already oftener than once expressed 
their opinion fully on the subject. He 
had listened with the greatest attention 
to the expression of their views, and’ 
they should have due consideration. 
Time, however, was valuable, and the 
Session was by no means young. 

Mr. O'DONNELL, withdrawing his 
Motion to report Progress, said, he only 
wished to ask how far the Cape Colony 
was pursuing a policy antagonistic to 
that of Her Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER assured the hon. 
Member that there was no such anta- 
gonism in the policy of the Cape Colony. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 35; 
Noes 173; Majority 138.—(Div. List, 
No. 265.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL, on rising to move 
an Amendment to the same clause, pro- 
viding that the vote of the Legislature 
should only take place when the Legisla- 
ture or the elected part thereof should 
have consulted their electors on the ques- 
tion of legislation, said, that his Amend- 
ment only sought to embody the expressed 
intention of the Government. If the 
Colonies had been in the full possession 
of the franchise it would not have been 
necessary to introduce any distinction 
between the Legislature and the elec- 
toral part thereof. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
appeared to be identical with one which 
had been rejected by the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask what 
hon. Member moved that Amendment? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he understood 
that the Amendment in question had not 
come before the Committee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment was put from the Chair and nega- 
tived in the absence of the hon. Member. 

Mr. PARNELL moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Pro- 
vided also that the aforesaid union shall 
be a federal one.” 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 11, after the word “ agreed,’ 
to insert the words ‘“‘ Provided always, That the 
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said Union shall be a Federal Union.” —(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that what 
the Government desired to do was not 
to establish any union or to force it on 
‘the Colonies, but to provide a machinery 
by which the Colonies could form an 
union of any kind which they desired. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in cri- 
ticising the Amendment, said, the hon. 
Member for Meath seemed not to under- 
stand the distinction between the words 
‘‘Qonfederation” and ‘‘ Federation.” 
The difference of meaning was very 
great. Federal union, in common par- 
lance, meant no definite form of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford seemed not to understand the 
distinct meaning of the words which he 
criticized and failed to define. The dis- 
tinctive difference was not that which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman with so 
much confidence assigned. The real 
object of the Amendment was to prevent 
a legislative union such as existed be- 
tween England and Ireland; to make 
the union of these Colonies like that of 
the United States. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Fede- 
ral union was not what lawyers called 
‘a word of art.”” The United States at 
first were a federal union; but it was 
found so inconvenient, that they changed 
it to a confederation of States. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
plained that the Bill proposed to estab- 
lish a state of things similar to that in 
Italy, where the old States were changed 
into préfectures or Provinces, in each of 
which there was the Conseil Général for 
local affairs, distinct from the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL conceived that in the 
ease of only two of the South African 
Colonies adopting the Federation scheme 
there would be as many Legislatures 
there as in Austria-Hungary—namely, 
three—but that while the number of 
Legislatures might be the same, there 
would be a great difference with regard 
to the powers. He was opposed to 
forcing on these Colonies a legislative 
union such as had existed with such dis- 
astrous effects between England and 
Ireland. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER would repeat 
what he had stated several times. They 
did not contemplate forcing upon the 
Colonists any one particular system. 
All that they asked Parliament to do 
was to place these Colonies in a position 
to choose any form of union which they 
themselves might determine on. It 
might oe that the Cape Colony and 
Griqualand would choose confederation, 
while the others might choose another 
form. What was intended was to leave 
them to themselves on that point. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that a new 
light had been thrown on the subject. He 
was obliged to the hon. Member for the 
plainness of his answer. He knew now 
that instead of being a Bill for the fede- 
ration of the South African Colonies this 
measure ought to be called by an entirely 
different name; and he should oppose 
every stage of its progress until the Go- 
vernment could make up their minds as 
to what powers they were going to give 
to the South African Colonies. We had 
already in the case of Ireland an ex- 
ample of federalism, in which union was 
forced upon the weaker by the stronger 
party, and it was necessary to guard 
against such a result under this Bill. 
He thought the Chairman ought to ro- 
port Progress. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had been 
present for two hours. For the first 
hour and a-half hon. Members opposite 
had been arguing that Cape Colony 
would certainly reject this measure; and 
for the last half-hour they had been in 
a state of alarm because they thought 
Oape Oolony would immediately adopt 
the measure. The object of the Govern- 
ment was to extend to the Colonies gene- 
rally by this Bill the widest choice in 
their form of government, and he knew 
that the Colonies would be very grateful 
for the passing of this measure, which 
would give them the means of uniting 
for mutual defence. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 4; 
Noes 179: Majority 175.—(Div. List, 
No. 266.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved, in page 2, 
line 17, after ‘‘Order in Council,’ to 
insert— . 

‘‘Provided always, That such alterations or 


amendments be submitted for ratification to the 
Confederation Parliament.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. PARNELL said; he had another 
Amendment, which would take some 
time, but they had been working hard, 
and he thought he would be in order 
to move that the Chairman report Pro- 


gress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXOHE- 
QUER said, it would be as well to finish 
the 3rd clause, and they would report 
Progress before proceeding to the next 
clause. 

Mr. PARNELL then moved, in page3, 
line 23, after ‘‘Union”’ to leave out from 
‘‘and,”’ to end of clause, and insert— 

“with the consent of the majority of the 
elected representatives of any State or Colony 
concerned, or of any Committee duly appointed 
by the elected representatives of any two or 
more of such States or Colonies jointly to con- 
sider the subjects mentioned in this Act.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL.—[Buz 216.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he should 
not oppose the Bill, but he took the 
opportunity to complain that any new 
charge should be thrown, as was evi- 
dently contemplated, upon the revenues 
of India, in order to carry out the new 
Army promotion and retirement scheme 
of the Secretary of State for War. He 
asked for information on this point from 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
and wished to know, if an extra charge 
was to be levied, where the money was 
to come from? He was afraid it would 
have to come out of the loan which the 
House was asked by this Bill to raise. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON replied 
that it was not intended to raise any 
extra expenditure that might be required 
for military purposes by borrowing. 


Bill to be read the third time Z- 
morrow. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 31st July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bur—Committee—Report 
—Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) 
Amendment * (156). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Nos. 115. and 116. considered, 
and ‘amended, and to be printed as amended : 
Then it was moved to resolve, That in every 
Bill by which an existing gas company is autho- 
rised to raise additional capital, provision shall 
be made for the offer of such capital in shares 
or stock to be paid up within a limited period 
by public auction or tender at the best price 
which can be obtained ; agreed to: Ordered that 
the said Resolution be declared a Standing Order, 
and that it be entered on the Roll of Standing 
Orders, and be printed.—(The Chairman of Com- 
mittees.) (No. 1665.) 


RUSSIA AND POLAND— 
PRINCE TCHERKASKOI.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp KINNAIRD wished to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, If they can state 
whether the Prince Tcherkaskoi, who 
has been appointed Chief Civil Commis- 
sioner in Bulgaria, is the same person 
who was appointed President of the 
Committee for re-organizing the King- 
dom of Poland after the Insurrection of 
1863 ; and if they can lay on the Table 
of the House any Reports of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls on the social condition of 
and present state of things in Poland ? 
One of his reasons for asking these 
Questions was, because he thought that 
before long the neutral Powers’ would 
have to mediate between Russia and 
Turkey, and he hoped that when that 
time arrived the course which Russia 
had hitherto taken when other countries 
fell under her dominion would be re- 
membered, in order that the people of 
the Turkish Provinces might be secured 
against what the Poles had been obliged 
to endure. He feared that it was too 
probable that some provinces in the East 
would become subject to Russia, and it 
would be well that they should bear in 
mind what had been the conduct of Rus- 
sia in ‘‘ re-organizing’’ the territories 
that had fallen under her yoke. He 
thought the recent appointment of Prince 
Teherkaskoi as Chief Civil Commis- 
sioner was lamentably significant. Ge- 
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nerally, the best means we had of judg- 
ing of a man was by his antecedents. 
Well, Prince Tcherkaskoi had been ap- 
pointed Chief Commissioner for re-or- 
ganizing the Polish Provinces; and 
what had been the results of the re-or- 
ganization of the Kingdom of Poland by 
the Commission presided over by Prince 
Tcherkaskoi ? The autonomy granted 
by Treaties to the Kingdom of Poland 
had been entirely destroyed. All the 
central institutions of administrative 
justice and of public instruction had 
been suppressed at Warsaw and trans- 
ferred to ‘St. Petersburg. Under an 
administrative decree, Russian officials 
had been empowered to banish Poles to 
Siberia on mere suspicion and without 
any trial. Thousands of Poles had: been 
banished in that manner. As all judicial 


proceedings were carried ‘on in’ the- 
Russian tongue, an unfortunate Pole! 


had no chance of justice. The: Polish 
language had been, in fact, suppressed, 
though there were under the Russian 
rule more than 6,000,000 of people 
whose native language was Polish. 
Five-sixths of them; at least; knew no 
other language. Yet, even in ‘the 
Kingdom of Poland” the Polish lan- 
guage had been banished from all offi- 
cial transactions and replaced by the Rus- 
sian. In all the schools—even: the pri- 
mary schools—instruction was givenin the 
Russian language only. In the ancient 
Provinces of Poland the Polish language 
was even more rigorously persecuted. 
It was forbidden under penalties to have 
Polish inscriptions over shops, to make 
out tradesmen’s bills in Polish, or to ad- 


dress letters in that language. Even the! 


speaking of Polish was forbidden in all 
public places, such as cafés, restaurants, 
hotels, and railway stations. In the 
Russian schools; the Universities, and 
scientific schools, only a small number 
of Polish students in proportion to the 
total number of students were admitted. 
The proportion was usually 10 per cent. 
In the ancient Provinces of Poland—Li- 
thuania, Volhynia, Podalia, &c.—the Po- 
lish and Catholic inhabitants were for- 
bidden to acquire property except by 
direct succession. Their Lordships might 
have read in the newspapers that no 
fewer than 50,000: had been converted 
to the Greek Church: How were con- 
versions to that Church effected im Rus- 
sia? The Correspondence presented to 
the House of Commons in March last 


Lord Kinnaird 
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would tell their Lordships. It appeared 
from that Correspondence that in the 
district of Minciewicz the peasants sur- 
rounded the church and defied the mili- 
tary to introduce the priest; that the 
former, with their wives and children, 
were finally mastered and surrounded, 
and were given the option of signing a 
declaration accepting the priest; that 
on their refusal 50 blows with the na- 
gaska, or Cossack whip, were given to 
every adult man, 25 to every woman, 
and 10 to every child, irrespective of 
age or sex; and that one woman who 
was' more vehement than the rest, re- 
ceived 100. Those were a few of the 
features of Russian rule. Those were 
a few of the things which had resulted 
from the system of administration estab- 
lished in Poland by the Prince who was 
now to fill the office of Chief Civil Com- 
missioner in Bulgaria—he could bring 
forward) many others. There were 
people who, looking at Russian atrocities 
and comparing them with what had 
been done by the Turks in Bulgaria, 
were inclined to think—‘‘It is six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other.’’ He 
doubted if it would be possible to ex- 
aggerate the cruelty practised by Rus- 
sia in Poland, and he therefore felt jus- 
tified in putting his Question. 

Lory _HOUGHTON trusted their 
Lordships would allow him to say a few 
words almost of a personal character. 
In' the debate which had taken place in 
their: Lordships’ House a few weeks 
since—on the 15th June—regarding the 
treatment of the Uniate Christians and 
others of the: Greek Church in Russia, 
he had ‘asserted that, dreadful as these 
events were; out of character with our 
time, carrying us back to the time of the 
persecution of the Albigenses, to the 
treatment of the Christians of the Low 
Countries, to the manner in which the 
Huguenots were treated in the time of 
Louis’ XIV., nevertheless these events 
in: Poland had not struck him with so 
much surprise as they had others, be- 
cause for mear half a century he had 
been connected with a Society which 
enabled him to understand the condition 
of affairs in Poland. A short time after 
that debate there appeared in a Russian 
newspaper what could hardly be con- 
sidered the mere statement of a private 
enemy~—because the Press in Russia was 
always submitted to political censorship 
stating that one.of their Lordships 
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had made publie avowal that for a quar- 
ter of a century he had been ‘a member 
of a Polish Revolutionary Committee. 
The Society of which he was a member 
was the Literary Society of the Friends 
of Poland. It was mainly a charitable 
organization, and quite apart from 
political agitation. Its office had been 
mainly to supplement private charity, 
and to distribute the fund which had 
been applied by the British Government 
to Polish refugees. The condition of 
Poland, though abandoned diplomati- 
cally, nevertheless lived in the mind of 
the British people. | During the present 
Session allusion had been made to the 
Society in the House of Commons, and 
the Vote itself was:objected to on the 
ground that it was'so very long ago 
since the insurrection that there eould 
be no longer any person who could par- 
ticipate in the benefit. The number of 
participants had decreased, no doubt, 
but some were still in existence. The 
fund was under the ‘direction of Major 
Azenleski, holding an office in the War 
Department of this country, a gentleman 
of honour and discretion. He (Lord 
Houghton) had distinctly stated that the 
Society was not of that revolutionary cha- 
racter which had been: attributed to it; 
and as a proof that his statement was 
strictly accurate, he might remind them 
that when the Emperor Nicholas was in 
England he offered a contribution to the 
funds of the Society, which he: (Lord 
Houghton) declined. - With: régard to 
the Question of the noble Lord, as there 
seemed a prospect of wealthy and im- 
portant districts coming’ under the sway 
of Russia, he must: be allowed to remind 
their Lordships that the whole popula- 
tion were not of that identie » nation- 
ality which would under any: cireum- 
stances enable them to live » happily 
together. In Bulgaria:there was ‘a large 
population of Mussulman propristors, 
and a large population of’ Catholic 
Christians hostile to the Greek: Church ; 
and there was no reason, supposing the 
Russian rule to be established ‘in these 
Provinces, why similar measures should 
not be introduced to what had been in- 
troduced in Poland. It was not a ques- 
tion of interference between a Govern- 
ment and its subjects whom it was op- 
pressing. If we had been justified 
hitherto in interfering as we had done 
for the benefit of the Ohristian popula- 
tion, we were justified now. in laying 
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down the principles by which we con- 
sidered how protection was to be secured 
to them. He thought experience had 
shown that the Russians were. capable 
of great oppression, and therefore it was 
advisable that there should be some ex- 
pression of opinion on it by the Go- 
vernment. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the Uniate Christians were 
not the only persons to whom he wished 
to call the attention of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), nor were the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Polish 
the only interests who suffered under 
the all-crushing tyranny of the Russians 
in Poland.. The German language and 
the Protestant population of Lithuania 
—the descendants of the Teutonic 
Knights also suffered from the Russian- 
ization of that Province. He would ask 
the Secretary of State, when laying any 
Papers on the Table, to include Papers 
showing the treatment of the Kour- 
landers and Lithuanians. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not 
think your Lordships will ask me to go 
into a discussion of those matters re- 
lating to the way in which the internal 
administration of Poland is conducted. 
There are two objections to such a 
course. In the first place, it would not 
be either customary or suitable to the 
position which I hold. In the next 
place, the acts to which the noble Lord 
(Lord Houghton) referred were com- 
mitted 14 years ago, and at a time when 
I was not responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs; and I am not sufficiently 
familiar with what passed in Poland at 
that time to be able to either affirm or 
dispute the assertions which have been 
made. With regard to the first Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, I understand 
that the Prince Tcherkaskoi, who is 
now employed in Bulgaria under the 
Russian Government, is the same per- 
son who, in or about the year 1863, 
held an administrative office in Poland. 
As for the Papers for which the 
noble Lord has asked, I must point 
out that it is only under peculiar and 
exceptional circumstances that it is a 
proper course to lay on the Table of 
your Lordships’ House and the other 
House of Parliament Papers which 
relate not to international subjects, but 
purely and entirely to the internal ad- 
ministration of foreign countries. I do 
not mean to say that there never have 
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been exceptions to that rule; but I think 
that circumstances must be shown to 
justify an exception before the ordinary 
practice ought to be departed from. 
Now, I do not see that in the present 
instance it would be desirable to lay on 
the Table of your Lordships’ House the 
large collection of Papers which might 
be Seohghs together with the object of 
showing what was thought of Russian 
administration in former years. I have 
not inspected those Papers, and I am 
not aware whether there are any of 
recent date which bear on the points 
raised, and which could be produced 
without a violation of the rule to which 
I have referred. But I would just point 
out that inasmuch as Prince Tcherkaskoi 
held his office in Poland for three or 
four years only, and considering the 
length of time which has elapsed since 
he retired, it is not likely that Papers 
bearing on circumtances which occurred 
at that time would throw much light on 
the present condition of affairsin Poland. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 31st July, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer — Report— 
Army (Royal Artillery and Engineer Officers 
Arrears of Pay) [No 382]; Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines (Civil Employment {No. 383]. 

Pusuic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Fisheries (Dynamite) * [273]; Expiring Laws 
Continuance * [272]; Rating of Short Tenan- 
cies (Dublin) * [274]. 

Second Reading—Inclosure * [262]. 

Select Committee-—Report—Parliamentary and 
Municipal Registration. [No. 381.] 

Committee—Public Record Office * [182]—r.p. ; 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment * 

264]. 

et — Report—South Africa [195-271]; 
Canal Boats (re-comm.) * [247] ; Crown Office * 
[241]; Trade Marks * [242]; Treasury Chest 
Fund * |253]; Superannuation * (Mercantile 
Marine Fund Officers) * [224]. 

Report—Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion * [59]; Registration of Borough Voters 
(re-comm.) * [115]; Parliamentary Electors 
Registration * [53]. 

Considered as amended—Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Ireland) [260] ; 'Fisheries (Oysters, 
Crabs, and Lobsters) * [267]. 


The Earl of Derby 
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Third Reading—East India Loan * [215]; Police 
Expenses Act Continuance * [259], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Public. Health Act (1875) Amend- 
ment * [193]. 


Improvement Bill. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o 0m — 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT BILL (4y Order.) 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Amendments made by the 
Lords be now taken into Consideration.” 


Mrz. FAWCETT moved an Amend- 
ment that the Lords Amendments be 
considered on Monday next. He asked 
whether if he moved that Amendment 
and the House rejected it he would be 
able to move a particular Amendment 
in relation to the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to move to postpone the 
consideration of the Lords Amend- 
ments ? 

Mr. FAWOETT replied that he did. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
hon. Member would be in Order, in case 
that Motion were rejected, in moving 
an Amendment in regard to the Bill 
itself. 

Mr. FAWCETT then moved that the 
Lords Amendments be considered on 
Monday next. This was the first time 
during the 11 years that he had been 
in that House that he had taken the 
course of opposing a Private Bill on 
such a Motion as this. He thought if 
the House would bear with him for a 
few moments that he would be able to 
convinee it that the Lords had intro- 
duced an Amendment in the Bill which 
involved a principle of the greatest con- 
sequence to every inhabitant of this 
Metropolis, and, indirectly, to the in- 
habitants of every large municipality 
in the Three Kingdoms where public 
improvements were required and was 
likely to be carried out. His attention 
was first directed to the subject by read- 
ing the Report of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which was subsequently pre- 
sented to the Board, and every state- 
ment in which was endorsed and ap- 
proved of. In that Report there was 
one sentence which struck him first 
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with surprise, and secondly with regret, 
because the Board made itself respon- 
sible for the statement that, at the in- 
stance of Lord Salisbury, a clause of an 
exceptional character had been inserted 
in the Bill in the House of Lords in 
order to give special and exceptional 
protection to his Lordship’s property. 
That had been corroborated by the 
Board, and the Chairman of the Board 
now in his place would support every 
word which he expressed in reference 
to the matter. Nothing was further 
from his wish than to say anything that 
could in the slightest degree be sup- 
posed to be intended to prejudice Lord 
Salisbury." He knew that the owner of 
a large property, whose time was’ so 
largely absorbed in public life as was 
the time of Lord Salisbury, must have 
many things done by his agents or pro- 
fessional advisers in his name, which he 
had not time himself to consider, and the 
importance and gravity of which he did 
not perhaps accurately comprehend. He 
desired, therefore, in no respect what- 
ever to bring any charge against Lord 
Salisbury. But the declaration had been 
made and commented on from one end 
of the Metropolis to the other, that a 
clause had been inserted in the Bill for 
the special protection of Lord Salisbury ; 
and he knew of nothing during the time 
he had had the honour of being a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons which had 
caused such bitter resentment, as when 
they heard that a metropolitan improve- 
ment had been abandoned, in conse- 
quence of the Metropolitan Board ac- 
cepting a clause inserted at the instance 
of Lord Salisbury for the special protec- 
tion of his Lordship’s property. He 
(Mr. Fawcett) desired that that state- 
ment should be fully and fairly discussed, 
and that, if possible, the feelings of bitter 
resentment and keen annoyance, which 
he knew to exist, should be removed. 
He would now proceed to state the facts 
of the case, and his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Ohairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) was present to correct him if he 
should state anything wrong. This Bill 
wasintroduced to that House asthe Metro- 
politan Street Improvements Bill. Itpro- 
posedtocarry out very importantimprove- 
ments ; and of all these improvements, 
he believed, none was of so much im- 
portance as the new street from Charing 
Cross to Tottenham Court Road. . That 
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street would have been carried through 
a densely-populated and miserable dis- 
trict, and would havé brought the rail- 
ways in the North of the Metropolis 
within easier access from the South and 
West of London. The Bill was con- 
sidered by a Select Committee of that 
House, and a Petition was presented to 
that Committee, on behalf of Lord Salis- 
bury, claiming that the property of his 
Lordship should be treated in an ex- 
ceptional manner. Thisclaim, however, 
was by Lord Salisbury’s counsel aban- 
doned, and therefore it never came be- 
fore a Committee of this House, and 
this House knew nothing of it. Now, it 
would have been fairer if, in the first in- 
stance, it had been brought before this 
House. When the Bill got to the House 
of Lords, however, a clause was inserted, 
as stated by the Metropolitan Board, at 
the instance of Lord Salisbury, and he 
(Mr. Fawcett) would describe exactly 
what that clause was, and the House 
would then see the importance of the 
issue involved. Hitherto in all the great 
improvements which had been carried 
out by the Metropolitan Board, the 
Board had invariably adopted one prin- 
ciple, and that was not simply to take a 
barely adequate quantity of land for the 
construction of a new street, but on each 
side it had been in their power to ac- 
quire a certain strip of land which gav9 
them a valuable frontage which they 
could re-sell, and were thus able to par- 
ticipate with the other contiguous own- 
ers of the property in the advanced 
value given to the land in the neigh- 
bourhood by the improvements carried 
out at the public expense; and in 
that way great improvements had been 
effected at a much less cost to the 
ratepayers than they otherwise would 
have been; because the Board had been 
able in a great degree to recoup them- 
selves for the original outlay. That in- 
variable practice the House had always 
assented to. But by the exceptional 
clause which had been introduced into 
the Bill in the House of Lords the prac- 
tice had been entirely and fundamentally 
changed, for the clause distinctly and 
imperatively asserted that only just so 
much of his Lordship’s property should 
be acquired by the Bill as would enable 
the Board to construct the street. What, 
then, was the position in which the Board 
was placed? They had to construct the 
street at enormous cost, and they had no 
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chance of recouping theniselves ‘with re- 
gard to other improvements. The clause 
went on to state that if the Board should 
acquire any of his Lordship’s property 
more than was requisite for the bare 
construction of the street they should 
be imperatively obliged, whether they 
thought it advantageous to the public 
or not, to sell that land to his Lordship 
under conditions which would enable 
him to acquire it at merely a nominal 
cost. He (Mr. Fawcett) thought that if 
Lord Salisbury’s representatives intended 
to press this clause upon the notice of 
the House of Lords, they were bound to 


have afforded the Committee of the] i 


House of Commons an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon it. In the 
second place, the Chairman and other 
Members of the Board informed him 
that they had had to deal with hundreds, 
he might almost say thousands, of cases 
of this kind, and in no instance had the 
House of Lords thought it necessary to 
protect the owners of property in the 
same way as they had thought fit to pro- 
tect Lord Salisbury’s property. There 
was one exception, and it was'a striking 
one. Lord Salisbury said there were 
several precedents, but the Chairman of 
the Board would show them that only 
one was applicable. In 1868, when the 
Chelsea Embankment scheme was before 
the House, a clause exactly analogous to 
the one in question was inserted—in 
favour of whom? In favour of Lord 
Cadogan. And how was it inserted? 
It was considered by a Committee of 
that House and rejected; but it was 
afterwards inserted by the House of 
Lords; and whether they did it with 
that object or not, the effect of it was 
that while they did not protect the pro- 
perty of any other owner whatever they 
did protect that of one of their own body. 
Therefore, the less said about that pre- 
cedent the better. It seemed to him 
that the Metropolitan Board, in de- 
clining to carry out the improvements, 
had, under the circumstances, pursued a 
course which was unanswerably right. 
They said that this clause formed a dan- 
gerous precedent, because it was impos- 
sible for them to accept this clause unless 
they accepted a similar clause to protect 
the owner of every property mentioned in 
the Bill, and not only that, but every 
single owner of property would have an 
unanswerable claim to have a similar 
clause inserted in future. He could 
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understand the’ ‘action of the Howse of 
Lords if the clause laid down a general 

rinciple, but it'did nothing of the kind. 
t made no'other mention than of Lord 
Salisbury’s property. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to this—that 
the Board stated that if this clause was 
enforced the most urgent and necessary 
improvement in London would become 
so costly that it would be impossible to 
carry it out. Therefore the question 
was whether a clause introduced for the 
special benefit of Lord Salisbury should 
arrest the most urgent and necessary 
ere in the Metropolis for an 
indefinite period of time? He (Mr. 
Fawcett) thought after that statement 
he need not apologize to the House for 
having brought the subject under the 
notice of the House. He believed this 
matter had been disposed of in the 
House of Lords rather in a hurry, with- 
out considering the great principle at 
stake, and a strong feeling had been 
raised in regard to it in the Metropolis. 
He was not breaking any private confi- 
dence when he stated that he believed Lord 
Salisbury had expressed himself disap- 
pointed that the scheme had been dropped 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
When he knew what had been done and 
how serious the ulterior consequences 
might be, Lord Salisbury might be glad 
to have an opportunity of re-considering 
the question. If it should meet the con- 
venience of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), and the con- 
venience of the House, he would perse- 
vere with the Motion that the Amend- 
ments should be considered on Monday 
next; but if the House should wish to 
consider the subject at once, he would be 
perfectly prepared to propose that the 
Lords Amendments be dismissed. 

Mr. GORST seconded the Motion. 
He would simply confine himself to the 
statement that the House should not, in 
his opinion, accept too readily what had 
been said’ by his hon. Friend until they 
had heard the other side. The hon. 
Member appeared to have a great deal 
more respect for the Metropolitan Board 
than he (Mr. Gorst) had, But he 
thought that the statements of the local 
Board of Health on the one part, and 
of the Metropolitan Board on the other, 
were somewhat highly coloured. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
had said that the Board were obliged to 
throw up their contemplated street im- 
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provement in the case in question; but 
the Board were too much in the habit 
of acting in that way, and had acted so 
on many oceasions.. He therefore hoped 
the Senin would allow both sides to be 
heard. 


Amendment proposed; to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’-and at the énd of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon Mon- 
day next.””—( Ur. Fawcett.) 


Srrk JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he thought that he had a full right to 
speakon this question. He was not in the 
habit of troubling the House often ;, but 
he ventured to state that, in all the 
transactions which he had in connection 
with the business of the Board he never 
had more trouble than in this, , He: felt 
bound to state to the House that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney ; had 
brought forward this matter in a very 
able manner. Their. object, was the 
same—namely, the good of the, public; 
but he must ask the House. to negative 
the proposition of his hon. Friend, , If 
the House were to come to a, decision 
on the matter, he hoped that, decision 
would be taken to-day. The Bill con- 
tained 'a vast number of important. im- 
provements in the Metropolis. , He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
improvement which it-was intended to 
cut out was one of the most, important; 
but he asked the House whether it was 
wise, or right, or fair that, other im- 
provements, North, South, East, and 
West, for which the inhabitants of those 
various localities were earnestly anxious, 
should all. be imperilled|simply for the 
sake of one improvement between Tot- 
tenham Court Road and Charing Cross ? 
After due and eareful consideration the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had come 
to the conclusion that.it would; be better 
to wait a year or two than to agree, to 
the clause which was introduced. in, the 
House of Lords. If such clauses, were 
adopted, local authorities would, find jit 
simply impossible to carry out. street 
improvements. Therefore, he contended 
that the Board over which he had the 
honour to preside was perfectly justified 
in dropping the improvement in order 
togetrid of the clause in question, which 
was one of a most exceptional character. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gorst) had talked about precedents, and 
there one or two precedents; but. they 
did not affect the case, except the one 
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to which his hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) 
had alluded. That precedent was created 
when the Board had before them the 
great question of the main drainage of 
the Metropolis, On that occasion the 
Board decided they had better accept 
the clause, even at the risk of its be- 
coming an unfortunate preeedent—which 
it had become—than allow the health of 
the Metropolis to suffer by not carrying 
out the main drainage in a proper man- 
ner. But on the present occasion he 
thought the Board were perfectly right 
in resisting the clause. He earnestly 
entreated his hon. Friend to consider 
the great improvements which were in- 
volved in the passing of the Bill, and 
not to press his Motion for adjournment. 
Let them divide at once, if they wished, 
on the main question whether this House 
was to be brought into a sort of friendly 
rivalry with the House of Lords; be- 
cause after consultation with those who 
were best able to judge he was assured 
that to assent to the clause would be to 
seriously injure the chance of all street 
improvements. 

Mr.. RAIKES said, he was of opinion 
that the House, in view of the period of 
the Session, ought to determine the 
matter now, as it would not be in so 
favourable a position for doing so a week 
hence. 

StrCHARLES W. DILKE, withmuch 
deference to the opinion just exproares 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
said, it would be better to postpone con- 
sideration of the subject for a few days. 
It. was evident that if they went on with 
the Bill now they must have consider- 
able discussion on precedents ; whereas 
if they postponed it they would come to 
the discussion with a knowledge of those 
precedents, and be in a much better posi- 
tion to, deal with the question. As Pri- 
vate Business, the Bill would still have 
an opportunity of being discussed any 
day before Public Business was taken. 
He. thought altogether that the hon. 
Member for Hackney was justified in 
dividing the House upon his Motion. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes 96; Noes 
98; Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 

Words added, 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

Lords Amendments to be taken into 
Consideration upon Jfonday next. 
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QUESTIONS. 
101 


POST OFFICE—ROYAL MAIL STEAM- 
SHIP CONTRACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY (for Mr. Rarupong) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
as in the case of other subsidised lines, 
notice will be given to the Peninsular 
and Oriental, and the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Companies to terminate the present 
contracts as soon as they legally can be 
terminated; and, whether assurance can 
be given that ample notice and oppor- 
tunity will be given to enable all in a 
position to tender for the services now 
performed by those Companies to do so? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was usual in all cases before the 
time arrived when large mail contracts 
expired to give notice and invite tenders. 
That course would be adopted in the 
present case, and ample time would be 
afforded to all parties not only for send- 
ing in tenders, but for their considera- 
tion by the Government when they were 
sent in. 


THE FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. O’CLERY asked the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland, If any informa- 
tion, and of what character, has been 
received by the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries from the Admiralty, in re- 
ference to the following matter contained 
in their last Report for 1876, presented 
to this House on the 27th March 
1877 :— 


“Being very desirous of obtaining as much 
information as possible with regard to the man- 
ner in which edible fish dispose of their ova, 
with the permission of the Admiralty we re- 
quested the head of the Natural History Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Ship ‘Challenger’ to 
make certain observations during the expedition 
of that vessel, with a view of assisting our in- 
quiries. This he kindly consented to do, and 
at his request we prepared instructions as to the 
nature of the investigations we desired to have 
made, and expressed our readiness to assist in 
the operations in the seas surrounding the 
United Kingdom. As we have not yet received 
a report on the subject, we have addressed an 
inquiry to the Admiralty, and trust shortly to 
receive the information we so much desire,” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I am informed by the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries that the Admiralty stated, in 
reply to their question, that no Report 
had been received on the manner in 
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which : edible fish dispose of their ova 
during the progress of this inquiry; and 
that Sir Wyville Thomson, the chief of 
the scientific staff, had stated to the 
Treasury that the staff had no oppor- 
tunity whatever during the voyage of 
the Challenger of making observations on 
the subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SUSSEX COUNTY 
COURTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. BROWN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If it 
is the intention of the Lord Chancellor 
to partition the Sussex County Court 
district among the neighbouring circuits ; 
and, if so, whether, before carrying this 
intention into effect, he will give the 
people of Sussex, and the inhabitants of 
Brighton, an opportunity of expressing 
their views on the subject ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had consulted the Lord Chan- 
cellor in regard to the subject, and was 
informed that the arrangement of County 
Court districts were always open to re- 
adjustment, more especially when vacan- 
cies in the Judgeships occurred. The 
prepeieiy of a re-adjustment of the 

ussex County Court district would be 
considered, and nothing would be done 
to abridge the accommodation which the 
public now enjoyed. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1869—IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 

CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, If, seeing that the cattle which 
is now being imported into London from 
Schleswig-Holstein is entirely free from 
disease, he will consider the desirability 
of granting privileges, similar to those 
now poppranes, only by London dealers, 
to all ports, the authorities of which 
have, in accordance with the Privy 
Council regulations, provided “ properly 
defined ports’ for the importation and 
slaughter of live cattle? 

Viscount SANDON:; The Lords of 
the Council, while continuing the pro- 
hibition against the importation of a 
man cattle, have considered it safe to 
make an exception in favour of cattle 
from Schleswig-Holstein, when brought 
to Deptford under very stringent regu- 
lations for slaughter. They can only be 
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brought in specially licensed vessels, 
and must be accompanied by a declara- 
tion, signed by the owner in the presence 
of the English Vice Consul, and certified 
by the Prussian Government officials, to 
the effect that the cattle have been bred 
and fed exclusively in Denmark, Schles- 
wig, or Holstein, and have not been in 
contact with other cattle. The Order 
allowing this traffic between Tonning 
and Deptford was passed on the 18th of 
June after much consideration, and the 
Lord President is not prepared to make 
any further relaxation in the existing 
arrangements. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA—THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN GARRISONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr, Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer, Whether any 
special Vote will be asked to defray the 
expenses incident to the equipment and 
despatch of ships and troops to the East 
in consequence of the war now pending ; 
whether on that or some other occasion 
he will give some further explanation 
before the close of the Session as to the 
views and intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in relation thereto; and, 
whether, having regard to the com- 
plaints in official journals of Russia that 
Her Majesty’s Government should fur- 
nish to the House Returns of outrages 
by Russian troops, he will be good 
enough to state the nature of any British 
interest that has called for such publi- 
cation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: In reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member, I beg to say that it will 
not be necessary to submit any special 
Vote to defray the expenses incidental 
to the recent despatch of troops to Malta, 
or of the ships that have been sent to 
strengthen the Mediterranean Squadron. 
The expenses are very small, and it is 
probably very doubtful whether it will 
be necessary in the course of the present 
year to ask for any further sum—cer- 
tainly at present it would not be neces- 
sary todoso. With regard to making 
any explanation or statement as to the 
views and intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government before the close of the 
Session, I am not aware that there is 
any occasion to do so. Of course, if Her 
Majesty’s Government are questioned 
on the subject, or if any wish is ex- 
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pressed, we shall be ready to give such 
explanations as the House may think 
necessary. In regard to the last part 
of the Question, I do not think it will 
be convenient to enter here into contro- 
versies as to what has been said in the 
official journals of Russia. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN v. CAS. 
TRO—EXPENSES OF THE PROSECU- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, with reference to the 
Return made of the Tichborne Prosecu- 
tion Expenses, pursuant to Order that 
such Return should give details accord- 
ing to precedents in other cases, Whether 
he will be good enough to state why no 
details whatever are given, especially 
the names of witnesses retained on the 
part of the prosecution, but not called ; 
why the precedent of the Welsh fasting 
girl and the Phenix Park prosecution 
have not been followed; and, to name 
the cases, if any, in which such Return 
has been refused ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
informed the hon. Gentleman that the 
information contained in the Return is 
all the information which, in the judg- 
ment of the Government, should be fur- 
nished. There is no precedent, except 
in the case of the Welsh fasting girl, 
for giving any further information, and 
in that case the departure from prece- 
dent which was made was afterwards 
admitted to be an error, and one that 
ought not to be repeated. The infor- 
mation given in the Phoonix Park case 
was similar to that given in the case 
to which the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman name any case in which the in- 
formation has been refused ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
stated, Sir, that there is no case in which 
it has been given. 


NAVY—FLEETMEN OF THE COAST. 
GUARD.—QUESTION. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Why the fleetmen of 
the Coast Guard, who have re-engaged 
for ten years’ continuous service, are not 
entitled to the two pence a-day extra 
pay now offered to seamen of the fleet 
who may so re-engage ? 








Mz. A. F, EGERTON: The main 
object of granting the additional pay of 
2d. a-day is to induce men of 10 years’ 
service in the Fleet to re-engage, and 
thus to secure a sufficient number of 
men well qualified as petty officers to 
continue serving in sea-going ships. 
But when men once enter the Ooast- 
guard, though very valuable as.a Re- 
serve, they have very little to do with 
the Service afloat, and are only embarked 
for a month every second year, The 
duties they perform in the Coastguard 
are very different from and not nearly 
of such an arduous character as those 
performed by seamen and petty officers 
serving in the Fleet. It has therefore 
not been considered desirable to give 
to the men in the Coastguard the ad- 
ditional 2d. per day. 


SPAIN—SEIZURE OF THE “OCTAVIA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, respecting the claims against 
the Spanish Government arising out of 
the seizure of the “ Octavia” in 1875, 
Whether claims for compensation, as 
well as the claim for restoration of the 
vessel and cargo, were not made by the 
owner, and by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on his behalf? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
had told the hon. Member on the pre- 
vious day that the question of damages 
was not before the Spanish Government, 
the reason being that Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it desirable that 
the question of the seizure of the ship 
should be kept altogether distinct from 
the question of damages. It was most 
desirable that the question of damages 
should be postponed until the question 
of the seizure of the ship should have 
been determined. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received information that 
the ship had been delivered to the Consul 
at Havana, and therefore that question 
was now decided. The claims which 
had been made from time to time with 
regard to compensation for the seizure 
and detention of the ship were now 
before Her Majesty’s Government, who 
were considering the amount of support 
which it would be their duty to give to 
those claims, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1876— 
ENFORCEMENT OF ATTENDANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
What course is to be pursued in a school 
district where there are no bye-laws, 
when children are habitually, and with- 
out reasonable excuse, kept by their 
parents from attending school; to what 
extent is direct compulsion to be applied 
to the parent so neglecting to send his 
or her child to school; and, what will 
be the action taken by the Education 
Department if the local authority does 
not enforce the provisions of the Act 
of 1876? 

Viscount SANDON : The Questions 
of my hon. and gallant Friend have 
80 important a bearing upon the work- 
ing of the Education Act of last Session, 
and refer so much to matters respecting 
which I am constantly asked for infor- 
mation by hon. Members and others, 
that I believe it will be for the general 
convenience if I answer them more fully 
than I should otherwise presume to do. It 
is the duty of the school authority, which 
must now exist in every part of thecountry 
—either as a School Board or a School 
Attendance Committee—to warn the pa- 
rentofa child whichis habitually and with- 
out reasonable excuse kept from school or 
deprived of efficient instruction that he 
is breaking the law; and it is the duty 
of the authority, if such warning is dis- 
regarded, to complain to a Court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. It is the duty of such 
Court, if it is satisfied of the truth of 
the complaint, to name a school, chosen 
if oasifile by the parent, which the 
child is to attend, and to order it to 
attend such school every time that it is 
open, or in such other regular manner 
as is specified by the order of the Court. 
The school named by the magistrates 
must be a public elementary school, 
with a Conscience Clause, and situate 
within proper distance of the child’s 
home, unless a certified efficient school 
is selected by the parent. The parent, 
having failed to do his duty under the 
general provisions of the Act, has thus, 
under the magistrate’s order, got his 
child placed under a system of direct 
compulsion to attend school, and that 
child is just as much under direct com- 








pulsion as if there were bye-laws in that 
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district. I need not allude to the later 
proceedings as to fines and commitment 
to industrial schools, as I believe they 
are generally understood. Should the 
School Attendance Committee or ‘School 
Board neglect to comply with these pro- 
visions as set forth in Section 11 of the 
Act of 1876, or with any other provisions 
of the Act, such as those which: affect 
the labour of children, it is the duty of 
the Department to avail themselves of 
the large powers conferred upon them 
by Section 27 of the same Act, and to 
supersede the local authority, be it School 
Attendance Committee, or be it School 
Board, and to appoint officers of their 
own to see that the Act is enforced 
thoroughly in the defaulting district, 
charging the eost of such officers upon 
the local rates. I should add that Sec- 
tion 18 of the Act specially allows anyone 
to call the attention of the loeal authority 
to any case of neglect to give a child that 
efficient instruttion which is now its sta- 
tutable right, under the Education Act 
of last Session. I need not say that we 
should much prefer that the Act should 
be worked by the local authority; and 
that they should manage it in their own 
way—the Act intentionally allowing 
much variety of action ; and I ltear from 
so many quarters of the great trouble 
and interest taken by the local autho- 
rities in working the Act, and I have 
such confidence in their general desire 
to carry out the law when they once 
know what it is, that I will not contem- 
plate the probability of our haying to 
take the matter into our own hands. In 
due time, however, we must, of course, 
make inquiry in every district to assure 
ourselves that the law is obeyed, and 
whatever happens we must secure that 
all children have that education which 
Parliament and the country mean them 
to have. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked, whether it 
would not be a reasonable excuse on the 
part of a parent not to send _his,child to 
school, if the school—so far as religious 
education was concerned—was under the 
management of a clergyman who was a 
member of the Holy Cross Society ? 

Viscount SANDON requested the hon. 
Member to give Notice of his Question. 


SPAIN—SLAVES AND COOLIES IN 
CUBA.—QUESTION. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER :asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, If the Government have received 
any reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in Cuba, either this year or in 1876, 
respecting the condition and treatment 
of the slaves or Chinese Coolies in that 
island; and, if so, whether he is pre- 
pared to lay such reports upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
questions as to slaves and Coolies were 
quite distinct, so far as the Reports re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government 
were concerned. He had laid Papers in 
reference to the first part of the Ques- 
tion upon the Table of the House a few 
days since, and he hoped they would be 
in the hands of hon. Members to-night 
or to-morrow. His right hon. Friend 
would find ‘on looking over such Papers 
that the information in the hands of the 
Government regarding the slaves was 
neither very voluminous nor interesting. 
With respect to the second part of the 
Question, he could add nothing to what 
he had stated on the subject in reply to 
a Question putto him by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke). 


NAVY—ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 

to the Admiralty, Whether, looking to 
the present condition of the List of As- 
sistant Paymasters, and the almost total 
cessation of promotion, he can hold out 
any hope that the Admiralty will con- 
sider during the Recess whether any 
ey ity devised for this growing 
evil? . 
Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, ad- 
mitted that the grievance of which the 
Assistant Paymasters in the Navy com- 
plained was a real and not an imaginary 
one. The subject had been under the 
consideration of the Admiralty, and he 
hoped shortly to be able to announce 
that they had taken steps to remedy the 
evil. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER AND CONDUCT 
OF BUSINESS—A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
rightly understood him on Friday last, 
when proposing Resolutions which the 
House had adopted, that it was his in- 
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tention to propose Resolutions: on: the 
same subject, and to move for a Com- 
mittee of the House early next Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had been 
rightly understood. What he said was 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment in the Recess to examine carefully 
the different recommendations that had 
been made by Select Committees which 
had sat upon the subject of Public Busi- 
ness, and to consider the whole question 
preparatory to initiating some scheme 
which would be submitted to a Select 
Committee early next Session. The 
Committee would not be bound by the 
scheme that might be submitted ‘to it, 
but would undertake a general survey 
of the whole question. 

Mr. WHALLEY after this statement 
would not bring on his Resolution on 
this subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL. [Lords.] 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
[BILL 195.] COMMITTER. 
[ Progress 25th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[5.15 P.M.] 
Union (continued). 

Clause 4 (Naturalization of subjects 
of the Orange Free State and Transvaal 
Republic or Union). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved that the 
clause be postponed. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he rose to 
move to report Progress not with any 
desire of persisting in it, but simply in 
order that the Government might ex- 
plain in what light they regarded many 
of the clauses of the Bill. If the Bill 
was simply an enabling Bill, it was quite 
clear to him that they could not permit 
clauses to remain in the Bill which 
seemed to bind down the Government to 
either a federal or a legislative union. 
Would it not be better to leave to the 
Colonies themselves to effect the union 
if they desired it? and was it necessary 
to have a special enabling Bill passed 
for the purpose of a legislative union in 
South Africa? It was not fair at this 
period of the Session to ask the House 
to spend hour after hour in debating 
clauses of such a character as those in 
this Bill, now they had given the Colo- 
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=e permission | to unite on the terms 
which ‘they thought fit. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber. was: proeéeding’ to speak on other 
topics relating to the South African 
Colonies, when—— 

Mr: WHALLEY rose to Order. He 
desired ‘to. ask, ifthe hon. Gentleman 
was in Order in speaking on points 
which were: beyond the purview of the 
Bill? The subjects to which the hon. 
Gentleman was addressing his remarks 
might, perhaps, ave been properly dis- 
cussed on the Motion for the second 
reading ; but they were not relevant to 
the subject-matter of the clause. 

Tae: CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough is quite right in 
recalling to the Committee the fact that 
the observations which the hon. Member 
for: Dungarvan is making would have 
been much more suitable on the second 
reading of the Bill. I do not feel at 
liberty to stop the hon. Member in his 
statement of the reasons which induce 
him to make his Motion to report Pro- 
gress; but it is my opinion that he is 
travelling somewhat beyond the object 
of the Bill before the Committee. 

Mr. .O’DONNELL said, he was 
obliged for the Chairman’s indulgence, 
and he entertained respect for his opi- 
nion.' The only reason why he had ven- 
tured to bring forward these statements 
at all was, that since the very decisive 
vote on the 3rd clause yesterday, there 
had been a change in public opinion, 
and the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had come to be viewed in a 
different light. He would withdraw his 
Motion to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he had announced his 
intention to be to move to report Pro- 
gress; but he had not done so. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that in order 
to obtain an answer to his Questions, he 
would move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 

ess, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Ur. O Donnell.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, said, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Donnell), he had 
consulted his hon. and learned Col- 
league the Solicitor General on the 
question, and they were agreed in 
opinion that in order to enable the 
various South African Colonies to form 
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a Confederation or legislative. union 
there must be the agency of an Imperial 
Act of Parliament. Where a Legisla- 
tive Assembly existed—as in the Cape 
Colony and Natal—it was quite possible 
for them to form a simple union; but 
their legislation must be confined to the 
regulation of their internal affairs. If 
they desired a complete legislative union, 
they could only effect it by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether it would be competent under 
this Bill, for any two Colonies—say 
Griqualand and Natal—to confederate 
as a legislative union without a special 
Act of Parliament ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was his opinion it was competent. to 
Her Majesty, under this Bill, to autho- 
rize, by Order in Council, the confede- 
ration or legislative union of any two 
Colonies, without reference to the ques- 
tion of the general Confederation of all 
the South African Colonies. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not 
quite understand the position in which 
the Committee stood. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan had raised a very 
important question, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had not fully answered it. The Attorney 
General had stated, with a certain qua- 
lification, that union between the South 
African Colonies could not take place 
without an Act of Parliament; but had 
not explained whether the passing of 
the first three clauses of the Bill and 
the Preamble were sufficient to enable 
the Government to carry out their in- 
tentions without going on to discuss the 
remaining clauses. The hon. Member 
was proceeding to refer to the effect of 
the first three and the subsequent 
clauses of the Bill, when—— 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
rose to Order. He wished to know, 
what were the limits of discussion on a 
Motion to report Progress, and whether 
it was competent for the hon. Member, 
on a Motion for reporting Progress, not 
only to discuss points which would pre- 
sently come before the Committee in 
clauses not yet reached, but actually to 
go back to clauses which already had 
been discussed ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has asked me a Question 
which it is not very easy to answer. I 
understand that there is practically no 
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limit tothe range! of arguments which 
a Member may bring forward on the 
Motion to report Progress, provided only 
they be ‘directed to enforce his Motion : 
the only subjects excluded being clauses 
and Amendments to particular clauses 
which would come before the Committee 
subsequently. In the event of the hon. 
Member referring to such Amendments, 
I should feel it my duty to arrest him 
in his progress. As for the rest, it 
must be left to the conscience and 
sense of propriety on the part of the 
hon. Member himself to judge of the 
arguments proper to be used on such an 
occasion. 

Mr. PARNELL: I regret that the 
right hon. Member on the front Opposi- 
tion bench (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
should have thought it necessary to use 
his privilege to interrupt me in my ar- 
guments. The only result of that course 
must be to derange the current of my 
ideas, and prevent me from doing so 
soon or so efficiently what otherwise I 
was endeavouring to do as succinctly 
and clearly as I could. The hon. Mem- 
ber again proceeded to allude to provi- 
sions contained in the subsequent clauses 
of the Bill. 

This course produced much dissatis- 
faction and general murmuring, until at 
length—— + 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT rose, 
and said: You have already ruled, Mr. 
Chairman, that an hon. Member cannot 
discuss the clauses of the Bill on a Mo- 
tion to report Progress; but the hon. 
Member for Meath on this Motion to 
report Progress is going into a discus- 
sion of the whole of the measure; and 
not only so, but is pursuing that course 
deliberately. Sir, in this matter there is 
no use beating about the bush any longer. 
The hon. Member may say what he 
likes, but I -maintain that the course 
which he is taking is nothing more or 
lessthan a deliberate attempt to obstruct 
the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. 
[‘*Order!”?] I move that the words 
of the hon. and learned Member be 
taken down. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the words used 
be taken down. [Loud eries of ‘‘No, 
no!’’] The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford is in possession of the Com- 
mittee, and must be allowed to pursue 
his observations, 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
that the course taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath was.a deliberate attempt 
to obstruct the progress of the Bill. 
That was the statement I made, and I 
adhere to my words. Iwill now tell 
the Committee why I made the state< 
ment. The hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell) got up at the 
beginning of the proceedings and im- 
mediately moved to report Progress; 
and he proceeded at considerable length 
to diseuss the whole character of the 
Bill and its bearings. He afterwards 
proceeded to put a great number jof 
questions to Her Majesty’s Government 
which had to do with points of principle 
that might have been debated upon the 
introduction of the Bill—upon its second 
reading—upon going into Committee— 
upon the Report—or upon the third 
reading. For the purpose of discussing 
those points the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan moves to report Progress—not 
upon any of these occasions, but when 
we are in Committee. Sir, I bow en- 
tirely to the ruling which you have laid 
down ; but if it be the strict law of Par- 
liament—as I have no doubt it is after 
what you have said—that upon a Motion 
to report Progress a Member is at liberty 
to discuss the whole principles of a Bill, 
the sooner that Rule is altered the better. 
All I ean say is, that in all my experience 
no Member of this House has. ever 
thought fit to strain the use of that 
liberty as the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) has done. I repeat that 
this is obstruction. And I would point 
to the fact that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, more moderate in his ob- 
struction, actually offered to withdraw 
his Motion for reporting Progress, but 
that notwithstanding that, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath was going on with a long 
and protracted speech upon the merits 
of the Bill—after the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had announced his intention 
of withdrawing his Motion. Therefore, 
notwithstanding that announcement, we 
are to have speech after speech, ap- 
parently, spun out with the greatest 
deliberation, not merely upon Motions 
to report Progress, but Motions to ask 
leave to withdraw Motions to report 
Progress. Sir, if this is not deliberate 
obstruction, I do not know what the 
meaning of those words is. But I hope 
that the House of Commons is strong 
enough to deal with conduct'of thisyde- 
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scription. ‘If\it does not do so, and do 
so effectually, it does not deserve the 
position which’ it holds in this country, 
I trust that all who have the reputation 
of the House at heart will stand by those 
who ‘lead. the | House—Her Majesty’s 
Government—will stand by the House, 
and that: the House will stand by the 
Government in resisting that which has 
now: become’ positively insupportable, 
These dilatory Motions are/made day 
after day, and night after night, our 
Business is protracted hour after hour, 
and we cannot but; feel that the whole 
system under which we transact Busi- 
ness in this House is breaking down, 
and that whether or not it is the inten- 
tion of some:Members to! break it down, 
the tendency of their conduct must be to 
destroy that system. Sir, I sincerely 
trust that the Government will persevere 
with this Bill, and that they will not be 
driven from their course by the dilatory 
Motions to which: I have referred. I 
hope they will carry the Bill as it stands; 
and that they willl show that the House 
of Commons has ‘sufficient inherent 
vigour to deal/ with /a/small minority 
who endeavour to destroy its utility and 
usefulness. [Loud and continued cheers. | 

Tut OHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford has asked 
me a Question, as to whether the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was 
in Order. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I beg 
pardon—I aecepted your ruling. 

Toe ‘'CHAIRMAN': I’ may again 
point out that itis not in Order in 
any discussion in Committee to antici- 
pate a debate which may hereafter arise 
on a Question which may be later sub- 
mitted: to the Committee. It is, there- 
fore, not in Order on a Motion to report 
Progress to diseuss subsequent: clauses 
or Amendments to those clauses. 

Mr. PARNELL: I will continue my 
observations—{ Loud and increasing ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction |—subject, Sir, 
to your ruling, which I shall observe. 
Ido not 'understand you to rule that it 
is out of Order to ‘discuss the clauses of 
the Bill, but merely that itis out of Order 
to discuss the Amendments. [ ‘‘No,no!’’] 
I would like to ask whether; at the time 
I was interrupted by ‘the’ hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), I was proceeding in such a 
way as’ to ‘make myself out of Order. 
At that time I was referring to the con- 
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tents'‘of the index to the Bill. .T would 
also, ask whether I shall be ‘in Order in 
replying to the attack which has) been 
made upon ‘me by the hon: and learned 
Member for Oxford’? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber certainly sae: tome tobe 
travelling into the subsequent’ clauses 
of the Bill at the moment’ the hon. and 
learned ‘Member’ for Oxford rose” to 
Order. With reference to his other 
Question—as to replying to the’observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member, 
I think he will see that it isnot desir- 
able, the point of Order having’ been 
already ruled; to’ renew a ‘discussion 
upon that subject. 

Mr. PARNELL: (Amid: continued 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” ) May Inot refer to 
the observations of the ‘hon. ‘and learned 
Member with reference ‘to ‘what | has 
taken place recently. : [ ‘No, no!”’] 
Am I not to be allowed to answer the 
attack which has been made upon me— 
an attack which, I’ maintain, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable—TI will not say “ un- 
truthful.” {* Order, order!’ 

THe CHAIRMAN: No doubt, if the 
hon. Member, having been made ‘the 
subject of certain remarks, wished to 
make a personal explanation, the indul- 
gence of the Committee would afford him 
that opportunity ‘within certain ‘limits; 
but he would only be in’ Order now in 
addressing the House in confining him- 
self to the Question before the House— 
the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. O’?CONNOR POWER: I regret 
that, owing to the various duties which 
a Member of this House has to perform, 
it has not been possible for me to hear 
the whole of this discussion. Until a 
little while ago I was absent from the 
House, attending to other functions; 
but I understand the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford made an attack 
upon the hon. Member for Meath ;' but 
that he now withdraws what he said, 
and thus deprives the hon. Member for 
Meath of the opportunity of a reply. 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I do 
not withdraw anything I said. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Then I 
ask you, Sir, should the hon. Member 
for Meath not be heard in reply ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have already 
said that the ruling on the point of 
Order which was raised having been 
made, the hon. Member for Meath will 
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onthe Motion to report’ Progress! “Had 
he wished to do so, he might by ‘the 
indulgence of the Committee have made 
an explanation before the ruling was 
made. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am obliged to you, 
Sir, for the pains you have ‘taken to ex- 
plain how matters really stand ; for I 
confess that at first I was somewhat 
puzzled, for I thought I was precluded 
from referring to the attack of the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford by the 
Rules of the House; but it now appears 
I'am only precluded because I did not 
refer to it at the time. | I thoroughly ap- 
preciate the justice of your ruling, which 
seems to me to be in accordance with 
common sense; and I shall take care on 
any future occason, when an attack may 
be made upon me, to reply to that. attack 
before you make ‘your ruling. The ge- 
neral tendency of the Bill 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to Order. 
It had been intimated to the Committee 
that it was out of Order to refer to the 
general tendency of the Bill, and he 
moved that the hon. Member for Meath 
be not further heard in this debate. 

Tus CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire had 
not fully gathered the ruling which he 
had laid down. The rule was,’ that 
matters to be debated in Committee should 
not be discussed on a Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. DODSON thought that the Com- 
mittee would make’ more rapid progress 
if hon. Members would confine their re- 
marks to the discussion of the subject- 
matter of the Bill, leaving it’ to the 
Chairman to call attention to any depar- 
ture from the point of Order. His 
humble advice was, that the hon: Mem- 
ber fér Meath be allowed ‘to make his 
address to the Committee, whether lorg 
or short, subject to the interposition of 
the Chairman when out of Order. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would venture; following 
the other hon. Gentleman, to make an 
appeal to the Committee to go on with 
this Bill. As he ‘understood, the object 
of the hon. Member ‘for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) in moving to report Progress, 
was to suggest that, the 3rd clause 
having been passed, a great deal of the 
rest of the Bill was unnecessary. But he 
begged to point out that it was not com- 
petent to the Government to entertain 





not now be in Order in making any reply | that view. The object’ of the Bill was 
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to enable the Crown by Order in Coun- 
cil to confederate certain Colonies and 
States, and the greater portion of the 
Bill consisted of provisions regulating the 
power of the Crown in making those 
Orders in Council. It was for the Com- 
mittee to say whether those conditions 
should be imposed on the Crown. The 
Bill was a lengthy one, no doubt; but if 
the Committee would fairly grapple with 
it, and go through the clauses without 
distracting their attention by matters 
which were really outside the clauses, it 
would be possible, he thought, to make 
very good progress to-night. He ear- 
nestly entreated them to go on with the 
Bill in that way. His hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies had given notice that he proposed 
to omit a considerable number of clauses 
as not being absolutely necessary, and he 
hoped the Committee would refrain from 
discussing those clauses when they came 
tothem. If those clauses were laid aside, 
the number remaining would be manage- 
able; and, though some of them would 
require discussion, they might, he hoped, 
get through the Bill to-night. hat 
had passed would sufficiently indicate 
the temper of the House—that they were 
determined to persevere with the Bill. 
[ Cheers.| He was most reluctant to 
enter into personal controversy—their 
object was to get on with Business. He 
hoped that this discussion would now 
close, that the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan would be withdrawn, 
and that the Committee would proceed 
with the clause. The very next clause 
the Government intended to withdraw 
— but, unquestionably, it would be 
their duty to support the rulings of 
the Chair. [ Cheers.] The Government 
were determined to do so [ Cheers], 
and the Committee, he was sure, would 
do so—([Cheers|—the hon. Member 
for Meath had expressed his readiness 
to be guided by the rulings of the Chair, 
and he hoped he and his Friends would 
do so. 

Mr. PARNELL quite re-echoed what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said—that all Members should be guided 
by the rulings of the Chair. But the 
Question which had been asked by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), and not answered, was whe- 
ther the Government had not in fact 
obtained all the powers that were re- 
quisite; and, if so, what was the use 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of proceeding with the other parts of 
the Bill? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL observed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had distinctly answered that Question. 
He stated that under Clause 3 the 
Government had obtained too much 
power, and the subsequent clauses were 
in restraint of that power. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the subsequent 
clauses gaye power for a federal union 
and nothing else. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
withdraw his Motion to report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, That Clause 
4 be postponed ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL objected to the 
withdrawal of the clause, because it 
was the only clause which enlightened 
the Committee as to one of the most 
important proposals of the Bill.. If the 
clause were withdrawn he could not 
consistently proceed with some of the 
Amendments of which he had given 
Notice relating to subsequent clauses— 
all his Amendments were linked to- 


.gether. 


Tre CHAIRMAN said, the Motion 
before the Committee was not the with- 
drawal but the postponement of the 
clause; and to discuss any Amendment 
upen the clause would be out of Order. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
some explanation was due to the Com- 
mittee with regard to the change of face 
just effected by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary. He desired to know 
if it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to drop the clause altogether, or 
did they intend that it should be dis- 
cussed hereafter? He considered the 
clause to be one of very great impor- 
tance. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the course 
which he proposed to adopt was quite 
consistent with that which had been 
indicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was quite usual to 
defer the consideration of clauses. On 
arriving ultimately at the clause, he 
intended to propose that it should be 
struck out. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to know, what would be ‘the 
effect of striking out the clause, and in 
what position the inhabitants of the 
Oolonies therein referred to—the Orange 
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Free State and the Transyaal, Republic 
—would then stand? 

Mr. A. MILLS; said, the, hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan should raise. these 
questions hereafter. 

Mz. J, LOWTHER said, he should 
be departing from the general. practice 
of the House if he replied to, the ques- 
tion now. At, the end, of the, Bill 
he would. be fully prepared to angwer 
any question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped they 
would not waste any more, time on this 
question. . The course, taken by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary was 
simply intended to save time. The only 
way to save time was to postpone the 
clause. That did not imply that the im- 
portant question raised-by it was struck 
out of the, Bill. Whether, this clause 
was in or not, the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal were British, subjects. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL, said, 
in his opinion, if this clause was struck 
out, and if the Orange Free State or the 
Transvaal were annexed,.the inhabitants 
of these States all became British} sub- 
jects; with this qualification, that per- 
haps you would have to treat the an- 
nexation as a cession of territory, and 
there would be a time: allowéd for any 
inhabitants who did not desire to be- 
come subjects to leaye the territory. 

Mrz. COURTNEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had said that the object for postponing 
this clause was \to save time. That was 
on the Irish plan of lengthening the 
blanket by cutting off a piece at the 
bottom to sew on the top. He would 
suggest that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan should withdraw his -Amend- 
ments, and discuss the question whether 
the clause should or not stand part of 
the Bill? ’ 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said,. the 
clause proposed to be, postponed was 
mere surplusage, The inhabitants of 
these provinces would be British subjects 
with or without the clause. 

Mz.J. LOWTHER said, hewas willing 
to accede to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
His reason forstviking out the clause was 
that it would eventually be surplusage. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had a right to 
say.— ‘‘If you wish to, strike, out. the 
clause, do so; but let,us know. whether it 
remains in ornot. If it remains in, I 
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shall bring on my Amendments on the 
Report.” But if the clause was struck 
out, the hon. Member would be in 
the position of having a perfect right 
to ask the House to entertain any 
Amendments he might put on the Notice 
Paper, for the purpose of carrying out 
something he thought ought to be in the 
clause. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
after the statements of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General and the 
learned, Serjeant, that the people of the 
districts named would have all the rights 
of British subjects, he was willing to 
consent that the clause be postponed. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, all this 
arose from the natural want of experi- 
ence in Committee in that House of 
certain hon. Members opposite. They 
were novices to the practice, and did not 
fully understand what course was some- 
times convenient in Committee. Their 
habitsof industry were considerable—and 
he asked them, with the greatest respect 
and in a friendly spirit, to work a little 
harder at the Forms of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he felt very 
much obliged to the noble Lord for the 
very kind and good advice he had given 
them, He had always appreciated his 
courtesy and good nature in dealing with 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
and in his treatment of Irish questions 
when he had fully understood their bear- 
ings. Clause 4 was averyimportantclause, 
and if not passed, some substitute would 
be required. Asthe clause stood at pre- 
sent, 1t would compel all the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal Republic to be British 
subjects whether they would or not. 
Why should the Dutch be forced to be- 
come British subjects? The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding to comment on the 
clause, when— 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to Order. He 
asked, was it competent to discuss the 
clause on the present Motion ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not out of Order in discussing 
Clause 4 on the Motion that it should 
be postponed; but it would be out 
of Order to discuss any Amendment of 
Clause 4. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had to ex- 
press his obligation to the Chairman 
for the continued protection he had 
afforded him in the face of the per- 
sistent. interruptions he had been sub- 
jected to on points of Order—and he 
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begged to.point out,.that in none of these 
had the, Chairman. ruled \against,, him. 
The hon..Member proceeded to, say: that 
he could not concur in the dictum of.the 
Attorney General on this question. He 
was sorry the hon: and: learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir: William :Harcourt) was 
not in:his place. He remembered read- 
ing, about 10 years ago, some Letters 
of the hon:’ Member : on’ International 
Law, which gave him.the impression 
that he was a sensible man, and if he 
were Brevent he might assist the Attor- 
ney General in explaining how, any 
question. of, International Law, could 
arise between this country and a people 
who were already British subjects. The 
clause, as it stood at present, compelled 
all the. inhabitants of the Transvaal to 
be British subjects, whether. they liked 
it or not. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. J; 
Lowther) said he intended to strike out 
the clause; and the Attorney ,General 
said it would amount to the same thing, 
for that according to, International.Law, 
these people would still be British sub- 
jects. He wanted to know; whether, if 
this clause were ,struek out, all. ;the 
inhabitants of the country. who, chose: 
might remain without the necessity. of 
becoming naturalized British subjects ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the Com- 
mittee ought to do one of two. things. 
Either they ought to withdraw; the clause, 
and, at the same time, all discussion, 
upon it, or else they ought, now; to. dis- 
cuss the question whether the elause, 
should stand part.of the Bill, df.the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan withdrew 
his Amendments, he should . be. most 
happy to answer the question which had 
been addressed to him ; but he objected, 
to the adoption, on a Motion to postpone 
the clause, of the almost unprecedented 
course of discussing the question ‘that 
this clause stand part of the Bill.” -He 
hoped that the hon, Member for Dungar- 
van. would elect. which.course he would 
pursue, and that the Committee would 
not be entrapped into two discussions of 
the same subject. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER. suggested 
to the hon. Member, for Meath. that 
when the clause came up he should moye, 
a Proviso that these people, should not, 
be British, subjects, sal 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the. hon; 
Member would respond to; this appeal,; 
and withdraw his Amendment....He, 
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ease jin which, when a Government 
wished to drop a clause, any Member 
tried to force a Committee to discuss it. 
He must, therefore, call on the hon. 
Member, unless he wished to confirm the 
opinion of those who thought his object 
was to waste time and prevent the pro- 
gress of the Bill, to accept what he be- 
lieved was the almost universal course— 
namely, not to insist on the discussion of 
a clause which the Government intended 
to drop. ‘The question whether the clause 
should be dropped or not was a fair sub- 
ject for discussion; but it was a waste of 
time to go on amending something which 
ney knew was not to be retained in the 
ill, 


Aftersome words from Mr. 0’ DonnELL, 


“Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
difficulty'the hon, Member appeared to 
Ke' in ‘was 'this—He did not hke to be 
ealled upon 'to vote that this unamended 
clause stand part of the Bill, because if 
afnended'as he wished it to be, it would 
then’ have’ his ‘approval. He, (Mr. 
Lowther) therefore, would make this 


Committee. 


‘suggestion.’ He would raise no objec- 


tion to the Amendments if they were 
proposed without speeches, and if it 
were ‘agreed that the Question should 
afterwards at once be put that the clause, 
as ‘amended, stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL accepted the pro- 
posal, observing that the fon: Member 
in “taking it evidently relied on the 
strength of the majority of Noes which 
hé could command. 


‘The Amendments were then put, and 
agreed to, as follows ;— 


In page 2, line 29, leave out ‘‘ admis- 
sion into,” and insert “‘ perfectly volun- 
tary and, uncoerced accession to;’’ in 
page 2, line 31, after ‘ persons,’’ insert 
‘ without distinction of race or religion,” 
and leave out, ‘and enjoying the rights 
of citizenship within;”’ and in page 2, 
line 33, after ‘subjects,’ insert ‘‘or 
subjects of any Foreign State, African, 
orrdther.’? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he too, had an 
Amendment on the Paper, 

Mr..d, LOWTHER said, he would 

not.object. to, that either. 
_ SGEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
Amendment. would, -stultify the Bill— 
which, +perbaps, was: intended’ by the 
hon. Member. 


, 
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Mri 37 LOWTHER said; it would not 
signify ‘at all. 

Amendment made, in page 2, line 33, 
after ‘‘ shall,” insert “‘if they so desire 
it, and go through the form to be here- 
after provided.” 


Question’ proposed ‘‘ That the Clause 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL ‘thereon ‘proceeded 
to argué that the clause as ‘amended’ was 
necessary in order to provide safeguards 
not only for the rights of English co- 
lonists, but to those whose’ citizenship, 
commenced undér ths Dutch Government 
and whom we had now transferred without 
consulting them, and of the large number 
of Native inhabitants who without their 
own Consent wére madé subjects of the 
Queen, ,He: contended that it was.only 
right to, introduce)a special) provision 
allowing a right of option within a fairly 
limited Labs to the inhabitants of these 
States, The hon, Member was proceed- 
ing to call attention to International 
Law so far as. affected the question, 
when—— . 

Mr. WHALLEY rose, to Order. He 
contended that. the, hon. ;Member, in 
dealing with the, question, | was.not in 
Order; His hon. Friends had .made.a 
gallant effort to.put,a stop to the Busi- 
ness of the House, but; he thought they 
were not in Order; im liscussing , this 
question which had. nothing todo with 
the subject matter of ,the,,: clause, 
[Order !??} .. n add 40 dh0 

Mr. BIGGAR éontended that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was in Order. 
(Loud ertes of‘ Order! }ofcscrh. ox! 

Mr. GOLDNEY immediately asked, 
whether the hon. Member for Cavan 
was in’ Ordér in addressing the ‘Com- 
mittee ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he had veén- 
tured’ last evening to lay down that it’ 
was’ quite Competent fora Member to 
refer'to such a' stibjéct,'at the same time 
that it' was not ‘in Order for him to enter 
into a lengthy disqtisition upon it. 

After further remarks from: ‘Mr: 
O’DonneELa, LIAM f 

Mr. PARNELL ‘again rosé to speak’; 
bat:his attempt—fot the’ Hoi. Member 
had now addressed’ ‘the’ House” thany 
_ times on this Questibn—béinig put down 

by Overwhelming’ cries for’ a ‘Division,’ 
the'hon! Member moved to\ ‘report Pro-' 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr: Parnell.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 3; 
Noes 149: Majority 146.—(Div. List, 


Committee. 


No. 268.) [B.M. |} 
Ayes — | Kirk,G.H. O’Donnell, F.H. 
Power, J, O’C. 


TretLeRs—Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Mr. BIGGAR immediately moved 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair. 
The Motion being received with much 
dissatisfaction, Mr. Biggar explained that 
he made the Motion with the view of 
affording his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath the opportunity of addressing 
the Committee. [Cries of ‘‘Order!”’] 
It was right that the hon. Member 
should ‘be heard. [‘‘Order!”] If 
these interruptions were continued, he 
would insist on his Motion that the 
Chairman leave the Chair—if they would 
give the hon. Member a hearing he 
would withdraw it. ‘[Order!’’] 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID rose to Order. 
The hon. Member for Cavan had acted 
as a’ Teller on the last Division, and he 
wished to ask whether, under the new 
Rules, the hon. Member was not disquali- 
fied from making the present Motion? 

Taz CHATRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was in Order. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked, whether his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) was precluded from speaking 
on ‘the Motion that the Chairman leave 
the Chair ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN, in reply, read the 
Resolution as follows :— 


‘4 That, in Committee of the whole House, no 
Meniber have power to move more than once, 
during the Debate on the same Question, either 
that the Chairman do report Progress or that 
the Ohairman do leave the Chair, nor to speak 
more‘ than once 'to such Motion: and that no 
Member who has made one of those Motions 
have power to make the other on the same 
question.” 


Mr: PARNELL rose (amid continued 
cries) to point out that in the Notice of 
Motion ‘which was distributed to hon. 
Members before the debate on the new 
Rules the words of the Resolution read 
differently. They were to the effect 
that no hon. Member should have power 
to’'speak more than once “to such 


| Motion.” 
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Taz CHAIRMAN ..,said, that the 
Resolution had been amended, from its 
original form. 

Mr. PARNELL insisted that accord- 
ing to the Rule as it now stood he was 
entitled to speak on the Motion that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. . It was 
a Motion distinct from the preceding 
Question. 


[The dissatisfaction now prevailing 
throughout the House was so great that 
the hon. Member, unable to gain atten- 
tion from his ‘usual ‘seat, advanced to 
the Table, from which position he again 
put his Question. } 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
undertake to say that the Member for 
Meath was not entitled to speak upon 
the Question. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
ask his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan to withdraw his Motion. If the 
Committee would only listen for a few 
minutes to\what he had to say in reply 
to the statements of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in reference to Inter- 
national Law—|[ Loud ories of ‘No, no} ] 
—the information which the hon, and 
learned Attorney General threw out to 
the House having been obtained in re- 
ply to Questions he put to the hon, and 
learned Attorney General—[‘‘ Divide!’ ] 

Mr. WHALLEY. understood the 
Chairman to say, in reference to. this 
very question of International Law, 
that the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was going into the question 
with too much elaboration, and. was, 
therefore, out of Order. Therefore, he 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath was not now out of Order 
in entering upon the question of In- 
ternational Law? If he (Mr. Whalley) 
could only succeed in getting the Mem- 
ber for Meath twice out of Order, 
and the} Member for Dungarvan twice 
out of Order, and a few other Irish 
Members twice out of Order, they would 
not be able to speak again in this Com- 
mittee—and he should be very glad 
of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Meath said he wished to 
speak for the purpose of advising the 
hon. Member for Cavan to withdraw his 
Motion; but immediately the hon. Mem- 
ber endeavoured to return to a. Question 
which had already been disposed of—in 
doing which he was out of Order, 
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Mr. BIGGAR again rose to speak ; 
but 

Tue. CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not entitled to address the 
Committee, unless to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that was the very 
object for which he had risen. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


The Question having been again pro- 
posed, 


Mz. PARNELL again addressed the 
Committee at considerable length, but 
his speech was received with continued 
cries of remonstrance and dissatisfac- 
tion and calls for a Division. At length— 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 2; 
Noes 134: Majority 132. — (Div. List, 
No. 269.) [B.M. | 


Ayrs— Kirk,G."H. Power, J. O’C. 
Trtters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, before the 
Committee proceeded further he desired 
to suggest a course which would in some 
way shorten their labours and put an 
end to scenes which many of them had 
witnessed with regret. He had read 
the Bill through carefully, and it ap- 
peared to him—as, indeed, it had been 
admitted by many Members—that the 
whole principle and all the powers that 
Parliament wished to invest the Crown 
with were practically contained in the 
third clause, which was already passed. 
The remainder consisted of details, which 
might be left to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. As the Bill stood with Clause 3 
in it, it was workable and could be put 
in operation. He wished to put it to 
the Government whether they could not 
safely and fairly accept the Bill as it 
stood, without considering any of its 
details? [Mr. Parnett: Hear, hear! ] 
The details were not essential to the 
Bill, and they might be agreed to as 
between the Colonial Legislatures and 
the Colonial Office. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way of carrying out his sugges- 
tions. would be for the Chairman to 
report to the Speaker that the Com- 
mittee desired to report the Bill without 
further consideration of its clauses. He 
therefore moved that Progress be re- 


ported. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the course 
suggested by the hon. Member might 
appear convenient, but what would. the 
effect of adopting that course be on the 
public mind when they knew what had 
taken place? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] The Go- 
vernment had carried through the, other 
House a Bill to confer on Her Majesty 
in Council great power, with certain 
limitations which the other House of 
Parliament deemed important. The Bill 
came to this House and met with ob- 
structions offered by a very small mino- 
rity. If the Government adopted the 
suggestion now made, they would aban- 
don all the safeguards which were 
deemed essential by the other House in 
deference to factious opposition in this 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL moved that, those 
words ‘“‘ factious opposition” be, taken 
down. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the words 
were words very commonly used, and 
he did not think therefore there was any 
necessity for taking them down. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if the words 
were Parliamentary he would withdraw 
the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
they might have been spared the inter- 
ruption, which showed the dominant 
spirit of the hon. Member; but now 
that he had raised a question of Order 
it ought to be stated that while the hon. 
Member and his Friends repudiated in 
this House any intention to obstruct 
Business, the language of the hon. 
Member, and of his hon. Friend sitting 
near him, out-of-doors was that they 
gloried in his obstructiveness. 

Mr. PARNELL, rising to Order, 
ealled upon the hon. Member for his 
proofs. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the question 
was hardly one of Order. The Question 
was the Motion to report Progress, and 
perhaps the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire would consider whether 
his observations were germane to that 
Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Motion 
was preliminary to the abandonment of 
the remainder of the Bill, and as a 
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Motion he thought he had a right to 
comment on the reasons assigned for it. 
As he was saying—he asserted that the 
hon. Members for Meath and Oavan 
had, out of the House, proclaimed 
their suceess in obstructing its Business. 
[** Hear, hear!’”’] Referring to the night 
when the House was detained till a very 
late hour, extending its sitting into the 
following morning, it was reported in 
The Manchester Examiner of the 16th of 
July, that the hon. Member for Cavan 
had used these expressions— 

“Speaking of the action of Trish Members in 
the House of Commons on the night when the 
sitting was prolonged until past seven o’clock in 
the following morning, Mr. Biggar said, by 
what they did they covered themselves with 

lory, and if this could be done by two or three 
embers, what would 60 be able to do ?”’ 


He was lamenting that the Irish Mem- 
bers did not support him in this course 
of obstruction, and if this were a correct 
report—— 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE rose to 
Order. What the hon. Member was 
quoting might be very interesting, but, 
for his part, he did not see what it had 
to do with the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire of a 
very ancient rule, that ‘‘he who digressed 
from the matter to fall upon the person ”’ 
committed a breach of Order. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
speaking to the reasons assigned for the 
proposed abandonment of the remainder 
of the Bill, which abandonment for such 
reasons would be derogatory to the 
House. All that had happened showed 
that the Government were anxious to 
pass some Bill, that they were indifferent 
to the restrictions upon the exercise of 
that which would become part of, or 
equivalent to, the Prerogative under this 
Bill, so that they could pass it: they 
were therefore ready to abandon the re- 
maining clauses of the Bill, and for this 
purpose were availing themselves of the 
obstructiveness of a few hon. Members 
in order to coerce the action of the 
House. This was a very questionable 
proceeding. He lamented that the 
House had manifested so much patience 
as it had done when the Members for 
Meath and Cavan had so strained their 
privileges as Members of the House, 
and when they had so long acted in a 
manner disrespectful to the House. He 





specific reason had been given for the 
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should not oppose the: detion of the Go- 
vernment; but when it was proposed ’to 
omit those clauses of the Bill which con- 
tained the definitions ‘and restrictions 
that ‘alone rendered safe the exercise of 
the powers conferred by the Bill, he 
could not: help deprecating the course 
which the Government were prepared to 
pursue. 

Mr. W. E: FORSTER said, he could 
quite understand the remarks of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
although he could not agree with him. 
He had studied the actual Bill more 
than the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire had: done, and the alleged 
limitations introduced: into the Bill in 
the other House were, to his mind, no 
real limitations. If the Government, on 
their own responsibility, were prepared 
to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney), 
he should not think it necessary to pro- 
test against it. He wished, however, to 
state that on his own side of the House 
they were as determined as Members of 
the Ministerial side to support the Go- 
vernment in carrying this Bill. It would 
be most inconvenient if, in consequence 
of anything that had happened, the 
Committee should be prevented from de- 
bating and considering any clause that 
really required discussion ; but he thought 
that the Government might fairly ask hon. 
Members on both sides of the House to 
assist them at any sacrifice of time in 
getting this Bill made into law. [ Cheers. ] 
Whether it was well-advised in the Go- 
vernment 'to introduce so important a 
Billso late in the Session; and whether 
the Colonial Secretary would not have 
done well to be satisfied with the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal and to put off 
the Bill until next Session, he would not 
now discuss; but he was quite sure that 
for this Bill now to be thrown out in 
consequence of any opposition from so 
small a number of Members would be 
a most destructive proceeding. [Loud 
cheers, | Hon!) Members. on both sides 
must make up their minds to incur some 
personal sacrifice, and ‘the Bill might 
require some'very late Sittings. He was 
one of those who wished to test their 
present Rules and put them to the fullest 
proof before he admitted that they were 
not sufficient, and the Rules of the House 
permitted their sitting from now indefi- 
nitely..[ Cheers.) If the Government 
came to the) conclusion that the Com- 


Mr. Newdegate 
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mittee ought ‘to proceed with the Bill at 
this sitting, he was ‘ready at some sacri- 
fice, and ‘forgetting that he was now in 
his 60th year, to give them all the sup- 
port in his power. [ Cheers.} He could not 
sit down without expressing his great 
pain and regret that it should be neces- 
sary, in order to get the Bill passed, to 
make any such statement or announce 
any such intention. But it had come to 
this—that they must not allow the real 
Business of Parliament to be defeated, 
and the House to be made the laughing- 
stock of the country. hes sae A term 
had been used in the Lobby, and he did 
not see why it should not be used in 
the House—that ‘‘relays’’ of Members 
might be necessary to assist each other 
in passing this Bill. He saw no objec- 
tion to this course, because he wished to 
see how far it would enable the House 
to get through its legislation without 
being obliged to submit to the perma- 
nent loss of its privileges. Although he 
would not object to giving up the clauses, 
he would advise the Government to stand 
by the eS Cheers. | 

Mr. PELL, after the manly and 
straightforward speech of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, trusted that the 
Government would take heart. Instead 
of sacrificing the clauses of the Bill, he 
hoped that the Government would be 
prepared to sacrifice some time and 
to stand by their guns. [Cheers.| He 
should regret if the Government by a 
change of front should lead the country 
to believe that three or four Members 
below the Gangway opposite had suc- 
ceeded in their purpose of obstructing 
the progress of this Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Committee would 
waste no more time over this matter. 
The Bill had been so framed that by 
passing the 3rd clause the most impor- 
tant point had been attained. With 
regard to the remaining clauses, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) proposed to 
omit several which the Government re- 
garded as unnecessary; but he doubted 
whether it would be possible, without 
misconception, to adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney). Clause 3 having been 
carried, the question now rested with 
the Committee. If the Committee were 
content to give the Government the 

eat and unlimited powers conferred by 

lause 3, it was not.for the Government 
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to stand in the way. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as such an alteration might be mis- 
construed into a change of front, he 
hoped that his hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney) 
would not press his Motion. The Go- 
vernment cordially appreciated the hearty 
support it had received from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W.. E. Forster) 
throughout the progress of this Bill. It 
was, of course, unpleasant to think. that 
long and protracted Sittings might. be 
required; but it was necessary: for the 
Government, at whatever sacrifice, to 
press on the Bill—especially with those 
clauses which were essential. When the 
Committee came to the clauses. which 
the Government proposed to omit, he 
trusted that they might be allowed to be 
negatived without further discussion. 
Several clauses remained on which a 
discussion might fairly be taken. He 
hoped, therefore, there would now be a 
display of the businesslike character of 
the House—that the Motion would be 
withdrawn, and the consideration of ‘the 
clauses it was proposed to retain be pro- 
ceeded with. weere? 

Mr. GOLDNEY expressed his readi- 
ness, after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford and his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN having stated the 
Question, That leave be given to with- 
draw the Motion? 

Mr. COURTNEY, as one of: those 
who had opposed the Bill, called upon 
the Committee to consider the position 
in which they were placed. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Pell) ‘said; he 
knew little or nothing of the ‘clauses, 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford intimated that the Bill was 
one which need not have been brought 
forward. 

Mr. PELL: What I said was, that I 
had no technical or very accurate know- 
ledge of the clauses. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not say 
that the Bill need not have been brought 
forward, but that it might safely have 
been put off till next Session. Having 
been brought forward, I said I thought 
every effort ought to be made to pass it. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman thought the Bill might safely 
have been put off, and yethe ‘counsels 
hon. Menibers to sit-up all night to pass 
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sition to the Bil as rowdyism, was: not 
rowdyism being sought to be encoun- 
tered by rowdyism. : [‘‘Oh, oh!?’] 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to. Order. They 
were not discussing rowdyism, and the 
hon. Member seemed to: wish to excite 
that spirit of anger the display of which 
he deprecated in others. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the): hon: 
Member for Liskeard was out of Order 
in applying. the: word |‘‘rowdyism ’’ to 
the proceedings of that: House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
characterized the opposition to the Bill 
as rowdyism. What he said was, that if 
it were so considered, was not rowdyism 
encountered by rowdyism? ‘However, 
he would withdraw the expression, and 
call on the Committee to consider its 
own dignity and the dignity of the 
House. He protested against the invi- 
tation to:hon/ Members to remain up all 
night as:a proposal: unworthy of the 
House. 

Mr: WHALLEY again rose to Order, 
protesting against being lectured by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ‘said, he did not 
think that the hon. Member had trans- 
gressed the Rules of Order. : The hon. 
Member for Peterborough was himself 
out of Order in ‘interrupting the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. COURTNEY ‘said, if the hon. 
Members' who had opposed the Bill had 
travelled beyond their right ‘the Chair- 
man would have called them to Order. 
If, on the other hand, it was found that 
the Rules and Forms of the House al- 
lowed hon: Members too much liberty, 
they ought to be revised: 

THe CHAIRMAN again pointed out 
to the hon. Member that the Question 
before the House was, that leave be 
given to withdraw the Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. GORST observed that hours had 
been wasted in interruptions, questions 
of Order; and) irrelevant ‘discussions. 
The Government ‘were willing to with- 
draw certain clauses. Why should they 
not be allowed to 'do so’ and the Com- 
mittee at once proceed to’ the consider- 
ation of the residue of the Bill? 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN gavethe Go- 
vernment credit for honestly intending 
to proceed with a measure which he for 
one believed would be of advantage’ to 
the community: He had supported 





it. Even if they characterized the oppo- 





them in doing so, and hoped they would 
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ersevere if it were to sit uatil 

aturday night next. It was worth while, 
however, to consider whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought not to be don- 
tent with passing three clauses, and not 
to ask the Committee to sit up for several 
nights to gain the small victory of sup-+ 
pressing three or four hon. Gentlemen. 
It was agreed that the first three clauses 
contained all the principle of the Bill, 
and he submitted ‘that it was an un- 
worthy threat of passing the remainder 
by overpowering the physical strength 
of their opponents. 

Me. J. LOWTHER said, the position 
of the Government was this—that hay- 
ing passed some important principles in 
the Bill by very large majorities, they 
did not feel themselves justified in ask- 
ing the assent of Parliament to abandon 
the other valuable portions of the Bill. 
He regretted the obstruction and per- 
sonal references which had been made, 
and which he thought would not tend to 
elevate the character of the House in 
the eyes ofthe country. He honed they 
might now be allowed to resume the Bill 
at Clause 5, and that they should confine 
themselves to the Amendments on the 
Paper. It was undoubtedly the wish of 
a great majority that the Bill should be 
proceeded with. Some of the clauses 
which remained to be considered were of 
great importance, and it was most desi- 
rable that they should be proceeded with 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the assertion of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), that he (Mr. 
Biggar) gloried in obstruction was not 
in accordance with the fact. He had 
not done so, and on the morning of the 
very late Sitting he was not present in 
the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL begged to say, in 
reference to the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, for whom he entertained a great 
respect, he should be sorry if the Com- 
mittee should be guided by any wish on 
the part of any Gentleman, or number 
of Gentlemen, to turn the discussion into 
a question of physical endurance. For 
his own part, if he saw that this’ was to 
be a question of that sort, he would be 
no party to put to a test the physical 
endurance or the calibre of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had very strong 
feelings on this Bill, but he wished to 
fight it fairly, according tothe Rules of 


Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
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the House ; but he begged to remind the 
Committee that in the event of physical 
endurance taking place the advantage of 
the odds: would be by no means on the 
side of the majority, for six or eight 
Membersof extraordinary physical power 
would be quite equal to 500 ordinary 
Members of that House.  [Jronical 


cheers. wel, 

ARNELL thought that they had 
bation go back to the subject of the Bill. 
Very little time had been spent in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, and three or four hours 
in personal discussions ; but they had 
not. been raised by him, or by hon. Mem- 
bers acting withhim. He thought they 
might make satisfactory progress with 
the Bill if hon. Members would not in- 
terrupt and not create personal discus- 
sions. He protested against threats 
being held out to him about a trial of 
physical endurance ; and if the House of 
Commons divided itself into relays he 
and his Friends were in sufficient num- 
bers to divide themselves into relays 
also. 


Motion to report Progress, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Clause 5 (Construction of subsequent 
provisions of Act), agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provinces). 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Clause 
enacted that ‘‘the Union shall be divided 
into such provinces, with such names 
and boundaries, as the Queen may 
direct.”” He proposed to insert words 
which would vary the titles of the terri- 
tories that might be confederated so as 
to distinguish between the importance 
of such territories. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 1, 
after ‘‘ provinces”’ insert ‘‘ and domi- 
nions.”—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the point was 
anew one. He thought some practical 
difficulties might arise from the use of 
the word ‘‘dominions;”’ but he would 
consider whether anything could be done 
to meet the hon. Gentleman’s view 
before the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved to insert 
after ‘‘ Queen,” in line 2, the words 
‘“‘by and with the advice of the Union 
Parliament,” 
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Question put, ‘“That ‘those words be 


' there inserted.’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 118: Majority 114.+(Div. List, 
No. 270.) (Bm. } 

Ayves— Kirk, G.H. © Nolan, Captain 


Power, J. O’C. Parnell, CG: 8. 
TetLERs—Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Amendment moved, line 2, to leave 
out ‘‘Queen may direct,” and insert 
“general Government and Legislature 
of the Union may direct.”—(Mr. Par- 
nell.) : 


Mr. LOWTHER said, it was already 
provided that their consent macst be 
obtained. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved, in line 2, 
after ‘‘ direct,” to insert the following 
Proviso :— 

“Provided always, That no Colony or State 
shall be divided into Provinces except with the 
consent of the Legislature of the said Colony 
or State, or of some committee or other body 
duly appointed by such Legislature, with autho- 
rity to consent to such division. 

Mr. GOLDNEY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask, whether the Amendment 
was not the same in effect as that of the 
hon. Member for Meath, which had 
just been negatived ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN ruled that it was, 
and that, therefore, it could not be sub- 
mitted to the Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY urged that his 
Amendment was different from that of 
the hon. Member for Meath. 

Toe CHAIRMAN decided that it 
was substantially the same, and that, 
consequently, it could not be proposed. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part II].—Exercuttve Power. 


Clauses 7 to 9, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 10 (Constitution of Privy 
Council of the Union). 

Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment, in line 17, that the Privy Coun- 
cillors to be summoned should not 
exceed eight in number. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND and Mr. 
WHALLEY thought it would be un- 
desirable to limit the number as pro- 
posed. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment, 
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After some diseussion, 
Amendment, by leave, withdraon. 


Mr. PARNELL (for Mr: O’Donnz11) 
roposed.to move an Amendment on the 
clause, which he said he did not exactly 
understand—which Amendment was, in 
line 22, after “ general,” to insert 


“for reasons capable of justification in the 
Parliament, and another part shall consist of 
certain ex-officio and representative members, 
namely, the elected.chairmen or speakers, during 
the term of their office, of the two Houses of the 
two Houses of the Confederation. Parliament, 
and the elected chairmen or speakers, during 
the term of their office, of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils.””—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
respectful to the Committee to move an 
Amendment which the hon. Member 
himself did not understand, If he pro- 
posed to take up the Amendment of any 
hon. Member who was not in his place, 
he should be prepared to explain it. 


Amendment moved, line 20, after 
‘¢ Parliament,’’ to insert ‘‘ half the num- 
ber to be chosen from the Legislative 
Council and) half from the House of 
Representatives.”’—( Mr. Parnell.) 


After short discussion, 
Amendment negatived. 


After some further discussion, Clause 
amended by omitting the words which 
directed the Members of the Council to 
be summoned and;chosen ‘‘ from among 
the Members of the Union Parliament.’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 11 to 13, inclusive, agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


Clause 14 (Command of armed forces 
to be vested in the Queen.) 

Mr. PARNELL’ proposed to insert 
the following Proviso at end of clause :— 

“ Provided always, That such Forces shall not 
be used save for the purpose of executing the 
laws of the Union, suppréssing insurrections, and 
repelling invasions: when. it,is mecessary so to 
use them.” 
He thought.such a limitation ought to 
be provided, and hoped the Govern- 

ment would accept it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER objected to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E., FORSTER... thought. it 
would be a great mistake if the Amend- 
ment was accepted, 


Amendment} by leave, withdrawn, 
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An Amendment moved, to add at,end 
of Clause— 


‘‘ To be exercised within the territories of the 
Union in conformity with the laws of the 
Union: Providing always, That nothing in this 
Clause is to be taken as abolishing or diminish- 
ing the prerogative of the Crown to provide for 
the defence of the Empire at large against the 
foreign enemies of Her Majesty the Queen.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL supported the 
Amendment, which he explained was 
intended to provide against the abuse 
of power by the Government. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to argue that 
the command of the military Force by 
the Government might readily lead to a 
collision with the Native races, when—— 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. He 
thought the hon. Member was delibe- 
rately obstructing the Business of the 
House. He wished to be informed by 
the Chairman, whether the hon. Mem- 
ber had not in the letter and the spirit 
disobeyed his ruling? The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to refer to several points, 
when 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that no one was more disorderly than the 
hon. Member for Peterborough himself 
when raising points of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough was himself 
out of Order. 

Mr. O'DONNELL resumed. He 
urged the importance of providing that 
the exercise of military authority should 
be limited to cases of defence of the 
Empire against attacks of foreign foes. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment contemplated a Colonial 
policy, contrary to the Imperial policy 
of this country, which, under the Con- 
stitution, was impossible. It was only 
necessary to state what was the real 
scope of these Amendments to ensure 
their being rejected by an enormous 
majority. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that practi- 
cally the Amendment would tie the 
hands of the colonists in such a way 
that they would be unable to defend 
themselves. The whole point, however, 
was properly dealt with by the 46th 
clause. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford had mis- 
represented him. What he had said 
was, that the policy of the Colonies 
might differ from that of a ruling party 
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at home;.as had. happened in the case 
of the American Colonies, when the 
result was the disruption of the Empire. 

Mr. PARNELL said the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford ought to 
know that there were many provisions in 
this Bill which were opposed to the Con- 
stitution of this country. 


After some further discussion, Amend- 
ment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Seat of Government). 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved to insert in 
the Clause, which provided that ‘‘the seat 
of Government of the Union shall be 
such place as the Queen may direct,” 
after the word “place,” the words 
“within the territories of the Union 
reasonably and freely accessible to the 
Members of the Union Parliament and 
other citizens of the Union,” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
think the words could with propriety be 
inserted. In the selection of a future 
capital, Her Majesty’s Advisers would 
advise her to select a place which would 
commend itself to the Colonies generally. 

Mr. BUTT thought the Amendment 
consisted of ignorant words that were an 
idle mockery. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
warmly protested against the time of 
the House being trifled with by a dis- 
cussion of so childish an Amendment. 
By all means let the Committee discuss 
any points of principle raised by any 
hon. Member, but what principle or 
what sense was there in such an Amend- 
ment as that now moved? Of course, 
the Capital of the Confederation would 
be in the territories of the Confederation, 
and, of course, everybody would desire 
that it should be accessible to the people 
of the Confederation. Such an Amend- 
ment was much as if, in a Bill which 
provided that an hon. Member should 
walk from the Table of that House to 
the door, some one should move that in 
so doing he should put one foot before 
the other. It was a mere waste of time 
to move such Amendments. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, the question 
of selecting the Capital of the Union 
should be left to the Colonies themselves. 
He moved to leave out from the word 
“the,” in line 22, and to insert the 
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words “the Legislatures of the Union 
may determine,” thus giving the Colo- 
nies the power of fixing upon the Capital. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 22, to leave out from the 
word “the,” to the end of the Clause, in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Legislatures of the Union 
may determine.”—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out, that to adopt the Amendment would 
be to raise at the very inception of the 
Union an element of strife. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER declined to accept 
the Amendment. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL was in 
favour of retaining the word ‘‘ Queen” 
in the clause, deeming it desirable that 
the influence of this country should be 
felt so long as the connection between it 
and the Colonies was maintained. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 204; 
Noes 6: Majority 198. — (Div. List, 
No. 271.) [B.M. ]} 


Nors— Burt, T. Kirk, @ H. 
Nolan, Captain O’Conor, D.M. Power, J. 0’O. 
Smith, E. 

Tetiers—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Donnell. 


Clause agreed to. 


IV.—LecistaTivE Power. 


Clause 16 (Constitution of Parlia- 
ment), agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Privileges, &c., of Houses). 

On this clause, which provides that— 

“The privileges, immunities, and powers to 
be held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Legisla- 
tive Council and by the House of Assembly and 
by the members thereof respectively shall be 
such as are from time to time defined by Act 
of the Union Parliament, but so that the same 
shall never exceed those for the time being 
held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Commons 
House of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and by the mem- 
bers thereof.” 


Mr. Oovurtney and Mr. Parnew 
moved verbal Amendments, which were 
negatwed. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to omit 
the words ‘‘ for the time being,” in order 
to insert ‘‘ at the time of the passing of 
such Act.’’? The object of the Amend- 
ment, he stated, was to define the powers 
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of the Assembly, as existing at the pre- 
sent moment, and so as to prevent them 
from being from time to ‘time varied as 
alterations might take place in the Bri- 
tish Legislature. 


After a few words from Mr. E. Jzn- 
xrns and Sir George CAMPBELL, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER explained that 
the clause as it stood, would expose the 
Colonies to the same danger as Canada 
had experienced, which it had been ne- 
cessary to provide for by a special Act. 

Mr. BUTT said the best thing to do 
was to give the Colonial Legislatures the 
 stibid which the two Houses of Par- 
iament possessed at the time the Act 
was passed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the clause now 
before the Committee had been copied 
from the Act dealing with the Victoria 
Legislature, and it would be better to 
retain it. If the Parliament of this 
country should afterwards increase its 
powers, a general Act might be passed 
extending those powers to the Colonial 
Legislatures, 

Mr. COURTNEY was surprised to 
hear that the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) should wish to 
restrict, the powers of the local Parlia- 
ment. The question was, whether that 
Legislature should start with limited 
functions, or should gradually acquire 
wider and wider duties like our own. 
Tt was not desirable that 50 years hence 
@ quasi-antiquarian research into its 
power should be necessary. 


After some further discussion, Ques- 
tion put— 

Amendment agreed to. 

Olause, as amended, agreed fo. 

Clause 18 (First session of Parlia- 
ment), 


The clause enacts that ‘‘ the Union 
Parliament shall be called together not 
later than’ twelve months after the 
Union.” 

Mr. O°’ DONNELL moved an Amend- 
ment, to leave out ‘‘ twelve’ and insert 
“a.” 

After, a short discussion, in which Mr. 
LowzusER; Mr, O’Donnett, ‘Mr: Hermon, 
and Mr. Parnenn took part, 

Amendment negatived; 


Cliduse agreed to, 


K 
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Clause 19 (Yearly session of the Par- 
liament). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he proposed 
to strike out the clause. He wished to 
omit this and a number of other clauses, 
because it was desirable to exclude from 
the Bill mere matters of machinery that 
might, after consultation with the local 
authorities, be more conveniently dealt 
with by Order in Council. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought the clause 
ought to be retained, but was of opinion 
that eight, instead of 12 months, should 
be the interval between the sitting of 
one Parliament and another. 


Mr. Parnett and Captain Notan spoke 
in favour of retaining the clause. 


Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
pointed out that the too frequent meeting 
of Parliament was felt to be a grievance 
rather than otherwise in some of the 
Colonies, inasmuch as it caused men to 
be taken away from their occupations 
more frequently than was convenient. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought the clause 
a most important one. One of the essen- 
tial principles of Parliamentary govern- 
ment was that the Representatives of the 
people should meet at least once a year. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he feared 
that the proposal to strike out the clause 
was but the natural consequence of the 
number of Amendments to the Bill which 
had been placed on the Paper and the 
opposition with which it had been met. 
The subject, however, was important, 
and although he would not oppose the 
omission of the clause at that stage, he 
hoped the Government would think the 
matter over before the Report. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL pointed 
out that the omission of a number of 
clauses, as the Government proposed, 
would have the effect of giving addi- 
tional powers to the Government. The 
clauses seemed to have been deemed 
necessary when the measure was framed, 
and no sufficient explanation was now 
given of the reasons for omitting them. 

Mr. CHILDERS supported the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. 

After some further discussion, 

Question put, “That the Clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 129: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
No. 272.) [4.M. } 
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Avrts— Barclay, J.'W. Biggar, J.C. 
Brogden, A ... Brooks, M. Campbell, Sir G, 
Courtney, L.H. Cowen, J. Dilke, Sir C. W, 
Dillwyn, L. L. Fawcett, H. Jenkins, D. J. 
Kirk, G. H. | Lawson,Sir'W. Macdonald, A. 
Milbank, F. A. Monk, 0. J... O'Shaughnessy, 


Parnell, C.S. Power, J. O’C. Smith, E, 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tg.itzrs—Mr. O’Donnell and Captain Nolan, 


Clause struck out. 


The Legislative Couneit. 


Clause 20 (Number and constitution 
of Legislative Council). 


The clause enacts that— 

“The Legislative Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, consist of such num- 
ber of Members, representing such divisions of 
the Union, and being so qualified and appointed, 
as the Queen may direct.” * 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that a nomi- 
nated second Chamber in our Colonies 
had been tried in Canada, and had 
proved an utter failure, whereas the 
elective Chamber in the Cape Colony 
received the respect and had the autho- 
rity which, if it were any use at all, 
it should have. He had ventured to 
suggest a scheme, although in the pre- 
sent state of the debate he could not 
expect it to be discussed. It was that 
the Legislature in each division of the 
Union should elect such number of Mem- 
bers as the Queen might direct, and in the 
election of such Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council each Member of the divi- 
sional Legislature should have as many 
votes as there were Members to be elected 
by that Legislature, andshould be entitled 
to distribute such votes amongst several 
candidates, or to accumulate them upon 
any one candidate at his pleasure. The 
only novelty in this proposal was the 
cumulative yote; but he apprehended 
that it would produce a more respected, 
stable, and suitable Chamber than any 
other method. 


Amendment moved— 


In page 5, line 8, after ‘‘ appointed,”’ to leave 
out “as the Queen may direct,”’ and insert “in 
the following manner (that is to say): the 
Legislature of each division of the Union shall 
elect such number of members as the Queen 
may direct, and in the election of such members 
of the Legislative Council each member of the 
divisional Legislature shall have as many votes 
as there are members to be elected by that 
Legislature, and shall be entitled to distribute 
such votes among several candid:tos or to ac- 
cumulate them upon any one candidate, at his 
pleasure.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 
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Mz. J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment intended that the question as to 
whether the Legislative Council was to 
be nominated or elected, wholly or in 
part, should be left for future consi- 
deration. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked that in 
the draft Bill which had been sent to 
the Colonies, it was provided that the 
Council should consist of such persons 
as the Queen might direct. His pro- 
posal was founded mainly on the scheme 
for electing the Senate of the United 
States. 


After discussion, Amendment negatived. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER was rather in 
favour of an elective Upper Chamber, 
but did not think it was the business of 
that Committee to settle the point. He 
proposed to insert instead of the words 
‘¢so qualified and appointed,’’ the words 
“and shall be so constituted, as the 
Queen may direct.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER accepted the 
Amendment. He would not prejudge 
the question whether this Council should 
be elected, nominated, or partly elected 
and partly nominated. The desire of 
the Government was in that respect to 
conform to local opinion. 


Amendment made. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Govern- 
ment how long they intended to go on 
with the Bill that night. There were 
strange rumours circulating in the 
Lobby, which induced him to ask this 
question. Were the sitting to be pro- 
tracted to an unusual length as had been 
rumoured, great inconvenience would be 
occasioned. He was himself quite wil- 
ling to sit as long as might be desired, 
but he thought that Progress, at all 
events, ought to be reported at 4 
o’clock. 

Mr, J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment were in the hands of the Commit- 
tee. They did not wish to press the 
matter beyond what was felt to be de- 
sirable. [‘‘Go on! Go on!”] He 
could not fix a limit, but he believed 
both sides of the House were anxious to 
proceed.with the Bill. His desire was 
to proceed with the Bill and to conclude 
it. [Cheers.| The principles of the Bill 
had been thoroughly discussed and ac- 
cepted, and he thought that if a little 
forbearance were exercised, real pro- 
gress might be made. 
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Mr. PARNELL moved to report Pro- 


gress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. W. E, FORSTER hoped the Bill 
would be proceeded with. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the request 
of the hon. Member for Meath a very 
reasonable one. He thought there 
should be some limit of time at which 
the consideration of the Bill in Commit- 
tee that night should end. He hoped 
the Committee would not go on longer 
than another hour. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the Government would persevere. 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
that things had come to this pass—that 
four Members declared that they would 
coerce the House 

Mr. GRAY rose to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire was quite 
in Order. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, as long as 
the Government wished to proceed with 
the Bill, the House should be prepared 
to support them. 

Mr. FAWCETT hoped the Govern- 
ment would pause in the course on which 
they were evidently embarking. Ru- 
mours had been circulating in the Lobby 
that evening which had given him great 
pain. Before it was known whether the 
consideration of the Bill was to be con- 
ducted in a business-like fashion or not, 
it was rumoured in the Lobbies that the 
Government were determined to keep a 
House till 8 in the morning, or perhaps 
continuously, till 6 to-morrow evening, 
and for this purpose intended to adopt 
the perfectly unconstitutional plan, as it 
seemed to him, of bringing down relays 
of Members. Now, no one could say 
that the discussion during the last hour 
and a half had not been of a most im- 
Fora and business-like character. 





Cries of ‘‘No, no!” and “ Hear, 
ear!’’] He believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath was willing to withdraw 
his Motion on the understanding that 
Progress should be reported about 2 
o’clock. If the Government kept a 
House all night, it would not be only 
with three or four Members they would 
have to deal. Meanwhile, he would ad- 





vise the hon. Member for Meath to 
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withdraw his Motion, and not renew it 
till 2, or a quarter-past 2, when it would 
be seen what the intentions of the Go- 
vernment really were. [Cries of dissent 
Srom the Government benches. | 

Mr. BIRLEY hoped the Committee 
would not listen to the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Hackney. Forbear- 
ance had already been carried to the 
utmost limits, and it was necessary for 
those who wished to get on with the 
business to show that their resolution 
was as strong as that of the small knot 
of obstructives. He advised the Go- 
vernment to persevere with the Sitting 
until they had passed the Bill through 
Committee. Such a course was due to 
their own dignity. The Government 
ought to be supported. 

Captain NOLAN concurred in the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
happy to take the advice of the hon. 
Member for Hackney. He begged 
leave to withdraw his Motion, which he 
said he would not move again till 2 
o’clock. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved, in line 9, 
after ‘‘ direct,’’ to insert— 


“‘ Provided always, That the number of mem- 
bers from each province or dominion shall be 
fairly and, as exactly as possible, proportionate 
to the total population of such province or 
dominion.” 


After a few words from Mr. W. E. 
Forster, 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 21 to 24, inclusive, struck out. 
Clause 25 (Constitution of House of 
Assembly). 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“Provided always, That, in the apportionment 
of members, and in the determination of the 
qualifications of electors and members, provision 
shall be made for the due representation of the 
natives in the Union Parliament and in the 
Provincial Councils, in such manner as shall be 
deemed by Her Majesty without danger to the 
stability of the Government.”—(Mr. James 
Lowther.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr, Faweett 
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Mr.COURTNEY opposed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, considering 
that the Amendment of which he had 
himself given Notice was simpler and 
more effective. 

Mr. E. JENKINS 1! gees the 
Amendment, but regretted that the Bill 
did not comprise a complete scheme for 
the political enfranchisement of the 
Native races. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER mpperie the 
Proviso, and said that the best course 
would be to leave the arrangement to be 
carried out by Lord Carnarvon, who had 
always shown himself considerate of the 
rights of the Natives. 

Mr. COURTNEY then moved his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the second word “‘ mem- 
bers,” to the end thereof, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ no discrimination shall be made of race 
or of colour in respect of members or of elec- 
tors.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 147; 
Noes 20: Majority 127. —(Div. List, 


No. 273.) [a.m. 2.0. ] 
Nors— Anderson,G. Ashley,'hn.E.M. 
Barran, J. Bell, I. L. Biggar, J. G. 
Brogden, A. Colman, J.J. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Earp, T Faweett, H. Gray, E. D. 
Harrison, C. Jenkins, D. J. Kirk, G. H. 


Lawson, Sir W. Nolan, Captain O’ Donnell, F.H. 
Power, J. O’C. Smith, E. Taylor, P. A. 
TELLERS—Mr,. Courtney and Mr. Parnell. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Lowther) agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


The House of Assembly. 
Clause 26 (Summoning of House of 
Assembly). 
Mr. GRAY moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘Thatthe Chairman do report Progress,” 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Gray.) [a.m. 2.15.] 

The Motion being received with 
general and continued cries of dis- 
approbation— 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in refusing as- 
sent to the Motion, urged the Commit- 
tee to proceed with the consideration of 
the remaining clauses. The Amendments 
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of which Notice had been given were 
not of importance, and would ‘not 
lead to long discussion. It was impor- 
tant that the Bill should be passed, 
and a little perseverance at the present 
moment would save hon. Members a 
great inconvenience, and he trusted he 
should not be thought wanting either in 
courtesy or candour if he added that the 
Government would not feel that they 
had discharged their duty until they 
had afforded the Committee an oppor- 
tunity of concluding their labours during 
the present sitting. [ Cheers. ] 

Capratn NOLAN said, he had no de- 
sire to thwart the Government, or to put 
hon. Members to inconvenience, but he 
thought the Committee had sat as long 
as it was possible to give due attention 
to Business; but he desired to have an 
assurance from the Government at what 
hour they would consent to report Pro- 
gress [‘‘ No, no!’”’] Well, he asked, 
would they consent to report Progress 
when daylight arrived? [ Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it seemed 
they were going to have another scene. 
It was reasonable that they should have 
some limit to the Sitting of the Commit- 
tee. Would the Government consent to 
report Progress at the 40th clause 
which completed ‘the provisions of the 
Bill, as regarded the general Government 
of the Union? [‘' No, no!” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The question is one, not for the 
Government, butforthe Committee. Hon. 
Members must bear in mind the manner 
in which the patience of the Committee 
has been tried. The Government pro- 
posed to strike Clause 4 out of the Bill. 
Two or three hours were spent in dis- 
cussing the proposal, the object of 
the omission being the same as was 
aimed at by the Amendments. Then 
certain hon. Gentlemen challenged the 
Attorney General on points of Interna- 
tional Law, and nearly three hours were 
spent before we got that matter settled. 
If hon. Gentlemen had got up at the be- 
ginning of the evening and had said— 
“We will fix the portions of the Bill 
which we will get through to-night,” 
the Government might, perhaps, have 
made some arrangement of the kind. 
But it is past that now, and we can agree 
to no other terms except that we will sit 
here until we finish the Bill. [Loud 


cheers. } 
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Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
right hon. Baronet had again charged 
hon. Members on that side with being 
responsible for the delay. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
his accusation had not a shadow of 
foundation. Referring to the rumours 
said to be circulating in the Lobby, the 
hon. Member was understood to say that 
he did not hesitate to say that the Go- 
vernment had accepted the odium of the 
conspiracy which had been got up by 
Members of the Party opposite, for the 

eee of crushing the Irish Members. 

“‘ Order, order! ” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The word “ con- 
spiracy ” must be withdrawn. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER attempted 
to proceed, when— 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said: 
Sir, I rise to Order, and to ask you, whe- 
ther the word ‘‘ conspiracy,” used in any 
sense whatever, is a proper term to be 
applied to the House of Commons ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I did not 
apply—[ ‘Oh, oh! ] 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
know the habit of denying words which 
are in the hearing of hon. Members. I 
say that the word ‘conspiracy ” has 
been applied to Members of the House 
of Commons by one who is a Member of 
the House of Commons; and I hope, 
Sir, you will insist that the word shall 
be withdrawn by that Member uncon- 
ditionally. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have already 
called upon the hon. Member to with- 
draw the word, and I think he will see 
he must withdraw it before he proceeds 
with his remarks. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I have 
only toask—[ Loud cries of “‘ Withdraw!” ] 
I did not accuse the Government of con- 
spiracy, but I said that they had been 
accused of it. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I again call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw the word 
he has used. It will be open to him to 
offer any explanation afterwards. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I per- 
fectly understand you now, and what I 
say is this—[ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !”’] If 
I used the word conspiracy—[ Loud ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction. } 

Tue CHAIRMAN again required the 
hon. Member to withdraw the expres- 
sion. : 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: IfI did 
use the term, I withdrawit. [‘‘Oh, oh!”} 
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[ This indirect disavowal of the expres- 
sion alleged to have been used excited 
general and continued dissatisfaction. 
Theecries of ‘‘ Withdraw,” and expres- 
sions of disapprobation were such as to 
drown the various attempts made by 
the hon. Member for Mayo (as was un- 
derstood) to question the fact of his 
having used the expression attributed 
to him, or to explain the sense in which 
he intended to be understood. | 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: The 
hon. Member has no right to say “If 
I did use the term.” [ Cheers.| We all 
know that he used it. We all heard 
it with our own ears. [ Cheers. ] 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: Not as 
applied to—[ Cries of “‘ Order!” “* With- 
draw !’’! 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, again 
rising, Mr. Parnett exclaimed “ Sit 
down!” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I ask 
you, Sir, whether any hon. Member has 
a right to order me to sit down? Ifthe 
hon. Member for Meath repeats that 
expression I shall ask you to call him to 
Order. I say quite calmly that every 
Member in this House heard the hon. 
Member for Mayo apply the word ‘‘con- 
spiracy’”’ to Members of this House. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] Well, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s ears must be very differently con- 
structed from those of other Members 
of the House. Every Member, except 
the hon. Member for Meath, heard the 
hon. Member for Mayo charge Members 
of this House with conspiracy, and I 
hope that the Committee will, without 
condition or qualification, insist upon 
the hon. Member for Mayo withdrawing 
that word. [ Cheers. ] 

Mg. COURTNEY said, there was no 
doubt that the word “conspiracy ’’ was 
used ; but he understcod the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo to say that the Govern- 
ment had suffered themselves to rest 
see odium of a conspiracy. {‘‘ No, 
no!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think I am 
justified, after what has been said, and 
by the evidence of my own senses, in 
once again calling on the hon. Member 
for Mayo to unreservedly withdraw the 
word ‘‘conspiracy.” I shall call upon him 
to take that step, and I shall expect him 
to rise in his place to do so. If he does 
not do so, I must ask the Committee to 
act on the Resolution which has been 
recently adopted. 














Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I with- 
draw the expression. I would have 
done so a while ago if I could have 
clearly understood what the Chairman has 
now established by hisruling. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
What I said, or intended to say, was 
that the Government were content to 
rest under the odium of the charge of 
conspiracy which was openly preferred 
against them in the Lobby. Until you 
convinced me to the contrary, I did not 
believe that I had used the word irregu- 
larly. The hon. Member went on to 
support the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress, amid continued cries of dissatis- 
faction, and declared that, if the Go- 
vernment were determined to use their 
power to put down freedom of discus- 
sion, he and those who acted with him 
would exert their privileges to the 
utmost in order to defeat those parts of 
the measure to which they were con- 
scientiously opposed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad of the determination to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had come ; 
and for his part, he was prepared to 
support the Government in carrying on 
the Bill, so as to finish it at that Sitting. 
Majorities had rights as well as minori- 
ties ; and this was an attempt by a mino- 
rity to override the rights of the majo- 
rity. He thought he was entitled to say 
that the time had now come when the 
majority had a right to insist on enforc- 
ing their determination, and so long as 
the Government were prepared to con- 
tinue this discussion, and as long as he 
had strength, he was prepared to sup- 
port them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that several 
hon. Members had so strained their 
privileges as to endanger them, and he 
thought it his duty, in defence of those 
privileges, to support the Government 
in the course they were now taking. 
The Forms of the House were founded 
on the assumption that every Member 
was careful of the honour and dignity 
of the House, and was prepared to bow 
to the majority as soon as sufficient time 
had elapsed to give the country a fair 
notion of the action of the House. That 
time, in the present case, had elapsed, 
and those who now delayed the measure 
were abusing their privileges and violat- 
ing the essential principle of the Rules. 

Mr. BIGGAR denied that the hon. 
Members with whom he acted were 
Obstructionists. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
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Mr. KIRK protested against the 


charge that in the course they had 


taken, he and other hon. Members ever 
intended obstruction. They desired 
that the clauses of the Bill should be 
discussed at reasonable hours, and there 
were precedents to justify them in the 
course they had adopted. 

Mr. PARNELL asked for proof of 
the charges that had been brought 
against him. The Speaker had said it 
was a breach of Order wilfully to ob- 
struct. If he had been guilty of ob- 
struction, why did they not bring for- 
ward some distinct instance? The hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford was a 
lawyer—[‘‘ No, ao!’?]; well, he had 
always understood so, and he would not 
have brought such a charge without 
evidence before the meanest jury in the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member has asked for proofs, and 
I will give them. In my Profession, 
however, it is not necessary to prove 
everything—some facts are so notorious 
that all tribunals take them for granted, 
and I believe that the House of Com- 
mons will take ‘‘ judicial notice ”) of the 
course pursued by the hon. Member for 
Meath. Thereis one thought present in 
the mind of everyone, and it is this— 
that some half-a-dozen Members are try- 
ing to defeat the House of Commons. 
The House of Commons has determined 
not to be defeated [ Cheers] ;—though I 
must admit the ingenuity of those who 
are attempting it, for in fact they have 
as many aspects as Proteus, sometimes 
defiant, and sometimes specious. The 
issue, however, is a very simple one. It 
is whether the authority of the House is 
to be degraded in the presence of the 
English nation. [Cheers.] That is the 
issue which we are determined to fight, 
and we will not allow a small minority 
to wreck this famous Assembly. What- 
ever sacrifices may be necessary to pre- 
vent that great disaster, those sacrifices 
we are prepared tomake. [ Cheers.] The 
people of the country know and care 
very little for the Forms of the House— 
those Forms were made at the time when 
the Members of the House respected it 
[ Cheers |—the English people will look at 
our conduct, and will determine whether 
or not the House of Commons is capable 
of doing the Business of the nation ; and 
if the House will stand by the Govern- 
ment, the Government will stand by the 
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House. As for the hours of discussion, 
the settlement of that detail is well 
within the discretion of the House; but 
the hon. Members for Meath and Cavan 
go about the country and say—‘‘ We 
will make the House of Commons do 
its Business at the hours of which we 
approve.” [Cheers.| We tell them 
that it will do its work when it pleases. 
[ Cheers.| I read a speech delivered by 
the hon. Member for Meath about a 
fortnight ago to an assembly of country 
persons. 1 will not pledge myself to 
the accuracy of the report, but he said 
that his idea of a Parliamentary policy 
was not a policy of conciliation, but of 
retaliation. [ Cheers.] I am certain that 
I read words to that effect. [ Cheers. ] 

Mr. PARNELL: I must ask you, 
Sir—if there be a sense of what is right 
or wrong—whether the hon. and learned 
Member is in the right to give incorrect 
versions of what I have said? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member was replying to an 
appeal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath—but no doubt the discussion 
was wandering. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Iam 
sure the hon. Member for Meath is not 
a man who will repudiate his words. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 

[Mr. Newprcare handed the Man- 
chester Examiner to Sir Witt1am Har- 
couRT, who read the passage referred to, 
as follows—‘‘If they were to have a 
Parliamentary policy, it must not be one 
of conciliation but of retaliation.” } 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member’s presence of mind forsook 
him when he made that speech, and the 
House will know what to think of his 
policy. [Loud cheers]. 

Mr. PARNELL rose— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member had already spoken. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, who spoke at great 
length, defended the ‘‘ policy of retalia- 
tion ’’—What was there wrong about it ? 
They were only paying the Government 
back. He spoke for the advanced Party 
in Ireland, and he said if they could not 
have ‘‘conciliation” they would have 
‘* retaliation.” 

Mr. BUTT, with much warmth » Sir, 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan has no 
right to speak in this House on behalf 
of the Irish Party. He has no right to 
use on his lips the name of the Irish 
Party. [ Cheers. ] 
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Mr. O’DONNELL, who. was éncoun- | the word “‘ conspiracy.”” But what were 
tered with loud cries of dissatisfaction, | the facts? When he (Mr. Gray) came 


replied: Sir, what I said was, ‘‘I speak 
for, not the Irish Party, but the most 
advanced, or, if you please, the most 
disaffected portion of the Irish Party.” 
[ Continued dissatisfaction |. 

Mr. BUTT: I deny that those who 
act contrary to the pledges given to the 
Irish Party are members of that Party. 
I know that the Irish Party repudiate 
the Member for Dungarvan, I would 
be false to myself—I would be false to 
my country—if I did not repudiate him. 
If I thought he represented the Irish 
Party and the Irish Party represented 
my country—but it does not—I would 
retire from Irish politics as a vulgar 
brawl, in which no man could take part 
with advantage or honour to himself. 
[Loud cheers. | 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 154: Majority 149.—(Div. List, 
No. 274.) [a.m. 3.25] 


Ayes— Biggar, J.G. Kirk, G. H. 
Nolan,Captain O’Donnell, F. Power, J, O’C. 
TreLLers—Mr. Gray and Mr. Parnell. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Caprain NOLAN hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would now take 
amore conciliatory course. [‘‘ No,no! ‘4 
What, he asked, would be the result o 
carrying on this contest till mid-day ? 
The House would then have to take up 
Scotch Business which was fixed for that 
day. [‘‘No, no!’’] He remembered 
that the first Session he sat in that 
House, a “ policy of obstruction” was 
carried on by a clever young barrister 
who then sat below the Gangway. That 
young barrister was the present hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford. 


Sir James M‘Garzr-Hoce and Mr. 
O’Connor Power addressed the House. 


Mr. GRAY said, that when he en- 
tered the House of Commons a few 
weeks ago he did so with a feeling of 
respect for the House; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had forced him 
into the position of being considered 
an Obstructive. ‘The hon. Member for 
Mayo had been called to Order for using 





down to the House yesterday as early as 
12 o’clock he was told on the terrace 
that a conspiracy had been entered into 
by certain Members. He used the 
word ‘‘ conspiracy”’ on his responsibility 
as a Member of that House, and he 
would not withdraw it. [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mason DICKSON moved that the 
words be taken down. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw the expression ? 

Mr. GRAY: It is impossible for 
me to withdraw. I simply stated that 
I had been told there was a “‘ con- 
spiracy.”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the Committee that the hon. Gentle- 
man said he used the words on his own 
responsibility. [‘‘ Hear, hear! 3 

Mr. GRAY: I—— [ Cries of ‘‘ Order” 
and ‘‘ Withdraw !’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member unreservedly withdraw the 
word ? 

Mr. GRAY: Certainly, Sir, I with- 
draw it. The hon. Member went on to 
say that on entering the House he was 
told an arrangement had been entered 
into by hon. Members for sitting in 
relays during the whole night for the 
purpose of forcing the Bill through Com- 
mittee. He expressed astonishment 
that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had identified himself with that 


party. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he felt bound 
to protest against what he, however, 
knew was the predominant feeling of 
the House. In consequence of the mis- 
conduct of four Irish Members the 
majority were going to deprive Mem- 
bers like himself of a fair opportunity 
of expressing their opinions on ques- 
tions connected with the Bill. Let there 
be put forward a distinct charge against 
hon. Members, and if it were proved, 
no one could more cordially join in con- 
demning them, or in supporting Her 
Majesty’s Government than he would. 
But the course now pursued was a mis- 
taken one. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and “No, 
no! if It was a course which he feared 
would be fatal to good and fair legisla- 
tion. For his part, he could but deeply 
regret the decision at which the Govern- 
ment had arrived, and the course upon 
which they had entered, 
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Question put. 

The Oommittee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 144: Majority 139.—(Div. List, 
No. 275.) [a.m. 4.0.] 


Ayves— Biggar,J.G. Gray, E. D. 


Kirk, G. H. Nolan, Captain {O’Donnell, F.H. 
TreL.tErs—Mr. Parnell and Mr, O’Connor 
Power. 


[The numbers having been announced, 
Mr. Rarxes left the Chair, which was 
taken by Mr. Cuitpzrs:—It was now 
20 minutes past 4 of the clock of Wednes- 
day morning. | 

Mr. PARNELL moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘a member” from the 
Clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN; Order! The Ques- 
tion I have to put is that Clause 26 
stand part of the Bill? 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 141; 
Noes 5: Majority 136. — (Div. List, 
No. 276.) [a.m ] 

Nors— Biggar, J.G. Gray, E. D. 
Kirk,G.H. Nolan,Captain O’Donnell, F.H. 
. Trtirers—Mr. Parnell and Mr, O’Connor 

ower, 


Clause 27 (Members of Council not to 
sit in House of Assembly). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to strike 
out the clause. 

Mr. PARNELL moved to omit the 
words — [‘‘ Order!” }]— ‘“ A member.” 
The hon. Member asked whether, ac- 
cording to the ruling of the Chair, he 
was not entitled to divide, as he believed 
he was, against every word of the 
clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: An Amendment 
must be consistent with sense. (Loud 
cheers.) Icall upon the hon. Member 
for Meath to show how his Motion is 
consistent with sense. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to move, Sir, 
——(after a pause)—I candidly confess 
I cannot explain. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then I call upon 
Mr. O’Donnell, whose name appears 
next on the Paper. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to move the 
omission of the word ‘ not.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Without expla- 
nation I cannot make sense of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: If the word “not” 
be omitted, the person referred to in 
the clause, instead of not being capable 
of voting, would be capable of voting. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the time was coming when the House 
would pronounce upon the course of 
wilful obstruction which had been pur- 
sued. sed cheers.| The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath had moved an Amend- 
ment which he avowed he could not 
explain. Whether that was or was not 
wilful obstruction was a matter which 
the House would, he hoped, have an 
opportunity of deciding. For his part, 
he trusted, they would go on until the 
English people and the Irish people— 
for the five or six Members who were 
obstructing the Public Business could 
not be considered as representing the 
people of Ireland—would know what 
was really meant by the course which 
was then and had been for some time ~ 
past adopted. He hoped the Committee 
would go on steadily step by step, and 
at least they would have evidence be- 
fore them on which they could arrive at 
a righteous verdict. 

Mr. GRAY rose to Order, and in- 
quired, whether the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member were pertinent 
to the Question before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions referred to were entirely pertinent. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT went 
on to say that the Committee well knew 
what the meaning of the series of 
Amendments before them really was. It 
was this—to defeat the Bill, to prevent 
the House transacting the Business of 
the country. He hoped, therefore, the 
Committee would not condescend to dis- 
cuss them. [ General cheering. | 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had no 
doubt that the object of the Amendment, 
whatever it might be, was not to expe- 
dite the Public Business ; but they were 
sent there not to pass every measure 
that might be proposed by a Govern- 
ment, but to consider it and deliberate 
upon its probable effect. For his part, 
he protested against the sacrifice of the 
Business of the House—its character and 
its dignity—[ /ronical cheering|—by the 
irregular manner in which it was sought 
to punish four or five Members. Legis- 
lation had ceased, deliberation had 
ceased, and he therefore thought it time 
for him to withdraw. [The hon. Mem- 
ber left the House. ] 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY remarked 
that evidence of the obstructive tactics 
of the five Members opposite was gra- 
dually accumulating. [‘‘ Hear!’’] 
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Cartain NOLAN thought the country 
would consider the quality of the evi- 
dence as well as the quantity. 


After further disturbed discussion, 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. ; [a.m. 4.35. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Captain Notaw and Mr. O’Donnet. 
supported the Motion; the latter depre- 
cating the display of temper made by 
Sir William Harcourt, who, he hoped, 
would not labour longer under the delu- 
sion that he was the conscience-keeper 
of the House, and would not speak more 
than five times oftener than any other 
Member. 


Mr. E. JENKINS expressed regret 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Captain Nolan)—an officer on 
full pay in Her Majesty’s Service— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’]—should be found as- 
sociating himself with a course of ob- 
struction which was utterly unprece- 
dented in the history of Parliament, and 
which was bringing that House into 
disrepute in the eyes of the country and 
throughout Europe. Things intended 
to reach the Irish people had been said 
about intimidation; but the House knew 
by the evidence of their senses the nature 
of these proceedings, and he hoped that 
if this course of obstruction continued, 
Her Majesty’s Government and both 
sides of the House would be prepared to 
deal with those hon. Members in a man- 
ner which would at once vindicate the 
rights and privileges of the House and 
assert its dignity. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 

Mr. PARNELL, referring to remarks 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford, denied that he had hitherto 
pursued a policy of retaliation. His 
line of action this Session had been 
in accordance with what was preached 
in the Sermon on the Mount, for he 
had returned good for evil. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
He asked, whether any hon. Mem- 
ber could look him in the face and 
say that he had not done good to their 
laws that Session? Had he not improved 
their Prisons Bill? Had it not been 
left. to him to look after the ordinary 
interestsof humanity? The only thanks 
he had got were the charges which were 
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brought—in a manner which he would 
not characterize—against him in com- 
pany with other Members. But he had 
never expected thanks. He did not 
value the thanks of that House. He 
was satisfied with having done his duty, 
and if his interposition in the debates on 
the Prisons Bill, and in the debates on 
the Bill now under consideration, had 
proved anobstruction, he could only say it 
was through no fault of his, but was due 
to circumstances which he could not alter 
—it was because the House of Commons 
had been charged with four times as 
much work as it had any capacity for. 

Mr. C0. B. DENISON pointed out, as a 
proof of the obstruction, that the last 
Amendment moved—which he described 
as @ mere nonsense Amendment—was 
totally inconsistent with one on the 
Paper, Notice of which had been given 
by the same hon. Member himself. 

Mr. CALLAN expressed regret that 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) should have made a reference 
in the worst possible taste, and equally 
ill-intentioned, to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway. That reference 
came with ill effect from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee, who ought to have re- 
membered that when the agitation of 
last Autumn was going on, a gallant 
officer, a friend of the hon. Member’s, 
declared that if we went to war for 
Turkey he would not draw his sword in 
her defence. 


Committee. 


After a few words from Mr. O’Connor 
Power, 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:— Ayes 5; 


Noes 129: Majority 124. (Div. List, 

No. 277.) [a.M. ] 
Ayrs— Gray, E. D. Kirk, G. H. 

Nolan,Captain Parnell, C.S. Power, J. O’C. 


TreLtteRs—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Captain NOLAN rose to call the 
attention of the Chairman to words 
which had been used to him by the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston). 
The hon. Member, who was sitting on a 
bench not usually occupied by him, had 
said that he (Captain Nolan) was guilty 
of gross impertinence in objecting to his 
sitting on that side of the House. He 
wished to know whether the words thus 
spoken were in Order? 

Mr. PULESTON said, that the words 
attributed to him had been used. He 
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was sitting on the cross benches, and 
could not avoid the use of those words. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the ex- 
pression was out of Order. 

Mr. PULESTON at once withdrew 
the words. 

Mr. PARNELL moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. He would 
not waste any words on the Motion— 
it was not worth while. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 5; 
Noes 130: Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 278.) [A.M ] 


Ayves— Biggar,J.G. Kirk, G. H. 
Nolan, Captain O’Donnell, F. Power, J. 0’C. 
TrLtters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gray. 


Mr. GRAY moved to report Pro- 
gress. He said that while physical 
strength was left to him he would vote 
against the obstruction which right hon. 
Members on each of the front benches 
had placed in the way of himself and 
those with whom he acted. - 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Gray.) 


Captain NOLAN spoke in support of 
the Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL renewed his protest 
against the obstruction which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had interposed. 
How, he asked, could simple Irish 
Members like himself do their duty if 
they were met with the course of con- 
duct which the Government and their 
supporters at both sides of the House 
had adopted? The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, who had great 
experience in our Courts of Justice, and 
understood how to plead away a man’s 
life—[‘‘ Order! ” 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that the 
language used by the hon. Member was 
such as ought not to be used. 

Mr. PARNELL said he would, of 
course, and with pleasure, withdraw the 
observation he had used. He did not 
use the words in an offensive, but rather 
in a flattering sense. It was the highest 
compliment to any criminal’ lawyer to 
tell him that he knew how to'plead away 
a man’s life, even though that man 
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might be innocent. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, 
during his career at the Bar, never had 
a worse case than he had now when he 
endeavoured to prove a charge of delibe- 
rate obstruction against him and other 
hon. Members. For his own part, he 
could not understand how Gentlemen in 
their sober senses could persuade them- 
selves that such a charge had the 
slightest foundation. He did not believe 
the English people had those notions of 
fair play which they boasted so much 
about. He had always considered that 
many individuals among the English 
people were neither more nor less than 
big bullies, who would bully while they 
could and while they dared, but who, 
when they were met with determination 
and a little more courage than they 
themselves possessed, shrank from the 
encounter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not rise to reply to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Meath, because every- 
body must perceive the object with 
which his speech had been made. 
[ Cheers.| They were engaged in a con- 
test of endurance, and he would make 
a few remarks on the conduct of the 
contest. They had really to decide that 
morning, or to-night, or perhaps to- 
morrow morning—whether their present 
Rules would suffice for the management 
of their proceedings. A few Irish Mem- 
bers had made use of those Rules with 
the object of endeavouring to prevent 
this Bill being carried. The Committee 
were now making use of those Rules in 
order to secure that the Bill should be 
carried. The supporters of the Bill were 
in a large majority, and its opponents 
were in a small minority. The majority 
ought not to be defeated, and it would be 
their own fault if they were. [ Cheers. ] 
He could not but think that if 50 hon. 
Members remained for the purpose of 
taking part in divisions the other hon. 
Members present could leave the House 
to return to it refreshed. The imme- 
diate question was, whether a large 
majority could outlast and out-endure a 
small minority? If they could not, then 
the time had arrived when they should 
re-consider their Rules. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House would leave the conduct of 
affairs, for some time at least, in the 
hands of his Colleagues, and seek the 
vest which, from his arduous duties and 
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his long attendance in the House, he 
must so much require. [ Cheers. 

THe CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER heartily echoed the sentiments 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and ac- 
knowledged the kindliness which had 
prompted his remarks. Some of his 
Colleagues would, no doubt, relieve him 
for a time from attendance in the House 
in order that he might husband his 
strength for the unfortunate contest in 
which, from no fault of theirs, they 
found themselves engaged. They were 
now endeavouring and were determined 
to resist a systematic policy of obstruc- 
tion which was commenced, not late in 
the evening, but at the very commence- 
ment of Public Business. Under these 
circumstances, they had nothing to do 
but to persevere in their resistance as 
long as it was necessary to do so. It 
might be that the Bill before the Com- 
mittee would last throughout the sitting 
that day (Wednesday); but if it did, he 
could assure the Scotch Members that 
the Government would find a day for 
the discussion of the Bill which had 
been fixed for the Wednesday sitting. 
He would ask hon. Members to be a 
little chary of rising to Order. They 
would be quite safe in leaving matters 
of Order in the hands of the Chairman, 
and the Chairman might rely upon the 
support of the House. 

Mr.0’CONNOR POWER commented 
at length on the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and maintained thaf 
the Government were already beaten in 
this contest, because there had been 
more time consumed to no purpose 
than would have been needed to get 
through the remaining clauses of the 
Bill. 


After further discussion, 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 118: Majority 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 279.) [a.m. 6.80. ] 


Ayres— Biggar,J.G. Kirk, G. H. 


Nolan, Captain Parnell, C.S. Power, J. O’C. 
Tre.LerRs—Mr. Gray and Mr.’O’ Donnell. 


After this Division, Mr. Curmperrs 
left the Chair, which was taken by Mr. 
W. 4H. Smite. It was now half after 
Six ofthe clock of Wednesday morning. 


Mr. PARNELL moved that the 
Chairman do report Progress, and chal- 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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lenged the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had put the Question 
when the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Kirk) was attempting to address the 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Ur. Parnell.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The ruling of the 
Chairman cannot be challenged. 

Mr. GRAY said, it was perfectly 
competent at any time for an hon. Mem- 
ber to challenge the ruling of the Chair- 
man of a Committee, and the Question 
was then referred to the Speaker for his 
decision. It was a serious constitutional 
question, and he called on the hon. Gen- 
tleman who now occupied the Chair to 

ause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is in the 
power of any hon. Member to rise to 
challenge the decision of the Chair on a 
point of Order; but if the Chair rules 
that the hon. Member is not in Order, 
and that the decision that he has given 
is correct, then the only course open is 
to make a Motion to report Progress ; 
and then if the Committee think fit, the 
Motion is carried and the Speaker is 
called,in. Does the hon. Member for 
Meath move to report Progress ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he desired to 
challenge the ruling, and it now ap- 
peared he was right in doing so. 


Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 118: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 280.) [a.m. ]} 


Ayes— Kirk, G. H. 
O’Donnell, F. Power, J. O’C. 
TreLters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gray. 


Nolan, Captain 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 27 stand part 
of the Bill,” again put. 

Mr. O'DONNELL moved that the 
Chairman should leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. O. DENISON protested in the 
strongest manner against the systematic 
course of obstruction which for so many 
hours had been indulged in. 

Mr. GRAY supported the Motion of 
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entered his protest against the course 
pursued by the Government. No doubt 
the majority might in time succeed in 
wearing down the seven Irish Members. 

An hon. Memprer: There are only 
four. 

Mr. GRAY said, the others were gone 
to take rest and refreshments, after the 
example of the Ministerial tactics. They 
would soon be back, and then they would 
rest themselves. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that it would be a 
graceful act on the part of the mi- 
nority to yield. [‘‘No, nage, He 
sympathized with the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, that they were endur- 
ing considerable physical distress, and 
recognized the gallantry with which 
the struggle had been carried on. But 
there could be no doubt of the ultimate 
result, and he thought it would be a 
good plan to let the Bill pass, on the 
understanding that the more important 
Amendments should be considered on 
the Report. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal 
could hardly have been made seriously, 
and he would find that it was not likely 
to promote the passage of the Bill. The 
Government was bringing up its Reserve 
forces; but so could they. The first 
mail boat would bring them also from 
Ireland; and even in London the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was 
peacefully asleep, and would soon return 
like a giant refreshed. He himself 
hoped soon to be in a similar state of 
repose. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN, in address- 
ing the House, having made use of 
some strong expressions, was imme- 
diately and peremptorily called to Order 
by the Chairman. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 4; 
Noes 122: Majority 118.—(Div. List, 


No. 281.) [a.t. 7.40.] 
Ayes— Biggar,J.G. Gray, E. D. 
Kirk, G. H. Parnell, C. 8. 


Tretters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved to 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) [a.M, 7,40,] 
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Mr. BIGGAR supported the Motion. 
He was, he said, the more able to do so, 
having had a long sleep and a good 
breakfast. 

Captain NOLAN supported the Mo- 
tion at length. — 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL, as an 
officer holding Her Majesty’s commis- 
sion, disclaimed on the part of officers 
who were Members of the House, and 
of officers of the Army who were not 
Members, any participation in the con- 
duct of the hon. Member who had just 
spoken. Although that hon. Member 
was still an officer of the Army on full 
pay, he was one of the principal leaders 
of those who systematically obstructed 
the business of the House. 

Mr. GRAY hoped the observations 
just made would be withdrawn. If they 
had been made outside the House they 
might be answered otherwise than they 
could be in it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL protested against 
the language used by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member in respect of the conduct 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway. If there was anything to ob- 
ject to in the conduct of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, it ought to be brought 
before the House. Did the Government 
really mean to go on with the contest of 
physical endurance to test the Forms of 
the House? If so, and speaking for 
himself, he never felt in better training 
to support a policy of physical endur- 
ance.—[ ‘‘Oh!” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
this was not a question of the use of 
the Forms of the House, but the 
abuse of the Fofms of the House. 
[Cheers.] It was not a question of 
physical endurance, but of wilful and 
persistent obstruction; and, sooner or 
later, it would be judged not by the 
House alone, but also by the country. 
[ Cheers. | 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 3; 
Noes 98: Majority 95.— (Div. List, 
No. 282.) [a.m. 8.20.] 

Ayres— Kirk,G.H. Nolan, Captain 
O’Donnell, F. H. 

TreLLers—Mr. Gray and Mr. Biggar. 

Mr. W. H. Smirm here left the 
Chair, and was succeeded by Sir Henry 
Sztwin-Issetson. It was now twenty 
minutes after Eight of the clock of 
Wednesday morning. 
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Mr. KIRK moved that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question oe cee 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Hr. Kirk.) [a.m. 8.25. ] 


Mr. BIGGAR supported the Motion. 

Carrain NOLAN said, that the fact 
of his being an officer on full pay in 
Her Majesty’s service having been ad- 
verted to, he wished: to explain that it 
had no influence on his conduct. He had 
told his constituency when he canvassed 
them that it would make no difference 
in his votes. He had nothing to do with 
the politics of any other officer, and he 
was not to be influenced in political mat- 
ters by any of his brother officers. As 
a rule he never talked politics with other 
officers, although on military matters he 
was, of course, desirous to learn from 
them. With regard to the present con- 
test, he wished to know where it was to 
end? Would notthe Government make 
one suggestion in the nature of a com- 
promise ? 

Mr. GRAY wished to make another 
appeal. [Several hon. Mempers: Quite 
useless!] He was about to appeal to 
the second relay of Ministers whom he 
now saw on the Treasury Bench. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, it ap- 
peared, gone home to seek that needful 
repose which the Home Secretary had 
apparently enjoyed. He appealed to 
the Home Secretary, whose patience had 
been shown on the Prisons Bill, to say 
what object was to be gained by pro- 
longing this contest. If the majority of 
400 or 500 won a victory, it would not 
be a moral victory, and they might fail 
to beat the minority of five or six after 
all. Was it not the part of the stronger 
party to make concessions? [‘‘No!’’] 
Well, then, the weaker party—[An hon. 
MemseR : Goes to the wall |—must go on 
vindicating the principle of protecting 
the rights of minorities. It was known 
yesterday at 12 o’clock that relays of 
Members were to be formed to beat the 
minority of five or six. Was that a 
position which the Government were 
prepared to defend? He would ask 
them to hold out the olive branch to 
the minority. 

Mr. O’DONNELL was proceeding to 
refer to the conduct of Public Business, 
and to the necessity of some change in 
the arrangements of next Session, 
when: 
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Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member to Order, and intimated that 
he was travelling beyond the question 
before the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that in these 
frequent Divisions there was no more 
merit than in a feat of pedestrianism. 
Would not the Government meet the 
minority half way, and propose some 
terms of surrender and fair capitulation, 
and not call upon them to lay down 
their arms without some of the honours 
of war? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that no one was more opposed to legis- 
lation after midnight than himself, but 
they had now got to a reasonable hour 
in the morning—[it being half after 8 
A.M. of Wednesday.] He therefore 
hoped the Government would go on. 
He had just come down to look after 
some Scotch Bills, and had obtained the 
assurance that a day—and a good day 
too—would be given for their considera- 
tion. He had some Amendments on the 
Paper on this South Africa Bill, and 
he for one was now quite ready to go 
on. [ Cheers. | 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 3; 
Noes 77: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 283.) [a.m. 9.0. ] 

Ayvres— Biggar,J.G. Nolan, Captain 


O’Donnell, F. H. 
Trtiters—Mr. Kirk and Mr. Gray. 


Question again proposed, ‘That 
Clause 27 stand part of the Bill?” 

Mr. GRAY moved to report Pro- 
gress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 


gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Gray.) 


Mr. BIGGAR supported the Motion 


on the ground that the great majority ‘ 


of hon. Members present were not in a 
position to give an intelligent vote upon 
the Bill. 

Caprain NOLAN urged the Govern- 
ment to give way in their own interest 
as well as for the sake of Public Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. O’DONNELL spoke at some 
length, and was proceeding to discuss 
the general question, when he was called 
to Order by the Chairman. After some 
further observations, chiefly on the 
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question of physical endurance, the hon. 
Member again entered into general con- 
siderations, whereupon—— 

THe CHAIRMAN warned the hon. 
Member that if he persisted in his line 
of argument he would be called to 
Order for the second time. 


After further debate, 
Question put. 
The Committee divided:— Ayes 3; 


Noes 75: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 284.) [a.m] 

Ayves— Kirk,G.H. Nolan, Captain 
O'Donnell, F. H. 


TreLters—Mr, Gray and Mr. Biggar. 


Question put, ‘‘That Clause 27 stand 
part of the Bill.” 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 3; 
Noes 77: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 


No. 285.) [a.m. 10.0.] 
Ayes— Kirk,G.H. Nolan, Captain 
O’Donnell, F. H. 


TreLtters—Mr. Gray and Mr. Biggar. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 28 (As to election of Speaker 
of House of Assembly). 


Mr. GRAY moved to report Pro- 


gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leaye to sit again.”— 
(Ur. Gray.) 


Mr. Bieear and Mr. O’Donnet ad- 
dressed the House at length. 


Mr. E. JENKINS, in answer to an 
objection of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) against 
legislation by Order in Council, pointed 
out that in opposing Clause 3 he had 
advocated that very legislation by Order 
in Council against which he now pro- 
tested. 


After discussion, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 3; 


Noes 89: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 286.) [a.m ] 

Avyrs— Kirk,G.H, Nolan, Captain 
O'Donnell, F. H. 


TreLteRs—Mr. Gray and Mr. Biggar. 
Mr. BIGGAR then moved that the 
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that although he might seem to be some- 
what persistent in his opposition to the 
Bill, he was only desirous to make it 
as perfect as possible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he felt that 
the conflict ought to come to an end, 
and he thought that the Government 
ought to meet them half-way. He did 
not wish to intrude upon the Committee 
one moment more than that the exigen- 
cies of the debate compelled him, but 
in reply to the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins), he had to say that 
when he objected to anything more 
being done after the enabling 8rd clause 
being passed, he did so on the express 
ground that if the Government were 
going to do anything by Orders in 
Council, they now had a complete and 
full authority, but that if they were 
going to do it by enactments, then they 
ought to introduce proper safeguards 
into those enactments. 

Mr. GREGORY rose to Order. The 
hon. Member was addressing himself to 
the general Question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
was replying to the hon. Member for 
Dundee; but he would remind him that 
on a question to report Progress a wider 
discussion would not be relevant. 

Mr. O'DONNELL continued. He 
thought that the Committee ought to 
meet them half-way. The fact was that 
the Government were themselves steeped 
to the very lips in the obstruction 
with which they charged the Irish Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. MACDONALD rose to Order. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
say that the hon. Member was out of 
Order. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had now re- 
turned to the House. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had not had the advantage 
of hearing the arguments he had ad- 
dressed to the Oommittee, he would 
venture to repeat them [which the hon. 
Member proceeded to do at great length, 
and to the great dissatisfaction of the 
Members present.] He was, he said, 
fully eonscious of the absurd position 
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that of his hon. Friends, was entirely 
due to the course which was taken by 
Government. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not rise to waste advice upon hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, but he 
wished the Committee would take notice 
of the situation. Here, after sitting up 
all night, they were in the same block 
they were in the night before. The 
House surely ought to be master of its 
own proceedings; but the course which 
had been pursued during the last few 
days would deprive it of all control over 
the Public Business, and cut at the root 
of representative Government altogether. 
As the representative of a large con- 
stituency, and on behalf of the dignity 
of this great Empire, he protested 
against the House of Commons being 
subjected to the dictation of two or three 
Members, and it would be a disgrace to 
the House if it was submitted to. The 
time had, in his opinion, arrived when 
the passage of the Balkans must be 
forced, and he begged the Government 
not to be afraid, for they might rest as- 
sured the House and the country would 
support them. He hoped they would 
never suffer the House to be placed 
under a despotism of this kind. If it 
had been a respectable despotism he 
should not so much care. 

Caprain NOLAN was sure that if the 
hon. Baronet had been in the House 
during the discussion of the previous 
night, he would admit that the conduct 
of the Irish Members of whom he com- 
plained was not so reprehensible as he 
seemed to think. The fact was, that 
they had discussed the clauses of the 
Bill fairly, and that it was not till 10 
minutes past 2 that they had urged that 
Progress be reported. He suggested 
that the House should adjourn; and 
then at 12 o’clock they could meet again 
and take up the Scotch Business that 
stood upon the Paper for that day 
(Wednesday). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way, the leader of a large party of five, 
had taken upon himself to act as nego- 
tiator, not only for the Government, but 
for the whole mass of the House. The 
hon. Member had taken a course which 
would hardly be approved by the House. 
The power of the House must be called 
forth in dealing with those Members 
who had obstructed the Business of the 
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House. What was the position of the 
House at this moment? The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, who told the 
House that he did not wish to obtrude 
his observations on the House, about 
two hours ago proposed an Amendment 
to the clause under discussion, and the 
Under Secretary accepted it. Did they 
put that Amendment to the decision of 
the Committee? No. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) moved to 
report Progress, and the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan voted for Progress and 
against his own Amendment. Again, 
another Motion was made that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair, and the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan rose and sup- 
ported it. And then the House was 
told that there was no obstruction. 
[ Cheers.] But the country was becoming 
alive to what was going on, and those 
Gentlemen would be judged by their acts, 
and not by their words. 

Mr. MONK said, that the memory of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
must be very treacherous, or the statement 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
had made was an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the House. [ Cheers.] The hon. 
and gallant Member had stated that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) was altogether wrong in stating 
that the Motion for Progress was made 
at an early hour that morning. Why, 
that was the very first Motion that was 
made the moment Mr. Raikes took the 


Chair. [ Cheers. 
CapraIn NOLAN explained that he 


was absent from the House at the time. 
Mr. MONK: If that were so he 
thought it insulting to the House for 
the hon. and gallant Member, having 
been absent during the time the Motion 
was under discussion, to come down and 
state things of which he knew nothing. 
The Secretary of State for War had said 
that this was a matter with which the 
House must deal. Well, he trusted that 
hon. Members, whether above the Gang- 
way or below the Gangway, would show 
what they thought of those who were 
obstructing the Business of the House, 
and had obstructed it not only with re- 
ard to this Bill, but during the whole 

ession. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had so far 
taken no part in these debates, but he 
did wish to say a few words now. He 
thought no one would accuse him of any 
laxity in the defence of the rights of pri- 
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vate Members, or of minorities. He had 
always maintained these rights to the 
utmost of his power, and had opposed the 
Government last week in their new Rules, 
the first of which he had characterized 
as unnecessary for the purpose intended 
and dangerous on other accounts, and 
the second as useless for the purpose of 
stopping persistent obstruction ; and he 
thought most hon. Members would ad- 
mit the latter point to be abundantly 
proved now, when, in spite of the Rule, 
this obstruction had gone on for nearly 
20 hours. If there were any great 
principle at stake in this contest he 
could sympathize with it, even if he 
differed in opinion; but he could see 
no principle but that of obstruction. 
For many hours they had had nothing 
but Motions for Progress, or leaving the 
Chair, varied by an occasional Amend- 
ment that was not serious, but only to 
make nonsense of the clause. He 
thought it was more than time for the 
House to interpose—indeed, five hours 
ago, he had privately suggested that 
course to the Home Secretary, and if it 
was time then, it must be far more so 
now. The course he thought should be 
taken was, not under the new but under 
the old Rules, to report to the House 
with the view of passing a Vote of 
Censure on the Members in question. It 
might be thought by some that that was 
too mild a course, and that from the 
spirit hitherto exhibited those hon. 
Members would disregard a Vote of 
Censure; but the House would at least 
have the satisfaction of feeling that it 
had carried forbearance to its extreme 
limit, by taking first the mildest of the 
severe measures in its power, and if that 
was not effectual he, for one, would 
not hesitate about suspension; but he 
did wish to try the milder step first. 
The powers of the House were abundant 
for the occasion, and he would urge 
Government to proceed now to put them 
in force. 

Mr. GREGORY briefly addressed the 
Committee. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would readily 
accept the responsibility for everything 
he had said and done. He wished to 
know what it was that the Government 
intended to do. The responsibility for 
the demoralization of the House at the 
present moment rested with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose action on 
Wednesday last was the fons et origo of 
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the whole mischief. He had failed to 
show strength where strength was 
wanted. Had he taken strong measures 
at once, the present state of things could 
never have been reached. He could 
understand such a step as a Motion sus- 

ending them from their Parliamentary 
a4 ut the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not the courage to submit such 
a Motion. Let him proceed on his Reso- 
lution—he and his Friends were ready to 
meet him. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the hon. Member who had _ just 
spoken had taunted and defied the Go- 
vernment and the House to take imme- 
diate action against him and the other 
hon. Members. He would tell the hon. 
Member that if such action had not been 
already taken it was not because of the 
weakness of the House or the Govern- 
ment. [Cheers.] But it was necessary 
that the proceedings should be taken in 
the presence of the people of England, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland. Nace 
And this forbearance had been exercise 
in order that the people of the United 
Kingdom might understand the cha- 
racter of that condemnation which it 
would be the business of the House to 
pronounce. They wished to give those 
hon. Members rope. [Loud cheers. | 
They wished it should be seen that no 
amount of forbearance on the part of 
the House of Commons had had the 
smallest effect on the conduct of those 
hon. Members. The reason why the 
House had endured so much and would 
endure still more was, that the true 
conduct of those Members might be un- 
derstood and the justice of the House 
of Commons might be acknowledged. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. PELL wished to call attention to 
a statement made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, which, as 
a Member of Parliament and a Gentle- 
man, he ought not to have made. A 
few minutes ago the hon. and gallant 
Member addressed the House, and 
started with an assertion which was 
inconsistent with fact, and which as a 
gentleman and Member of Parliament 
he had no right to make without good 
reason. The hon. and gallant Member 
stated that the Motion to report Pro- 
gress was made at a late hour last 
evening, or rather at an early hour this 
morning; he was contradicted by the 
hon. Member for Gloucester, and what 
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was the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
excuse? It was that he was not in the 
House at the time, and was not aware 
that the Motion had been made at an 
early period of the evening. Well, he 
(Mr. Pell) had himself been long sitting 
in the House endeavouring to assist in 
working a machine which was now 
cutting nothing but chaff, and he begged 
to tell the hon. and gallant Member that 
he ought to have ascertained his facts 
before making such a statement. 

Caprain NOLAN regretted very much 
that he should have been mistaken in 
what he had stated. He had been 
absent from the House until 8 o’clock 
the previous evening, and he had no 
idea that a Motion to report Progress 
had been made in his absence. He 
apologized for the mistake he had made, 
but he did not think it deserved the 
severe animadversion of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he did 
not wonder that those who had not had 
the advantage of a few hours’ rest should 
be so incapacitated that they were un- 
able to recollect correctly what had 
passed on the previous night. It could 
not be repeated too often thatthe moment 
the Chairman took the Chair yesterday 
evening, about a quarter past 5 o’clock, 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan moved 
to report Progress. He thought that on 
the part of the House hon. Members 
had a right to demand, not only of the 
Government, but also of the Leader of 
the Opposition, whom he hoped soon to 
see in his place, that some definite action 
would be taken for the purpose of en- 
abling the House of Commons to proceed 
with the Public Business, which was now 
being delayed to the greatest possible 
detriment and injury of the State. If 
they wanted anything to induce them to 
come to that determination it was sup- 
plied in the daring speech of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, and the insulting 
way in which the Leader of the House 
had been treated, because he happened 
to possess an amiable and placid spirit, 
and had not thought proper to resent, as 
many of them would have done in a 
more formal, distinct, and intrepid way 
the insults which had been cast upon 
him night after night. [ Cheers.] Was it 
to be said, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not rise and show that he 
possessed a nettled spirit, that he was 
an unworthy Leader of the House? 


Mr, Pell 
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They did not ask a character either 
for themselves or their Leaders from 
such persons as those. [Loud cheers. | 
To understand what a Leader of the 
House of Commons must be, a2 man must 
have, even though it were only to a small 
extent, the spirit of a Statesman; to un- 
derstand what a gentleman should be 
and should do, he must have a gentle- 
manly mind. [Loud cheers.| It was vain 
to expect figs from thistles, and there 
was no expectation of finding from that 
quarter of the House to which he re- 
ferred any appreciation of the kindly, 
dignified, and forbearing conduct of the 
Leader of the House of Commons. If 
the House was to endure these taunts 
and this mode of proceeding much 
longer, certain hon. Members must un- 
derstand that if they wished to be mar- 
tyrs they would have an opportunity of 
being such; and he wished them joy of 
every single admirer of their proceed- 
ings, which were nameless among men 
who had any character and standing. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, it was necessary to treat the crisis 
at which the House had now arrived 
with calmness and dignity, and if the 
Governmént thought it necessary to 
take swift and strong action they should 
have his most cordial and hearty sup- 
port. No one was more anxious than 
himself to protect the rights of minori- 
ties, in dealing with whom majorities 
were bound to exercise patience and 
forbearance; but if there were certain 
obligations incumbent upon majorities 
in regard to minorities, there were cer- 
tain reciprocal obligations upon minori- 
ties; and when those obligations were 
persistently neglected, and the patience 
and forbearance of the majority were 
night after night abused, it was time to 
take action to secure the due perform- 
ance of Public Business. Appeal after 
appeal had been made to those qualities 
which gentlemen ought to possess if 
they were fit to be Members of that 
House—to their conscience, their good 
sense, their good taste, and their good 
feeling. But appeals had unfortunately 
been made to conscience where, so far 
as the Committee could discern, there 
was no conscience ; to good sense—well, 
he hardly liked to express his opinion 
of the amount of good sense apparently 
possessed by those to whom that appeal 
had been made; and to good taste and 
good feeling, where those qualities had 
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been conspicuous by their absence. 
[ Cheers. } en time after time a mi- 
nority, rejecting all considerations of 
its obligations towards the majority, 
went on asa small minority had done 
during the past 20 hours, he thought 
the time had come for swift and strong 
action, and the House ought to sub- 
mit to the degradation no longer. 
[Cheers.] He wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that, while they on 
that side of the House felt it to be their 
mission to protect the rights of a mino- 
rity and to protect the right of free 
speech, they were driven and forced by 
the conduct of the minority on that 
occasion to join the Government in any 
action which they might take to pre- 
vent the abuse of such rights. He 
sympathized with minorities which held 
out ae points of principle and made 
use of those Forms of the House which 
existed for the protection of minorities. 
But whilst even to such action there 
must be limits, the case was widely 
different here, where no question of 
a was raised, but hour after 
our was wasted in discussions upon 
trivial and useless Amendments and 
obstructive Motions to report Progress. 
One Amendment had been moved em- 
powering the Union Parliament to do 
something before the Union Parliament 
would be called into existence; and, 
although this had been pointed out to 
the Mover, he had persisted in dividing 
the Committee. Another Gentleman had 
divided in favour of reporting Progress 
when his Amendment had actually been 
accepted by the Government, and the 
whole procedure of the minority had 
been one of mere obstruction and delay. 
The spirit which had actuated minori- 
ties during the whole experience of 
Parliament had been entirely neglected 
by this minority, and conduct had been 
persisted in day after day and night 
after night which made those on his 
side of the House avow their readiness 
to support the Government in the 
strongest measures which they might 
think it right to propose, in order to 
show the country that the House of 
Commons was not to be bullied or in- 
timidated from discharging its duty to 
its constituents and carrying on the 
Business of the country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: I do not wish to say anything 
in reply to the observations of the hon. 
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Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray); and, 
so far as I am individually concerned, I 
treat those observations with perfect 
equanimity. But I do feel that I am in 
a responsible position, holding as I un- 
worthily do the post of Leader of the 
House, and while I thank most cordially 
my hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. C. Lewis) for the expressions 
he has used, I feel that I should also 
thank not only my hon. Friends on this 
side, but also hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, for the very 
great kindness and forbearance I have 
experienced at their hands in what I 
shall venture to call very exceptional 
and trying circumstances. I do feel it 
to be of importance that it should not 
be supposed that through any fault of 
mine the House has been allowed to get 
into a false position. My right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen), has said that he 
and those about him are, in a certain 
sense, peculiarly guardians of the rights 
of minorities. But I cannot admit to 
my right hon. Friend that he and hon. 
Gentlemen near him are more interested 
in guarding those rights than I am or 
than we are. I have always felt during 
these trying discussions, and have ex- 
pressed my strong conviction, that it was 
one of the most sacred duties of this 
House to be jealous to an extreme in 
guarding those rights which have for so 
many years—I may say for centuries— 
been the great safeguard of the liberties 
of this country. Sir, the House of Com- 
mons has had in former times to con- 
tend against many encroachments of 
different characters. It has done its 
duty in resisting the encroachments of 
arbitrary power, and in various ways it 
has always stood up and done the duty 
which the country has entrusted to it. 
But there is no duty more sacred than 
this duty with regard to ourselves—it is 
of the utmost importance that we should 
not allow ourselves, under any sense of 
provocation however trying, and espe- 
cially that we should not allow ourselves, 
under any irritation caused by personal 
taunts, to forget the duties which we 
owe to ourselves and to the country, to 
maintain our attitude and to do what- 
ever we may feel necessary calmly, deli- 
berately, and in an orderly manner. Now, 
Sir, we have been endeavouring both in 
the action taken last week with regard 
to the amendment of some of our Rules, 
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and in the course followed during the 
last few nights in Committee on this 
Bill, to keep within the strict Forms of 
the House in dealing with Gentlemen 
who have tried its patience to the ut- 
most. We have endeavoured to work 
on the old lines which have been found 
sufficient in former years. I greatly 
fear that that attempt has been found 
on the present occasion not a successful 
one, and that it may become necessary 
to adopt some other course. But if we 
are forced to do that, it must not be at 
the moment chosen by those who have 
been thus far obstructing us—it must 
be at the moment that we ourselves 
shall choose. It must be at a moment 
when the House is as full as can be rea- 
sonably expected, and when we have the 
advantage of the presence of those who 
have the longest experience in the 
Business of the House, and whose 
standing is such as to give weight and 
authority to what we may do, but whom 
I do not see at present in their seats. 
But I would desire once again, with all 
temperateness, to press upon those Gen- 
tlemen who have been so long keeping 
matters in suspense, whether they would 
not avail themselves of this opportunity 
which yet remains. [Loud cries of 
“No, no!””] I would appeal to them 
whether they would not avail them- 
selves of the time which yet remains for 
re-considering the position they have 
taken. [Renewed cries of ‘‘No, no!’’] 
We have endeavoured to carry on the 
discussions on the Bill upon its old lines 
and the old principles. There are one 
of two courses open to the House. One 
course is to persevere in what we have 
been endeavouring to do during many 
hours—to induce the House to go on 
with the Bill in the manner in which 
the Bill ought to be conducted. There 
is not the smallest reason why we 
should not continue to discuss the Bill, 
laying aside, as far as we can, the 
animosities and passions which have 
troubled us for some time. I think 
some further time may be spent in fol- 
lowing outthatcourse. But if it should 
appear that it is impossible to make 
progress with the Bill in that way, it 
will be for the Committee to consider 
whether it should not take some diffe- 
rent course—report the circumstances 
to the House, and leave it to the House 
to say what should be done. I am re- 
luctant to believe even yet—seeing well 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the position in which they stand, and 
the course which it may be necessary to 
adopt—that there may not be a change 
of attitude on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen; and therefore for the present, 
in the absence of Gentlemen whom 
I do not see among us, I hope that the 
Committee will persevere and try to 
carry the Bill through in the ordinary 
course by considering the clauses. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he rose to 
make a few remarks on the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
say a few words by way of explanation. 

Cries of ““No! no!” ‘ Withdraw! 

ithdraw!”’] It was perfectly clear he 
could only speak with the indulgence of 
the Committee. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressly stated that he de- 
sired to hear some expression of opinion 
which might guide him in his future 
proceedings. All through this contest 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) felt that he would 
have most willingly got out of it if he 
could have done so consistently with the 
engagement which he had entered into. 
He understood that the contest was to 
have been a contest between his hon. 
Friends and the supporters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on a system of re- 
lays. As long as the matter was to be 
fought out on terms of physical endur- 
ance, he felt it impossible for him to 
budge one inch; but he gathered from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
if ever there was any intention to 
wear out his hon. Friends and him- 
self by physical endurance, that inten- 
tion had been given up. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Now they were threatened that the 
power of the House should be directed 
against them. That altered totally the 
conditions of the contest, and he did not 
feel at all bound to continue it under 
the circumstances. With respect to the 
charge brought against him by the Se- 
cretary of State for War—that he had 
voted against the Amendment which he 
had himself proposed—he asked, was it 
not a fact that the acceptance of that 
Amendment was illusory on the part of 
the Government, the object being to 
throw out both the clause and the 
Amendment? Heasked, whether it was 
fair to accuse him of obstruction because 
he met the tactics of the Government by 
similar tactics ? 

Txt O'DONOGHUE said, that the 
observations of the hon. Member (Mr, 
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O’Donnell) should not be allowed to 
pass without one remark, They all un- 
derstood the character of this contest. 
It was a contest between those who 
would destroy the honour and authority 
of this House and those who would 
maintain them. [Cheers.] And as he 
understood the feelings of the House, 
they were these—they would accept no 
concession from the Party to which the 
hon. Gentleman belonged [Loud Cheers], 
and they would make no concession to 
them, because they knew it was perfectly 
useless. [Renewed Cheers. | 


Motion put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the clause stand 
part of the Bill;” put, and negatived. 


Clauses 29 to 33, inclusive, negatived. 
Clauses 34 and 35 agreed to. 


Money Votes. Royal Assent. 


Clause 36 (Appropriation and Tax 
Bills), agreed to. [a.m. 12.0] 


Clause 37 (Recommendation of money 
votes). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved, in page 7, 
line 15, after ‘‘ general,” to insert 
“acting with the advice of Ministers 
responsible to Parliament,” his object 
being to give the Colonies some more 
effective guarantee for Constitutional 
Government than was contained in the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 15, after the word “ General,” 
to insert the words “acting by the advice of 
Ministers responsible to Parliament.” —(Mr. 
0’ Donnell.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it was 
quite uncalled for. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 2; 
Noes 137: Majority 135.—(Div. List, 
No. 287.) [a.m. 12.10] 


Ayrs— Gray,E.D. Nolan, Captain 
Treiiters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Royal Assent to Bills, &c.), 
agreed to. 


[Mr. Rarxes, having returned to the 
House, resumed the Chair. It was now 
ten minutes after Noon of Wednesday. | 
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Clause 39 (Disallowance by Order in 
Council of Act assented to by Governor 
General). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ within two years from the re- 
ceipt thereof by the Secretary of State,” 
on the ground that that period was too 
long to permit this Bill to remain hang- 
ing over the heads of the Colonies, 
inasmuch as it might promote intrigues 
in the Colonial Legislatures. 


Amendment moved, lines 28 and 29, 
leave out ‘‘ within two years from the 
receipt thereof by the Secretary of 
State.”—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment, but would prefer one year to 
two. 

Mr. GORST pointed out that the 
words objected to were restrictive ones, 
and without them the Bill would hang 
over the heads of the Colonies indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. O'DONNELL withdrew his 
Amendment in favour of that of the 
hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to substitute 
‘‘one year” for ‘two years,” in the 
clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could not 
accept this Amendment either. 


After some further discussion, 


Mr. GRAY suggested that at length 
a being now 25 minutes past 12 
o’clock |—Her Majesty’s Government 
should consent that Progress should 
now be reported. [Determined cries of 
**No, no!” 

Mr. PARNELL also urged that Pro- 
gress should be reported. ‘The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was physically 
unable to proceed with the numerous 
Amendments which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. [Jrontcal cheers.| He 
therefore proposed that Progress should 
now be reported, and that the Govern- 
ment should proceed with the Business 
on the Paper for to-day. [Loud cries of 
‘‘No!”] He begged to move that Pro- 
gress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the Committee—not the Government— 
had come to a resolution to carry this Bill 
through at this Sitting. [Loud cheers. | 
If the hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
exhausted, it was because he had ex- 
hausted himself in Motions that Pro- 
gress be reported and that the Chairman 
leave the Chair, instead of proceeding 
with his Amendments. Had the hon. 
Gentleman proceeded with his Amend- 
ments, the Bill would have passed 
through Committee long since. If the 
hon. Member was exhausted, the Com- 
mittee were not, and they intended to 
proceed with the Bill. [Loud cheers. | 

Mr. O’DONNELL protested against 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in seeking by mere physical force 
to hurry this Bill through Committee. 
If the Bill were forced through the Com- 
mittee in one Sitting in obedience to the 
resolution of the Government, it would 
fail of that careful consideration which 
so important a measure demanded. They 
were now about to deal with a very im- 
portant branch of the subject — the 
clauses relating to the provincial go- 
vernment, and the all-important clauses 
relating to the distribution of legisla- 
tive powers, and therefore he urged 
upon the Government the necessity for 
reporting Progress. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE most em- 
phatically repudiated the assertion of 
the hon. Member that Her Majesty’s 
Government were endeavouring to pass 
this Bill by mere physical force. It was 
not Her Majesty’s Government who had 
come to the resolution to pass this Bill 
through the Committee, but the Com- 
mittee who were determined to assert 
the dignity and the respectability of the 
House against the attacks of the smallest 
and most contemptible minority-——— 





[‘‘ Order !”” 

Tue CHAIRMAN rose 

Mr. SULLIVAN also rose, and 
moved that the words of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University 
should be taken down. [Loud cries of 
“ Order !’”] 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. and learned Member 
who had just risen that he was guilty 
of great disrespect to the Committee as 
well as to the Chair in rising to speak 
when the Chairman had risen. He must 
point out to the hon. Member for Cam- 
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bridge University that the words he had 
used were entirely un-Parliamentary, 
and must be withdrawn. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would of course at once withdraw the 
words which he had used, and he begged 
to apologize to the Chairman and the 
Committee for using them. He was 
going on to say that during the time 
that he had been in Parliament he had 
never seen such loud pretensions to 
courage, such bold determination ‘‘to 
die upon the floor of the House,” and 
see the remaining Members dead around 
their own corpses, so suddenly, so 
amusingly, and so unexpectedly collapse 
upon a general suggestion of vaguely 
contingent unpleasantness in store for 
troublesome Members. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to explain 
why he had moved that the words 
uttered by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University be taken down, and 
to apologize to the Chairman if he had 
been guilty of disrespect to him. It 
would be remembered that there had 
been a ruling the other evening that 
words objected to should be taken down 
at once, before any further debate inter- 
vened, and he was afraid that some 
other hon. Member might by speaking 
preclude him from moving that the words 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity should be taken down, if he did 
not rise at once—[ ‘‘ Agreed, agreed !’’] 
He emphatically declared that those 
shouts of ‘‘ Agreed ’”’ would not improve 
the difficulty of that day. He had en- 
deavoured to compose difficulties; but 
when those shouts of opposition arose, 
the blood was excited, and they knew 
with what result. 


Motion (Mr. Parnell) negatived. 


Committee. 


Amendment (Mr. Biggar) negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“Provided always, That no Act shall be an- 
nulled by such disallowance which relates to 
purely internal matters of the Confederation, 
and which has been passed in two preceding 
Sessions by the Confederation Parliament.” — 
(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment, which he did not think 
the hon. Member could be serious in 


proposing. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 3; 
Noes 164: Majority 161.—(Div. List, 
No. 288.) [ A.M. 


Ayres — Biggar, J.G. Nolan, Captain 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Tetters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Parnell. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Signification of Queen’s 
pleasure on Bill reserved). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved, in page 7, 
line 36, to leave out all after ‘‘ have,” 
to end of clause, and insert 

“force unless six months have elapsed from 
the day on which it was presented to the Gover- 
nor General for the Queen’s consent without 
any signification that the said assent had been 
refused, or that the Governor General is only 
prepared to assent thereto subject to certain 
amendments to be specified by him.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived ; Clause agreed 
to. 


V. ProvincraL GovERNMENT. 


Clause 41 (Appointment of Presidents 
of Provinces). 

Mr. COURTNEY, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment 

In page 8, line 7, after “ officer,’ leave out to 
end, and insert “to be entitled the President of 
the said Province, and to be elected for such 
term as the Queen may direct. by the electors 
for the time being entitled to elect members of 
the Legislature of the said province,” 
said, he would not move it, as it was 
clear that all Amendments would be 
treated in the same way and be re- 
jected without discussion. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 8, line 8, after “ direct,’”’ to insert “ by 
and with the advice of the representative Coun- 
cil or Parliament of such provinse or dominion.” 
—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 42, 43, and 44, agreed to. 


Provincial Councils. 


Clause 45 (Council for each province.) 
Mr. O'DONNELL moved three 
Amendments; in line 20, after ‘‘Council”’ 
insert ‘‘ or Parliament; in line 21, after 
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“and” insert “‘a House or two Houses 
of Legislature, and”; in line 21, after 
“Qouncillors” insert “or Councillors 
and Members of Assembly.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER welne intimated 
his willingness to accept these Amend- 
ments, 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL objected 
to the Amendments being accepted by 
the Government in order to avoid ob- 
struction. The Amendments, and espe- 
cially the second, would enable an Upper 
House to be set up in these Colonies. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Government were prepared to accept 
suggestions for improving the Bill from 
any quarter. The danger which the hon. 
Baronet feared was a imaginary one, the 
Amendments merely having reference to 
the issuing of Orders in Council. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


VI. Disrrisution oF LEGISLATIVE 
PoweEnr. 


Powers of the Parliament. 

Clause 46 (Legislative authority of 
Parliament) agreed to. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose and said this 
was a most important clause, which, in 
reference to the interests of the Natives, 
ought to be well considered. 


Some discussion followed, in which 
Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. Gorst took 
part, urging that great care should be 
taken in dealing with the question to 
which the clause referred. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL concurred 
that the question was one of great im- 
portance, and urged that the Govern- 
ment should reconsider the matter. Land 
tenure in some of the provinces in South 
Africa was so bad that it absolutely pre- 
vented the Natives from holding lands. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped, in reference 
to the importance of the clause and the 
great interests which were involved in 
the question, that the Government would 
reconsider it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER intimated that 
the law of the Colonies was Roman-Dutch, 
and that the case of those Colonies was 
very different from that of New Zealand. 
The Government would, however, con- 
sider the question. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Exclusive Powers of Provincial Councils. 


Clause 47 (Subject of exclusive pro- 
vincial legislation). 


Mr. COURTNEY urged that this was 
a most important clause, and that it was 
desirable, relating as it did to marriage 
and the law of evidence relating to the 
marriage law in the Oolonies, that it 
should be settled by the Confederate 
Parliament. In his opinion there:ought 
to be one uniform law for the whole of 
the Colonies. 

Mr. E. JENKINS supported the views 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER admitted the im- 
portance of the question, and was un- 
derstood to say that the Government 
would consider it. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Concurrent powers of legis- 
lation respecting immigration); Clause 
49 (Appropriation, &c., of provincial 
revenue); Clause 50 (Distribution of 
powers may be varied); and Clause 51 
(Allowance or disallowance of provincial 
laws), severally agreed to. 


VII. Revenves; Dents; AssEts ; 
TAXATION. 


Clauses A to K, inclusive, agreed to. 


VIII. Miscetnanzous Provisions. 
Clauses 52 to 63, inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. W. E, Forster 
the following new clause was agreed to, 
and added to the Bill :— 


(No Order in Council made under this Act 
regarding the establishment of the Union to 
be operative unless published on or before 
Aug. 1, 1882.) 

The powers hereby conferred upon Her Ma- 
jesty with reference to the first establishment of 
the Union shall not be exercised after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, and no such Order in Council made 
in pursuance of this Act shall have any force, or 
effect unless duly published in the “London 
Gazette’’ on or before that date. 


SCHEDULE—Oars or ALLEGIANCE, 
agreed to. 


Then at ten minutes past Two o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon— 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be:con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 271.] tit 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Brus 184-260.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Mr. BUTT said, he had given Notice 
of several important Amendments, the 
discussion of which would occupy some 
time, and he hoped the Bill would not 
be proceeded with to-day. There were 
many Irish. Members absent who would 
wish to take part in the debate who 
could not, under the circumstances, be 
expected to be present. 

Mr. Serszeant SHERLOCK depre- 
cated any further delay. There were 
plenty of Irish Members present, the 
Bill had: been long before the House, 
and the Amendments that had to be 
considered had been for weeks on the 
Paper. 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, he should 
be sorry to do anything unreasonable 
which would inconvenience Irish Mem- 
bers; but, at’ the same time, he would 
suggest that they should proceed with 
the Bill until they arrived at some point 
which was likely to create prolonged 
discussion. He hoped no opposition 
would be made to that proposal. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I rise to 
Order. Perhaps you, Sir, will be able 
to explain. I see that there is Notice 
of opposition to this Bill on the Paper, 
as well as:'to some subsequent Business, 
and I respectfully ask whether, as it is 
after half-past 12 o’clock of the night 


‘between Tuesday and Wednesday, these 


matters can be'brought on? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not easy to 
form an opinion upon the application of 
the Rule in the peculiar circumstances 
in which the House is now placed, and 
there being a doubt on the question, I 
think that it should be resolved in favour 
of: freedom of action on the part of the 
House. 

Me: SULLIVAN said, he should 
vote agaist proceeding with the Bill 
under the: iar circumstances in 
which ‘they stood that night. [ Laughter. ] 
Yes; \it was Tuesday night. It was 
impossible for the House to ignore the 
fact that it had been sitting for nearly 
24 hours ; -and although it had been en- 
abled to accomplish this’ by the plan of 
arranging relays of ‘50 or 60’: Members 
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at a time—which he admitted was quite 
right, as all was fair in war—he, never- 
theless, submitted that it was hardly 
reasonable to attempt to deal witha Bill 
of the gravity attaching to the measure 
before the House under the circum- 
stances he had alluded to. 

Sir HENRY JAMES, who admitted 
that the greatest.respect was due to the 
opinions expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), 
and also the hon. and learned Member 
‘who had just spoken, nevertheless ex- 
pressed a hope that the Bill would be 
proceeded with. He quite agreed with 
the observations of the last speaker that 
the House could not forget what had 
taken place during the last two or three 
and twenty hours, and it was with a full 
recollection of that that he trusted the 
House would go on with the Bill. If 
they did not proceed with it, they would 
virtually be giving effect to the tactics 
which they ‘had sat so long to defeat. 
It was precisely in consequence of what 
had so recently occurred that the House 
desired to protest against anything 
which should have the effect of giving 
the slightest success to the tactics he re- 
ferred to; and he hoped that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would proceed with 
the measure, and that in doing: so they 
would receive the support of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said; that'as he had 
taken some interest in this Bill, he per- 
haps might be allowed to express the 
opinion that there was no reason why 
they should not endeavour to make 
some progress with the Bill. He did 
not see that they were likely to have a 
better opportunity than they then had 
of making progress with the measure. 
Trish Bills were usually brought’ on 
very late at night, and he had from 
time to time protested against the bring- 
ing on both of English and Irish mea- 
sures at a late hour. For so doing, he 
had incurred the censure of the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury and 
front Opposition benches, and in other 
parts of the House; / but, as it was ‘now 
only half-past 2 0’clock, the day was still 
young, and there was really no reason. 
why they should not’ be able' to give 
their attention to the clauses of ‘the Bill 
—at least, there was no reason ‘but one, 
and that perhaps might not ‘be deemed 
of very great importance—he alluded 
to the spirit and tone of the House. He 
thouglit that the House~~and in.saying 
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this he was speaking of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had taken part in the proceed- 
ings of last night and that day—he 
thought the House was scarcely in a 
frame of mind to take part with proper 
effect in deliberations on the Irish Judi- 
cature Bill. He was, however, disposed 
to think that this frame of mind might 
not be of much importance ; because he 
had noticed that when Irish Bills were 
brought forward the House was gene- 
rally conspicuous by its absence, except 
when the division bell was rung, and 
hon. Members on both sides rushed in 
to vote as the Whips directed them. 
Therefore, he thought that the frame of 
mind which, he was sorry to say, ap- 
peared to possess the House, was pro- 
bably not of much importance as re- 
garded the deliberations on this Bill. 
He thought, as they had an opportunity 
of getting on with the measure, they 
might make progress with it for a couple 
of hours—the present opportunity being 
the last they were likely to get on any 
other day of the Session if the Bill was 
really intended to pass. At the same 
time, he would point out to the Attorney 
General for Ireland that he ought to try 
and adjust his means to his ends; and 
if he did not think he could get through 
the Bill with all the numerous Amend- 
ments that were on the Paper, and 
others that it might be necessary to in- 
troduce, it would perhaps be better not 
to proceed with the measure any further 
this Session. This, however, was en- 
tirely a question for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to consider. He 
knew the time the Government had at 
its disposal for the consideration of the 
Bill during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, and upon him, therefore, rested 
the responsibility as to whether the 
time spent upon the Bill should be 
wasted or not, or whether the Bill 
should be pressed forward until it could 
be passed. It was a new revelation for 
the House to have an Irish Bill brought 
forward at this period of the Session ; 
but with uaek to the question on 
which he had risen, he thought that 
they might fairly make some progress 
with the Bill. 
Tue O'DONOGHUE: I ry for the 
se of pointing out that the state- 
ima: si by the hon. Member for 
Meath is, like most of his statements in 
reference to the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness in this House, perfectly inaccurate. 
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The hon. Gentleman has stated that it is 
the habit of hon. Members to come in 
at the sound of the division bell and 
vote as the Whips direct. That is the 
baseless claptrap used by those who 
seek to discredit the conduct of Business 
in this House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether the words of the hon. Gen- 
tleman are in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing out 
of Order in the words used by the hon. 
Member. 

Tae O’DONOGHUE: It is a very 
exceptional circumstance for any ques- 
tion to come before this House which 
hon. Members have not had before them 
for a considerable period, and had the 
fullest opportunity of considering both 
the main points and the Amendments. 

Carrain NOLAN said, he had often 
been at the door of the House when the 
Whips were asked by hon. Members 
whether they were ‘‘ayes’’ or ‘‘ noes.” 
It was perfectly impossible that this 
should not happen with a large Party; 
but how an affirmation to that effect 
could be described as baseless claptrap 
he could not imagine. He suggested 
that the Bill should be postponed, and 
that another Irish Bill—the County 
Courts Bill—should be taken. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE did not deny 
that the Whips were asked questions ; 
but he objected to any statement from 
which it might be inferred that votes 
were given by direction the first time 
a question came before the Committee. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MELDON moved, in page 38, 
after Clause 59, to insert the following 
new clause :— 


(In every Court where there shall be jury trials 
there shall be Official Shorthand Writers.) 
“To every Court of the High Court of Jus- 

tice in which jury trials shall be held there 

shall be attached an Official Shorthand Writer, 
who shall be appointed by the President of each 

Division, and on each Circuit there shall be 

appointed two Official Shorthand Writers who 

shall be appointed by the senior going Judge of 

Assize on the Circuit on which the vacancy may 

arise.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman pointed 
out that it was a most important clause, 
and that it would benefit suitors and 
economise the judicial strength. 


Clause brought we, and read the first 
time. 


The O’ Donoghue 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) questioned 
whether the adoption of the clause 
would confer the benefits stated, and 
hoped that it would not be adopted, as in 
its present form it would certainly cause 
much expense to suitors. 

After short discussion, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought some words might be 
inserted which would enable a_ step 
to be taken in the direction indicated 
where it was thought desirable, but it 
must involve a very unnecessary ex- 
pense if a large number of such fixed 
salaried officers were appointed. 

Mr. M‘LAREN testified that great 
economy resulted from the employment 
of shorthand writers in Scotland. All 
that was needed was an enabling power. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 4 (Union of existing Courts 
into one Supreme Court of Judicature). 

Mr. BUTT moved the omission of 
‘the Landed Estates Court.’”’ He ob- 
jected to the increase of the salaries of 
the Judges of that Court from £3,000 
to £38,500 a-year, and making them 
Judges of the Supreme Oourt. He 
sketched the constitution of the Court 
in 1849, and the qualifications of the 
Judges on their appointment as Com- 
missioners at £2,000. There was no 
reason for raising the salaries now. 
Neither would have been appointed 
directly to such a position, and he 
therefore designated it as a job to 
elevate them gradually and to raise 
their salaries in a measure of law re- 
form. It was a serious question whe- 
ther the system of the Court should be 
continued, because great mistakes had 
been committed, and the estate of one 
man had been sold to defray the debts 
of another. The reading of titles en- 
trusted tothe Examiners was soimportant 
a matter that a Judge ought to devote 
his whole time to it, and ought not to 
haye his mind distracted by liability to 
judicial duties, which, besides, there 
was no necessity to assign them. It was 
impossible to adopt a more injudicious 
way of creating Judges. It was lower- 
ing the dignity of the Bench, and 
it, was, increasing . expenditure need- 
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lessly, for the salaries were much less 
while the’ duties were more onerous. 
The Bill was not receiving adequate dis- 
cussion; but, if the Government were 
determined to pass it, he supposed it 
must pass, although if might require 
immediate amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 2, to leave out the words ‘‘ and the 
Landed Estates Court.”—(Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he had 
never listened to a more inconsistent 
speech than that delivered by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Butt), who 
had magnified the duties of the office of 
the Judges of the Landed Estates Court, 
and then had scornfully spoken of 
the addition of £500 a-year as a mon- 
strous job, and that the Bill should be 
stopped in order to prevent the job being 

erpetrated. The attack of the hon. and 
Tiered Member was not upon the system, 
but it was a personal attack upon the 
Judges. [Mr. Burr: No, no!] He 
said that neither of the two gentlemen 
who filled the offices of Judges would 
have been selected by the voice of the 
Profession as competent to perform the 
duties. 

Mr. BUTT: May I explain—and 
everybody in Ireland knows it—that at 
the time that those gentlemen were ap- 
pointed, if salaries of £3,500 and the 
position of a Judge at the Supreme 
Court of Judicature had been attached, 
the present gentlemen would never have 
been appointed. Men of far different 
standing would have been appointed. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS remarked, 
that that only showed that a great many 
other persons’ mouths would have 
watered for their positions. He dared 
say that a great many competitors of the 
two learned Judges, if the salaries had 
been £3,500 when originally nominated, 
would have wished to occupy their place; 
but was that an argument for abstracting 
the Court from the High Court of Jus- 
tices? It seemed to him that there was 
something more behind this very elabo- 
rate attack on the Landed Estates Court 
and its present Judges; and he wanted 
to know from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen what was the meaning of those 
two Judges being treated with so much 
scorn and contempt?. Those Judges had 
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a most serious responsibility put upon 
their shoulders, and any want of time 
‘or attention might transfer an estate 
from one person to another, and the 
hon. and learned Member had told them 
that this had been done once. The most 
eminent conveyancers must have made 
mistakes; but in the whole course of 26 
years the hon. and learned Member 
could only point to one mistake. Was 
that any justification for an elaborate 
attack, not only upon the system of the 
Court, but on the present Judges? He 
invited any legal Member who had any- 
thing to say against the professional 
character of the two Judges to say it 
openly and distinctly, and not in any 
covert way. He was amazed at the hon. 
and learned Member making such an 
attack on two Judges without so much as 
a scintilla of a fact to support it. He was 
himself no slavish admirer of Judges, for 
he had frequently said that they were 
not immaculate, for though they wore the 
ermine they were just as liable to mis- 
takes as other mortals; but he chal- 
lenged any hon. Member to say, as re- 
garded Judge Flanagan, a man of a 
most excellent capacity and distinguished 
character, whether he did not discharge 
his duties in a becoming manner; and 
he was afraid that the hon. and learned 
Member must have heard his rumours 
amongst the disappointed and envious 
in the Four Courts, which he ought to 
have kept there and not have repeated 
in that House. 

Mr. MELDON said, he had listened 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick, and he had failed to hear any- 
thing which reflected upon the Judges 
who administered the Landed Estates in 
Ireland. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick that the 
Landed Estates Court was formed for a 
special purpose, with special functions 
of a most important character, and these 
functions would be most materially inter- 
fered withif this Bill passed. The Landed 
Estates Court was formed at a parti- 
cular crisis of Irish history, when large 
numbers of Irish estates were greatly 
encumbered, and the functions of the 
Court were really to sell the lands and 
get rid of the incumbrances. There was 
no necessity for those two Judges being 
attached to the High Court of Chancery. 
That was no reflection upon the Judges 
themselves. Judge Flanagan was pro- 
bably more experienced before he was 
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appointed one of the Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court than any man in 
Ireland, and the present Judge Ormsby, 
on matters of title and things of that 
kind, discharged his functions better, 
probably, than any other man. But. he 
did not see why large salaries should be 
given to them, and he feared that great 
injury would be done to the property in 
Ireland by giving them extra duties to 
perform. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING cer- 
tainly thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick had made a per- 
sonal attack on the two Judges. He 
had had considerable experience of the 
way in which these Judges had per- 
formed their duties, and he could say 
that Judge Flanagan was a very distin- 
guished member of the Court, and Judge 
Ormsby had discharged his functions to 
the satisfaction of the public at large. 
They examined for themselves those 
points in the titles to which their atten- 
tion was called by the examiners. They 
could not have neglected their duties if 
they had committed only one mistake in 
26 years. He did not think that it was 
fair or just to attack the character of a 
judicial officer, and it was the duty of 
every Irish Member to try and elevate 
the position and sustain the honour of 
those who held high judicial positions in 
Ireland. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN testified that 
the Judges discharged their duties labo- 
riously and efficiently. 

Mr. SzrsEant SHERLOCK observed 
that the propriety of giving the Judges 
new duties was fair material for discus- 
sion, but to impute to them that they 
were not fit to perform these duties’ was 
an allegation entirely destitute of foun- 
dation. The Judges had additional 
salaries given to them, because they had 
additional duties imposed on them 
by this Bill; they had to take their 
share of the business of the Court of 
Chancery, and to go Circuit when re- 
quested. To say that these Judges did 
not read the titles, but left them‘ to a 
subordinate officer, was a grave charge 
which ought to be answered, and the 
answer he gave to it was that there was 
not one particle of foundation for the 
statement. He had practised before 
them, frequently on questions of title 
arising on the abstracts before the Court, 
and he invariably found them giving the 
greatest possible attention to every 


Mr. Ueldon 
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minute’ detail; and exhibiting such an 
intimate acquaintance withthe titles 
before him, as could only have been 
acquired by a most careful perusal. The 
mistake referred to had no connection 
with the personal duties of the Judges, it 
occurred in a case in which there was 
personation, which might have been 
committed in any Court. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, the ques- 
tion was whether the Landed Estates 
Court, which had been described by one 
of their most eminent Judges as ‘‘An 
excrescence of their judicial system,” 
should remain isolated, or brought into 
harmony with the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland? He ventured to put it 
broadly that it was desirable, when they 
were re-organizing the judicial system, 
to gather all the Courts together. Her 
Majesty’s Government had determined 
that the Landed Estates Court should 
no longer remain an excrescence of the 
judicial system. Its jurisdiction was very 
wide and its importance could hardly be 
exaggerated. It came upon him by sur- 
prise to hear, and it was quite inaccu- 
rate to state, that these learned Judges 
did not read the abstracts of titles. At 
present a very substantial and large part 
of the business of the learned Judges 
was transacted in their own Chambers 
and involved inquiries into titles. It was 
necessary for them, for the due discharge 
of their duties, to exercise the powers of 
the Court of Chancery. If it became 
necessary, one of these Judges could go 
Circuit. The reasons for making those 
Judges members of the High Court ap- 
peared unanswerable, when their new 
duties and enlarged jurisdiction were 
considered. 

Mr. BUTT said, it was hopeless to go 
to a division; but by every word that he 
had uttered he would abide. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the insertion of 
words which would have the effect of 
bringing the Bankruptcy Courts in Ire- 
land and their officials within the general 
scope of the Bill. 


Amendment ‘proposed, in page 4, 
line 3, to leave out the word ‘‘ Court,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ Bank- 
ruptey Court.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” - 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) replied that 
this very point was considered in the 
Judicature Bill for England ; but it was 
found advisable to omit the Bankruptcy 
Court. The Irish Bankruptcy Court 
was worked most efficiently and more 
cheaply than that of England, and it 
was thought that it was better to leave 
untouched a Court which was working 
so well, and accordingly it was not’ in- 
troduced into this Bill 

Mr. M‘LAREN explained that bank- 
ruptcy was managed by one Oourt in 
Scotland at about half the cost of bank- 
ruptey proceedings in Ireland. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 6 (Constitution of High Court 
of Justice in Ireland.) 


Mr. PARNELL suggested that the 
number of the Judges in the Landed 
Estates Court should be reduced to one. 
Two highly paid Judges were quite un- 
necessary, the duties of the office could 
be carried out in a more satisfactory 
way if instead of one of them a lawyer 
of experience was appointed. He moved, 
therefore, an Amendment providing that 
when any vacancy occurred a Royal 
Commission should inquire whether or 
no the staff could not be reduced. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 29, after the word ‘‘ patent,”’ 
to insert! the words ‘‘ Provided always, the va- 
cancy thus occasioned shall not be filled up until 
a Commission shall have been: issued, by Her 
Majesty under Her Royal Sign Manual to ascer- 
tain and report whether the business in connec- 
tion with the Division of the High Court of 
Justice (hereinafter termed the Chancery Divi- 
sion) makes it requisite that such appointment 
should be made, nor until the expiration of a 
period of forty days after the date of such re- 
port, if Parliament be then sitting, and if Par- 
liament be not then sitting, until the expiration 
of a period of forty days after the‘ commence- 
ment of the then next Session of Parliament.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING pointed 
out that this subject had been fully, dis- 
cussed at a previous stage, and to dis- 
cuss it now would be sheer waste of 
time. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) observed that, 
irrespective of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, Government. would 
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be bound, in the event of a vacancy 
taking place, to consider the desirability 
of filling it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 7, to leave out from the word “‘ up,” 
to the word ‘ Parliament,’’ in line 15, 
inclusive.—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left ont stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 19, to leave out the words “and 
none other, as if this Act had not been passed,” 
in line 20, in order to insert the words “ till al- 
tered as by this Act directed.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment made. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that the Attorney 
General for Ireland had proposed to go 
on with this Bill for two hours or so; 
and two hours having expired, he moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Member that at the present 
moment there is no debate to adjourn. 


Clause 8 (As to Judges of Court of 
Bankruptcy). 

Mr. MELDON moved, in page 6, line 
82, after “‘ Act,” to insert— 

“Every order of the Judges of the said Court 
made on appeal from any order of a chairman 
may be appealed from to the Court of Appeal 


constituted by this Act, in the same manner as 
appeals from other orders of the said Court.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Existing Judge of Ad- 
miralty). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved an Amendment 
to limit the patronage in reference to 
the appointment of Judges in the Irish 
Admiralty Court. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 34, to leave out the words “ rights 
of patronage.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr, Grssoy) opposed the 
Amendment, 
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Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 155; Noe 1: 
Majority 154.—(Div. List, No. 289.) 


Nozr—Nolan, Captain 
TrtteRs—Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. 


Supreme Court of 


Clause 10 (Constitution of Court of 
Appeal). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to reduce the 
number of extra Judges of Appeal to be 
appointed under the Act by one. 


Amendment! proposed, in page 8, 
line 5, to leave out the word “two,” 
in order to insert the word “ one.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BUTT remarked that they were 
not under the customary Rule requiring 
the adjournment of the House at 6 o’clock 
on Wednesday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: According to the strict Rules 
of the House, there is no limit to this 
Sitting. The intention of the Govern- 
ment, however, is that we should adjourn 
at the usual time for rising on Wednes- 
day—6 o’clock—and I think before that 
time we shall be able to make consider- 
able progress. 

Mr. PARNELL: On rising to move 
the adjournment of the debate I wish 
to point out that the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is by inad- 
vertence contrary to a statement of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who said 
at the commencement of the debate that 
he desired to go on for two hours or so. 
[ Interruptions. | Well, this isa question of 
some interest to us, though I do not sup- 
pose the matters arising in the Bill are of 
any interest to Englishmen. My desire is 
that this Bill should be discussed when 
the Committee is in a frame of mind in 
which they might be able to do some 
justice to it. 

Captain NOLAN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Parnell.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): I spoke in 
general terms, saying I think that in two 
or three hours we might advance suffi- 
ciently far with the Bill, and the three 
hours are not up yet. 
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Mr. GOLDSMID: I think it is the 
duty of the Government to decline to 
adjourn at all until after the Business is 
concluded. After the proceedings of the 
hon. Member who sits beside me (Mr. 
Parnell) and of the hon. Member who 
sits behind me (Mr. Biggar), I do not 
think we ought to consider their per- 
sonal convenience at all. It appears to 
me that we should now finish the Orders 
of the Day for Tuesday, although we 
are sitting on Wednesday, even if we 
sit till 12 o’clock—and if we are kept till 
that hour, so much the worse for these 
hon. Members and so much the better for 
the House—because it would show that 
the House is not going to be overruled 
in the management of its Business by 
two or three Members who speak on 
every question—those they do not under- 
stand as well as those they do under- 
stand. I would further add that a long 
list of Amendments has been proposed 
by the hon. Member behind me (Mr. 
Biggar) touching matters of law, though 
he knows no more about law than I do 
about medicine, and that appears to be 
an additional proof that certain hon. 
Members are in the practice of abusing 
the Rules of the House for the purpose 
of speaking on every question at enor- 
mous length without understanding the 
subject upon which they address the 
House. I therefore hope that instead 
of stopping in half-an-hour we shall 

0 on. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER would say a few words in answer 
to the hon. Member for Rochester. The 
Government did not propose for the con- 
venience of hon. Members to adjourn; 
but they had to consider the general 
convenience of hon. Members, and they 
must have some regard to the conve- 
nience of the officers of the House. On 
Wednesday it was the usual practice to 
conclude their Business at a quarter to 6 
or 6 o’clock, and he saw no reason, in 
the circumstances of to-day, for extend- 
ing their discussions beyond that time. 
They therefore thought it reasonable 
that the Business on the Paper should 
be carried on as far as it was possible to 
do within the time. Then they had to 
regard the wish expressed by the hon. 
and learned Member(Mr. Butt), to whom 
they owed some consideration. The hon. 
and learned Member had said that it 
would not be convenient that there 
should be a discussion of his Amend- 
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ment on Clause 18 at this time, if there 
was not a fair chance of carrying it to a 
conclusion. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thought, therefore, that the 
proposal of the Government was a rea- 
sonable one. Of course, the House 
would understand what the real nature 
of that proposal was. They thought it 
would be desirable to go on until they 
reached that Amendment; and, accord- 
ing to the usual reckoning, they believed 
it would be perfectly possible to do that 
within the time he had named. There- 
fore, he proposed that the House should 
go on with the Amendments on Clause 
10 or 11, or on whatever other clause 
there were Amendments, and stop when 
they reached the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick. 
If there was any further Business on the 
Paper they would go on with it. 

Mr. PARNELL rose amid cries of 
“Spoke!” ‘Oh, oh!” and “ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber wish to withdraw the Motion ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I do, Sir. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HENRY JAMES pointed out 
that the effect of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) would be 
that they would have one Judge sitting 
in appeal over three Judges in the Court 
below. He trusted the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoy) also opposed 
the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘two’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 155; Noe 1: 
Majority 154.—(Div. List, No. 290.) 


Nor—Nolan, Captain 
Tetters—Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. 


Further Proceeding deferred till TZo- 


morrow. 


FISHERIES (OYSTERS, CRABS, AND 
LOBSTERS) BILL—{Lords.] 
(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 
[BILL 217.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Amendments made. 


Mr. ROUND moved, in page 3, 
line 11, to leave out the word ‘‘ one,” 
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in order to insert the word “three.” 
He did so on the ground that his con- 
stituents on the coast of Essex who were 
affected by legislation upon oyster fishe- 
ries needed more time given within 
which persons might petition against an 
Order of the Board of Trade made under 
the provisions of the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868—that it was in the recollection of 
the House that witnesses before last 
year’s Committee proved that oyster 
dredgers went long distances in the pur- 
suit of their calling, and were much 
absent from home, and that, conse- 
quently, more time was needed in case 
Orders of the Board of Trade affecting 
their interests were applied for. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 11, to leave out the word ‘‘ one,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ three.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘one’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 8, after the word “ flat,’’ to insert 
the words— 


“ Provided always, That Sussex lobsters, known 
to the trade as Bognor lobsters, may measure in 
like manner not less than seven inches.’””— 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” ~ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
[BILL 182.] COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, this 
Bill was looked upon with some appre- 
hension, which was natural, considering 
its subject-matter, but which, he be- 
lieved would be found exaggerated, or 
might be made so by prudent Amend- 
ments. It would be some satisfaction 
if the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury could state what was the 

reatest possible extent to which the 
estruction of documents would go. 

Mr. ASSHETON regretted that no 
steps had been taken to appoint a Com- 
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of Sir Thomas Hardy, to inquire what 
documents ought to be destroyed, and 
what documents ought not to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought it was 
not desirable at present to enter upon 
the subject referred to by the hon. Mem- 
bers. He was most anxious to get the 
Bill into Committee. The provisions of 
the Bill had been most carefully consi- 
dered, and he would undertake that the 
Committee should be resumed on an 
early date, and that due consideration 
should be given to the point which had 
been raised. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 
mittee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—ORDERS 
OF THE DAY (WEDNESDAY). 


Mr. W. H. SMITH moved the ad- 
journment of the Orders of the Day 
which were on the Paper this day 
(Wednesday) till to-morrow. He said 
that the first two Orders would be the 
Board of Education (Scotland) Bill and 
the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill. 


FISHERIES (DYNAMITE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Isaac, Bill to prohibit the 
use of dynamite or other explosives for the pur- 
pose of catching or destroying Fish in public 
fisheries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Isaac 
and Mr. Wiii1am Epwarp Denison. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 273.} 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witi1am Henry Sirs, 
Bill to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witu1am Henry Smiru 
and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 272.] 


RATING OF SHORT TENANCIES (DUBLIN) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to declare and 
amend the Law relative to the rating of pre- 
mises held for short tenancies in the City of 
Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Mavrice Brooks, and Mr. Gray. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 274.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
r Six o’clock, p.m. 
(Wednesday). 


Mr. Assheton 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brius—First Reading— 
East India Loan* (166); Police Expenses 
Act Continuance * (167). 

Second Reading—Le Practitioners* (142); 
Solway Salmon Fisheries * (162). 

Third Reading—Registration of Leases (Scot- 
land) Act (1857) Amendment* (156), and 
passed. 

Royal Assent—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend- 
ment [40 & 41 Vict. c. 28]; Reservoirs [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 31]; Married Women’s Property 
Scotland) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 29]; Telegraphs 
(xo) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 30]; Open Spaces 
Metropolis) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 35]; Public 

oans Seskeee [40 & 41 Vict. c. 32]; Con- 
tingent Remainders [40 & 41 Vict. c. 33]; 
Exoneration of Charges [40 & 41 Viet. 
c. 34]; General Police and Improvement 
Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(ith) * [40 & 41 Vict. c. 200]; Metropolitan 
ommons Provisional Order [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 201]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 202]. 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—Vor South 
Shropshire, v. Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Corbett, Chiltern Hundreds; for North North- 
amptonshire, v. Right Honble. George Ward 
Hunt, deceased. 

Pusitic Buus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Winter Assize Act (1876) Extension * [276]. 
Report of Select Committee—Public Health (Ire- 

land). [No. 384.] 

Committee discharged—Referred to the Committee 
of Selectiomn—Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, &c.)* 
263]. 

coset tee— Report Board of Education (Scot- 
land) Continuance * [229] ; Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) [209] ; Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act Amendment * [264]. 

Considered as amended—Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Ireland) [260] ; Canal Boats * [247]. 
Third Reading—Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, and 
Lobsters) * [257]; Crown Office * feat); 
Trade Marks * [242]; Treasury Chest Fund * 
(268); Superannuation (Mercantile Marine 

Fund Officers) * [224]; and passed, 
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BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he can state the na- 
ture of the, inquiry he has undertaken to 
institute into the office of the Board of 
Works in Ireland; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Report of the Treasury 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Department in 1872? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid I 
cannot give the House the precise terms 
of the Reference ; but the general nature 
of the inquiry was indicated in my re- 
marks in Committee of Supply on the 
13th of July. The Report of the Trea- 
sury Committee of 1872 deals almost en- 
tirely with the details of the distribution 
and arrangement of the work of the 
office. It is to some extent of a confi- 
dential character, and on that account 
there would be some objection to laying 
it on the Table. But, apart from this, 
I think there would be no advantage in 
now publishing it at a moment when 
further inquiries are about to be under- 
taken. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERK — MR. RICHARD 
ARCHDEACON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he will 
state to the House the circumstances 
under which Richard Archdeacon, for- 
merly Petty Sessions Clerk for Mitchels- 
town, ceased to fill that office; whether 
Archdeacon resigned or was dismissed ; 
if it is true that a sum of money, 
amounting to more than £100, received 
by him in fines that were imposed from 
time to time at the Petty Sessions of 
Mitchelstown and the Petty Sessions of 
two other districts in which also Arch- 
deacon served as clerk, was accounted 
for by him; and, if it is true that since 
Archdeacon ceased to fill the office of 
Petty Sessions Clerk, he has been 
awarded a pension; and, if so, what is 
the amount of said pension ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Mr. Archdeacon was obliged to retire 
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from his office, having become mentally 
and physically incapable of performing 
his duties, and was awarded a pension 
of £33 5s. a-year on the recommendation 
of the magistrates of the district. All 
moneys received by him up to the time 
at which he ceased to act as Petty Ses- 
sions clerk were duly accounted for by 
him. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—TRANSMISSION OF SPEECHES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, If he is aware of the great delay 
which has taken place inthe telegraphing 
of important speeches made in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere to the London and 
provincial newspapers; and if any steps 
will be taken to avoid similar delay in 
future ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he was not aware that great delays 
had occurred in the telegraphing of im- 
portant speeches, either to or from Lon- 
don. No doubt, delays might occur 
when there was unusual pressure of 
business or in unfavourable conditions of 
the weather; but nothing had occurred 
calling for special measures to avoid de- 
lays in future. 


ARMY—MILITIA AND LINE SER- 
GEANTS.—QUESTION. 

Sir RICHARD GILPIN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why the 
Sergeant of Militia should receive one 
shilling per diem less pay than the Ser- 
geant of the Line when they are all lo- 
cated together in the same Brigade De- 
pot, and are liable to be called upon to 
perform similar duties; and, whether it 
is proposed to remedy this distinction ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he did not admit the assumption 
contained in the Question was quite cor- 
rect. Line sergeants received—daily pay, 
2s. 1d.; if re-engaged, 1d. extra; if they 
had served two years as sergeants, 2d. 
extra; if they were on the married roll, 
and were not provided with quarters, 
6d.; and if they were not provided with 
rations, 6d.; making a total of 3s. 4d. 
When Militia sergeants were employed 
in Militia duties only, they received daily 
pay, 2s.; and their present rate of lodg- 
ing money was 4d., making 2s. 4d.; but 
Militia sergeants employed on general 
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military duties would for the future re- 
ceive—daily pay, 2s.; lodging money, if 
married, 6d.; free rations, or an allow- 
ance of 3d.; making a total of 2s. 9d. 
About 25 per cent of the Militia ser- 
geants would be employed on these gene- 
ral military duties. 


INDIA—ACCOUNTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
AND INDIA OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


*Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If any arrangements have now been 
made to provide for the settlement of 
the accounts in dispute between the 
War Office and the India Office, and to 
determine a basis for the home charges 
on account of troops serving in India 
for the present and future years ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that an arrange- 
ment was in progress, with regard to 
which he hoped to be able to lay Papers 
on the Table before the close of the 
Session for the appointment of a tribunal 
of arbitration, to which both the Im- 
perial Government and the Indian Go- 
vernment would be ready to submit this 
question. 


FISHERIES—USE OF DYNAMITE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will be able to lay upon the 
Table the Reports of the Fishery Com- 
missioners as to the use of Dynamite in 
Destroying Fish before the end of the 
Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
afraid the hon. Gentleman has not had 
time to look over the Papers he has re- 
ceived. This Report was delivered on the 
24th of July. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (IRELAND)— 
A ROYAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Tuz O’CONOR DON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether, consider- 
ing the number of uncompared and 
consequently comparatively unreliable 
documents existing in the Registry of 
Deeds Office, Dublin, as shown by the 
Returns lately presented to Parliament, 
he will cause a searching inquiry to be 
made into the whole system under which 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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deeds are registered in Ireland; and, if 
he consents to such inquiry, how soon is 
there a probability of its being com- 
menced ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment intend to cause an inquiry to be 
undertaken both into the law and the 
system, the machinery, and the opera- 
tion of the existing machinery for the 
registration of deeds in Ireland. That 
inquiry is considered to be of so great 
importance that it will be undertaken 
by a Royal Commission ; and I hope the 
names of the gentlemen to be appointed 
on that Commission will be shortly an- 
nounced. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
— THE ROYAL WARRANT.—QUESTIONS. 


Stir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
consideration of the important bearing 
on the future condition of the Army of 
certain provisions comprised in the com- 
prehensive scheme to be embodied in the 
proposed Royal Warrant for Promotion 
and Retirement, he would take measures 
to lay upon the Table of the House a 
Draft of the proposed Warrant before 
the House is asked to consider the 
question ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
reminded the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man that the Royal Warrant was an 
Act of Prerogative, and said it would 
be impossible to submit the Royal 
Warrant to the discussion of the 
House before it was signed by Her 
Majesty. The Royal Warrant went into 
a number of questions not connected with 
the subject of promotion and retirement. 
He had laid before the House the sub- 
stance of all that would be in the War- 
rant in connection with promotion and 
retirement without the formal and tech- 
nical language of the Warrant itself. 
He did not think that the House would 
have any difficulty in discussing the 
question. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in connection 
with the Army Retirement scheme, or 
otherwise, any steps will be now taken 
to provide for the employment of officers 
retiring from the Army in organising 
and promoting the efficiency of the 
Volunteer Forces, and thus meet the 
want of skilled training noticed in 
official Reports ? 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he would readily take any steps 
calculated to increase the efficiency of 
the Volunteer force, but at the same 
time, the Force was a peculiar one, and 
it would not do to impose officers on the 
corps against their will; but, with their 
assent, he should be glad to appoint re- 
tired Army officers to Volunteer com- 
mands, and there were provisions in the 
Army Warrant to facilitate such ap- 
pointments. It would be a matter for 
consideration in each particular case 
whether such an appointment should be 
made or not. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—ALLEGED RUS. 
SIAN CRUELTIES—COLONEL WEL- 
LESLEY’S REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Colonel 
Wellesley, as stated in the public jour- 
nals, had addressed a Report to Her 
Majesty’s Government categorically de- 
nying the cruelties attributed to the 
Russian soldiers by the Turks; and, 
whether Sir Arnold Kemball has not 
addressed a similar communication to 
Mr. Layard ; and, whether Lord Derby 
has received any communication from 
the Russian Ambassador to the effect 
that, if the British Government desires 
that its interests shall not be compro- 
mised by aggression on the part of 
Russia against Egypt, it should use its 
influence to prevent Russia being forced, 
by the open hostilities of the Vice Regal 
Government, to protect itself by such 
aggression ; and what Reply, if any, has 
been made to such Communication ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Report from Colonel Wel- 
lesley here referred to is contained in 
the Papers published under the head- 
ing—‘‘ Turkey, No. 24,’’ which were 
recently laid before Parliament. With 
regard to the second Question, I have 
to state that no such communication has 
been received. 


LOCAL TAXATION—GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL RATES. 


QUESTION. 


Srk THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, ether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
contributions by the Treasury in lieu of 
local rates in respect of Goveenshentt 


property are not applied to the purposes 
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for which they are made; and, if so, 
whether he will, before further contri- 
butions are made, take such steps as 
will insure the proper application of the 
money ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: As the hon. 
Member’s Question is worded in a way 
that may give rise to misapprehension, 
some explanation is perhaps necessary. 
The Government, in accordance with the 
engagement given to Parliament, con- 
tribute to the local rates of parishes 
containing Government property, and 
then cause the Poor Law auditors to be 
regularly informed of every contribution 
paid, so that they may see that the con- 
tributions are in all cases properly ac- 
counted for. The Government contri- 
butions are in respect of all local 
burdens ; they are calculated on the 
fair rateable value of the Government 
property; and it is the wish and inten- 
tion of the Government that the contri- 
butions should be so allocated by the 
parishes receiving them as actually to 
go to the relief of every local burden, 
in the proportion which the Government 
property bears to the rest of the property 
in the parish. It has, however, in one 
or two cases come to the knowledge of 
the Government that a parish to whose 
poor rates a contribution has been given 
on the rateable value of the Government 
property, has excluded that rateable 
value when calculating the parishes’ 
contribution, according to rateable value 
to the county or borough, in respect of 
the county or borough charges charge- 
able on its poor rate. The parishes so 
acting have disregarded the spirit and 
intention of the Government’s contribu- 
tions to them, and as soon as the Go- 
vernment became aware of the fact, they 
introduced into the Valuation Bill clauses 
providing an effectual remedy for the 
abuse, by requiring that the rateable 
value on which the Government contri- 
butions to any parish are calculated 
shall be taken into account in calcu- 
lating and distributing all local charges 
in regard to such parish. Owing to the 
pressure of other business that Bill has, 
unfortunately, to stand over till another 
Session. But if the Government should 
in the meantime have reason to believe 
in any case that a parish receiving a 
contribution in respect of its local bur- 
dens fails to apply it in relief of the 
several local burdens in respect of which 
it is expressely given, and alone given, 
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the Treasury will not hesitate to with- 
hold further contributions from the parish 
so acting. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether it 
would not be possible to prosecute the 
parish in such cases ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH feared that it 
was hardly possible to institute prosecu- 
tion, inasmuch as the present law did 
not require the parish to return Govern- 
ment property. 





CRIMINAL LAW—COMMUTATION OF 
SENTENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, At 
what period of his imprisonment the 
propriety of continuing the sentence of 
penal servitude of a prisoner is brought 
under his notice; whether the case of 
every prisoner is considered at the end 
of fifteen years; and, whether there is 
any exception in the case of prisoners 
convicted before a certain period or in 
the case of prisoners sentenced to death 
whose sentences have been commuted to 
penal servitude for life ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the rule laid down by his Pre- 
decessor, Lord Aberdare, as to prisoners 
sentenced before 1864 was that their 
sentences were revised at the end of 15 
years. The rule now was that convicts 
under life sentences, whether imposed 
by the Crown in lieu of capital punish- 
ments or by the Judges, were not re- 
leased in any case in less than 15 years. 
Convicts were made to understand that 
they would not be liberated at any spe- 
cial period, but that every case would 


be considered and decided upon its own. 


merits. As a matter of practice releases 
occurred at periods ranging from 15 to 
20 years, depending on the facts and 
circumstances, and the general character 
and conduct of the convict during his 
confinement. 

Mr. BUTT wished to ‘know whether 
there was any rule as to the revision of 
sentences after a certain period ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is neces- 
sary at the end of 20 years that the 
Director of Convict Prisons should send 
up every case to the Home Secretary. 


TURKEY—THE TREATIES—THE DAR- 
DANELLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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mond Wolff), If he intended to bring on 
the following Motion, which stood in 
his name to-morrow : 

“To move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, stating that, while ap- 
proving the neutrality observed by Her Majesty’s 
Government in Eastern affairs, this House 
is of opinion that the present position of those 
affairs renders it incumbent on Her Majesty’s 
Government to take steps for the preservation 
and maintenance of existing Treaty stipulations 
regulating the navigation of the ‘Danube, and 
the right of passage through the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles ?”’ 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
When I put down the Motion for 
Friday, I hoped to arrange with the 
Government to obtain a day next week. 
I have not been able, owing to circum- 
stances which have since arisen, to com- 
municate with the Government; and 
owing to the news received from Turkey, 
as well as in consequence of private in- 
formation, I shall have to consider what 
course I should now take, as I hope to 
obtain a day from the Government in 
case I should go on with my Motion. 
If not, I shall endeavour to find an 
opportunity myself; but I do not intend 
to bring on the Motion to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—NOTICES. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wished to put 
a Question to the Leader of the House 
of which I gave him Notice, but he has 
requested me to defer it. I therefore 
give Notice that I will ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether it is his 
intention, as Leader of the House, to 
propose any means by which this House 
may mark and record its sense of the 
great inconvenience to which it was yes- 
terday and the day before put by the 
obstructive conduct of a very small 
minority—about one-fiftieth part of the 
Members in attendance? I will put the 
Question on any day which the right 
hon. Gentleman may indicate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that after the 
Notice given by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, he would on an 
early day ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, as Leader of the 
House, he intended to propose or adopt 
any method whereby the unprotected 
and independent Members of that House 
might be protected from the constant 
interruptions to which they were sub- 
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jected while endeavouring to address the 
Chair on the subject-matter before the 
House, and also whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—in view of the prac- 
tice which had lately been common of 
originating discussions on points of 
Order when Members were addressing 
themselves to the subject before the 
House—intended to adopt any means 
for preventing this practice ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
CONTINUANCE BILL—[Bi11 229.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Advocate) should, either at 
this stage or some previous stage of 
the Bill, have stated the grounds on 
which he asked the House to continue 
this Board of Education for Scotland for 
another year, because if the Board was 
simply to be continued under the present 
Act, he should be able to show very 
clearly that there was nothing for the 
Board to do; and if at some future pe- 
riod it was resolved to constitute a new 
Board for Scotland, with new powers, 
the questions should be considered when 
that Board was proposed. He would 
ask the House to listen for a short time 
to the history and duties of this Board. 
When the Education Bill for Scotland 
left that House there was no provision 
in it for such a Board as now existed; 
but in ‘‘ another place,” where they did 
not seem to entertain the same confi- 
dence in the governing powers of the 
people of Scotland, a proposal was in- 
troduced for a Board for the purpose of 
organizing theschool supply for Scotland. 
It was said that, with a view to the 
greater efficiency and convenience and 
the organization of school boards, an 
Education Board should be appointed. 
Its duties were to settle the school sup- 
ply throughout Scotland, as well in 
individual cases of parishes as in the 
joint parishes where joint schools were 
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agreed upon as more convenient than 
special schools for each parish. The 
Board was invited by the Act to make 
proposals for raising and maintaining 
the educational standard of Scotland, 
and they were to decide any question or 
dispute between school and schoolmaster 
where there appeared to a school board 
to be a necessity for the retirement of 
the master. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out these duties it was provided 
that the Board should exist for three 
years, at the end of which time its ex- 
istence should determine; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Common Council had the power 
to continue it for two years further. It 
was contemplated that the whole of the 
work would be accomplished by the 
Board in three years; but in case it 
should not, power was taken to continue 
it for an additional period. That addi- 
tional period would expire in the course 
of a few days, and hence it was pro- 
posed to continue the Board for another 
year under the provisions of the Bill 
now before the House. The Board was 
constituted, and got to work according to 
the provisions of the Act. It had to 
make a yearly Report to Parliament, 
and there were now upon the Table of 
the House four annual Reports, by 
which they might judge how the work 
had been performed. According to the 
first Report, the Board had considered 
the proposals of 398 boards, and settled 
them ; in the second Report—for 1874— 
they disposed of the proposals of 355 
boards. In 1875 they dealt with 72 
proposals ; and last year they dealt with 
94—making altogether to the beginning 
of this year a number which left only 
65 boards to be considered ; so that, as- 
suming the Board had continued to work 
this year at the same rate as last, there 
would not at this moment be more than 
a dozen proposals left to be dealt with. 
Then, as regarded the recommendation 
of any proposals to be submitted for the 
maintenance and elevation of the stand- 
ard of higher education in Scotland, the 
Board made a Report in 1873, in which 
they submitted to the Privy Council 
certain proposals. He would not refer 
to them in detail, but he was entitled 
to infer that their alterations on this 
subject had been exhausted; because 
in their subsequent Reports they had 
made no additional proposals, and the 
other day they simply referred to the 
proposals they made in 1873, to which 











they said they still adhered. “One of 
the remaining points over which they 
had power was with regard to the retir- 
ing schoolmasters. He had examined 
the Report for any statement of the work 
under this head, and although those 
Reports were very full with regard to 
the amount of the work which the Board 
stated it had done, there was no refer- 
ence to the work which the Board had 
accomplished in this direction. There- 
fore, he inferred that these matters were 
chiefly settled by the school boards 
themselves. Certainly, five years had 
now well passed since the Act came into 
force, and they therefore had reason to 
suppose that all the inefficient school- 
masters had retired, and that this part 
of the work had been accomplished. 
Most of the work of the Board, there- 
fore, being accomplished, the few mat- 
ters of detail which remained ought to 
be accomplished by the Privy Council 
Department in London. The proposal 
now was that the Scotch Board should 
be continued for another year, at a cost 
of some £5,000, and the sole work re- 
maining before them wastoconsidera very 
few proposals by school boards in Scot- 
land which might have been considered 
and resolved upon before this time. It 
was quite true that several cases had 
occurred of school boards having gone 
to the Education Board for advice, and 
the Board had not been niggardly. In 
many cases that advice had not been 
adopted ; but it seemed to him it would 
have been quite as well if the Board 
had attended to the duties actually im- 
posed upon it rather than giving gratui- 
tous advice, which comparatively few, 
so far as he couldifind, of the boards 
had adopted. He had also observed 
that many of the school boards had re- 
ferred for advice to gentlemen of stand- 
ing—Professors and others—who had 
acted as umpires for them; and if that 
course was desirable he should say that 
gentlemen connected with the Universi- 
ties, and conversant with educational mat- 
ters, could befoundin the variouslocalities 
who would attend to those matters quite 
as well as the Education Board itseif at 
its offices in Edinburgh. But it was not 
specially for the purpose of saving this 
£5,000 that he objected to the passing 
of this Bill. He objected to the Educa- 
tion Board altogether, because it was an 
interference with local self-government 
in Scotland. The manner in which the 
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local boards in Scotland had carried out 
their work showed that they could do 
very well without the supervision of the 
Board elected under the Act, and the 
proposal now was to create a Board with 
new powers of interference with the local 
government of Scotland, a course which 
was extremely objectionable. He did 
not wish to make any special complaint 
about the Board ; but he could not help 
referring to one or two cases which had 
been specially brought under his notice. 
One of them the Board itself referred to 
in its Report for last year for the pur- 
pose of justifying its action in the matter, 
and it would give the House an oppor- 
tunity of judging the nature of the in- 
terference which this Board in Edinburgh 
was entitled to carry out in Scotland. 
In two parishes in Aberdeenshire a pro- 
posal was made of a joint-school in a 
particular country district. The school 
boards arranged to buy the site, and the 
proprietor of the ground agreed to give 
the site; but when the title deeds were 
submitted to the Board, it was found 
that the condition was made in it that 
there should be no religious services 
whatever in this school, with the excep- 
tion of the teaching of a Sabbath school. 
The boards were not influenced by sec- 
tarian motives, but they objected to the 
spending of the Board money in the pur- 
chase of a site with such a limited con- 
dition; and, in the second place, very 
great difficulty would arise in determin- 
ing what were religious services. Under 
those circumstances the boards resolved 
to look out for another site, which was 
found, and the two boards considered 
the second site would be equally con- 
venient. The distance between the two 
was not much over a quarter of a mile. 
They obtained the consent of the pro- 
prietor of this new piece of ground to 
give an absolute title without any such 
conditions as were stipulated in the other 
case. The proprietor of the first piece 
of ground, who was the Chairman of the 
two school boards, had a correspondence 
with the school board in Edinburgh, 
whose Secretary came down to see the 
ground, and then the Education Depart- 
ment in London was recommended to 
give no money for the second site, and 
the sole reason assigned was that, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, this site was 
not quite so convenient as the first. The 
whole of the members of the two boards, 
with the exception .of the Chairman, 
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were of opinion that the one site would 
be equally as good as the other, and 
equally convenient ; but in this case we 
see that this opinion was overruled by the 
Secretary of the Board on his making a 
flying visit and consulting with the pro- 
prietor of the ground on the spot. There 
was a@ second case in which the school 
board of a parish had made arrange- 
ments for supplying the school wants of 
the parish in such a way as was accept- 
able to all the members of the Board 
except one. This member entered into 
correspondence with the Board at Edin- 
burgh. The Board sent down some 
official not responsible to that House, 
so far as he could understand, or to any 
one in particular, who, after making a 
flying visit, in the same way overturned 
the decision of the school board, and 
fixed upon an arrangement which com- 
pelled this parish to join with another 
parish and to incur an unnecessary 
expense of £700. Advantageous ar- 
rangements were thus overturned by the 
flying visit of an Inspector in Edin- 
burgh, who came down in the afternoon 
and returned and reported to the Educa- 
tion Board, and overturned the opinion 
of the school board, who were certainly 
the best judges, and upsetting all the 
economical and judicial arrangements 
they had made. The school board of 
Dundee, he thought, would be admitted 
to be composed of the best educationalists 
and business men of the country, that 
could make such arrangements as were 
no doubt most advantageous for Dundee, 
but they found their plans were ob- 
structed by the Education Board in 
Edinburgh ; and in consequence of the 
obstruction met with there they had to 
come to the Education Department of 
the Privy Council, which found a school 
board so highly qualified as the school 
board of Dundee being obstructed and 
overruled by the Board in Edinburgh, 
who could not know so much about the 
business of the Board as the Board itself. 
It would be seen what discouragement 
there was to gentlemen in the way of 
putting themselves to the trouble in 
carrying out the work provided for the 
school board. He might refer to the 
strong disposition the Board or its Secre- 
tary manifested to correspond with dis- 
senting members of school boards. In 
several cases which had come to his 
knowledge correspondence was carried 
on with individual members of school 
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boards not satisfied with the opinion of 
the majority, and dispeace and tumults 
were fomented in the school boards be- 
cause the Education Board in some of 
these cases supported the minority, and 
enabled them to obstruct the majority. 
He did not complain of the individual 
members of the board. If they could 
not in the cases he had mentioned visit 
the locality themselves they sent down 
an official, who made his report, and 
practically overruled the local board. 
It was the system, not the individuals on 
the Board, he complained of. No doubt 
many Petitions had come up in favour 
of the continuance of the Board, but 
they were almost all, so far as he 
could recollect, in favour of a perma- 
nent board with large powers, and 
the ground on which it was demanded 
had been the ground that the higher 
education of Scotland was rapidly dete- 
riorating. Others, more cautious in their 
statements, said the tendency was to- 
wards deterioration. This was a serious 
charge, and he had put himself to much 
trouble to ascertain the facts in support 
of this assertion. Those who made the 
assertion did not support it by facts. 
The statement had been made in several 
of the Reports of the Education Board 
itself, and yet the same Reports con- 
tained what he presumed were facts 
which clearly disproved the statement 
that there was any falling off or degra- 
dation in the standard of education in 
Scotland. He hoped the House would 
indulge him in stating a few facts with 
regard to the progress of education in 
Scotland of late years. In the first place, 
as regarded the teachers, he found that 
in 1867 there were 2,161 certificated 
teachers in Scotland, and that in 1876 
the number had increased to 4,140; and 
that fact alone showed that the state- 
ments which were frequently made on 
this subject were of a very gratuitous 
description. With reference to the capa- 
city of the schoolmasters of Scotland, he 
had no hesitation in saying that at the 
present time they were possessed of 
greater power as regarded teaching than 
at any previous time in the history of 
the country. The emoluments which 
they received were not a bad test, and 
he found that these emoluments had been 
steadily increased. In 1874 they ave- 
raged, as far as male teachers were con- 
cerned, £115; but in 1875 they had 
increased to £120, and in 1876 to £129. 
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With regard to the provision for the 
future, the Education Board had said 
that the training of the pupil teachers 
should be more intellectual than for- 
merly; but, strange to say, the Board 
proposed to ignore scientific subjects, 
and to confine educational training to 
classical subjects and to ancient and 
modern languages. Turning to the 
students themselves, he found that in 
1867 the number of passes in elementary 
subjects—that was to say, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—was 264,000; 
while in 1873 it had increased to 370,000, 
and in 1876 to 560,160. As regarded 
elementary education, therefore, he did 
not think anyone could deny that very 
satisfactory progress had been made. 
With respect to the specific subjects for 
which the Education Department paid 
specially, he had ascertained that in 1874 
3,338 students had passed in such sub- 
jects; while in 1875 the number had 
increased to 10,053, and in 1876 to 
14,368. That was real evidence of the 
satisfactory progress made in Scotland 
in the matter of higher education. 
Again, if they turned to the particular 
subjects, and inquired what the passes 
were in, they would fail to discover that 
there had been any falling off in the 
education. In 1875, for example, the 
number instructed in Latin was 7,239, 
while in 1876 it had increased to 8,320. 
In Greek, again, the number had in- 
creased from 420 in 1875 to 479 in 1876; 
and in French from 4,410 to 5,260. One, 
therefore, was at a loss to comprehend 
upon what ground it was insinuated that 
during the last two years there had 
been a falling off in the higher educa- 
tion of Scotland. He thought that a 
considerable amount of misunderstanding 
existed with reference to the duties of 
the Board of Education in Edinburgh 
and the Scotch Department of the Privy 
Council in London. For himself, he 
objected to having education in Scotland 
controlled either by a Board in Edin- 
burgh or by a Department in London; 
but as some misapprehension appeared 
to exist as to the real nature of the con- 
trol which was exercised, he would en- 
deavour to explain what the position of 
those two Bodies really was. Parliament 
voted a certain sum of money for educa- 
tion in Scotland. That money was applied 
to promote elementary education, and a 
certain sum was paid per scholar for all 
those who came up to the requirements 
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of the Department; but, besides this, 
the Department paid what it could for 
specific subjects, and these were ancient 
and modern languages, English litera- 
ture, and various sciences, chemistry, 
physiology, botany, and the like. The 
Department in London made no pre- 
scription as to what the students should 
be taught, but simply said that if the 
schoolmaster and the parents of the 
children arranged that the latter should 
be taught, and were taught any one of 
these subjects up to a certain degree of 
proficiency, a particular sum would be 
paid for each of the students who at- 
tained that proficiency. The school 
boards and schoolmasters, therefore, had 
perfect freedom as to what the children 
should be taught, and that instruction 
was given which it was thought would 
be most useful to them in after life. 
The Board of Education in Edinburgh, 
however, had its own opinion as to what 
education should be. In the proposals 
for a Code which the members of that 
Board submitted in 1873 they did not 
embody scientific subjects at ali, and he 
thought this was a point upon which 
issue ought to be taken, for the Board 
was still of the same way of thinking. 
Specific arrangements were made, and 
specific payments arranged in connection 
with the teaching of ancient and modern 
languages, of English literature, and of 
mathematics; but those scientific sub- 
jects which had done so much to place 
Scotland in the position she occupied 
were to be entirely ignored. He con- 
fessed he was surprised that the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay), who had such an acquaintance 
with the practical business of life, should 
have supported such a proposal as this, 
which he believed to be one of which the 
majority of the people of Scotland did 
not approve. He thought it was simply 
preposterous that the Board should pro- 
pose to ignore those subjects; and there 
could be no more conclusive argument 
against any Department, whether in 
Edinburgh or London, having the con- 
trol over education in Scotland, than 
that such a proposal should have been 
made, and that after the lapse of two 
years it should still be achered to. 
Well, it was frequently stated that the 
education given now-a-days in the parish 
schools was not equal to that which was 
iven formerly. He himself was educated 
or eight or ten years in a parish school 
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in the north-east of Scotland. That 
school was considered to be one of the 
best in the district; and, remembering 
what was taught in it, he had no hesi- 
tation in affirming that with the slight 
exception of some Latin, which was 
taught to two or three pupils, in a de- 
sultory sort of way, there was not a 
single subject of education in that school 
which was not now embraced in the 
elementary Code. He thought the Edu- 
cation Board ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing upon what grounds 
the statement was made that it had 
always been the wont to teach in parish 
schools Latin, mathematics, Greek, and 
French. Well, he had said that elemen- 
tary education had been making satis- 
factory progress, but he was sorry he 
could not say so much for what he might 
call the higher secondary education in 
Scotland. The hon. Gentleman alluded 
to this point at some length, and after 
some remarks moved his Amendment, 
that the House go into Committee on 
that day three months. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to say a few 
words in support of the Resolution just 
moved by the hon. Member. It was 
much to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment should have yielded to the fussy 
agitation which had been got up in 
Scotland on the subject, and should 
have assented—most needlessly as he 
thought—to the continuance of the Edu- 
cation Board for another year. Nothing 
eould more strongly stultify the action 
of the Government in this matter than 
the fact—which, he presumed, the Home 
Secretary and the Lord Advocate would 
both admit—that this policy was being 
pursued in the teeth of the opinion of 
the Privy Council. It had been shown 
that, in the opinion of the Privy 
Council, the Board was rather an ob- 
struction than an authority. Un- 
doubtedly, when originally instituted it 
had good work to do; but the objects 
for which it was created were now done 
away with. He would not follow his 
hon. Friend into all the arguments he 
had used in going into the question he 
had very properly raised. The Board, 
if continued, would be continued in the 
teeth of the general feeling of Scotland 
and the opinion of the majority of the 
highest authority on matters of educa- 
tion; and, in the second place, it was 
an unnecessary burden of 35,000 a-year 
imposed for the maintenance of an in- 
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stitution that was clearly unnecessary. 
He had carefully read all that had been 
published by those who had made an 
appeal to prejudice in favour of the 
Board, and he confessed he never saw a 
case supported upon such flimsy grounds. 
It was argued that secondary education 
was suffering under the operation of 
the existing Code, and that the Scotch 
Department—which, of course, meant the 
Privy Council in London—wasnot willing 
to frame the education system of Scotland 
upon a Scotch basis, but would in the 
course of years reduce the level of Scotch 
education to that of England, instead of 
levelling up the English to the Scotch 
standard. But what evidence was there 
of the truth of that? The Department 
in London had shown itself perfectly 
willing to recognize what he might call 
the historic educational institutions of 
Scotland, trying to meet and carry on 
the great educational system which be- 
gan so far back as the time of John 
Knox. What was it that they had 
asked? He did not know. They seemed 
to have been able to mesmerise a con- 
siderable number of people, among 
others the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
They had also mesmerised one or two 
Dukes and Marquesses; and altogether 
he must say again, looking at the man- 
ner in which the movement had been 
supported and got up, he did not think 
there ever was a movement which was 
called a movement of a great national 
character supported upon such flimsy 
grounds. The real object was to create 
in Scotland a Department which should 
be practically free from the control of 
that House. He thought no Govern- 
ment would be allowed to bring in a 
measure which had for its object the 
establishment of an irresponsible De- 
partment. Parliament must have the 
control, regulation, and _ supervisions 
of the action of any Department, 
whether in Scotland or Ireland, which 
had charge either of the primary, 
the secondary, or the higher educa- 
tion of the people. For that ground, 
if for no other, he felt it was some- 
what deplorable that the Government 
should, in a moment of weakness, and 
giving way to influence of various 
kinds which had been brought to bear 
upon them, have yielded to the at- 
tempts being made for the withdrawal 
from the supervision of this House, and 
from the control of the Minister respon- 
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sible to this House, of all the education 
of Scotland. Upon that ground, and 
upon others which he would not go into, 
he seconded the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,””—(Mr. James Barclay, )—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir EDWARD COLEBOOKE said, 
that he was very glad the question had 
been raised, as he had long thought an 
opportunity might be afforded to Scotch 
Members to express their opinions as to 
the continuance of that Board. He was 
aware that great pressure had been 
brought to bear on the Government by 
Memorials, Petitions, and deputations 
for the continuance of the Board, and 
for the establishment of a permanent 
Board of Education in Scotland. From 
those views he dissented entirely. He 
considered that the Education Board 
had rendered great service to Scotland 
in putting the Act into operation; and 
if he thought that their work was com- 
plete he should say that the time had 
arrived when the Board ought to cease 
its functions, and that any future action 
with regard to the extension of educa- 
tion should be left to the Education De- 
partment. But it was understood that 
their work was incomplete, and in putting 
the law into operation had not been 
completely carried out. Other evidence 
had been given for its continuance, and, 
as he understood it, the statement on the 
part of the Government was that the 
Board should be continued for that pur- 
pose; and that, in the meantime, the 
consideration of the Government should 
be given to those other questions which 
were raised at the same time by the Me- 
morials and Petitions upon that ques- 
tion. He, for one, was quite content 
with the continuation of the Board for a 
short time, upon the clear understanding 
that neither the Government nor the 
House were to consider themselves in 
any way committed to the state of edu- 
cation in Scotland, upon which the Board 
of Education had been founded. Now, 
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in the first place, it was said that it was 
necessary to have a Board for the pur- 
pose of controlling the local boards 
throughout the country. He thought it 
was very much to be regretted, and he 
thought it was very extraordinary that 
among the charges made against those 
local boards was one that they had shown 
too much zeal, and that they had given 
too much attention to the subject of 
higher education. He considered that 
in the last few years during which the 
Act had been in operation they had ren- 
dered good service to Scotland, and that 
they ought not to endorse the charge 
againstthem, and particularly that charge 
of degrading the secondary education in 
Scotland. With regard to the question 
of higher education, he thought that 
there was a great misunderstanding 
upon the subject. He did not believe 
in the fear which had been expressed 
by the Ministerialists. He did not wish 
to revert to past times. He thought that 
the Education Act had rendered a great 
service to the country by placing the 
elementary schools upon an efficient foot- 
ing, and he did not think that higher 
education would suffer in consequence. 
Undoubtedly, there was a tendency in 
the present system of education which 
led to Latin and Greek not being so ex- 
clusively cultivated as they were in 
former days. Other questions had come 
to the front—such as physical science 
and modern languages—and he tendered 
his humble thanks to the Education De- 
partment for the exertions they had 
made in giving free scope to those 
branches of education. Again, he would 
say with regard to their local schools 
that he could not deny a certain truth in 
the allegation that in the demand for 
teaching of the lower branches there 
was less time given to the higher 
branches, but he considered that they 
ought to rejoice at that. When the 
leeway in this respect had been made 
up, then the higher branches might have 
their full sway. He would only make one 
remark with regard to the secondary 
subjects, because he thought that the 
objects of a memorial which he had the 
honour to send in on the part of a cer- 
tain Association for the promotion of 
secondary education was somewhat mis- 
understood on the occasion of the depu- 
tation being received. He only knew 
what had taken place from the public 
papers. The Duke of Richmond and 
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Gordon having mentioned him by name, 
went on to say that there were some 
Gentlemen who knew a great deal of 
the matter, and that they had rendered 
due justice to the Education Depart- 
ment. These statements were perfectly 
true ; but the noble Duke had failed to 
say that those Gentlemen had put in a 
word to point out the danger under the 
present system of distribution that these 
subjects requiring the most labour and 
the most exertion would not be fairly 
dealt with. He did not wish to draw a 
distinction between ancient languages 
and modern languages and scientific 
subjects. He wished well to both; and 
he wished parents to have the choice of 
both ; but he did think that under the 
action of the Government there was a 
great power of giving little and super- 
ficial teaching. He trusted upon the 
whole question that the Secretary for 
the Home Department would stand to 
the announcement he made last year, 
that the Government were alive to the 
importance of the question, and that 
they would take the earliest opportunity 
in their power of dealing with the 
subject. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the opinion 
of the people of Scotland was that the 
Board should continue to exist. He 
would not attempt to make any defence 
of the Board, neither would he occupy 
the time of the House by entering 
into the details which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
had put before them, but would merely 
refer to one point. He had mentioned 
a case in which a school. board, after 
having selected a site for a school, had 
changed their mind when they found 
that the proprietor of the ground in 
question had determined to introduce a 
restriction, to the effect that there should 
be no religious services conducted there 
on Sundays, except those of the Sunday 
school. Well, if the hon. Member had 
been as well acquainted with the Educa- 
tion Act as he was with the details of 
that case, he would know that no school 
board had the right to use those pre- 
mises for religious purposes on Sundays, 
and he therefore attached very little im- 
portance to that matter. Then in regard 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Dundee, regarding the proceedings of 
the school board of that town. Having 
visited Dundee at the request of the 
Board of Education, he was willing to 
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add his testimony to that of the hon. 
Member for Dundee and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire as to the excellent 
character and the energy and efforts put 
forth by the members of the school board 
of Dundee; but when the hon. Member 
complained of the action of the Board 
of Education in regard to the proposal 
of the school board to borrow money, he 
forgot that their application was for an 
amount in excess of the sum they were 
entitled to. They asked for authority to 
borrow £20,000, when they were only 
entitled to £12,500, and in those cir- 
cumstances the Board of Education could 
not be fairly charged with obstruction 
for resisting that which was illegal. 
Then the hon. Member had spoken 
of the number of certificated teachers as 
an evidence that education generally 
had not deteriorated ; but he had for- 
gotten that certificates for teaching in a 
public school did not offer the slightest 
guarantee that those teachers were able 
to deal with the higher subjects. The 
schools of 1866 were not inspected; they 
were not buildings entitled to receive 
grants, nor taught by certificated teachers, 
and, therefore, couldnot becompared with 
those of 1876. He thought it only ne- 
cessary to state that there was a further 
grave misapprehension in the minds of 
many hon. Members as to the prominent 
place which the Board of Education had 
always given to the higher branches 
which were usually taught in their best 
class of parish schools. Those were 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and the 
modern languages. Well, the only 
reason why the Board of Education did 
not attach as much importance to the 
teaching of science in the elementary 
schools as some of his friends would 
desire was simply that for children of 
13 years of age the Board of Education 
was under the impression that the minds 
of such children were more likely to be 
developed by the acquisition of know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, or mathematics 
than they would be if they were to be 
devoted to physical geography or do- 
mestic economy, or any similar branches, 
which were calculated more to exercise 
the memory than to develop the mental 
powers. But nothing was farther from 
the wish of the Board of Education than 
to put anything like a slight upon anyone 
of the special subjects. He had nothing 
to say for or against the Bill; but he 
hoped the Government would see their 
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way to the establishment of a system 
which should be the means not only of 
making elementary education universal, 
but of placing instruction in the higher 
branches within the reach of all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The whole 
purpose of the Bill is to continue in 
office the present Board of Education in 
Edinburgh for one year. It is not ex- 
pedient that I should enter into any 
detailed discussion of the numerous and 
important educational questions that 
have been raised in the course of the 
debate, and for this reason—that all 
these matters form part of a great ques- 
tion—namely, whether there shall be 
any, and if so, what new arrangements 
made for conducting not only element- 
ary but higher education in Scotland 
for the years tocome. That is a matter 
which must necessarily come under the 
consideration of the Government shortly, 
and it is a matter which occupies the 
minds of the people of Scotland at this 
moment; and I should not like in this 
place to say anything to prejudice a 
question that must ultimately be de- 
termined according to the feelings of 
the people of Scotland and their Repre- 
sentatives. I am aware there are Mem- 
bers of this House, and also constituents 
elsewhere, who hold very different opi- 
nions on the subject; but the fact that 
there is so great a difference of opinion 
in a matter of so much importance to 
the interests of education in Scotland, is 
of itself a reason why all these questions 
should be thoroughly sifted and care- 
fully attended to before any decision is 
arrived at with reference to them. The 
Bill before the House is promoted by 
the Government for this reason, in the 
first place, that the work of the Educa- 
tion Board is not yet completed; and, 
in the second place, because there are 
many who are vitally interested who 
contend that it ought to be maintained, 
and opinion on these subjects is really so 
strong that I think it would be doing 
violence to that feeling if we did not give 
some effect to it. I have already stated 
that I have no wish to say or do any- 
thing to prejudice the question. There 
is a great difference of opinion on the 
subject, and there is a great deal of 
influential opinion on the one side and 
on the other. Under these circum- 
stances, I trust the hon. Member will 
not press the Amendment. 


Mr. Ramsay 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF said, if they 
were to go to a division he should feel it 
to be his duty to vote with the Govern- 
ment, who, under the circumstances, 
could not have done otherwise than re- 
commend that the Scotch Board of Edu- 
cation should be re-appointed for another 
year. Butif the question before them 
were not that, but whether the Scotch 
Board of Education should be re-ap- 
pointed permanently, he, for one, should 
have agreed strongly with the hon. 
Member for Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay). 
That discussion, though short, would, 
he was sure, be productive of great good 
in Scotland, if for nothing else than for 
having elicited from the hon. Member 
for Forfar, who spoke for a very large 
portion of the farming interest of the 
north-east district, a statement to which 
it had been a pleasure to listen. As to the 
differences between the school boards 
and the Board of Education to which the 
hon. Member had alluded he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) knew nothing, but with the rest 
of the speech he heartily agreed. 
Nothing was less true than to say that 
the higher education in Scotland was 
declining. It was steadily advancing ; 
but what was happening was, that the 
people of Scotland were giving every 
year a wider, and, if he might say so, a 
wiser meaning to the phrase ‘‘ higher 
education ’’ than was given to it by those 
old-fashioned educationists who identified 
higher education with Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. Though he agreed ge- 
nerally on Scotch questions with the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay), he 
disagreed with all he said as to the un- 
fitness of children of 13 for elementary 
instruction in science. He (Mr. Grant 
Duff) hoped to see the day when in 
every school in Scotland there would be 
some provision for elementary instruc- 
tion in science. He thought the minds 
of young children would be more culti- 
vated by things which they could see 
and be brought into contact with than 
by the abstractions of grammar; and 
he thought that experience in Scotland 
was more and more tending to make 
that the opinion of the people. He would 
press on the Home Secretary the promise 
which he made a short time before, 
when a deputation waited upon him with 
respect to endowed schools in Scotland. 
Scotch elementary education was going 
on exceedingly well, and he was sure it 
was in perfectly safe hands, but secondary 
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education was very far from going on 
well. They had large endowments which 
were at this moment running waste ; and 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman, 
with so powerful a majority behind him, 
and with the assistance of Scotch Members 
on the other side, would do a most wise 
thing for Scotland if next year he grappled 
with thevery difficult and important ques- 
tion of improving secondary education. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, he agreed with 
the clear statement of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke); but with regard 
to the difference between the school 
board of Dundee and the Education 
Department, he was a member of the 
school board at that time. The hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) had stated that the Board 
wanted a larger sum than it was in the 
power of the Department to grant. 
Well, he dared say it was a large sum 
at one time, but ultimately they got the 
sum they wanted, and in a short time 
afterwards it was expended on schools. 
They had a system of schools in Dundee 
under the board which would bear com- 
parison with any other board schools in 
Scotland. They had on the board men 
of the highest culture, refinement, and 
educational qualifications, and no board 
conducted its business better than did 
the board of Dundee. Another difference 
which arose was that they wanted to 
have the money repaid in 50 years. 
That was generally the case in England, 
and the Dundee board could not under- 
stand why the Education Board of Scot- 
land should give them a less number of 
years than was generally allowed over 
England. He presented a Petition in 
that House against the course taken by 
the Education Board. He was quite 
willing that the Board should continue 
for another year, and it was useless for 
him or any other Member to contend 
against its continuance. The Board had 
done good service in the past, and he 
hoped it would do good service in the 
year to come, and when it came to an 
end he hoped the education of Scotland 
would be left to the school boards 
throughout the country, who were quite 
competent to attend to it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
withdraw his Motion, as his purpose 
had been attained by the discussion 
which had taken place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[BILL 209.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Appointment of salaried 
sheriffs substitute vested in Her Ma- 
jesty.) 

Mr. LEITH said, there had been 
some reason to think that a foregone 
conclusion had been arrived at in regard 
to this Bill, and that due consideration 
would not be given to Amendments. But 
that impression had been removed, and he 
approached the subject in full confidence 
that the Amendments proposed would 
receive a fair attention. The clause had 
reference to the appointment of sheriffs 
substitute. The Crown would, under 
this Bill, have the power of appointing 
them instead of the sheriffs, a provision 
which all approved of. But the House 
would see that an invidious distinction 
would occur with respect to those sheriffs 
substitute who were now exercising their 
judicial functions, compared with those 
who would be subsequently appointed. 
It was supposed that questions might 
arise which would prejudicially affect 
the status of the existing sheriffs substi- 
tute. He had an Amendment to provide 
against such difficulties arising, and to 
place the present judicial officers in the 
same position, to givethem the samestatus 
and relative precedence as those who 
might be appointed afterwards. He 
therefore moved in page 1, line 14, after 
‘Secretary of State,” to add— 

“‘Every person now holding the salaried office 


of sheriff substitute shall be deemed to have been 
appointed in like manner.” 


There was a precedent for the course 
which he asked the House to adopt. In 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 69, which took from 
Lord Lieutenants of counties certain ap- 
pointments, and transferred them to the 
Crown, the same words occurred which 
he now asked should be added to the 
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clause. He trusted the Home Secretary 
would see that he was asking nothing 
but what was reasonable. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, that if 
he thought the Amendment proposed 
was necessary to effect the purpose in 
view, he should not object to the addi- 
tion of the words to the clause, but it 
appeared to him that they were unne- 
cessary. He did not think the difference 
of status which the hon. Member appre- 
hended was possible. The present sheriffs 
substitute, if the Bill passed into law, 
would occupy the same rank, be under 
the same rules, be subject to dismissal 
only in the same manner, and have the 
same precedence beyond their own Courts 
as any person who might be appointed 
after the passing of the Bill. He should 
be very sorry if it were otherwise. With 
regard to the precedent referred to, there 
were in that case some more or less sub- 
stantial benefits which it was then neces- 
sary to secure; but in the present case 
there were no practical or other distinc- 
tions between the two classes of judges. 
He would ask his hon. Friend not to press 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LEITH said, that in consequence 
of the explanation given by the Lord 
Advocate, he did not see that he ought 
to persevere, as they had heard from 
the Lord Advocate what was tantamount 
to the introduction of the words which 
he had moved. He therefore begged 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY called the at- 
tention of the Lord Advocate to what 
took place on a similar question in re- 
gard to the Education Act. The Lord 
Advocate of that day made an explana- 
tion which was assumed to be equal to 
a provision in a clause, just as the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Leith) had 
assumed the Lord Advocate’s explana- 
tion to be equal to his Amendment; but 
when during this Session he (Mr. Bar- 
clay)asked the Lord Advocate a Question 
on the same point, the Lord Advocate 
declined to make any statement or ex- 
planation on what had been said by his 
predecessor in office. But he presumed 
this was not a question of particular 
consequence. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked if a sheriff 
substitute for the time being, acting in 
the absence of the sheriff substitute, was 
also to be appointed by the Crown ? 


Mr. Leith 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
proposed to leave the appointment of 
unsalaried sheriff substitutes on the 
same footing as at present, as there 
were many cases in which such an ap- 
pointment was necessary, and in which 
it would be quite impracticable for the 
appointment to be made by the Crown. 

Mr. M‘LAREN moved, in page 1, 
line 14, at end of clause, to add— 


“Provided, That it shall not be lawful to ap- 
point any advocate or any member of any other 
branch of the legal profession who is of less 
than five years’ standing in his profession.” 


The present law fixed three years, but 
the officers now likely to be appointed 
were of more responsible rank, and he 
thought it would be wrong to appoint 
very young men. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thoroughly concurred in the propriety of 
this Amendment; but in looking into 
the Statute Book he found it would be 
necessary to repeal a provision of an Act 
of Geo. 1V. To give effect to what the 
hon. Member desired, he would bring 
up a Proviso at a later stage of the 
Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was satisfied 
with this undertaking, and would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to make a few remarks 
on the powers now entrusted to Govern- 
ment of not only appointing members 
of the Legal Profession to fill offices in 
the Sheriff Courts, but also to pay those 
officers by salaries not voted by Parlia- 
ment, but by salaries out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund which was not subject to the 
annual Vote. And as that power was 
given in a previous Session in another 
Act, in order to put himself right he 
would conclude with an Amendment 
if he thought it necessary. He re- 
minded the Committee that Parlia- 
ment would now have no power to raise 
any objection to these appointments, 
and consequently could not raise any 
objection even on the Vote for funds to 
pay the parties. He, therefore, sub- 
mitted to the Home Secretary that it 
would be a wise and constitutional 
thing if he would advise the Lord Ad- 
vocate jto bring up a clause by which 
that constitutional objection would be 
obviated, so that Parliament could have 
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some control either over the number of 
these appointments or of their cost. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
might perhaps be permitted to call the 
attention of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to this fact—that the Sheriffs Court 
Bill of 1870 was really designed and was 
only calculated to enable the Home Se- 
cretary to reduce the number of sheriff 
substitutes, except in the case of a very 
populous city like Glasgow, where they 
might be required. The Secretary of 
State had no power to increase the num- 
ber of these officers; and practically, 
therefore, the power given to him to 
regulate the number was a power to 
decrease that number when a proper 
opportunity offered. 

GevERaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
contended that the clause in the Act of 
1870 gave the Secretary of State full 
power to appoint any number of sheriff 
substitutes he pleased. It gave him, 
moreover, full power to appoint any 
number of Courts. The exercise of this 
power should, however, be subjected to 
a vote of Parliament. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and gallant Member that there was no 
Question before the Committee. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had abstained from putting any 
Amendment on the Paper because he 
did not desire to delay the progress of 
the Bill; but he hoped that on the Re- 
port the Lord Advocate would bring up 
a clause that would enable Parliament 
to control these appointments, as well as 
their cost. The Consolidated Fund was 
not subject to the vote of Parliament, 
and therefore all outlays chargeable to 
that Fund should be distinctly and speci- 
fically sanctioned by Parliament, and no 
additions or charges made without af- 
fording Parliament an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion thereon. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that the ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and 
trusted that the Lord Advocate opposite 
would give it his best consideration. A 
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vacancy had occurred in the course of 
last autumn in a district of the country 
where it did not appear to him that there 
was any great reason for a sheriff sub- 
stitute being appointed. Within a radius 
of about 10 miles in the district to which 
he referred there were seven sheriff sub- 
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stitutes, whose joint salaries amounted 
to £4,074, and the total number of cases 
tried in their Courts was only 5,800. 
Now, seeing that in Glasgow anyone of 
the sheriff substitutes had about on an 
average upwards of 5,000 cases brought 
before him annually, there surely could 
not be within such a limited area as he 
had referred to any justification for per- 
petuating so many offices, and he was 
sorry to learn that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, after delaying some 
months to make the appointment, had 
at length consented to make it, without 
any endeavour being made to provide 
otherwise for the wants of the district. 
It was very costly for the country to 
have these gentlemen scattered through- 
out Scotland in such a manner. He 
would really appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to exer- 
cise the power which was conferred 
upon him by the statute, and take care 
that unnecessary appointments should 
not be renewed. In the locality to which 
he referred, the number of these officers 
might be reduced without impairing the 
efficiency of the provision for the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
if the duties of the sheriffs substitute 
of Scotland were confined exclusively to 


the determination of civil causes he 


should agree with every word that had 


fallen from the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Ramsay), but he must re- 
mind the Committee that in Scotland 
the unpaid magistrates were very few, 
and their jurisdiction was very limited 
in extent, and therefore all higher 
offences were taken cognizance of by the 
sheriff or the sheriff substitute. 
latter were, in fact, not only judges in 
civil causes, but they were resident 
stipendiaries; and he ventured to say 
that the administration of criminal jus- 
tice by these stipendiary magistrates in 
all cases had given great satisfaction. 
Wherever they had numerous centres 
of population, as in the district to which 
his hon. Friend had referred—namely, 
that region which was divided to the 
North and South by the Firth of Forth 
—when they found a numerous and 


The 


hriving population, collected in a great 


number of separate towns and villages, 
some inland others seaport, it was impos- 


ible to estimate the requisite number of 
heriffs substitute, simply by taking the 
um total of the population, as if they all 
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lived in one city. He quite admit- 
ted that a much smaller staff would 
dispose of the whole civil business 
of that region; but there were many 
maritime places where it was essential 
to have a magistrate resident, if not on 
the spot, at least in the immediate vici- 
nity. Although it was very easy to 
move a Civil Court from one place to 
another, it was a very different thing 
when they required on the spot a magis- 
trate prepared at once to issue warrants 
upon proper cause shown, and to in- 
vestigate crime. No doubt the salary 
assigned to these places was small, and 
for this reason—that the class of cases 
to be tried in the Civil Court were of 
a nature that did not require eminent 
legal attainments. But, on the other 
hand, the class of criminal business, and 
the amount of time required for the dis- 
charge of that business, were very con- 
siderable, aad he thought it was fairly 
though not over-remunerated by the 
salary at present provided. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished to make a 
suggestion to the Home Secretary. The 
only objection of any weight which he 
had ever heard made against giving to 
the Government the appointment of 
these Judges was that they might be- 
come political appointments. At pre- 
sent the sheriff substitutes were of all 
kinds of political opinion; but if the 
Government were to appoint these men 
for the future because of the political 
opinions which they entertained, and 
seeing that they were to be both criminal 
and civil Judges, he thought it would 
be a very great evil. If the Home Se- 
cretary would express his opinion that 
such should not be the rule of his Govern- 
ment, it was very likely that other Go- 
vernments would follow the example. 
It should be the duty of the Government 
to select the best man, totally irrespective 
of his political opinions. 

Mr. RAMSAY observed that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate took exception to his 
statement of the facts on the ground that 
the sheriffs substitute were not only 
employed in civil causes, but had also 
the criminal jurisdiction. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman either was 
not aware of the fact, or had ignored it, 
that the number of cases which he gave 
as coming before these seven sheriffs 
substitute was the total number of 
cases of all kinds, including the cri- 
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minal, and taking that into account, 
his remarks were fully justified. At- 
though the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was better able to judge of the 
qualifications necessary for the office of 
sheriff, he (Mr. Ramsay) would suggest 
that the higher the judicial attainments 
of the gentlemen appointed to that office 
were, the better satisfied the people of 
Scotland would be. He thought that 
if economy could be secured, and at the 
same time men of higher attainments, 
it was desirable that they should en- 
deavour to attain that end; and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary who had the power 
of reducing the number of these Judges 
would take an early opportunity of 
carrying out these views. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Home Secretary if he had no 
avowal to make in regard to what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I hope, 
as regards the appointments I shall have 
to make under this or any other measure, 
that the best men will always be ap- 
pointed. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Tenure of office of salaried 
sheriffs substitute). 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, in page 1, line 15, after “‘ sheriff 
substitute” to insert ‘‘or procurator 
fiscal,’’ the object of the Amendment 
being to provide that the procurator 
fiscal should only be removable from 
office by the Secretary of State. He 
wished this Amendment to be considered 
with the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice to omit Clause 5. He was 
quite willing to accept any assurance 
that the Secretary of State or the Lord 
Advocate might give as to his desire to 
make the best appointment in his power ; 
but any such declaration would be bind- 
ing only upon their own consciences, 
and not upon the consciences of their 
successors. He had no objection to 
leave the appointment of sheriffs sub- 
stitute to the Government; but he 
held that the case of procurators 
fiscal was different from that of the 
sheriffs substitute. The Government 
could have no knowledge in regard to 
these local appointments in distant parts 
of the country, and they would be amen- 
able to local influence. The learned 
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Lord Advocate had pointed to the ano- 
malous position of the sheriff as chief 
executive officer of the county havin 
the power to dismiss the procurator fiscal. 
He quite admitted that the point which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had raised was well worthy of considera- 
tion; but the difficulty which he had 
raised might be easily met by accepting 
the Amendment which he proposed, that 
the procurator fiscal should hold his ap- 
pointment from the sheriff, and only be 
removable by the Secretary of State. 
He thought that there should be no 
alteration in the state of, the law, by 
which the Sheriff's Court not only had 
— judicial duties, but high executive 
unctions to perform. He thought that 
Scotland had derived the greatest ad- 
vantage from the existence of these 
county functionaries. It very rarely 
happened that the sheriff directed a pro- 
secution and sat as Judge in the case; 
and, if it were otherwise, he confessed 
that the evil would be so great as to 
justify a change in the mode of appoint- 
ing the procurator fiscal. But the ques- 
tion might be considered quite inde- 
endently of its connection with the 
judicial and executive functions of the 
sheriff, and he contended that the present 
system had worked well. The sheriffs 
had invariably made excellent appoint- 
ments, and he saw no reason why there 
should be any change in this respect. 
There was considerable danger that these 
might become essentially political ap- 
pointments, and when they were giving 
to the Government considerable patron- 
age in the case of the sheriffs, he thought 
the Committee should hesitate before it 
made over to them these numerous 
appointments. This was no new ques- 
tion. Anybody who had attended to 
the subject knew that in England this 
had been one of the difficulties connected 
with a change of the law. The question 
of giving the Government such large 
patronage had rather startled people, 
and led to various devices and suggestions 
being introduced into the various Bills 
brought forward to meet the difficulty. 
A Committee which sat for the purpose 
of considering the mode of appointment 
and other matters with reference to a 
public prosecutor, came to the conclusion 
to confine the power of the Crown to 
some limited area connected with the 
neighbourhood of London, and that in 
regard to the rest of the country, the 
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occupants of these offices should be 
appointed by local functionaries. 

r. MONTGOMERIE, as one who 
had had some experience in conducting 
public prosecutions in Scotland, re- 
marked that the present system had 
worked uncommonly well up to the pre- 
sent time, and he saw, therefore, no 
great reason for altering it. The sheriff 
had the best means of knowing the quali- 
fications of the persons from whom the 
procurators fiscal were usually selected. 
He should be glad if the Government 
would give a favourable consideration 
to the Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it was important 
that the appointment of public prose- 
cutors should not become a political 
appointment, and that the persons who 
held them should not be too much under 
the hands of the Government. In Scot- 
land there had of late years been no 
political excitement; but occasidnally in 
the annals of Scotland political offences 
had been committed, and prosecutions 
had taken place, and in such cases as 
those it would be highly undesirable that 
the public prosecutors, who were en- 
trusted with very large powers, should 
be entirely under the hands of the 
Government for the time being. He 
thought there was a great deal of force 
in what the hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) had stated. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet was a 
fair one. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY could not see 
any difference between the position of 
sheriff substitutes and procurators fiscal 
which would justify the appointment of 
the one being vested in a Minister of 
the Crown directly responsible to Par- 
liament, while the other was left in the 
hands of the sheriff, who might be too 
apt to regard it as private patronage. 
No doubt the sheriffs had hitherto done 
reasonably well, or quite as well as 
could be expected, but cases had been 
brought to his knowledge in which rela- 
tionship had been the guiding motive in 
making the appointments. A _ great 
safeguard in respect to these appoint- 
ments was that the Minister of the Crown 
should be responsible for them. The 
Minister was responsible to Parliament, 
whereas the sheriffs were responsible to 
no one. Political considerations might, 
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influence the appointments; but the 
sheriffs themselves were not free from 
those influences. He therefore thought 
that the appointment should be made, 
as the Bill proposed, by the Minister of 
the Crown, and hoped the Lord Advo- 
cate would stand by that proposal. 

GrenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the appointment should be as free 
as possible from political bias. He 
thought the sheriff substitute as well as 
the procurator fiscal should be irremov- 
able except by the act of a Minister of 
State; but he thought they should re- 
tain the provision of the Act 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 119, s. 187, by which the sheriff sub- 
stitute could not be removed from his 
office without the consent of the Lord 
President and Lord Justice Clerk. By 
the drafting of the present Bill that 
safeguard against unfair or prejudiced 
and insufficient inquiry was changed, 
however, and the present Bill only re- 
quired a Report from these two officers 
of State without any expression of assent 
to enable the Secretary of State to re- 
move a sheriff substitute. He thought 
the change was unnecessary and open 
to grave objection. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. and 
gallant General’s attention to the fact 
that the Committee was not considering 
the question to which he referred. 

Mr. LEITH thought it would be an 
improvement to the clause if the words 
‘“‘ procurator fiscal’? were included, so 
that he should be removed in the same 
manner as the sheriff substitute. 


Amendment agreed to. 


GeneraL Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he desired to state 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
not be in Order unless he made a Mo- 
tion. 

GeverRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
repeated his objection to the clause, 
which was drafted in a very different 
spirit from the clause of the 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 119, and moved that the Report of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session 
and the Lord Justice of Scotland as to 
their assent being given for the re- 
moval of a sheriff substitute should be 
expressed in writing, and given to the 
Secretary of State before the removal 
took place. This was a just and proper 
protection to public servants against the 
exercise of arbitrary or hasty decisions 
on the part of a Secretary of State, 


Mr, J. W. Barclay 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not assent to the Amendment, for 
though it might be very proper to re- 
quire the consent of the Lord President 
and the Lord Justice Clerk to the action 
of the sheriff, who was an immeasurably 
inferior officer of the law, yet he thought 
that in the case of the Home Secretary, 
who was directly responsible to the 
House, it would be hardly fair to fetter 
his action by giving them the power of 
veto. It was quite right that the Home 
Secretary should have a Report from 
those two chief Judges as to what influ- 
enced them in their action. 

Geverat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that as the Government were op- 
posed to his Amendment, he would not 
press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEITH, in moving in page 1, 
line 21, after ‘‘ the time being,” to add 
“that in their opinion such persons 
ought to be removed for inability or 
misbehaviour,” said, the clause was for 
the purpose of directing in what manner 
the sheriff substitute should be removed, 
and he thought the mode proposed was 
unexceptionable. It proposed that it 
should be by the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and the Lord Justice 
Clerk for the time being. But there 
was something omitted—an essential 
part of the clause. The words which he 
proposed to add were the same as those 
which appeared in 9 & 10 Vict. c. 5, s. 18, 
which gave power to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to remove County Court Judges 
for “inability or misbehaviour.” He 
might mention that it would be really 
giving greater latitude with regard to 
the removal of the sheriff substitute than 
that required in the case of a sheriff 
clerk, who held his tenure of office aut 
vitam ad culpam. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should not object to the Amendment in 
a somewhat different form. He could 
not accept anything to make the action 
of the Secretary of State depend upon 
the opinion of the Lord President and the 
Lord Justice Clerk; thatwould leave with 
them the determination of the question, 
leaving the HomeSecretary to act not upon 
the facts stated in the Report, but the opi- 
nion it expressed. If the hon. Member 
would, in line 28, after the words, ‘‘ one 
of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State,” add ‘for inability or mishe- 
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haviour upon report,” he would not 
object to it. 
R. LEITH accepted the suggestion. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Appointment of salaried 
rocurators fiscal vested in Secretary of 
Btate). 


Tot LORD ADVOOATE said, he 
proposed to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) for the omis- 
sion of the clause. He thought Clause 4, 
as amended, would be sufficient to meet 
the object they had in view. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY expressed 
disappointment at the Lord Advocate 
having given way on the clause. It 
had been stated that the sheriff prin- 
cipal and the procurator fiscal should 
work in harmony together; but, if the 
proposed transfer were made, the sheriff 
would be frequently acting with the 
procurator fiscal whom he had himself 
appointed. He did not wish to divide 
the Committee upon the question ; but 
he must enter his protest against any 
difference being made between the two 
appointments. The great safeguard 
against appointments being made im- 
properly was that the officer of the 
Crown with whom the appointment 
rested should be responsible to that 
House. It was important that the 
clause should be allowed to remain, or 
the appointments would be as much 
guided by political influence and pri- 
vate considerations as ever, because the 
sheriffs would consider that this was a 
piece of patronage left to them, for the 
exercise of which they were not to be 
responsible to anyone. They would 
think that the matter was left absolutely 
to their discretion; and therefore there 
would be greater risk of abuse than 
there would be if the appointment rested 
with the Secretary of State. 

Mr. LEITH agreed with the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire that the striking 
out of the clause would be a retrograde 
step, and a violation of the well-known 
principle, admitted by the Home Secre- 
tary, that Judges, magistrates, and 
Ministerial officers, who were paid by 
the Crown, should be appointed by the 
Crown. It seemed to be an anomaly 
which they were getting rid of, that the 
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sheriffs substitute should be appointed 
by the Judge; and now they were going 
to continue the anomaly with regard to 
another officer, who, it was equally im- 
portant, should be eng. “SITS of the 
Judge. He therefore objected to the 
clause being withdrawn. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, this 
matter was considerably discussed in 
respect to the appointment of a public 
prosecutor for England, which was very 
much of the same character. In Eng- 
land the question had not yet been 
settled whether a public prosecutor 
should be appointed by the Crown; and 
he therefore proposed to strike out the 
clause, and in that way postpone the 
matter until he had considered the 
larger question with regard to England. 
He thought it most likely that the ap- 
pointment would rest with the Crown. 

Mr. RAMSAY could not agree with 
the hon. Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) that the 
clause should be struck out. They were 
all of one mind as to the expediency of 
the sheriffs substitute being appointed 
by the Crown, and yet they were going 
in the same Act to continue to the sheriff 
the appointment of the procurator fiscal. 
It seemed to him that the appointment 
of procurator fiscal was nearly as im- 
portant as that of the Judge himself. It 
was of great importance that Parliament 
should do away with the office of sheriff 
depute altogether. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL thought that if 
the clause was struck out they might 
reasonably expect that the question 
would be postponed for a long time. 
He thought it would be a pity that 
the matter should remain so long un- 
settled. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, a 
Bill for the appointment of a public 
prosecutor for England was actually 
prepared, and but for pressure of Busi- 
ness would have been introduced this 
year. He trusted he was not too san- 
guine in hoping that it might be carried 
next year. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
advocated the retention of the clause. 

Cotonet MURE thought that, on the 
whole, these persons should be appointed 
by the Home Secretary. He hoped the 
Lord Advocate would re-consider his 
decision, as this was one of the most 
important clauses of the Bill. The ap- 
pointment proposed by the clause would 
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have been a good precedent for England 
when the question of an English public 
prosecutor came before them, and it was 
a bad argument to apply a bad principle 
to Scotland on the ground that the matter 
was being considered in regard to Eng- 
land. If inquiries were instituted in 
Scotland, it would be found to be the 
general feeling that the arrangement 
proposed in the clause was a good one— 
namely, that these officers should be 
appointed by the independent authority 
of the Home Secretary. He earnestly 
hoped the Committee would divide on 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Renfrewshire had 
stated that if this clause were struck out 
it would be introducing a new prece- 
dent in Scotland. [Colonel Murz: I 
said nothing of the kind.] The hon. 
Member’s remarks appeared to bear 
that construction, but it was immateriel. 
He (Mr. Anderson) was rather in favour 
of giving the appointment of procurator 
fiscal to the Crown; but he did not think 
it a very important matter whether at 
present it was left in the hands either of 
sheriffs or the Crown. The strongest 
reason he saw for transferring was that 
they hoped some day to get rid of the 
double sheriffship. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
it was competent to move an Amend- 
ment to the clause? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that it was 
not, inasmuch as the Question before the 
Committee was that the clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that the office of procurator 
fiscal was much more important than 
that of sheriff substitute. The former 
official acted in secret, and made his ex- 
amination in regard to offences pri- 
vately, and a great deal of responsibility 
therefore rested upon him. The sheriff 
substitute sat in public, and his acts and 
doings could be challenged and com- 
mented upon by the public. He trusted 
the Home Secretary would retain the 
clause, and not submit to its being struck 
out to the detriment of the Bill. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he pro- 
posed to bring up on the Report a 
clause making some provision for the 
appointment of deputies, assuming the 
patronage of the office of fiscal to be 
left with the sheriff. 


Colonel Mure 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 67: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 291.) 

Clause struck out. 


Clause 6 (Procurator fiscal may ap- 
point depute with consent of Lord Ad- 
vocate). 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: Perhaps 
I ought to explain to the House that 
the result of carrying the clause now 
after the disposal of Clause 5 will be 
this—that neither the Home Secretary, 
nor the sheriff, nor anybody will be en- 
titled to appoint the procurator fiscal. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I think the 
position of the Government is not very 
intelligible. I think the Government 
ought to make up their minds, and in 
olen that they may do so I beg to 
move that Progress be reported. 

GzneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would do 
nothing of the kind. They all wanted 
to get business done. He might point 
out that there was a considerable staff 
of clerks employed in the office of the 
procurator fiscal, and he hoped the 
Secretary of State would take care that 
these men were not only properly re- 
munerated but properly selected, after 
full inquiries as to their characters and 
fitness. The only way to ensure effi- 
ciency amongst a large class employed 
in the duties of the Scotch Law Courts 
was to constitute them public servants 
of the Civil Establishment, with all the 
liablities common to this class of public 
servants. 

Mr. RAMSAY trusted the Motion to 
report Progress would be withdrawn. 

Mr. M‘LAREN also joined in the 
appeal. There was another Bill yet 
to come on, and it was necessary that 
they should all condense their observa- 
tions. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN trusted that Scotch 
Members would not become obstructives. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
Government ought to make up their 
minds, and should not have changed 
front at the last moment. At the same 
time he did not wish to go against the 
feeling of the Committee, and would 
beg leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


Clause struck out, 
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Clause 7 (Sheriffs jurisdiction ex- 
tended to certain questions of heritable 
right or title, &c.) 


Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out from “including,” 
to the end of the sub-section, and in- 
sert ‘‘ relating toa question of heritable 
right or title.” The Amendment, he 
said, was one of the most important on 
the Paper. Certainly the most im- 
portant question in connection with this 
Bill was the question of restriction of 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs in re- 
spect of heritable property. The Royal 
Commission, as had been stated more 
than once, reported that if the jurisdic- 
tion were abolished for property, it 
should be so without respect to value. 
The opinion of the Legal Profession 
on that point was, he believed, unani- 
mous. He held in his hand a Report 
made last year by the Faculty of Pro- 
curators in Glasgow. The Sheriff 
Courts in Glasgow were by far the 
most important in Scotland, and a large 
proportion of the work done in those 
Courts in Scotland was done in Glasgow. 
The Faculty of Procurators desired that 
the Courts in which they practise 
should be as effective as possible. 
The limit proposed in the Bill last 
year was considerably higher than that 
in the Bill this year. It was last year 
£2,000, as against £500 this year. 
This, so far as Lanarkshire and Glas- 
gow were concerned, would render the 
Court practically useless. The Faculty 
of Procurators in Dundee held that the 
jurisdiction proposed was illusory and 
quite insufficient. As the Sheriff Courts 
possessed unlimited jurisdiction on per- 
sonal rights, it was anomalous that they 
should be restricted in relation to 
heritable rights and title. The Amend- 
ment he had placed on the Paper would 
carry out what was proposed by the 
Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow, in a 
Petition which he presented the other 
day to the House. The matter was 
fully discussed on going into Committee, 
and he should not waste time further 
upon it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out from the word “‘ ac- 
tions,” to the word “ year,’” in line 23, 
inclusive.—( Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. J. W. BAROLAY ee the 
Amendment, and trusted the 
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cate would accept it. Ifa pursuercame 
to the Sheriff Court he did it of his own 
free will, and if the defender was not 
satisfied with the Sheriff Court he could 
remove the case to another. It was 
clear, therefore, that it was not in the 
interests of the public that this limita- 
tion was proposed. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would relieve the Lord Ad- 
vocate of a difficulty and grant this 
Amendment. The step would be highly 
acceptable throughout Scotland, and 
would open the way to further law 
reform. 

Mr. MONTGOMERIE said, the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) overlooked the fact that the 
sheriffs in Glasgow had several thousand 
cases before them, and that by this 
Amendment an amount of work might 
be thrown upon them from all parts of 
the country which they would be abso- 
lutely unable to undertake. He ven- 
tured to say that all the practitioners in 
the Supreme Court were opposed to this 
Amendment. He knew he should be 
met with the answer that it was in their 
own interest. It was too much the prac- 
tice to say that, whenever a lawyer got 
up on law reform, he was entirely ac- 
tuated by his own interest. One witness 
whom he could cite, however, was not 
actuated by interested motives, and that 
was the Lord Justice General of Scot- 
land, a man of large experience, and 
one whose opinion would have weight 
in that House. The Lord Justice Ge- 
neral took occasion last year to protest 
against this alteration, and on that opi- 
nion he relied. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped the 
Home Secretary would agree to the 
Amendment, which the Lord Advocate 
might be unable to do, owing to pro- 
fessional reasons. The highest legal 
authorities were in its favour, including 
Lord Colonsay, than whom no man 
lived whose opinion on all legal ques- 
tions was more highly esteemed by the 
people of Scotland. If the Amendment 
was adopted he was sure that they would 
take a great step in the direction of law 
reform in Scotland. 

Mr. LEITH supported the Amend- 
ment. Reason and principle were in its 
favour, and it would save delay and ex- 
pense to the suitor. He knew that 
Petitions had been received objecting 
in the strongest terms to the preposed 
Amendment; but in that respect Edin- 
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burgh was peculiar compared to every 
other town in Scotland. The Law So- 
cieties had petitioned in favour of the 
Bill; but it was well known that none 
of the conveyancing was sent to Edin- 
burgh. It wasadmitted that the Judges 
were sufficient for the purpose of enter- 
taining such questions. They hada Bar 
which was sufficiently qualified to fulfil 
all the duties thrown upon them. The 
Bill proposed a limit in regard to land 
which did not exist in regard to personal 
matters. Although the same Judges 
and the same Bar were at liberty to deal 
with sums of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of personal property, yet with 
respect to land they were only to have 
jurisdiction to the extent of the paltry 
sum of £25. 

CotoneL MURE thought it right to 
point out tothe Home Secretary that the 
arguments in favour of the clause as it 
stood were very feeble, and had been 
stated over and overagain. Every large 
town in Scotland was in favour of the 
Amendment to the clause with the ex- 
ception of Edinburgh, which was against 
it. As had already been stated, the 
clause would be advantageous by giving 
the pursuer the right of moving that his 
case be tried where he pleased ; but what 
he wanted to be put before the Com- 
mittee was the case of a pursuer who 
was a poor man, who could not afford to 
enter into litigation. Did it not seem 
an extraordinarily anomalous state of 
things that they should be debarred 
from bringing their cases before their 
excellent magistrates, sitting in a neigh- 
bouring town, who in other cases might 
decide cases to the amount of millions ? 

Mr. HERMON hoped the Govern- 
ment would be able to see their way to 
accept this Amendment. As had been 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay), if a person 
wished to take his ease before the sheriff 
substitute, he could do so, and if he did 
not desire, he could then take it to one 
of the Superior Courts. He thought the 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
effect the saving of considerable expense, 
and therefore hoped the Government 
would consent to adopt it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought the hon. 
Member who had last spoken would do 
well to look at home first. If it was so 
good a thing for the Scotch people that 
questions of real property should be re- 
ferred to County Court Judges, why 
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should it not be good for England ? 
In England the barrister prepared the 
title-deeds and all other important deeds; 
but in Scotland they did nothing of the 
kind, all those deeds being prepared by 
the solicitors. English barristers who 
were County Court Judges must there- 
fore be well versed in the law of real 
property, and also be men of consider- 
able standing and position for they re- 
ceived salaries of £1,500 a-year; whilst 
most of the Scotch County Court Judges 
only received £600 to £800 a-year. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Hermon) seemed to 
think it would be a good thing in Scot- 
land to give questions of real estates to 
barristers, who had very little knowledge 
of feudal law, and who had had no con- 
veyancing practice, but that in England 
barristers of greater knowledge and ex- 
perience, and of higher position, should 
not be trusted. He thought he had 
never heard a more illogical argument. 
It was quite true that the legal men of 
Edinburgh, from the Chief Judge down- 
ward, had petitioned against any such 
Amendment in the Bill, and it was quite 
true that they had some interest in the 
business being carried on in the Court 
of Session; but was it not equally true 
that the solicitors in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow and all the towns in Scotland 
had an interest in keeping the business 
in their several towns? It was those 
gentlemen who were agitating, and not 
the landed proprietors of Aberdeen- 
shire or Lanarkshire or any other shire. 
It was not they who were asking the 
change, but the local lawyers. It 
seemed to him that the proposal did 
not hold water in any way whatever ; 
and he thought that if Government 
were to give way to this Amendment, 
they would inflict a very great evil on 
Scotland. He had no doubt that many 
of those sheriffs substitute were young 
men who had never in their lives pre- 
pared a single conveyance of real pro- 
perty, or even advised on one. 

Mr. GOLDNEY was glad to hear 
from the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) what he had never heard 
admitted before—that there were men in 
England who were wiser than Scotchmen. 
He thought if the Amendment were 
adopted it would jeopardize very much 
the rights of Scottish property, and would 
be a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. ANDERSON hoped the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hermon) 
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would not consider that Scotch Members 
were jealous of English Members taking 
part in their debates. On the contrary, 
they were very glad to hear them express 
their views on Scotch questions. It was 
impossible to discuss the 7th clause of 
this Bill without keeping the 8th clause 
in view. By that clause any suitor could 
at once take away an action to one of 
the Superior Courts. Why should it 
matter any more about land than per- 
sonal property? Nobody proposed to 
give a final jurisdiction to the sheriff. 
Even without the 8th clause there 
would be the fullest power of appeal, 
as at present, in all personal matters 
of property; but with the 8th clause 
there could be really no ground for 
objecting to the Amendment which had 
been proposed. This was the mo&t im- 
portant clause in the Bill. The Scotch 
Members felt so strongly upon it, that if 
the Bill had been left in the position in 
which it was drawn it would have been 
obstructed. They would not have allowed 
the Bill to go on at all; and it was only 
on the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, that he 
would be willing to extend the jurisdic- 
tion, that they were willing to allow the 
Bill to go on at all. But, although they 
agreed to an extension of the limit, they 
did not renounce their opinion that no 
limit at all would be infinitely better. 
He thought if the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to retain Clause 8, he would 
do well to extend the limit beyond what 
was proposed in Clause 7. If, on the 
other hand, he intended to abide by his 
Bill, and what was in Clause 7, he might 
abandon Clause 8 altogether. He hoped 
the Government would see the necessity 
of extending the limit which was pro- 
posed in the Bill; but he thought it 
would be much better if there was no 
limit at all. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
Committee might fairly consider the 
question before it without imputing 
motives of gain, or personal motives of 
any description, to members of an 
honourable profession, who, he firmly 
believed, were exceedingly desirous of 
promoting reformsin thelaw. He could 
not accept the principle which this 
Amendment laid down, that no limit 
should be fixed to the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriffs Court in cases affecting heri- 
table property. Of course, he could not 
hope to convince the hon. Member for 
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Members, whose views were very strong 
upon the subject; but he thought in the 
course of the argument the distinction 
between judgments upon questions of 
heritable right and judgments upon 
movable property had been plainly 
ignored. Nothing could show more 
clearly that the difference was ignored 
than the references which were made to 
arbitration. In many cases the decision 
of the Law Court and the decision of an 
arbitrator were upon a par, and where 
the judgment of the one was equivalent 
to the judgment of the other then the 
jurisdiction should be the same. But 
that principle could not be carried fur- 
ther, because there were cases where 
the judgment of a Court had a different 
effect altogether from the award of an ar- 
bitrator, where the judgment of the Court 
had a perpetual effect, and changed and 
moulded the system of landed rights. 
Therefore, in questions of land rights the 
Court and the arbitrator were not upon a 
par. Hequite conceded that they might 
refer to arbitration questions of heritable 
right and title; but if a person did so, 
and if he then came to sell his property, 
the judgment of the arbitrator would 
not be worth the paper on which it was 
written as determining the character of 
the title to the estate. It was easy to 
keep in view that distinction ; it had been 
pointed out again and again, and he 
hoped it would be borne in mind and 
attended to in the discussion, because 
the difference was a very essential one. 
Questions of title to land must be 
thoroughly sifted and judicially settled, 
and speed was not so necessary as sound- 
ness. Questions of that kind determined 
the fortunes of families, while, on the 
other hand, questions of money might be 
settled at once. There were Sheriff Courts 
which were competent to deal with cases 
of real property; but he rather doubted 
the competency of all of them. It was 
said that Clause 8 stultified the measure, 
but he did not assent to that assertion. 
The argument upon that point was very 
much founded upon the idea that going 
to'a Sheriff Court was very much like 
going to an arbitration. He said, if 
they wanted to go to the Sheriff Court, in 
many cases they would get something 
quite as valuable affecting the title of 
land as if they had gone to arbitration. 

Mr. YEAMAN pointed out that a 
great many Petitions had been received 
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from Scotland in favour of the Amend- 
ment, many being from owners of heri- 
tages who were interested in the mat- 
ter. He was not surprised that the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
opposed it, as he might not be returned 
again for Edinburgh if he did not 
do so. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: I beg to say that I 
never was indebted to the lawyers of 
Edinburgh for anything; they always 
opposed me. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. YEAMAN said, there was a 
strong feeling in Edinburgh on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
had stated that the sheriff substitutes 
received £600 or £800 a-year; but he 
knew that many sheriff substitutes in 
Scotland received £1,500 or £2,000 
a-year. He thought it was only justice 
to Scotland that the power of the sheriff 
in inquiring into questions of heritage 
should be largely extended beyond what 
was proposed in this Bill. The people 
—heritors, not lawyers—were anxious 
that this extended power should be con- 
ferred. He should support the Amend- 
ment, and he trusted the Lord Advocate 
and the Home Secretary would make'a 
much larger extension than the Bill 
proposed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN observed, with 
reference to the attendance, that this 
was one of those cases in which it was 
to be regretted that a good many Mem- 
bers would take part in the division who 
had not heard the debate. They came 
to the House to be convinced; and he 
ventured to say that no Gentleman who 
kept his mind open to argument and had 
heard the speeches on the question could 
doubt what part he ought to take on 
the subject. He had listened with much 
interest to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hermon), and also 
to that of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren), who advised him 
to set his own house in order before he 
interfered to set the Scotch house to 
rights. But it might be answered that 
Englishmen went to Scotland not only 
to set the Scotch house to rights, but to 
take example from Scotland; and he 
hoped that as England must borrow 
from Scotland the institution of compul- 
sory education, and as he hoped that 
some day it would borrow the institu- 
tion of a public prosecutor, so he hoped 
the day would come when England 
would borrow from Seotland the im- 
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portant reform of enabling County Court 
Judges to deal with questions of herit- 
able property. He had also heard with 
interest the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chip- 
penham (Mr. Goldney), whose argu- 
ments had been spoken to with much 
gravity by the Lord Advocate, and if 
seriousness of tone and authority of 
gesture could have overcome his reason, 
it would have been overcome. But he 
should venture to analyze one or two of 
the Lord Advocate’s arguments. They 
were told that the precedents of a judg- 
ment relating to matters of personal 
property were not so important as those 
of one relating to heritable property. 
He ventured to say that transactions on 
the Stock Exchange and on the coal and 
iron markets of our great capitals were 
quite as important, and were every year 
becoming more important than transac- 
tions on landed property. There was 
one single city in Scotland in which the 
personal property was, he ventured to 
say, worth the fee-simple of the land in 
any three Scotch counties. They lived 
in a country in which commerce in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, while the 
landed interests were not increasing at 
that rate, if at all. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman talked about the 
fortunes of a family being at stake on a 
judgment relating to heritable property. 
Did he seriously believe that if a man 
knew that the prosperity of his family 
and the fortunes of his children were 
dependent on a judgment as to personal 
property, he would not take an appeal 
to a higher Court; and would it not be 
the same with regard to heritable pro- 
perty in a Sheriff Court? He had lis- 
tened carefully to the authorities adduced 
on either side, to the extremely im- 
portant recommendation of the Report 
of a Royal Commission. What was the 
authority on the other side? That of 
the practitioners before the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. He would just as soon 
accept the public opinion of all the turn- 
pike keepers of the country in regard to 
the Roads and Bridges Bill. What they 
had not heard, except from the mouths 
of non-legal Members, was the opinion 
of the people of Scotland. It might be 
said that the common people had not 
much to do with questions of real pro- 
perty ; but that was not at all the case. 
The common people, he was glad to say, 


“were now rising out of the position they 
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had been in so long. The most hopeful 
of the many signs among them was that 
they were laying up their money by 
means of building societies, and gaining 
feelings of ownership and responsibility 
and independence by becoming owners 
of small portions of land. It might be 
said as to building societies that such a 
portion of land was generally confined 
to a single house; but the operations of 
the building societies sometimes ex- 
tended to large transactions; and it was 
a shame that when a case arose of suffi- 
cient magnitude a society composed of 
men who earned their money by work, 
and saved it with pains, should be sent 
to Edinburgh instead of to a Sheriff 
Court. He had now, he thought, an- 
swered every reason which had been 
brought against the proposal; and he 
could only say that having regard to 
the authority urged against it, that if 
they did not pass the Amendment, 
against which not one valid reason had 
been stated, they would be paying court 
to what he was ashamed, in the pre- 
sence of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald), to call one of the very 
worst forms of trade unionism. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, this 
was not a poor man’s question at all; 
the poor man was provided for. The 
Bill gave sheriffs jurisdiction up to 
£1,000, and when a man was worth 
more than £1,000 he could hardly be 
called a poor man. [Mr. Trevetyan: I 
referred to building societies.] Building 
societies might have property exceeding 
£1,000, but they did not go to law about 
the whole of their property at once. Nor 
was he aware that building societies had 
made representations in the direction of 
the proposed Amendment. The only 
question was, how far should they go? 
The Bill, as originally framed, went to 
the extent of £500, and he said that 
while he was not willing to admit an 
unlimited amount, he was willing to 
double the amount in the Bill, which he 
thought was a fair offer to make to secure 
the rights of the poor. With regard to 
country practitioners, he thought that 
in the long run they would not lose but 


gain. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, the limita- 
tion in the Bill was nothing else but 
carrying out in that House a distinct 
form of legal trades-unionism, reserving 
certain rights to the advocates and the 
Courts of the city of Edinburgh that 
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were not extended to the entire country. 
The Home Secretary had not answered 
the contention of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), who, he trusted, 
would go to a division. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted the time 
occupied in the discussion. He thought 
the Lord Advocate had trailed a red 
herring to divert them. But no rea- 
son had been shown why the suitors 
should not have the right on appeal to 
choose the Court in which they had the 
greatest confidence. He did not see 
how any complication of the law could 
arise. The system of conveyancing in 
Scotland was so simple that any honest 
man who could read could tell whether 
his title was clear. He had himself the 
original charter granted by the Crown 
for his lands some 250 years before, 
when they were taken by force of arms 
from the then owner, and a ship had 
been sent from England to destroy the 
old castle, the ruins of which were there 
to that day. That charter had ceased 
to be of any use; 40 years possession 
validated their titles. Anything more 
simple could not be attained to. He hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen would agree to the 
extension of jurisdiction which they 
asked for the Sheriff Court. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that the 
Sheriff Courts already possessed an ex- 
tensive jurisdiction, which would be 
considerably extended by the Bill, but 
their constitution would, by the pro- 
posed Amendment, be entirely changed. 
There wasa distinction between the juris- 
diction as regarded real and as regarded 
personal property. The decisions of the 
sheriff on questions of title to land would 
never be acquiesced in, and would be 
appealed against, as of course, since an 
appeal would be necessary to make the 
title marketable. The change now pro- 
posed would not, therefore, benefit the 
suitor, but would simply cause delay and 
lead to additional expense. He should 
support the Government, because he 
thought that in principle they were 
right. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL appealed to the 
Government to give something that the 
Scotch people really wanted, and not 
merely to attend to the views and wishes 
of those who were interested in the chief 
city of the country. 

Question put, 


“That the words ‘ (including actions of decla- 
rator, but excluding actions of adjudication, 
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save in so far as now competent, and excluding 
actions of reduction,) relating to a question of 
heritable right or title,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 79; 
Noes 39: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 292.) 


Mr. ANDERSON moved to substitute 
£40 for £20, the object of the Amend- 
ment being to provide that the juris- 
diction of the sheriff should extend to 
questions of heritable right or title where 
the value of the subject in dispute did 
not exceed £40 per annum. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 22, to leave out the word ‘‘ twenty,” 
in order to insert the word “ forty.”— 
(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by the substi- 
tution of £100 for £40. This matter 
could not be argued as one of principle, 
as the Government had admitted that 
there were cases of heritable right which 
might be taken into the Sheriff Court. 
If they took £40, why not £100? In 
Scotland the opinion was that what the 
Government were now conceding would 
be a very small boon. There was a 
strong feeling among Scotch Members 
in favour of the extension of the juris- 
diction which he proposed. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘twenty’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘forty ’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “forty,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘one hundred.”—(Mr. Ernest 
Noel.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
although the question was not one of 
principle, it was a matter of considerable 
detail. In the original Bill the figure 
was £20; but in order to meet the views 
of those Scotch Members who sat on the 
other side, he agreed to double that 
amount. Having done that, he must 
take a stand somewhere, and he thought 
he was bound to take it at this point. 

Mr. RAMSAY observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
what he had led hon. Members from 
Scotland to expect. Last Session there 
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was a distinct understanding arrived 
at that the jurisdiction was to be ex- 
tended during the present Session. 
The proposal contained in the Bill of 
last year was that it should be ex- 
tended to cases where the value did not 
exceed £2,000—and could they have ex- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman 
would this Session have restricted the 
jurisdiction below the point which he 
had fixed in the Bill which he had him- 
self introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
not usual to refer to conversations that 
took place outside the House; but as 
they had been referred to, he must say 
that he told everyone to whom he had 
spoken on the subject that he could not 
consent to the figure which was in the 
former Bill. 

GenerRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he readily bore testimony to 
the good faith which had always been 
manifested by the Home Secretary. At 
the same time he must avow that he 
fully understood and expected a much 
larger extension of jurisdiction in cases 
of heritable rights than the amount now 
proposed by the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. Noel). He urged the Go- 
vernment for their own sake to yield to 
the wishes of the Scotch Members on 
this point. Indeed, ‘it was difficult to 
understand why any restriction need 
exist as to the powers of the Sheriff 
Courts, so long as the greatest facilities 
were given of appeals to higher Courts 
by either of the parties. 

Dr. CAMERON trusted that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumfries would 
go to a division on his Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
thought the Scotch Members were al- 
most unanimous on the question, and 
that, therefore, their wish might be con- 
ceded. 

Mr. GOLDNEY remarked that the 
proposal of the Home Secretary was 
identical with that which was adopted 
in the English County Courts. If there 
were properties of a very large descrip- 
tion to be dealt with by these Courts, 
their decisions would be constantly ap- 
pealed against, and the Court would 
thus be brought into disrespect. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he disliked restriction, and also disliked 
to see Parliament laying down a rule as 
to the amount which should be involved 
at trials in certain Courts, as if it had 
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an idea of the importance of the question 
to be decided. The question of an un- 
limited amount had been decided, and 
he deprecated voting upon different 
amounts, and thought the Government 
should consent to fix the amount at £50. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that as 
the proposal before the Committee had 
the support of all the Scotch Members, 
he thought it should be agreed to, or, at 
any rate, that the Government should 
propose a compromise. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, unless the Lord Advocate could 
show some cause why he should not 
make a concession, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) should certainly vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HERMON said, the Committee 
was in this difficulty—that they did not 
know what the Scotch Members really 
wanted, as they had mentioned various 
sums. 

Mr. ANDERSON declared that the 
£40 had been put down, not because 
he approved of it, but because it was a 
compromise assented to by the Home 
Secretary. 

Stir WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL said, the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, which was assented 
to by the Government, was a considerable 
change in the law and practice of Scot- 
land. He was perfectly aware that in 
many of the large towns of Scotland £40 
was perhaps rather too low a sum to fix, 
because there was a large amount of 
property in the hands of individuals to 
whom an appeal to the Court of Session 
would no doubt be expensive, and which 
might be brought into litigation. He 
admitted that in the large towns the 
sheriffs might be perfectly able to deal 
with cases; involving large amounts; 
but they had the interests of the country 
parts to consider as well as those of the 
great towns. Hon. Members were aware 
that there was no class of gentlemen 
connected with Scotland who differed 
more widely in their capacities than local 
Judges. Many of them were men of 
the highest attainments, who were able 
to grapple with the difficulties and 
niceties of legal questions; but, on the 
other hand, there were some of those 
gentlemen who had not had so much 
experience, and many people would 
hesitate before they went before them 
on matters of this kind. The Govern- 
ment, he thought, had acted wisely in 
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accepting an Amendment which was 
proposed, as they were given to under- 
stand, as a compromise, and he hoped 
the Committee would rest there. 

Mr. LEITH pointed out the fallacy 
upon which the whole of the arguments 
of the hon. Member were based. It 
was said that there were persons in 
Scotland to whom jurisdiction and power 
would be given who were not competent 
to deal with heritable right. This was the 
whole question. If such were the case 
no such jurisdiction should be given. He 
had yet to learn the distinction there was 
in the hon. Gentleman’s mind between 
questions of heritable right, which would 
arise with regard to the smallest as well 
as the largest properties. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the Bill had now been on the Table 
for a long time, and that it was on the 
28th July that the hon. Member for 
Glasgow suggested his Amendment. 
There had been a previous suggestion 
to the effect that the sum should be £50, 
and it was not the result of compromise. 
A conversation took place subsequently 
between the Scotch Members and the 
Government, and it was then that the 
£50 was altered to £40. He thought 
he was right. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Partly right and 
partly wrong. When he put down £50 
it was in consequence of what the Home 
Secretary pledged himself to do at the 
end of last Session. In the case of the 
conversation which occurred the other 
day, the right hon. Gentleman had 
agreed to a compromise. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS wished to 
point out that all the Scotch Members 
knew that the sum had been put down 
at £50, and yet no one suggested any- 
thing else. He did not care whether it 
was £40 or £50, but it should not be 
more, as that would represent £1,000. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY contended that 
the same principle should be applied in 
reference to the small property of the 
poor man as the large property of the 
rich. There should be some explanation 
why the present Lord Advocate should 
accept a limit of £1,000 when the last 
Lord Advocate insisted on a limit of 
£2,000. He protested against the as- 
sumption that the sheriffs in their Courts 
in Scotland were unfit to perform their 
duties. 

Mr. GREGORY contended that the 
present proposal would confer a bene- 
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fit upon the poor man, as it would 
save him from the expense of going to 
the Courts to which the rich man would 
appeal. He thought the Government 
would do well to adhere to the limitation 
of £40. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL wished to make 
one more appeal to the Home Secretary. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
remember that in his own Bill last year 
the limitation was £2,000, and that was 
what they asked for now. 

Mr. M‘LAREN had understood on 
Saturday that the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow had agreed to proposals which 
would materially facilitate the progress 
of the Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ forty’ 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 104; 
Noes 62: Majority 42.—(Div. List, 
No. 293.) 

Amendment (Mr. Anderson) agreed to. 


Mr. RAMSAY moved, in page 2, 
after line 23, to insert— 

‘« (2.) All actions and proceedings requisite 

for determining and disposing of applications 
for the appointment of a factor, loco-tutoris, or 
curator-bonis, or judicial factor, for a person, 
the annual value of whose estate does not ex- 
ceed fifty pounds.” 
He hoped the Government would see fit 
to adopt this Amendment. It was in- 
tended to meet the case of persons with 
small means, who, being minors or in- 
sane, might require to have some one 
appointed to take charge of their estate. 
There were cases of great hardship oc- 
curring in consequence of the necessity 
of going to the Supreme Court. He 
could not conceive any reason why the 
Amendment should not be adopted. 

Mr. YEAMAN supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE asked the 
hon. Member not to press it. This was 
a matter which had recently come very 
specially under his notice. A great deal 
of re-construction would be required 
with a view to making the proposed 
clause effective or even workable. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 2, line 28, sub-section 8, to leave 
out “division of commontry and.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. 
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Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 2, 
line 30, to leave out ‘‘twenty,”’ and in- 
sert ‘‘forty.” Line 31, after ‘‘ year,” 
insert ‘‘ or one thousand pounds value.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, in page 2, 
line 43, to leave out ‘‘and.”’ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE explained 
that the omission would result in very 
great inconvenience to foreigners. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Provisions as to actions, 
&c. made by this Act competent in the 
sheriff court.) 


Mr. LEITH moved, in page 3, line 
15, after ‘‘ Sheriff Court,” leave out to 
end of sub-section (2), and insert— 


“Tt shall be competent to appeal to the 
Court of Session against any interlocutor dis- 
posing of any preliminary defence allowing a 
proof, or disposing in whole or in part of the 
merits of the action; and such appeal shall be 
taken in the same manner as appeals are taken 
in ordinary actions.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the Amendment suggested really dif- 
fered much less from the terms of the 
clause than the hon. Member imagined. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEITH moved, in page 3, line 
21, after ‘‘ similar terms,” to insert— 

“ And shall give security, to be approved of by 
the sheriff clerk, to the amount of the value of 


the subject in dispute in such action, and for 
the cost of trial in the Court of Session.’ 


Mr. ANDERSON thought that there 
ought to be some check of that sort. It 
must be remembered that the clause 
gave complete power to take an action 
away from the Sheriff Court to the 
Court of Session without any trial at all. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
he could not accept the Amendment. It 
would give a great advantage to a rich 
man over @ poor man. 

Mr. MACDONALD also opposed the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 3, line 42, at end of clause, to in- 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Gregory 


sert, as a separate sub-section— 
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‘*(3.) The provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment excluding appeal to the Court of Session 
in respect of the value of a cause depending 
in the Sheriff Court shall not apply to actions 
brought therein under the preceding section.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Deed may be set aside by 
exception). 


Mr. LEITH moved, in page 4, line 
23, after ‘“‘reduction thereof,” to insert— 


‘* Provided always, That if any objection to 
a signed document of debt, now maintainable 
only by way of reduction, shall be maintained 
by way of exception, the objector shall find 
such caution, or make such consignation, as the 
sheriff or sheriff substitute may direct.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tux LORD ADVOCATE moved the 
following Clause :— 


(Abolition of fees to sheriffs and sheriffs 
substitute.) 


“From and after the passing of this Act the 
sixth section of ‘The Bankruptcy (Scotland) 
Amendment Act, 1860,’ and so much of the 
fifty-first section of ‘The Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation (Scotland) Act, 1845,’ as provides for 
the payment of remuneration to sheriffs and 
sheriffs substitute shall be repealed, and all pay- 
ments to sheriffs and sheriffs substitute in 
respect of the discharge of their official duties, 
other than the salaries provided to them out of 
public moneys, and the expenses mentioned in 
the last-recited section, shall cease and deter- 
mine: Provided always, That it shall be lawful 
to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to grant, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, such compensation as they shall think 
fit to any sheriff or sheriff substitute in respect 
of the operation of this section, regard being 
had to the terms of the commission under which 
such sheriff or sheriff substitute holds office; 
and to the conditions, if any, which may have 
been attached to any salary, or increase of 
salary, granted to such sheriff or sheriff sub- 
stitute.” 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
would not oppose the clause, but he 
should like to see it so widened as to 
provide in the fullest manner for all 
fees being abolished in all branches 
of the Sheriff Courts. He trusted the 
remuneration in the place of fees would 
not be put on the Consolidated Fund, 
but that it would be retained in the 
Votes annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment, 
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Mr. ANDERSON, whilst approving 
the clause, drew the attention of the 
Lord Advocate to certain cases of hard- 
ship which it had been stated to him 
would arise under it as it stood. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in the 
Scotch Courts there were fees of a very 
objectionable character. Some years 
ago, in settling the salaries of the 
Sheriffs, it was thought desirable to 
make a change, and the Treasury, condi- 
tionally, made an arrangement by which 
the Judges in these Courts should receive 
salaries in lieu of all fees. It was not 
intended to give any compensation to 
Judges whose salaries had been fixed 
upon that principle. On the other hand, 
if the sheriffs were entitled to their fees 
it would be utterly unfair to take away 
those fees without making compensation 
to them. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. MACDONALD moved, in page 
2, after Clause 6, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(As to sheriff clerks and procurators fiscal to be 
appointed after the passing of this Act.) 


** Any person appointed to the office of sheriff 
clerk or procurator fiscal after the date of the 
passing of this Act shall hold no other office, and 
shall not, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
any partner or depute, be engaged in practice 
before the Supreme or any inferior Court, and 
he shall not, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
any partner or depute, transact any business for 
profit other than business devolving on him as 
such sheriff clerk or procurator fiscal.” 


Things were altered now from what they 
were formerly. They had now mines, 
factories, and other great industries, 
and other sources of wealth more than 
formerly, and it was a scandal that those 
officers, who might one day be called 
upon to become public prosecutors, 
should on another be called upon to be- 
come the agents of the men they pro- 
secuted. He felt it his duty to say, if 
the clause were not agreed to, that he 
should divide the Committee upon it. 
He was sure there was no Scotchman 
who would not say that this was a 
scandal and a standing grievance; and 
he submitted that in no case should 
procurators fiscal be at liberty to engage 
in private practice. 


New Clause — (Mr. Macdonald,) — 
brought up, and read the first time, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘. That the Clause be read a second 
time.’ 


Dr. CAMERON supported the clause, 
as to the necessity for which all the legal 
bodies of Scotland were, he said, pretty 
unanimous. He was not aware that 
even the legal bodies of Edinburgh had 
anything to say against it. The reasons 
given by the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) were forcible and 
obvious. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY supported the 
clause. They would get in Scotland 
plenty of persons to undertake the situa- 
tion of procurator fiscal, but who did not 
want to apply to deputies. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that, 
as a rule, the remuneration hitherto 
allowed to these officials was not suffi- 
cient to secure the whole time and 
services of persons competent; and so 
long as that state of things continued 
it was right and necessary that pro- 
curators fiscal should be allowed to 
practice. When it could be done, a 
sufficient salary would be paid in future, 
which would enable them to give up 
their private practice. The principle 
had already been adopted in aia: 
and whenever it could be applied it 
would be carried out. He deprecated 
the passing of an Amendment at the 
present which would have the effect of 
doubling the cost of these judicial estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that there 
was at present a want of confidence in 
the mode in which procurators fiscal dis- 
charged their duty, and in the manu- 
facturing districts of the country parti- 
cularly it was desirable that private 
practice on the part of those gentlemen 
should be prohibited, and that they 
should live by that office alone. 

Mr. ANDERSON was glad to find 
the Lord Advocate was alive to the evil, 
but would have liked to have had some 
further assurance from him on the sub- 
ject. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 62; 
Noes 109: Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
No. 294.) 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Saturday. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Buits 184-260.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach.) 


Further Consideration, as amended, 
resumed. 


Clause 13 (Tenure of office of Judges, 
and oaths of office.) 

Mr. BUTT moved, in page 9, line 33, 
at end, to add— 


‘*Nor shall he be or continue to be a Com- 
missioner of National Education, or a Commis- 
sioner of Charitable Donations and Bequests, or 
a member of any board or commission perma- 
nently administering any public trust, and any 
provision in any Act of Parliament requiring 
any Judge to be a member of any such board or 
commission, so far as it is inconsistent with 
anything herein contained, shall be and same is 
hereby repealed.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman said, it 
had been the custom in Ireland to ap- 
point Judges members of public Boards, 
and he thought the ‘practice objection- 
able,.more particularly when the office 
was one which frequently involved the 
consideration of political and religious 
questions. He believed the Judges 
themselves were anxious to be relieved 
from the positions in which they were 
placed and from the pressure put on 
them to undertake these duties. Judges 
in Ireland were often strongly pressed 
to become members of certain Boards, 
and he thought it an objectionable thing 
either that a Judge should oblige a Go- 
vernment, or a Government oblige a 
Judge. As an illustration of the objec- 
tionable character of the system, he 
mentioned the well-known case of the 
Rev. Mr. O’Keeffe, who was dismissed 
from his position as manager of a 
national school by the casting vote of a 
Judge who was a member of the Board 
of Education. Mr. O’ Keeffe had brought 
an action against a person who had been 
sent down to inspect his schools, and it 
was proposed that the expenses should 
be paid out of the money given for 
national education. It was most im- 
proper that the Judges should have had 
to settle such a dispute, involving much 
religious excitement, and which after- 
wards came before one of their body in 
a judicial proceeding. The Charitable 
Donations and Bequests Commission had 
to decide what were charitable bequests, 
and their decisions might be brought 
before the Lord Chancellor, Several of 
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the Judges were members of that Com- 
mission. 


Supreme Court of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 33, after the word ‘‘ appoint- 
ment,” to insert the words “ nor shall hej be or 
continue to be a Commissioner of National Edu- 
cation, or a Commissioner of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests, or a member of any board 
or commission permanently inistering an 
public trust, and any provision in any Act of 
Parliament requiring any judge to be a member 
of any such board or commission, so far as it is 
inconsistent with anything herein contained, 
shall be ‘and same is hereby repealed.””—(Mr. 
Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, this 
matter had been most fully discussed in 
Committee, and a large division had been 
taken against the proposal. The Amend- 
ment was that no Judge should under 
any circumstances be appointed a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Education, 
or any other Board in Ireland. But 
surely that was a most unreasonable 
proposition. Why should the Irish Go- 
vernment be deprived of the unpaid 
services of those eminent Judges? This 
was an attempt to re-open and revive 
the old controversy respecting national 
education. He did not think this would 
be convenient to the House. The na- 
tional Board was at present composed 
of gentlemen and magistrates who were 
carrying on the business of national 
education in a manner satisfactory to 
the country at large, and he did not 
think there were any reasonable grounds 
for disturbing the system as it at present 
worked. The Judges had especial quali- 
fications for the work, and had, from 
their residence in Dublin, ample op- 
portunities for attending the Boards. 
They had no emoluments for their ser- 
vices. Why should the Government be 
deprived of availing themselves of the 
services of those eminent men? Why 
should any absolute law be laid down 
for that purpose? In England Judges 
filled positions the duties of which they 
discharged with great advantage to 
the public. For instance, Judges were 
on the Keclesiastical Commission and 
Patents Commission, and he believed 
some Judges were upon the Govern- 
ing Bodies of several Colleges, and upon 
other Boards Judges, without fee or 
reward, gave the benefit of their ex- 
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rience from a sense of public duty. 
+t was not desirable to deprive Go- 
vernment of the power of giving such 
an appointment to a Judge where it 
would be advantageous to the public to 
have the benefit of a judicial training. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would be content with his protest and 


Y | not call for a division. 


Captain NOLAN denied that the ap- 
pointments held by English Judges were 
at all analogous to the position held by 
the Irish Judges. The appointment in 
England had nothing of a political or 
denominational character. Questions of 
that kind never troubled the Governing 
Body of Eton College. The nearest ap- 
proach to that, he believed, was the 
question of allowing Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to preach there. But upon the 
Education Board of Ireland Judges were 
called upon to decide questions which 
often engaged the attention of the House 
of Commons. Nothing was more unfair 
than to drive Judges into politics, and 
the Education Board of Ireland certainly 
had a political character, and this was 
most undesirable in the state of the law 
as regarded Election Petitions. 

Tue O’CONOR DON concurred in the 
spirit and meaning of the language of 
the proposed Amendment as an absiract 
question. He had a very lively recol- 
lection of the Keogh case and the evi- 
dence of Judges given before the Com- 
mittee, and this made a strong impression 
on his mind that it was most undesirable 
that Judges should be placed in such 
positions; but he was afraid that he 
could not vote for putting into an Act of 
Parliament a direct prohibition against 
the Government in any circumstances 
selecting a member of the Judicial Bench 
for an office of the kind referred to. 

Mr. MELDON supported the Amend- 
ment. There were plenty of persons 
besides the Judges to be found in Ire- 
land who were capable of filling seats 
at the Board of National Education. In 
the O’Keeffe case some of the Judges 
had been placed in a position which they 
ought not to have occupied. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
113: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 295.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 23, 
line 18, to leave out the words “‘ or any 
questions or issues of fact or of law.”— 
(Mr, Biggar.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) moved, in page 
25, line 11, after ‘‘ Matrimonial Divi- 
sion,” insert— : 


‘* After the Admiralty jurisdiction shall under 
the provisions in that behalf hereinbefore con- 
tained have become vested in the Judge of the 
Probate and Matrimonial Division, such Divi- 
sion shall be called ‘ The Probate, Matrimonial, 
and Admiralty Division.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Rota of Judges for election 
petitions. ) 


Mr. BIGGAR was proceeding to 
move an Amendment of which he had 
given Notice, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Amendment was not consistent with 
sense. 

Mr. BIGGAR stated that his inten- 
tion was to move an Amendment pro- 
viding that Election Petitions should be 
tried by three and not by one Judge, 
and that in no case should Judge Keogh 
or Judge Lawson be one. He insisted 
that those two Judges made themselves 
partizans in every case they tried. Mr. 
Justice Keogh sometimes made himself 
a partizan for the Crown and sometimes 
for the prisoner, but Mr. Justice Law- 
sou always made himself the partizan of 
the Crown. He (Mr. Biggar) had been 
told by a Queen’s Counsel that he knew 
no Judge who was so thoroughly in- 
competent to try a criminal case; he 
had no sense of fair play, and a prisoner 
had no chance in his hands. He desired 
that neither of those Judges should be 
on the rota for trying Election Petitions. 
Justice Lawson’s conduct was most out- 
rageous. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 30, !line 28, to leave out from th® 
words “ The Judges ”’ to “ 1868,”’ in line 30, and 
insert the words “ The Part of Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, relating to placing of Elec- 
tion Judges on the rota, is hereby repealed, and 
three Judges.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill,” 
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Sir HENRY JAMES said, he had 
felt very much inclined to ask whether 
the hon. Member was in Order; but, 
whether he was in Order or not, a more 
unconstitutional course could not be 
taken than in the form of an Amend- 
ment to make an attack upon Judges. 
The hon. Member sought, as it were, by 
a sidewind in an Act of Parliament, to 
record a conviction of misconduct against 
Judges, and that they were disqualified 
from performing judicial duties. There 
was but one course if Judges were so 
disqualified, and that was to move an 
Address to the Crown for their removal. 
If these Judges were worthy of a place 
in an Act of Parliament as being incom- 
petent, the hon. Member ought to move 
for an Address to the Government that 
they should remove them from the Bench. 
It would be an insult to these two dis- 
tinguished Judges for him (Sir Henry 
James) to enter upon any discussion upon 
their merits and conduct. In relation 
to one of them, his conduct had been 
brought before the House. After a full 
discussion, during which his conduct 
was fully criticized by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), the House, by an overwhelming 
majority, ratified the conduct of that 
Judge. 

Captain NOLAN said, he would not 
enter into any discussion upon the sub- 
ject; but he would remind the House 
that the prosecutions recommended by 
Mr. Justice Keogh in the Galway case 
had entirely broken down. 

Mr. O’CONOR said, they had also to 
consider the question as to whether the 
Act of 1868 should be altered, so that 
Election Petitions might be tried by 
three Judges instead of one. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
gretted that the names of these two 
Judges had been introduced. They all 
knew that the system in Ireland had 
broken down, and that there was great 
dissatisfaction. The rota system had 
given universal dissatisfaction in Ire- 
land. He was in favour of the Amend- 
ment that that part of the Act should 
be repealed. 

Mr. CALLAN supported the Amend- 
ment. In his own experience, the 
Judges who were appointed to try the 
Election Petitions were ‘‘ manipulated.” 
Judge Lawson was taken out of his 
order on the rota to try a particular Peti- 
tion, because the case’ was already fore- 
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judged, and it was determined that gen- 
tlemen returned should be unseated. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) extremely re- 
gretted that the names of two distin- 
guished Judges should be introduced in 
such a manner into this discussion. If 
the hon. Member had any charge to 
make against these Judges, he should 
adopt the constitutional mode of moving 
an Address to the Crown for their re- 
moval. When the whole subject was 
under consideration in a distinct Bill 
would be the time to consider whether 
Election Petitions should be tried by one 
or by a plurality of Judges. 

Mr. BUTT thought the Amendment 
was not a proper one to introduce into 
the Judicature Act; but as to the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, he pointed out that 
there could be no discussion upon that 
Act this year. It must be renewed 
this year, and there was no certainty 
of an opportunity for discussion occur- 
ring next year. They ought to have 
a positive pledge from the Home Secre- 
tary that an opportunity for full discus- 
sion would be given next year, and not 
merely a Continuance Bill brought in 
next Session. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS promised 
that an opportunity would be given for 
a full discussion next Session. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 52.—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 52 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Provision as to making of 
Rules of Court before or after the com- 
mencement of the Act.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 18, after the word “rules,” 
to insert the words “ said rules to be laid upon 
the Table of both Houses of Parliament imme- 
diately, if Parliament is sitting when the rules 
are framed, and, if not sitting when they are 
framed, immediately after the next sitting of 
Parliament, and all or any of the rules may be 
set aside or altered by a vote of the House of 
Commons at any time within one year from the 
time said rules are laid upon the Table.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. COXXXYVI._ [turep serizs. ] 
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Mr. MELDON moved, in page 36, 
line 28, after ‘‘trial,” to insert— 


“ And for the reporting by a competent short- 
hand writer of the evidence in all cases of trials 


by jury.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Circuits and Assizes. ) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) moved, 1 
page 38, line 14, after “circuit,” in- 
sert— 


‘‘ All Orders in Council made in pursuance of 
this section shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament within such time, and shall be sub- 
ject to be annulled in such manner as is in this 
Act provided.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 43, line 41, after the word ‘‘ Act,” to 
insert the words “ Provided however, That the 
late clerk of the records of the Court of Chan- 
cery, whose office was abolished by ‘ The Courts 
of Law Officers (Ireland) Act, 1867,’ and who 
sti’l continues an officer of said court, shall not, 
in any arrangement or transfer of offices under 
this Act, be required to discharge any duties 
save analogous duties to those performed by him 
at the time of the passing of said first-mentioned 
Act,” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 85 (The Superior Court may 
remit to the Civil Bill Court ejectments 
brought in High Court of Justice) 
struck out. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


WINTER ASSIZE ACT (1876) EXTENSION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
extend the provisions of “The Winter Assize 
Act, 1876,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Cross and Mr. Arrornry GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 276.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8rd August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance * 
(171); Superannuation (Mercantile Marine 
Fund Officers) * (172) ; Treasury Chest Fund * 
(173). 

Second Reading—Building Societies Act (1874) 
Amendment* (163); Saint Catherine’s Har- 
bour, Jersey * (158). 

Committee—Legal Practitioners * [142]; Solway 
Salmon Fisheries * (162). 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— New Memner Sworn—Alfred 
Mellor Watkin, esquire, for Great Grimsby. 
Punuic Brts—Second Reading—Colonial Stock 

[228]. 

Committee discharged—Referred to the Committee 
of Selection—Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.) * 
[265]. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [252]; Local Government 
3oard’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Joint Boards) (re-comm.)* [269]; County 
Officers and Courts (Ireland) ,(re-comm.) 
[254]; Prisons (Ireland) (re-comm.)* [219]; 
Prisons (Scotland) (re-comm.) [124]; Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act Amendment * [264]. 

Considered as amended—South Africa [195]. 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) * [260]; Canal Boats* [247], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn — Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees 
(re-comm.) * [130]; Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices * [163]; Ancient Monu- 
ments (re-comm.) * [240]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


7. Qor— 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved to 
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section 4, line 7, by inserting, after 
‘¢ situate,’ 

“and where any common or commonable land 
is intended to be taken, such notice shall con- 
tain the name of such common or commonable 
land (if any), and the name of any parish or 
township in which such land is situate, together 
with an estimate of the quantity of such com- 
mon or commonable land proposed to be taken.” 


His object was to insure that the com- 
moners and the public should receive 
due notice of what was proposed to be 
done. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS supported 
the Motion. 

Mr. RAIKES thought the alteration 
would be a great improvement. 


Standing Order, Part 2, No. 30, was 
read, and amended by inserting in 
line 3, after the word ‘‘ therein,’ the 
words ‘‘or where power is sought to 
take any common or commonable land 
as the case may be : ”’—And by inserting 
in line 6, after the word ‘ cemetery,” 
the words ‘‘common or commonable 
land.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—morhor== 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
DISMISSAL OF JOHN M‘GOVAN—AN 
“HONOURABLE” ACQUITTAL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is true that 
John M‘Govan was dismissed from his 
position as teacher of Conimas National 
School, county Cavan, in February 1875, 
on a charge of writing a threatening 
letter ; whether, at Summer Assizes, in 
same year, the Attorney General re- 
fused to prosecute on the ground that 
the letter was not of a threatening na- 
ture; whether the National Board re- 
fused to confirm his appointment to 
Derryral National School, on the charge 
of his having sent the threatening letter, 
although he had been honourably ac- 
quitted of the charge ; and, if these facts 
are true, whether he will recommend any 
compensation to John M‘Govan, seeing 
he was fifteen years a teacher under the 
National Board ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 





amend the Standing Orders, Part 2, 





have made inquiry into the facts of this 
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case, and I find that John M‘Govan was 
arrested in February, 1875, on a charge 
of having written a threatening letter. 
In the first instance he was admitted to 
bail, but he was again arrested on notice 
being given by his surety that he had 
reason to think he was going to leave 
the district.. The then Attorney General 
did not direct a prosecution, being of 
opinion that the terms of the letter 
itself were not sufficient to sustain one. 
But although this was technically the 
case, the letter was obviously of a me- 
nacing character, and was followed by 
a grave outrage on the person to whom 
it was written; and M‘Govan admitted 
that he had written it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was dismissed from his 
office of teacher, and the National 
Board have since refused to confirm his 
appointment to another school. It does 
not seem to me a case for compensa- 
tion, nor can it properly be said that 
he was ‘‘honourably acquitted of the 
charge” against him. His misconduct 
was sufficient to establish his disqualifi- 
cation for the office of a National teacher, 
though it was considered-not to amount 
to a legal crime. 


SCOTLAND—SHEEP KILLED BY DOGS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE DOUGLAS asked theSe- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in consequence of the large 
increase within the last ten years in the 
number of dogs in Great Britain, and 
the great injury and loss occasioned by 
ownerless dogs wandering about the 
country, as proved by Returns Nos. 
308 and 309, recently presented to the 
House, showing the destruction of up- 
wards of 2,000 sheep, by dogs, within 
the last three years, in the southern 
counties of Scotland, he will take into 
consideration what means can be adopted 
for the purpose of affording greater pro- 
tection to farmers from disturbance and 
injury to their sheep and other stock by 
stray dogs ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had not overlooked these Re- 
turns. He very much regretted the loss 
which had occurred in the manner de- 
scribed; but at the present moment he 
could not see his way to further legisla- 
tion on the subject, although he should 
be glad to receive any communication 
from the hon, Member in regard to it. 
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Meanwhile, he suggested it would be 
extremely interesting if local authorities 
would furnish him with anything like a 
Return showing the number of dogs on 
which the tax was paid, as distinguished 
from the number that were not taxed. 
He believed it would be found that there 
were a large number on which the tax 
had not been paid. He might remind 
the hon. Member that two acts of Parlia- 
ment were already in existence, one re- 
lating to England, and the other to Scot- 
land alone. A great deal might be done 
under those Acts, and the local autho- 
rities might well be called upon to act 
under them. 


SEWAGE — THE LIERNUR SYSTEM— 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether any proper examination has 
been made, under the direction of 
the Local Government Board, of the 
Liernur system of sewage ; and, if 
he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, Copies of the following Corres- 
pondence:—A. Scott to the Committee, 
25th September 1875, and R. Rawlin- 
son’s reply thereto ; A. Scott to R. Raw- 
linson, 26th October 1876; R. Rawlin- 
son to A. Scott, 27th October 1876; A. 
Scott to Local Government Board, 3rd 
January 1877; Reply to ditto; A. Scott 
to R. Rawlinson, 2nd May 1877; Reply 
to ditto; A. Scott to R. Rawlinson, 13th 
June 1877; Letter of Dr. Egeling and 
A. Scott on Public Health, 1st June 
1877? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : About two 
years ago I cqused a general inquiry to 
be made into existing systems of sewage 
disposal in respect of which money had 
been borrowed with sanction of the 
Government. The inquiry was under- 
taken by my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), 
then Parliamentary Secretary, and Mr. 
Rawlinson, Chief Engineering Inspector, 
of the Local Government Board. In the 
course of their proceedings incidental to 
the inquiry they examined, with, I think, 
sufficient minuteness, into the Liernur 
system, and the result of their examina- 
tion will be found in the Report which 
has been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. The letters specified in the 
Question of the hon. Member were 
neither addressed to nor written by the 
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Local Government Board or myself, and 
I cannot therefore undertake to lay them 
on the Table of the House. 


THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1876.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is true that Her Majesty’s Government 
have declined to make any contribution 
towards the expenses incurred at the 
late Bruxelles International Exhibition, 
although the Government exhibits sent 
to Bruxelles entailed an extra expense on 
the Executive Committee of £738 14s. 5d.; 
whether they are aware that every other 
European Government which sent ex- 
hibits to Bruxelles has defrayed the costs 
and expenses attending thereon; whe- 
ther it is not the fact that upon the re- 
port of the Special Commissioners sent 
to Bruxelles by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the inventions there exhibited for 
the relief of the wounded in war, have 
been introduced into the Ambulance 
Department of the British Army; and, 
whether the Government are aware that, 
in consequence of their refusal to make 
any contribution towards the expenses, 
the executive of the Bruxelles Interna- 
tional Exhibition have been called upon 
to discharge the remaining liability 
amounting to nearly £700? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer to the first Question 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, it is 
true that the Government have declined 
to make any contribution towards the 
expenses incurred at the late Brussels 
International Exhibition. With regard 
to the other Questions, I have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the facts stated 
in the Question; but I do not know that I 
have any official information to give with 
regard to the cost incurred or the 
amount of the liability which may have 
fallen on the Executive Committee. It 
is the fact that some of the inventions 
that were exhibited for the relief of the 
wounded in war have been introduced 
into the ambulance department of the 
British Army; but I have not thought 
it necessary to make any minute inqui- 
ries into these matters for this reason— 
the first request made to the Treasury 
as to the proposed Vote towards the 
expenses of the Exhibition was made in 
January, 1876, and it was then distinctly 
declined. The Treasury stated that 
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they could not undertake to propose a 
Vote for such a purpose. In May the 
same year the Committee made a fur- 
ther application to the Treasury that 
provision might be made for exhibits 
connected with the means of saving lives 
and other matters to be sent to Brus- 
sels and exhibited by the Government. 
The request was considered and distinctly 
declined. The Treasury expressed their 
regret to find it necessary to lay down 
such a rule; but they could not propose 
a Vote except at the distinct request of 
the Government where the Exhibition 
was held. The Committee were clearly 
given to understand that they must not 
expect any pecuniary aid even in re- 
spect of those articles which were sent 
from a Government Department. If 
after so distinct an arrangement, the 
Committee chose to send any articles in 
respect of which expenses were incurred, 
they must be considered to have done 
so at their own risk. 


PARLIAMENT—OBSTRUCTION OF PUB- 
LIC BUSINESS—THE SITTING OF 
JULY 31—AUGUST 1.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I have a 
Question on the Paper on which I 
have to offer a word of explanation. I 
beg to refer to what occurred on the 2nd 
and 3rd of July—to the number of divi- 
sions which were taken on the Motion 
for Adjournment. There is no necessity 
of referring at length to what occurred 
so recently as this week. I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is his intention, as Leader of this 
House, to propose any means by which 
this House may mark and record its 
sense of the great inconvenience to which 
this House was on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday last put by the obstructive con- 
duct of a very small minority of its 
Members ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: So far asI have been able to 
collect the opinion of the House, I think 
it is in favour of making no formal re- 
cord of the proceedings to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers. I think, on the 
whole, the impression—which is entirely 
my own impression—is that it will be 
more dignified and altogether better 
that we should leave the record which 
stands upon the Journals of the House 
to speak for itself. I trust we shall have 
no repetition of such scenes as those 
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that have lately occurred. But if, un- 
fortunately, any attempts to repeat them 
should occur, the House will know how 
to deal with them. 


INDIA—THE GARRISON OF PERIM. 
QUESTION. 


Tue O’DONOGHUE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther it was owing to the paucity of sub- 
altern officers in the Native Indian 
Army, a field officer was recently de- 
puted to the island of Perim in the Red 
Sea to command the detachment there, 
the said detachment consisting of about 
forty Sepoys, and therefore only a sub- 
altern’s command; and, if so, whether 
such a paucity of officers necessitating 
the employment of superior officers on 
minor duties is under the consideration 
of the Government ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
India Office is not kept informed of the 
officers employed on detachment duties 
in India. In this case, however, the 
regiment which furnished the Perim 
garrison had, it appears from the last 
quarterly Army Lust, three field officers 
and four captains and subalterns pre- 
sent, with 16 Native commissioned offi- 
cers, which is the normal organization 
of a Native Infantry regiment. If, 
therefore, a field officer was sent to 
Perim, it was probably due either to 
ordinary regimental arrangements or to 
the desire of the brigadier-general in 
command to have for special reasons an 
officer of special experience in com- 
mand at the island of Perim, a post 
which, though small, is exceptionally 
important. 


TURKEY—BRITISH REFUGEES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question of which I have not been able 
until within the last minute or so to 
give him private Notice. I received 
this morning from Constantinople a tele- 
gram to this effect—sent by a gentleman 
in whom I have every reason to repose 
much confidence, and I think the Go- 
vernment would be disposed to concur 
with me were I to mention his name. 
I will now read the telegram exactly as 
it stands— 


‘* Desirable to ask Government whether any 
steps taken for assisting destitute British sub- 
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jects in Constantinople or elsewhere, who in 
considerable numbers are arriving.”’ 


The telegram is not quite clear, but we 
see what it means—that this gentleman 
is of opinion that many distressed Bri- 
tish subjects are arriving at Constanti- 
nople who are in need of assistance. 
Considering the urgency of the matter, 
the right hon. Gentleman will excuse 
my asking whether the Government 
have taken any steps to assist destitute 
British subjects; and, if it be incon- 
venient to answer the Question now, I 
will repeat it to-morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: As far as I am aware the 
Government has no information at pre- 
sent on the subject ; butif the right hon. 
Gentleman will give Notice of his Ques- 
tion, I will make inquiries and answer it 
to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


o.oo — 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL.—[Zords.] 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
CONSIDERATION. [BILLS 195, 271.] 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL rose to move, ac- 
cording to Notice, that the Bill be con- 
sidered this day three months. A great 
many Amendments had been introduced 
into the Bill which were wholly un- 
necessary, and 30 or 40 clauses struck 
out, and a few had been amended in a 
direction which seemed to supply some 
more guarantee for Constitutional go- 
vernment and the protection of the Na- 
tive races than was originally provided ; 
but still further and better guarantees 
were required for Constitutional govern- 
ment of the different States than the 
proposed Confederation would afford. 
Most of the objections to the Bill still 
remained unanswered. No answer had 
been made to the objection that the Bill 
was unasked for by those mainly con- 
cerned. Government had been repeatedly 
asked for the evidence of the convenience 
or necessity of this measure; but Go- 
vernment had adduced no proof that this 
or any similar Bill was or would be re- 
quired by the States affected, either now 
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or for some time to come. By clinging 
to the period named for the carrying out 
of the clauses of the Bill the Government 
tacitly admitted that a Bill which had 
been pushed forward with so much 
vehemence was not really required. The 
Cape Colony desired to have nothing to 
with it unless it could be worked so as 
to carry out the policy of the Colony; 
and he feared that, in spite of the ap- 
pearance that the policy adopted was 
that of the Colonial Office, it would 
really be that of the Cape Colony, which 
was in favour, not of federal, but of 
legislative union. If we desired to win 
the support of the Cape Colony, we 
should have to assent to legislative 
union ; and in that case the greater part 
of the time spent upon the Bill would 
have been wasted. The Colony of Gri- 
qualand West, which up to yesterday 
was as free a State as Natal, had not 
asked for it. Besides all those objections, 
the Bill was so studiously vague, being 
unasked for, that it was framed either 
for federal union or legislative union, 
and it contained no provisions for pro- 
tection of the Colonists and Native races 
from mutual injuries. It was known 
from all recent news that had reached 
this country from the Cape that the 
Kaffir population and the European 
Colonists were not safe. Murders were 
committed. The Kaffir King declared 
that he had been deceived by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that instead of 
receiving the Transvaal, which he ex- 
pected would be given to him, this 
legislation was proposed. Her Majesty’s 
Government, with singular reticence, 
had kept back their project for federa- 
tion until towards the end of the Session; 
but the project would prove a disturbing 
cause in the South African Colonies, and 
he would refer, as a proof of that, that 
one of the Native Chiefs was going abaut 
among his kinsmen, and arousing their 
passions to excitement and alarm. The 
matter was most serious, and the Native 
population interpret the legislation as a 
combination of the White men against 
the Black men. The Chiefs, according 
to Sir Henry Barkly, were combining for 
the protection of their race, and 
the European population, on their 
part, were full of apprehension as 
to the consequences that might result 
from this legislation. This Bill would 
be a danger to the Native population, 
because it took away liberties to it with 
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one hand which it gave with the other. 
These Colonies were not ripe for con- 
federation. The Colony of the Cape 
could alone pretend to anything like 
civilization. In Natal, for instance, 
there were 20,000 Whites who were 
mere adventurers, and 150,000 poly- 
gamous savages; and yet it was pro- 
posed to confer on these 20,000 diamond- 
dust washers and miners the power to 
override the Native races. He moved 
that the consideration of the Bill be 
deferred for three months—if it were de- 
ferred for 33 months he believed no one 
would be harmed—it would remain a 
dead letter from the day of its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. PARNELL, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that in framing the Bill 
the Government had left out of sight 
the principles which ought to direct fe- 
deration, and had equally disregarded 
the feelings of the people of the Colonies. 
The Bill was a parody on federation, 
and the manner in*which it had been 
discussed in Committee was a parody 
upon legislation. It was worse, for it 
formed a precedent which might be acted 
upon most disastrously hereafter, when- 
ever a tyrant majority desired to over- 
ride the rights of a minority. They had 
shown that, practically speaking, there 
was no limit to the power of the majority 
to alter their Rules, and, having altered 
them, there was no limit to their power 
of abusing them. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to comment on the clauses of 
the Bill, when— 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order, amid 
some expressions of disapproval, and 
asked Mr. Speaker whether the hon. 
Member, at that stage of the Bill, was 
at liberty to refer to separate clauses 
of it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: A reference in de- 
tail to the several clauses of the Bill is, 
at this stage of it, no doubt out of Order ; 
but a reference to one particular clause 
of it, as an illustration of the argument, 
is in Order, and the hon. Member is 
therefore in Order in taking that course. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
much obliged to Mr. Speaker for his 
protection. The hon. Member proceeded 
to say that the magnitude of the Bill 
was greatly in excess of the apparent 
requirements of the occasion. What 
was actually wanted was simply en en- 
abling Bill to authorize Her Majesty’s 
Government to do whatever they pleased 
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in the matter. Instead of being a Bill 
to give certain options to these States, 
it was rather a Bill to enable an Order 
in Council to override the authority of 
Parliament, to take away from these 
Colonies, with the exception of Cape Oo- 
lony, all their legislative power, and to 
join them together in any way the Crown 
might see fit. The Cape Colony had 
a representative system, but what of the 
unfortunate Transvaal Republic, which 
had been annexed? What of the Orange 
Free State, whose forcible annexation 
they contemplated ? and what of Natal? 
These Colonies, he maintained, would be 
perfectly helpless under the arrange- 
ments which the Bill made. With half 
the Members of the Legislative Chamber 
nominated by the Government, it would 
be easy to procure a vote that would 
override the wishes of the people and 
decide peremptorily on the question of 
federation or of union. It would have 
been far better if the Government had 
plainly avowed their object, and given 
to the Bill a title more in conformity 
with it. In that case the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) would have 
been spared many anxious moments, 
and the House itself much contention, 
and a great deal of bad language. 
‘“* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in Order in saying that bad 
language is used in the House by other 
hon. Members, and I must call upon 
him to withdraw the expression. 

Mr. PARNELL would at once with- 
draw the expression. He had, of late, 
been accustomed to read so much bad 
language in the newspapers, that he 
hoped that would be accepted in excuse 
for his transgression. The policy of the 
Government had tended in the direction 
of creating a system which should be 
under the direct control of the Cabinet 
at home, without reference to the true 
interest of the Colonies. If this had not 
been the case, the House of Commons 
would not have lost its character as a 
deliberative Assembly. [Cries of 
“ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, remarking that imputa- 
tions of the kind could not be permitted 
in the House. 

Mr. PARNELL at once withdrew the 
observation. The Bill was not one cal- 
culated to effect the object for which it 
was nominally introduced. The Bill 
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proposed completely to destroy the func- 
tions of the existing Colonial Legislatures, 
to destroy the existing boundaries of the 
Colonies, to cut up the Colonies into 
what were called Provinces, and to give to 
the Provinces what were called Provincial 
Councils. But these Provincial Councils 
would be but poor and paltry substitutes 
for the local Legislatures of which these 
Colonies would be deprived. The Pro- 
vincial Councils would not be representa- 
tive of the opinion of the people, inas- 
much as they were to remain in existence 
for such time as Her Majesty in Council 
should appoint. Why did not this Bill 
follow the example of the Canada Confe- 
deration Bill, and make provision for the 
continuance of the Legislative Assemblies 
of these Colonies? The result of such 
a measure would be to preclude Cape 
Colony from joining the Confedera- 
tion, because she could not do so without 
surrendering her Legislative Assembly. 
And how had we treated the Transvaal ? 
We had seized the opportunity of con- 
quering that brave little Colony at the 
moment when she was engaged fighting 
with numerous enemies on the other 
side—and then annexed her. The ground 
upon which we had annexed that Colony 
was that slavery existed, and that the 
Natives were badly treated in it. But 
slavery did not now exist there; and if 
the fact that the Natives were badly 
treated was a ground for annexing the 
Colony, we should be laying down a 
rule that would justify any stronger 
Power than ourselves in annexing our 
Colonies. We were told, and that by 
persons who were thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, that a far worse form 
of slavery than that which prevailed in 
the Transvaal existed in one of England’s 
own Colonies at the present moment—a 
Colony in which the Natives were said to 


have been as badly treated as those in 
the Transvaal had been. The fact was 
that we were simply setting up the doc- 
trine of the strong hand. 
thought that this England was an en- 
lightened and a civilized country, and 
that we had laid aside all the principles 
of spoliation and of conquest. In this 
case, however, we had marched troops 
into this Colony where they had no 
business to be, and had annexed a braver 
people than we were ourselves, and one 
far more worthy of liberty than a people 
who did not know what liberty meant. 


He had 


[ ‘* Question !”’] This was very much to 
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the Question. All that we knew abont 
the Transvaal was that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, backed by 1,300 British 
soldiers, was ruling this Colony, about 
the Government of which we were en- 
tirely ignorant ; and that we were asked 
to pay £100,000 for this act of spolia- 
tion. The rights of the Colony of Natal, 
instead of being respected, had been 
placed at the mercy of an Order in Coun- 
cil by this Bill, and those of the Trans- 
vaal had been equally disregarded. In 
fact, there never was such a parody upon 
legislation and confederation as this 
measure presented to us. The Govern- 
ment had never yet told the House what 
their object in passing this Bill was, and 
day after day had been wasted in endea- 
vours to get at the bottom of the Govern- 
ment designs in the matter. It would 
appear from this measure that the Go- 
vernment intended to give these South 
African Colonies no rights or privileges 
whatever, but to place them completely 
at the mercy, not of that House, but of 
Orders in Council. So far from thinking 
that he had gone sufficiently far in his 
opposition to this Bill, he was convinced 
that he had not gone half far enough. 
He was glad to have had an opportunity 
of stating his opinion upon this measure ; 
because, owing to the multitude of sub- 
jects which had engaged the attention 
of Parliament this Session, he had not 
been able to make himself fully ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the Bill 
in time for its second reading. He was 
not then aware of the enormous scope 
of this Bill, and,in common with most 
other hon. Members, he had been de- 
ceived as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of this Bill 
had shown how well he was able to op- 
pose by dilatory means the passage of 
Bills, such as the Ballot Bill and the 
Army Purchase Bill, which were sup- 
posed to infringe on the privileges of his 
class. The hon. Gentleman had shown, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had shown, that while they knew how to 
protect the interests of their own class, 
they knew also how to prevent others 
from protecting the interests of those who 
lay at their mercy. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.’’—(/r. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. Parnell 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he could 
not allow the speech to which they had 
just listened to pass without remark. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
down had intimated that no adequate 
opportunity had been afforded to hon. 
Members to address the House on the 
subject. [Mr. Parnett: In Committee 
on the clauses.] He (Mr. Lowther), on 
the other hand, ventured to say that the 
Bill had been amply discussed at every 
one of its stages. The principle of the 
Bill had been fully discussed on the 
second reading. The Bill was set down 
as the First Order of the Day, and the 
whole time up to the termination of the 
sitting of the House was left at the dis- 
posal of those hon. Gentlemen who chose 
to address it. If hon. Members who 
had devoted attention to the question 
had not addressed the House, it was not 
the fault of the Government. A whole 
night was devoted to the Question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair, another 
night to the 3rd clause, and a day and 
night, prolonged after a fashion for a 
parallel to which we must look back to 
the early period of Scripture History, to 
the other clauses of the Bill. Taking 
into account the long period devoted to 
the consideration of the principles of the 
Bill and the discussions recurring in 
such a manner as to afford any hon. Gen- 
tleman who might have been absent at 
one time an opportunity of hearing all 
that could be said upon the subject at 
another, and thus fully compensating 
him for what he might have lost, he 
might fairly say that the principles of 
the Bill had been discussed ad nauseum. 
He should only disobey the general 
wish of the House if he were to enter 
once more on the question of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. He had already 
treated that question very fully, and, 
notwithstanding what had been said, he 
still adhered to the opinion that he was 
right in devoting a large portion of his 
attention to a subject of great impor- 
tance and interest to the House of Com- 
mons. All he would say now was that 
he could not accept the allegation that 
the annexation of the Transvaal was the 
result of the alleged oppression of the 
Native races by the Boers. As long as 
the people of the Transvaal confined 
themselves simply to those matters 
which ciemecnul, themselves only, and 
with which we had nothing to do, we 
should not have interfered. He had 
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stated positively that they were entitled 
to govern themselves as they pleased, 
provided always that they did not act in 
any way to the prejudice or injury of 
Her Majesty’s Odlomtad. That was the 
policy he laid down, and he entirely re- 
pudiated anything of a humanitarian 
character in the matter. The action of 
Her Majesty’s Government was solely, 
expressly, and avowedly caused by the 
imminent danger to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, brought about by the external 
policy of the Transvaal. And with re- 
gard to the Orange Free State, he most 
distinctly repudiated any idea that its 
‘‘ forcible annexation” was contem- 
plated by the Government. On the 
contrary, it was the desire of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to continue those 
friendly relations with the Orange Free 
State which had characterized the inter- 
course between them up to the present 
time. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
of 19 or 20 clauses having been struck 
out of the Bill; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man could have spared from some of his 
multifarious occupations time to exa- 
mine the Bill more closely, he would 
have seen that only 13 clauses had been 
struck out—all, except one, being mat- 
ters of the purest detail. He hoped 
the House would excuse him for not 
entering into further details. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Clause 3 (Declaration of union and 
provision for its completion). 


Mr. O’DONNELL proposed, in page 
2, line 8, after ‘‘Council,’”’ to insert 
‘‘issued within two years from the pass- 
ing of this Act.” He said that his ob- 
ject was that a vague measure like this 
should not be left for an indefinite time 
to beat about the four corners of the 
world. In the course of five years the 
whole history of Europe might be 
changed, and the Government might be 
perplexed to find that they had this 
business of the Confederation on their 
hands. He hoped the Government 
would be able to accept the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 3, after the word “ Council,”’ 
to insert the words “‘issued within two years 
from the passing of this Act.””—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. O'DONNELL proposed, in the 
same clause, line 5, after ‘‘ legislatures,”’ 
to insert ‘‘after the constituencies have 
been consulted.” He thought that be- 
fore the formation of any union the 
constituencies had a right to be con- 
sulted as well as the Legislature. It 
would not be fair to press on the people 
a Confederation to which they might ob- 
ject—particularly when the nominee 
element prevailed to such an extent. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 5, after the word ‘‘ Legisla- 
tures,” to insert the words “after the consti- 
tuencies have been consulted.” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mer. J. LOWTHER said, that five 
years would not pass without an appeal 
to the electors in the Colonies possess- 
ing Representative Assemblies ; but if 
the scheme were handicapped with this 
Amendment, it was possible that the 
very object in view might be defeated. 

Mr. COURTNEY urged that the Bill 
as it stood would leave it possible for a 
Legislature to vote one way and its 
electors immediately after to vote an- 
other—a danger which had occurred in 
Canada, and which it was desirable to 
guard against in this case. The second 
argument of the Under Secretary was 
most remarkable, for it implied that 
the danger was that the constituencies 
would reject Confederation. He should 
have been glad to hear from a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet some sort of reason 
for objecting to so Constitutional a pro- 
viso. An Order in Council might be 
issued before an election could take 
place; and he submitted that the Le- 

islature should not have power to effect 
onfederation if the constituencies were 
opposed to it. 
rn. GORST said, the idea of the 
Under Secretary was that the electors 
were now in favour of confederation, 
and it would be a misfortune if this 
House were to say that their Repre- 
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sentatives should not vote for it with- 
out subjecting the constituencies to a 
penal dissolution. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 18; Noes 
173: Majority 155.—(Div. List, No. 296.) 


Ayrs— Barclay,J.W. Briggs, W. E. 
Burt, T. Butt, I. Courtney, L. H. 
Cowen, J. Faweett, H. Ferguson, R. 
Gray, E.D. MHavelock,SirH. James, W. H. 


Jenkins, E. 
O’Beirne,'Capt. Parnell, C. S. 
Richard, H. 

TrLLtErs—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Lawson,SirW. Nolan, Captain 
Power, J. O’C. 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved, in page 2, 
line 6, to leave out ‘“‘ Union ”’ and insert 
‘‘Confederation.” The effect of his 
Amendment would be that the new 
Union would be called the South Afri- 
can ‘‘ Confederation,” and it could not 
then be mixed up with the Canadian 
‘‘ Dominion ”’ or the United States. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 6, to leave out the word ‘ Union,’ 
and insert the word ‘‘ Confederation,” — 
(Hr. O’ Donnell, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if the 
word ‘“‘ Union”’ were retained, it would 
enable the Colonies to choose either a 
closer or a looser title, as they might pre- 
fer the word ‘‘ Union ”’ or ‘‘ Confedera- 
tion.”” The clause gave power to Her 
Majesty to declare the Confederation 
‘‘with name and designation as to Her 
Majesty may seem fit.” 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘Union’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Provinces). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, before the word “The,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Before the first assembling 
of the Union Parliament.’”’—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER pointed out that 
the sub-section of the 3rd clause ren- 
dered the Amendment unnecessary. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. Gorst 
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Clause 9 (Constitution of Privy Coun- 
cil of the Union). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved an Amend- 
ment providing that all alterations in 
the Members of such Privy Council 
should be effected on the advice of 
Ministers responsible to the Union 
Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 16, after the word “ general,” 
to insert the words “always providing that 
such additions to and such removals from the 
said Privy Council shall take place by the ad- 
vice of ministers responsible to the Union Par- 
liament.”’—(Mr. O° Donnell.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Olause 16 (Privileges, &c., of Houses). 

Mr. COURTNEY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 4, line 30, at 
end, to add— 

“ And until the passing of such Act the said 
privileges, immunities, and powers shall be the 
same as those at the time of the passing of this 
Act held, enjoyed, and exercised by the Com- 
mons House of Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and by the 
Members thereof.” 

Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 19 (Constitution of House of 
Assembly). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 5, after the word “ Parlia- 
ment,” to insert the words “acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Provincial Councils or Parlia- 
ments.” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved a proposal, 
that Members of the Union Parliament 
should be paid for their services. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 9, after the word “ qualifica- 
tions,” to insert the words “and the members 
shall be remunerated for their services at such 
rates.” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


After some observations from Mr. E. 
JENKINS in opposition to, and from Mr. 
PaRNELL in support of, the Amendment, 

Mr. J. WTHER opposed the 
Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 6; Noes 
194: Majority 188.—(Div. List, No. 297.) 
Ayzs — Burt, T. 
Macdonald, A. Nolan, Capt. 

Power, J. O’C. 
TrLiers—Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. Biggar. 


Cowen, J. 
Parnell, C. 8. 


Clause 20 (Summoning of House of 
Assembly). 


On the Motion of Mr. O’Donnet1, 
Amendment made, in page 5, line 17, 
before ‘‘in,”’ insert ‘‘ but at least once 
a-year.”” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 21 (Decennial re-adjustment 
of representation). 

Mr. COURTNEY moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that changes brought 
to light by the decennial census should 
operate in producing re-adjustments both 
in the Legislative Council and in the 
House of Assembly. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 23, after the word “ pro- 
vinces,” to insert the words “whether in the 
Legislative Council or in the House of Assem- 
bly.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER pointed out that 
ample power was given by Clauses 33 
and 56 to alter the composition of the 
Councils as might be thought expedient. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 26 (Disallowanee by Order in 
Council of Act assented to by Governor 
General). 

Mr. O'DONNELL moved that the 
clause be struck out. The provisions 
of the clause were extremely unsatis- 
factory. The clause permitted that an 
Act passed by the Colonial Legislature, 
and sent home to this country, might 
be pigeon-holed for two years in the 
Colonial Office, and then be disallowed 
by the Crown. Thus delay might en- 
tail very serious pain and loss on Her 
Majesty’s subjects in South Africa, 
where interests might have grown up 
under a belief in the efficacy of the 
local Act. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 26.—( Mr. O’ Donnell.) 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the Mo- 
tion on the ground that the clause was 
in the usual form, and that the words 
used were formal words. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 26 stand part 
of the Bill,’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Council for each province). 


Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the Members of the 
Provincial Legislatures and the House of 
Assembly be elected by the British male 
subjects of the age of 21 and upwards, 
and that due representation of the Na- 
tives be also provided for by leave 
of Her Majesty, and without endanger- 
ing the Government. His object was 
to determine how the Provincial Legis- 
latures were to be elected, which was in 
no way determined by the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 10, after the word “such,” to 
insert the words “ councillors or councillors and 
members of assembly elected, until the Provin- 
cial Council concerned otherwise directs, by the 
vote of every male British subject aged twenty- 
one years or upwards being a householder in 
such province, and of such number, and elected 
for such term, as the Queen may direct: Pro- 
vided always, That provision shall be made for 
the due representation of the natives in the 
Provincial Councils, in such manner as shall be 
deemed by Her Majesty without danger to the 
stability of the government.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 5; Noes 
188: Majority 183.—(Div. List, No. 298.) 


Ayes — Biggar, J.G. Cameron, C. 
Nolan, Capt. Power, J. O’C. Trevelyan,G.O. 
TreLLeERs—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Donnell. 


Clause 37 (Distribution of powers 
may be varied). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved the omission 
of the clause. It was impossible to per- 
mit the Home Government to abrogate 
the action of the Legislature of the 
Union they were now creating. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 37,as amended.—( Ir. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the clause did: 
no more than embody the principles of 
an Act which had been in operation for 
the past century, and which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he must differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
Act was to be varied by Order in Council 
he failed to see what use the Act would 
be. It only showed that the Bill was a 
mere sham from beginning to end, that 
it did not respect the rights of the Co- 
lonies and States concerned, and that 
no real scheme of Confederation could 
possibly be carried otit by the Imperial 
Government. It was a pity that time 
had been wasted over this Bill. The Go- 
vernment might have been satisfied with 
passing the first three clauses; those 
which followed would only plunge the 
Government into difficulties. Butit was 
futile for him to urge anything. The 
result of the last division was sufficient 
to show that it was perfectly absurd— 
useless for a few Members to contend 
against the drift of opinion which pre- 
vailed in the House upon this question. 
It would, however, be regretted that the 
Bill had been hurried through the House 
in the way it had been. He supported 
his hon. Friend’s proposal to omit the 
clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 37, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Articles duty free within 
Union). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 33, after the word “ pro- 
vinces,” to insert the words “unless otherwise 
provided in the articles of Union of any pro- 
vince or Confederated State.”—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 


Clause 55 (Laws respecting natives to 
be reserved). 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
to leave out from the word ‘‘ thereon,” 
in line 13, to the word ‘ opportunity,” 
in line 16, inclusive.—(I/r. O’ Donnell.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Power to Her Majesty to 
authorize annexation to Cape or Natal 
of certain territories. ) 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved, in page 
18, line 88, the omission of the words 
‘‘or of Natal.” He objected to giving 
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the Governor of Natal power to annex 
anything. The Colony had practically 
no constitution, and consisted of 20,000 
nondescript Whites and one of the 
worst Native populations in the whole 
of Africa. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, on the part of the 
Government, accepted the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Bill to be read the third time 7b- 
morrow. 


COLONIAL STOCK BILL.—[Br1z 228.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. James Lowther.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that its clauses had been most carefully 
considered, and that it would render 
great benefit to the Colonies. It pro- 
posed to authorize the Colonies to issue 
stock in this country under very care- 
fully-considered regulations, and to en- 
able a register of these stocks to be kept 
in London. It was a measure which 
was very earnestly desired by the Colo- 
nists. 

In reply to Questions from Mr. Monx, 
Sir AnpREw Lusk, and Mr. ParneEx1, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Bill 
would involve no charge on the Imperial 
revenue. Provision was made that the 
holders of the stock should have the 
most complete notice that it was to be 
issued on the security of the Colonies 
only, au.d that the Imperial Government 
would be in no way responsible for it. 
The provisions of the Bill were limited 
solely to stock issued on the responsi- 
bility of the Colonial Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MR. P. LAVERY. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BIGGAR rose to call attention 
to the case of Mr. P. Lavery, who, at 
the Crumlin Petty Sessions, charged 
certain persons with wilful and corrupt 
perjury, said to have been committed 
with reference to a charge of assault 
which had been brought against him in 
the same Court, and which had been 
sent for trial to the Antrim Quarter Ses- 
sions, where, however, it was not allowed 
to go to the jury. Owing to repeated 
adjournments the hearing of the charge 
of perjury extended over 14 months and 
involved Lavery in expenses to the 
amount of £120. Ultimately the case 
was dismissed, although, in his opinion, 
it was clearly proved that the witnesses 
who had appeared against Lavery were 
guilty of perjury. The hon. Member 
contended that in these circumstances 
the magistrates—Messrs. Lyons, Doug- 
las, and M‘Clintock—had failed to do 
their duty. He therefore moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into their 
conduct. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of Messrs. Lyons, Douglas, and 
M‘Clintock, at Crumlin petty sessions, regarding 
Mr. P. Lavery,”—(Mr. Biggar,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, a few 
words would satisfy the House that there 
was no necessity of appointing a Select 
Committee to consider this case. He did 
not know these three magistrates, and the 
proper course would be to bring their 
conduct, if it had been improper, before 
the Lord Chancellorof Ireland. The ques- 
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tion raised now was whether these gen- 
tlemen had acted wrongly in not suiting 
certain persons to be tried for perjury 
before a jury; but no case was made 
out for doing that. Mr. Lavery was 
rightly acquitted ; but the learned Judge 
who tried the case did not recommend 
that the witnesses should be indicted for 
perjury. Naturally feeling aggrieved he 
took steps to prosecute the witnesses ; 
but the magistrates, after careful con- 
sideration, came to the conclusion that 
they would not be justified in commit- 
ting the parties for trial. He thought 
it would be a grave injustice to say that 
the House should, upon the statement 
of the hon. Member for Cavan, agree to 
the high prerogative process against 
these magistrates which was now pro- 
posed. He had himself to consider many 
cases of persons who, having been ac- 
quitted of crimes, wished to prosecute 
the witnesses who had given evidence 
against them; but in most cases he as- 
sumed that those witnesses were simply 
mistaken, and always thought that it 
required grave consideration before di- 
recting a criminal prosecution against 
parties who might have acted bond fide, 
though erroneously. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) (re-committed) BILL.—[Brxx 254.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 24th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses 68 to 82, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 83 (Fixing and collection of 
fees and stamp duties). 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER (for the 
O’Conor Don) moved in page 34, line 36, 
at end, to add— 


“Provided always, That all Stamp Duties 
levied under the authority of this, or any of the 
other aforesaid Acts, shall be regulated on the 
ad valorem principle and in proportion to the 
value of the property sought to be recovered, or 
for which a civil bill decree is granted.” 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, he could 
not accept the precise words of the 
Amendment, but he should accept it 
substantially on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 84 and 85 agreed to. 
Clause 86 (Recorders). 


Mr. LAW moved, in page 38, line 19, 
to leave out ‘‘twothousand five hundred,” 
and insert ‘‘three thousand.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clauses 87 and 88 agreed to. 


Clause 89 (Transfer of chairmen). 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
the omission of the Clause. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause struck out. 
Clause 90, 91, and 92 agreed to. 


Clause 93 (Certain chairmen not to 
practise). 

Mr. MELDON moved to omit the 
clause, which provided that— 

‘*No person who after the passing of this Act 
shall be appointed chairman of any county or of 
any permanent union of counties shall practise 
atthe bar, or as a special pleader, or equity drafts- 
man, or be directly or indirectly concerned as 
a conveyancer, notary public, solicitor, or at- 
torney. 

The Civil Bill Courts in Ireland com- 
manded public esteem, and he ascribed 
their success to the fact that the Judges 
of the Court were practising barristers, 
and were never withdrawn from their 
practice. Those who sought to establish 
a new system relied upon the fact that 
the Courts had worked badly up to the 
present time. It would be very injurious 
if these gentlemen were taken away from 
access to the Four Courts Library, and 
from influence of the Bar in these Courts. 
The check of the opinion of the Bar was 
a most valuable one upon the decisions 
of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
Nor was that all. It was most desirable 
that a Judge should keep up his legal 
reading, and that he should not go down 
to the country entirely isolated from 
contact with his own Profession to ad- 
minister a sort of rough-and-ready justice 
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amongst the laymen. Moreover, a large 
number of cases coming before their 
Courts were land cases, and it was im- 
possible for the Chairmen to command 
the confidence of the poor if they were 
seen to be living ot familiarly asso- 
ciating with the gentry of the county. 
Of course, if they lived in the county 
and associated with the upper classes, as 
they would do if dissociated from prac- 
tice and their Profession, their impar- 
tiality would command far less confidence 
than at present. He thought it most 
undesirable that they should be thus 
dissociated and be thus exposed to local 
influences, and for that reason he moved 
the omission of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 93.—( Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. LAW said, he had never found 
that any inconvenience had arisen from 
Irish County Chairmen, he would not say 
gerne” but continuing in attendance 
on the Four Courts. No doubt, the 
English County Court Judges were pro- 
hibited from practice; but the sheriffs 
depute of Scotland retained their prac- 
tice, and it was even made a condition of 
their tenure of office that they should 
continue in attendance on the Courts of 
Session in Edinburgh. The analogy of 
Scotland was much more pertinent to 
Ireland than that of England, because 
in England there were no land cases, nor 
were there any criminal cases coming 
before the English County Court Judges, 
as there were before the Irish Chairmen 
and the sheriffs depute in Scotland. 
What sort of confidence, he might ask, 
would tenants feel in the decisions of 
Judges who had dined the day before 
with the landlord? Or how could they 
be sure that proper confidence would be 
felt in the decision of a Judge resident 
in a district and exposed to local influ- 
ence in the case of a party riot, which 
would unfortunately happen again as it 
had happened before? Let the Judge 
go, as now, into the country to do his 
work, and when that was done, let him 
return to his usual practice in Dublin. 
He would support the Motion for the 
rejection of the clause. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that he trusted the 
Government would assent to the omis- 
sion of the clause. He thought that it 
was desirable to protect the Judges in 
Ireland as much as possible from the 
suspicion of being influenced by local 
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circumstances. And as the result of this 
clause would be to expose them to that 
suspicion, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would consent to its omission. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that although 
the Scotch sheriffs and their substitutes 
were at one time required to attend the 
Courts in Edinburgh, this obligation 
was no longer imposed on them. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS supported 
the clause. He contended that the true 
analogy for the Irish Chairmen was the 
English County Court Judges, who were 
prohibited from private practice. 

Mr. A. MOORE observed that if the 
principle of the clause were carried out, 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
Judge of one Superior Court practising 
in another. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the Go- 
vernment would abide by the clause, 
and ridiculed the idea that an assistant 
barrister could be bribed by a dinner 
given to him by a country gentleman. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
these gentlemen were not getting one 
single penny in addition to their salaries, 
but were getting a very large amount of 
additional labour. The Chairman in the 
West Riding of Cork dined with no man, 
and he did so upon the ground that he 
felt he ought tobe above suspicion. He 
had asked him to dine with him, and 
the Chairman had invariably refused, 
his feeling being that he ought to be 
above suspicion of taking a bribe. That 
was the feeling of the Chairmen in Ire- 
land themselves, and the majority of 
the Chairmen in Ireland would not dine 
with any country gentleman. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) seemed to think that that was 
an argument in favour of the clause. 
He also said that when County Court 
Judges sat at table, they sat with the 
magistrates among whom they were 
working. They were sitting with them, 
acting with them, deciding with them, 
and passing judgment with them. Was 
that the case in England? The county 
Court Judge of England made acquaint- 
ance with the gentlemen in the county, 
and that was also the case in Ireland. 
He, however, supported the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kildare upon different grounds. 
If this Bill became law, he defied any 
first-class Chairman to discharge the 
duties of the county and also practise. 
He thought the effect of the clause 
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would be that if they. excluded the 
County Court Chairman from practising 
it would come to this—they would be 
dissociated altogether from the Bar. He 
thought the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would do well if he would eliminate 
the clause from the Bill. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN could not see 
the force of the arguments adduced by 
the hon. Member who had last spoken. 
The Chairmen must live somewhere and 
dine somewhere ; if they did not keep 
houses and did not dine with the landed 
proprietors, then they must dine at 
hotels, where they would meet with the 
farmer class, and the same objection 
might be taken with equal justice 
against their dining with the farmers. 

Mr. STACPOOLE observed that the 
greatest dressing he ever received in 
respect to his duties as a landlord was 
from the Chairman of his own county, 
and yet that gentleman had frequently 
dined with him, 

Mr. MURPHY could not see why 
the clause should be retained. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK thought 
it of considerable importance that the 
County Chairmen should be kept au 
courant with the changes of the law. 

Cartan NOLAN pointed out that the 
Chairmen ought to be above the suspi- 
cion of taking a bribe. The adoption 
of the clause would have the effect of 
cutting off, or rather preventing, the 
Chairmen from having any association 
with each other, or consulting together 
over points of importance certain to 
spring up in the course of their juris- 
diction. 

Mr. SHAW hoped the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. There 
was little fear that a Chairman would 
cut himself off entirely from legal opi- 
nions; but the habits of the Bar were 
certainly not those to bring on to the 
Bench. If these gentlemen, though 
sitting on the Bench at other times, 
were in the habit of receiving large fees 
from parties, it would be impossible for 
them altogether to free themselves from 
the influence of pounds, shillings, and 

ence. 

Mr. CALLAN argued against any 
change in the existing system. There 
were many gentlemen whose decisions 
were accepted and generally quoted with 
the greatest confidence, and carried as 
much weight as the decisions of any 
Judge on the Bench, 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in supportin, 
the clause, said, much had been sai 
on both sides for and against it, 
and had been well said; but the best 
course the Committee could adopt was 
to retain the clause. They were now 
trying to establish a new system of Judi- 
cature in Ireland, and by the provisions 
of the Bill the Chairmen of the County 
Courts would recéive £1,400 a-year 
each. In his opinion there need not be 
any apprehension that the Judges, in 
associating with the magistrates and 
country gentlemen, would in any way 
be influenced by their decisions. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
the clause meant this—It was proposed 
that eight Judges should retire on pen- 
sions of £1,050 a-year, and that new 
Judges should be appointed at £1,400 
a-year each. He considered the arrange- 
ment bad, and he hoped the clause would 
be rejected. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 105; 
Noes 32: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 299.) 


Mr. MELDON moved the following 
clauses :— 

(Extension of jurisdiction of sec. 5 of Act 22 
Vic. c. 14.) 

“The fifth section of the Act twenty-second 
Victoria, chapter fourteen, shall be read and 
construed as if the words ten pounds were 
therein substituted for the words two pounds, 
wherever the words two pounds occur therein, 
and the jurisdictions thereby conferred shall be 
extended accordingly.” 


Under the Act he had mentioned the 
jurisdiction of the petty sessions was ex- 
tended to the recovery of small debts not 
exceeding £2, and to the extent of £10 
in certain cases of dispute between 
master and servant, and of £5 in sales 
in markets or fairs. The extension of 
the jurisdiction to £10 would be a great 
convenience and saving of expense to 
both debtors and creditors in the small 
towns of Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING op- 
posed the clause, remarking that he be- 
lieved a more disastrous change in the 
law was never proposed. If his hon. 
Friend who had moved the clause only 
looked at the Returns which had been 
made to the House he would see that 
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it was a remarkable fact that the 
people of Ireland did not make use of 
the jurisdiction which was now vested 
in the Petty Sessions Courts. Was it to 
be expected that unpaid magistrates 
would give their time to do the work 
for which the County Chairman were 
now paid? 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule D. 


Mr. LAW moved, in page 46, line 
5, to leave out ‘‘ £1,200,” and insert 
‘« £1,300.” Page 46, line 6, to leave 
out “£1,100,” and insert ‘‘ £1,200.” 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the Committee 
would not agree to increase the salaries 
of those gentlemen. Their offices were 
sinecures, the little work there was to 
do being done by deputies. 

Mr. BUTT said, that this was the 
largest creation of new places that had 
taken place for some time, even in Ire- 
land. He thought it would have been 
better to have abolished the office of 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace and sub- 
stituted the officer who did the duty in 
England—namely, the Clerk of Arraigns. 
He would not vote for any increase in 
any of those Votes. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, the duty of the 
Clerk of the Peace in Tipperary was 
performed by deputy. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the Go- 
— would stand by their Sche- 

e. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS moved, in 
page 46, line 19, to leave out ‘‘ 900,” 
and insert ‘‘ 1,000.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN moved in page 46, line 
34, to to leave out ‘‘ £600” and insert 
‘¢ £700.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Schedule agreed to. 
Schedule E agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con 
sidered Zo-morrow. . 
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417 Prisons 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) (re-committed) BILL. 


(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


[prixs 4-124.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 to 6 inclusive agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Appointment of Prison Com- 
missioners). 

Mr. M‘LAREN begged to suggest an 
Amendment to which he should like to 
call the attention of the Lord Advocate 
and the Home Secretary. There were 
three Commissioners to be appointed, 
one by the Crown, and the other two to 
be ex-officio Commissioners. The two 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown 
were to be retained, and one of the 
Commissioners was also to be retained, 
who was the Crown agent. There would 
be, three paid officers, and the only un- 
paid officer would be the sheriff. Now, 
his Amendment was that, in addition to 
the sheriff of Perth, the sheriff of Mid- 
Lothian should be appointed, and he 
proposed this for two reasons. The 
sheriff of Mid-Lothian had always been 
included in Acts of Parliament as the 
chief man, although the sheriff of Perth 
was just now on the Prison Board. The 
reason why he was on the Board was 
that there was a prison at Perth for 
Government prisoners, and nothing was 
more natural than that under the old 
system the sheriff of Perth should be 
on the Board. It was then the only 
prison in Scotland in charge of the Go- 
vernment. Under this Bill all the 
prisons in Scotland were placed under 
the charge of the Government, and 
there was no reason why the sheriff of 
Perth should have any pre-eminence. 
The county of Mid-Lothian was far 
more populous than the county of Perth, 
and while the county of Mid-Lothian 
was increasing in population, the county 
of Perth was decreasing, and had been 
decreasing for many years. He should 
wish the sheriff of Mid-Lothian to go 
along with him. He thought it was 
only right as a matter of arrangement 
to have another neutral man on the 
Board; and he begged therefore to 
move, in page 3, line 2, after ‘of,’ to 
insert ‘‘ Mid-Lothian, and the sheriffs of 
the county of.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
deemed expedient that the new Board 
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of Commissioners should be composed 
of not more than three paid officials 
and two ex-officio officials, and he 
thought it right that the sheriff of 
Perth should be continued in the same 
position as heretofore, instead of ap- 
pointing to the office the sheriff of La- 
narkshire or the sheriff of Mid-Lothian. 
The sheriff of Perth, since the passing 
of the Act of 1860 had been one of the 
— managers of the prisons in 

cotland. The convict prison at Perth 
had been more especially under his 
charge, but he had also the general su- 
Smgonaer yar of all prisons in Scotland. 

e would continue to report annually 
to the Secretary of State, not only on 
the prison of Perth, but on the prisons 
of Scotland. He did not see, therefore, 
why he should be deprived of office. 
No doubt the county of Mid-Lothian 
was increasing in population ; but the 
kind of population prison managers had 
to look after was much more numerous 
in Perth than in Lanarkshire or Mid- 
Lothian. The time of the sheriffs of 
Lanarkshire and Mid-Lothian was oc- 
cupied largely in judicial business, and 
they had no time to do the administra- 
tive work that was done by the sheriff 
of Perth, where the prison contained 
from 900 to 1,200 prisoners. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the sheriff of 
Perth did not take charge of the pri- 
soners. The sheriff of Perth might live 
next door to the sheriff of Edinburgh, 
and was in no sense or way connected by 
residence with the county of Perth, ex- 
cept in name. He did not wish the 
sheriff of Perth to be superseded, but 
the sheriff of Mid-Lothian to be added. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Duties of Prison Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. REDMOND moved in page 3, 
line 32, to leave out from “‘ prisons,” 
to “such,” in line 38. The Secretary 
of State had power to appoint the 
chaplains under this Bill, but these 
must be ministers of the Church of 
Scotland—that was, of one denomina- 
tion, notwithstanding that the prisoners 
might be in considerable numbers of 
other denominations. He proposed 
that the Secretary of State should not 
be precluded from appointing Roman 
Catholic chaplains in those prisons in 
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which Roman Catholic prisoners were 
confined, or from making like provision 
for people of Episcopalian, Free Church, 
or any other persuasion. The number 
of Roman Catholic prisoners in the pri- 
sons in Scotland was unfortunately con- 
siderable—about a third, it appeared. 
The number of Irish, mostly of the 
labouring classes, in Scotland was about 
a fourth of a million. Many of them 
were relieved from the restraints and 
influences of home, and were exposed 
for the first time to the temptations of 
large cities. In these circumstances it 
was not only a measure of fairness, but 
of economy, to use every influence they 
could bring to bear upon them, espe- 
cially of a religious kind, in order to 
prevent them again becoming chargeable 
on the country. He did not mean to 
reproach the Government, or to make 
any charge of intolerance against the 
authorities of Scotland; but he thought 
the fact must be admitted that at pre- 
sent the provision for the Roman 
Catholic prisoners in Scotland was in- 
adequate. He compared this state of 
things with the equal provision made 
in Ireland for Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant prisoners alike, and concluded 
by hoping the Lord Advocate would con- 
sent to the Amendment. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
object of the Bill was to maintain the 
similarity between the laws of England 
and Scotland. After the Act passed, 
the administration of the law would be 
entrusted to the Home Secretary, instead 
of being vested in the Local Board. As 
to the religious services, the Home 
Secretary at present had no control over 
the matter; but the clause in question 
was inserted in the Bill because in order 
to get rid of a certain complication it 
was thought proper to repeal the Act of 
1860, which at present regulated the 
administration of the prisons in Scot- 
land. It was necessary, having repealed 
that, to re-enact certain of its provisions, 
which it was thought desirable to retain. 
The second clause of Section 10 of the 
Bill was precisely the same thing as that 
which was contained in Section 15 of the 
English Act. The law of the two coun- 
tries would be made precisely the same. 
He trusted that this explanation would 
be satisfactory, and that an Amendment 
would not be introduced into the Bill 
making the law of Scotland different from 
that of England. 


Mr. Redmond 
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Mr. M‘LAREN thought that the 
Scotch Members had a right to complain 
of the Government discussing a clause 
to change what had been the practice in 
Scotland from time immemorial, after 
1 o’clock in the morning, when there 
were only 12 Scotch Members in the 
House. If the matter was to be gone 
into, it would be much better to report 
Progress now, and to proceed with the 
measure when the House was fuller. If 
the Home Secretary was to exercise the 
authority which it was now proposed to 
confer on him under the Act, it would 
excite an amount of hostility in Scot- 
land, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary could have no con- 
ception. He (Mr. M‘Laren) had heard 
a Question asked the other day with 
regard to Roman Catholics chaplains; 
but the Home Secretary in reply did 
not commit himself. He (Mr. M‘Laren) 
could have supplemented the informa- 
tion given if the Forms of the House 
would have allowed it. There had been 
entire freedom to visit prisoners in Scot- 
land. The proposal now made implied 
that the Roman Catholic priests would 
not take the trouble to look after their 
co-religionists who were in prison unless 
they were paid for it. He would re- 
mind the Committee that the Presby- 
terian dissenters had never sought such 
a thing as a paid prison chaplain. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
discussion would not continue, for the 
reason that it was at present unneces- 
sary. The Bill before the Committee 
was simply re-enacting the law of 1863. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE pointed out 
that under a general clause there were 
powers giving the Home Secretary to 
appoint all prison officers according to 
the Act of 1860. 

Mr. CALLAN agreed with the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh that this hour of 
the night was not the proper one to dis- 
cuss this question, and moved to report 
Progress. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Motion would not be persisted in. The 
law in Seotland was precisely the same 
asin England. Being Protestant coun- 
tries the chaplain appointed would be a 
member of the Established Church, but 
there was a power of appointment of 
others. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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421 Masters and Workmen— 
Amendment (Mr. Redmond), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. LEITH (for Mr. Larne) moved 
in Clause 23, page 10, line 21, add— 


‘¢ Provided, That having regard to the exce 
tional circumstances of Orkney and Zetland, 
these counties shall as re the prisons just 
built or being built at Kirkwall and Lerwick be 
entiled-to borrow from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners the amounts expended by them 
in the erection and furnishing of such prisons, 
as if the said amounts had been moneys autho- 
rised to be borrowed by the commissioners of 
supply of the said counties for the purposes of 
this Act.” 


Proviso agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 4th August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrus—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Board 
of Education (Scotland) Continuance * (171). 


Their Lordships met ;— 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) CON- 
TINUANCE BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter One 
o’clock, to Monday next, 

a quarter before 

Four o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 4th August, 1877. 


MINUTES, ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Winter Assize Act (1876) Extension * [276] ; 
Church Patronage (Scotland) Law Amend- 
ment * [231], negatived; Fisheries (Dyna- 
mite)* 


273 
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Committee—Public Libraries Acts Amendment 
(No. 2) * [136]—z.r. 

Committee—Report—Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Caistor 
Union, &c.) * [266]. 

Considered as amended—Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [252]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—County 
Officers and Courts (Ireland) [254]; Prisons 
Treland) [219]; Sheriff Courts} (Scotland) 
209). 

Third Scaling. South Africa [195]; Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Confir- 
mation (Joint Boards) * [269], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—oQo— 


TURKEY—BRITISH REFUGEES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Referring to 
the Question which I asked yesterday as 
to British subjects who are reported to 
have taken refuge in Constantinople in 
a condition of great distress, I wish to 
ask the Government, Whether they have 
yet received any further information on 
that subject? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: We have not yet received any 
fresh information from Constantinople ; 
but I have ascertained from communica- 
tions which have been going on in refer- 
ence to this matter that the Consuls 
find their time much occupied in having 
to make communications to the Foreign 
Office with regard to each individual 
case of distress, and it has therefore been 
suggested that greater latitude should 
be given to them in dealing with cases 
as they arise. A communication has 
been made by the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury with regard to the authority 
which Lord Derby proposes to give to 
the Consuls—authority to deal with 
cases at once without waiting for spe- 
cific instructions. I hope, therefore, that 
the Consuls will, as the result of these 
proposals, have greater freedom in 
dealing with these cases, some of which 
I understand are very urgent. 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN—THE 
STRIKES IN AMERICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN: I wish to put a 
Question to the Leader of the House in 
regard to a matter which seriously affects 
the working classes in this country. I 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether it would not be possible to 
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obtain through Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives such official and impartial 
Reports of the proceedings connected 
with the railway strike in America as 
would during the Recess afford useful 
information on the subject to employers 
of labour and the working classes in 
this country, who are directly and in- 
directly affected by those proceedings. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not able to give an answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member at 
present: but if he will give Notice of 
the Question I will see whether I cannot 
do so on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o70o— 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL [Lords.] 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
[Brits 195-271.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL con- 
plained of what he regarded as the un- 
due haste with which this Bill had been 
passed through its later stages. No 
doubt the proceedings in Committee 
were subjected to a great deal of ob- 
struction by certain hon. Members, with 
regard to whom he should only say that 
although he could understand their ob- 
jection to legislating after midnight, he 
could not understand the principles upon 
which they reconciled, even to their own 
reasoning, an obstruction to a Bill which 
proposed to give to another part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions that federal Home 
Rule which they sought to obtain for 
themselves in Ireland. But what had 
been the effect of these proceedings? It 
was that in the course of two days and a 
night little progress had been made with 
the discussion of the really important 
clauses of the Bill; and when, at a 
reasonable hour on Wednesday morn- 
ing, they came to discuss these clauses, 
it turned out that many Members who 
had sat through the night were so fa- 
tigued physically that it was impossible 
that the clauses could be fairly discussed, 
and he ventured to say that they were 
not fairly discussed. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
thought that there was a kind of im- 
plied, if not express, agreement with 
the Government that the discussion of 
some of these very important Amend- 
ments should be postponed until the 


Mr. J. Cowen 
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Report, the Bill meanwhile to be re- 
printed, and when he saw that this 
stage of the measure was fixed for 
Thursday, he thought, as a matter of 
course, that it was Thursday week that 
was intended. Having gone for a little 
fresh air into the country, he was asto- 
nished to find upon his return to his 
Parliamentary duties that the Bill had 
been run through this stage at a Morn- 
ing Sitting. It seemed to him that the 
undue haste with which the Bill had 
been pressed forward was totally unne- 
cessary, because it had already passed 
the House of Lords. The result of this 
haste was that there were very consider- 
able blemishes on the face of the Bill 
which would remain to the end of time 
if it passed in its present shape. There 
was one very important subject to which 
he wished once more to allude, because 
he had proposed an Amendment in re- 
gard to it which obtained a far greater 
support in that House than that ac- 
corded to any other Amendment which 
had been moved. The Amendment was 
that Confederation under the Bill should 
not take place unless the Cape Colony 
was a Member of that Confederation. 
It had been represented by the Un- 
der Secretary that what he proposed 
was that the Cape Colony should be 
placed in the position of being able to 
say to the other Colonies—‘‘ We will 
not confederate; no more shall you.” 
That was not his position at all. He 
was not averse to the Confederation of 
the other Colonies, provided it was a 
proper Confederation under a proper 
Constitution; but what he still main- 
tained was that the Constitution under 
this Bill was not a proper Constitution, 
or one under which Natal and the 
Transvaal could properly confederate. 
He was willing to admit that the Go- 
vernment, in concert with the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had agreed to an Amendment 
of enormous importance—namely, that 
Native representation should in some 
shape be provided for. He was free to 
admit that if the clause of the Bill as it 
stood with that Amendment could be 
fairly, fully, and successfully carried 
out, his objection to a Confederation of 
Natal and the Transvaal would be re- 
moved; but he confessed that he was 
still inclined to doubt whether it was 
possible at the present time, with the 
state of progress of these Colonies, to 
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carry out such a representation of the 
Natives as would satisfy both parties. 
If it were not possible at the present 
time to obtain a proper system of elec- 
tion of Native Representatives, then it 
would be necessary that they should 
have nominated Representatives, and 
these Colonies, if confederated at all, 
would be confederated under what was 
known as a severe Crown Colony sys- 
tem. There were other points in the 
Bill which showed marks of the haste 


.with which it had been pushed forward ; 


but he was delighted to find that an 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford had been accepted, 
which would go far to settle the two 
points which he himself thought ex- 
tremely objectionable in the Bill as it 
was originally drawn. That Amend- 
ment was to the effect that laws relating 
to emigration and the tenure of land 
should not be passed without the pre- 
vious sanction of Her Majesty. As re- 
garded emigration, he was inclined to 
think that no better arrangement could 
possibly be made; but as to the tenure 
of land, he rather thought they had 
gone so far that they would entangle 
themselves very considerably. There 
was no provision in the Bill enabling 
the present most unjust laws as to the 
tenure of land to be got rid of; and be- 
fore any free Constitution was given to 
the States under this measure Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should insist that 
those laws should be done away with. 
According to the Bill as it now stood, 
Her Majesty’s Government, without the 
consent of Natal, the Transvaal, or any 
other Colony, might annex them bodily 
to the Cape. He was glad to have 
the assurance of the Under Secretary 
that there was no intention to do so; 
but it was a distinct blot on the Bill, 
showing the haste with which it had 
been passed through its later stages, 
that they had a clause in it which gave 
such enormous power to the Government 
which it was never intended to give or 
that they should exercise. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not 
agree with his hon. Friend that the Bill 
had been pushed through with undue 
haste, or, indeed, with haste at all. He 
frankly declared he could not look back 


to many Bills—quite apart from the ex- 


traordinary opposition that had been re- 
cently manifested in the House—that 
had been better or more adequately dis- 
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cussed than was the South Africa Bill. 
He regretted that the House had not 
the advantage of the presence of his 
hon. Friend on the previous occasion 
when the Bill was under consideration ; 
but he thought that when his hon. 
Friend had been a few years longer in 
the House, he would not at this period 
of the Session be likely to mistake 
Thursday for Thursday week. He could 
not agree that there had been any im- 
portant question connected with the Bill 
that had not been fairly discussed ; and 
it would be very disadvantageous if it 
were to be supposed either in the Colo- 
nies or in this country that the Bill had 
been passed through with haste or 
without discussion. He was inclined to 
agree with his hon. Friend’s view as to 
union without the Cape; but a large 
majority decided against that, and it 
would have been useless to moot the 
question again on the Report. With 
regard to the Native question, he did 
not know how it could be put better 
than it was now by the Bill, and he 
thought his hon. Friend ought’ to be 
satisfied. According to his experience, 
very few Bills had passed through the 
House of Commons with fuller discus- 
sion, and, in reality, with more care. 
When he returned to the House after a 
short absence on Wednesday, he found 
a great many Members who showed no 
signs of fatigue at all—his hon. Friend 
being one of them—and the result was 
that the Bill underwent a very good dis- 
cussion, which lasted for two or three 
hours, and was confined to the details of 
the measure. He had merely interposed 
now beeause he thought it was not de- 
sirable that the Bill should go out to 
the Colonies with the character stamped 
upon it of having been passed in haste. 
He believed our fellow-countrymen at 
the Cape would see that the Parliament 
of this country had been earnest and 
sincere in making the offer to them of a 
possible Confederation for their own 
good—that it was for them that Parlia- 
ment was doing it, and not for this 
country ; and that we had put ourselves 
to some inconvenience in order that the 
offer should be fairly made. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was afraid 
that the remarks made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
would not satisfy the country that the 
Bill had not been passed with undue 
haste, nor that the measure would affect 
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that good to the Colonists which it pro- 
fessed to have inview. Heagreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it would 
be unfortunate if there should be an im- 
pression in the Colonies that the Bill 
had not received full consideration by 
Parliament; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done better 
to join with those who endeavoured to 
secure a full discussion of the Bill than 
to join with the Government in carrying 
it through by force, almost at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
entire course of proceeding adopted by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) throughout the whole 
course of the Bill had demonstrated a 
total absence of familiarity with the pro- 
ceedings of the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had wasted a good deal of time, 
for in objecting to the ordinary for- 
mality of the postponement of a clause 
he had started a hare which ran for 
several hours. If the hon. Member had 
devoted some few minutes to consulting 
any authority on the Rules of the House 
he would have saved much valuable time. 
He (Mr. Lowther) entirely concurred 
with the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford. The character of the Bill was ex- 
ceptional; but it had been carefully and 
fully discussed, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary interruptions and opposition 
it had to encounter, and he had every 
confidence that it would prove acceptable 
to the inhabitants of the South African 
Colonies. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL.—[Bui1s 2, 113, 183, 268.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
Walpole.) 

CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 

Lords Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendments agreed to as far as 
the Amendment in page 5, line 38. 


Amendment in page 5, lines 38 and 
39, to leave out the words ‘‘ and purposes 
of such college as a place of education,” 
in order to insert the words ‘of the 
college or hall for those purposes,’’ the 
next Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. DODSON moved to disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment. As the Bill left 
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the House the clause provided that the 
Commissioners, in making a statute for 
a College, should have regard, in the 
first instance, to the maintenance and 
purpose of such College as a place of 
education. The clause, as amended by 
the Lords, provided that the Commis- 
sioners in making statutes for the Uni- 
versity should have regard to the in- 
terests of education, religion, learning, 
and research; and in the case of a statute 
for a College should have regard, in the 
first instance, to the maintenance of the 
College for these purposes. He con- 
tended that the clause, as amended, did 
not give the first place to the interests of 
education. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
The Lords in the said Amendment.” — 
(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
the Amendment in the clause was almost 
identical with it when it left the House 
of Commons. He hoped hon. Members 
would not consider it necessary to divide 
on the Amendment. It merely provided . 
that religious instruction should also be 
given in the Colleges, and surely there 
was no occasion to disagree with their 
Lordships on that. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in sup- 
porting the Lords’ Amendments, thanked 
the Government for its procedure. He 
trusted hon. Members did not want to 
make the Colleges merely boarding 
schools. The sustentation of Research, 
religious and secular, had always been 
and would, he trusted, always continue 
a reason of their existence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was of opinion that 
the Lords’ Amendments meant more 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for War expressed. For his (Mr. 
Goschen’s) part he should oppose the 
Amendment on the grounds that the 
Commons’ Committee had decided that 
regard should be had, in the first in- 
stance, to education. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 27; Noes 
62: Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 300.) 

Amendments agreed to, as far as the 
Amendment in page 6, line 21. 

Amendment in page 6, line 21, to 
leave out the words ‘‘sub-section 6,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —(/r. 
Secretary Hardy.) 


Mr. DODSON proposed to disagree 
with another Amendment. The Com- 
mons had inserted among the other 
powers a power to abolish Professorships 
and Lectureships, and by the Lords’ 
Amendment, with which he proposed 
that the House should disagree, that 
power was omitted. The power was of 
some importance, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would insist on its retention in 
the Bill. It was simply an enabling 
power. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought it was hardly worth while com- 
ing to a difference with the Lords upon 
this matter. They had unanimously 
struck out the words, because it was felt 
that it might discourage future endow- 
ments. The powers of the Commis- 
sioners were quite large enough without 
these words. 

Mr. KNATOHBULL - HUGESSEN 
contended that it was preferable that this 
power should be given in an open and 
direct manner, and that its existence 
should not be left in doubt. There might 
be a Professorship which failed to attract 
students, and for which it might be de- 
sired to substitute another. Upon going 
into Committee upon the Bill, they had 
along debate which related mainly to 
the proposed extension of the Pro- 
fessorial system, which was much con- 
demned on the other side of the House. 
If the power to abolish Professorships, 
once having being inserted in the Bill, 
were now struck out, an erroneous inter- 
pretation might be put upon the views 
and intentions of Parliament. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
personally preferred the words to re- 
main ; but he thought it scarcely neces- 
sary to differ with the Lords on the 
matter, especially as they were not 
essential. He would, however, in def- 
erence to what had been urged, move 
to disagree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment disagreed to. 


Amendment agreed to, as far as Amend- 
ment to leave out Clause 60, and insert 
Clause E. 
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Leave out Clause 60, and _ insert 
Clause E, the next Amendment, read a 
second time. 


Mr. GOSCHEN stated that the House 
of Lords had omitted Clause 18, relating 
to religious instruction, and had com- 
bined it in part with Clause 59. In the 
Bill, as it left the Commons, Clauses 18 
and 60 were as follows :— 


“18. The Commisssioners, in statutes made 
by them, shall make provision, as far as may 
appear to them requisite, for the due fulfilment 
of the requisitions of sections five and six of The 
Universities Tests Act, 1871 (relating to 
religious instruction and to morning and even- 
ing prayer in Colleges) ; but they shall not make 
directly or indirectly through the consolidation 
or combination of any office or emolument with 
any other office or emolument, whether in the 
University or in a College, the entry into holy 
orders or the taking of any test a condition of 
the holding of any office, or emolument to which 
that condition is not at the passing of this Act 
attached. 

“60. Nothing in this Act shall authorize the 
Commissioners, by a statute made by them, to 
endow, wholly or in part, an office of an eccle- 
siastical or theological character by means of any 
portion of the revenues or property of the Uni- 
versity or College not forming, when the statute 
comes into operation, the endowment or part 
of the endowment of an office of that charac- 
ter.” 


As amended by their Lordships, these 
clauses were now combined in a single 
clause, which stood as follows :— 


“69. The Commissioners, in statutes made 
by them, shall make provision, as far as may 
appear to them requisite, for the due fulfilment 
of the requisitions of sections five and six of The 
Universities Tests Act, 1871 (relating to reli- 
gious instruction and to morning and evening 
prayer in Colleges) ; but, except for that pur- 
pose, they shall not, by a statute made by them, 
endow wholly or in part an office of an eccle- 
siastical or theological character by means of any 
portion of the revenues or property of the Uni- 
versity or a College not forming, when the 
statute comes into operation, the endowment, 
or part of the endowment, of an office of that 
character, and in any statute made by them, 
shall not make directly or indirectly through 
the consolidation or combination of any office 
or emolument with any other office or emolu- 
ment, whether in the University or in a College 
or Hall, the entering into holy orders or the 
taking of any test a condition of the holding of 
any office or emolument existing at the passing 
of this Act to which that condition is not at the 
passing of this Act attached.” 


He maintained that the clause, as it now 
stood, would override the general spirit 
of the Bill, and the principle for which 
the Government had all along contended. 
The Lords’ Amendment would give the 
Commissioners power to apply funds not 
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hitherto used for ecclesiastical purposes | College on behalf of which the Amend- 


towards the endowment of certain Ool- 
leges, and establishing chaplaincies and 
religious teaching. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would not 
press the objection. The clause as it 
stood involved no departure from the 
spirit of the Act, or from what he under- 
took in the passage of the Bill through 
the House. He had not then, however, 
been aware that there was one College 
at Oxford—Merton—-which had no reli- 
gious endowment, although under the 
University Tests Act it was bound to 
provide religious instruction to all its 
members; and it was to meet this diffi- 
culty that the Amendment in question 
had been introduced. There was no 
intention whatever to go back upon the 
spirit of what he had proposed; but it 
was found necessary in the case of Mer- 
ton College to make provision for some 
religious instruction and morning and 
evening service. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not think 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman sufficient to justify the House in 
accepting the Amendment made upon 
the clause in the House of Lords. If 
the difficulty had not arisen during the 
years that had elapsed since the passing 
of the Tests Act, why was it necessary 
now to provide for it? Besides, the 
clause was far too sweeping to meet 
merely the exceptional case of a single 
College. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN concurred 
in thinking that the clause was far too 
sweeping to meet an isolated case. 

Mr. MOWBRAY pointed out that 
the clause was of a limited nature. 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved to amend the 
Amendment by omitting the words 
‘except for that purpose.” 


Amendment proposed in Clause E, 
line 5, to leave out the words ‘‘ or except 
for that purpose.””—(M/r. Goschen.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would suspend his Motion to agree to 
the Lords’ Amendment until the House 
had had an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon the Motion just made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
urged that it would be enough to pro- 
vide for the exceptional case of Merton 
College. If that was really the only 


Mr. Goschen 





ment had been introduced, there might 
have been no intention at the present 
moment to apply the powers given to 
any other College, but they were no doubt 
of general application, and money hereto- 
fore devoted solely to secular purposes 
might thus be applied to theological en- 
dowment. The Bill had been throughout 
discussed in a friendly spirit, and he 
deprecated the introduction of theologi- 
cal controversy at this final stage of the 
measure. He urged the Government 
either to withdraw the words which had 
been inserted by the other House, or to 
confine their application to Merton Col- 
lege. 


Question put, “That the words ‘or 
except for that purpose,’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 61 ; Noes 
45: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 301.) 


Mr. MONK said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) said the 
power given to the Commissioners was 
only caused by the position of the Col- 
lege of Merton, it was not necessary to 
carry it farther than was required. He 
therefore begged to move to insert in 
the clause the words, ‘‘so far as relates 
to the College of Merton.” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause E, 
line 6, after the word ‘‘ purpose,” to 
insert the words ‘‘so far as relates to 
the College of Merton.” —( Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the words proposed would not make 
sense, and irrespective of that he was 
not prepared to accept them. He was 
informed there were other Colleges in 
the same position. 

Mr. GOSCHEN observed that that 
appeared inconsistent with what the 
right hon. Gentleman had already 
stated. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had been since informed that there were 
other Colleges in the same positon as 
Merton. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the Lords’ 
Amendment would mar much that would 
be done by the Bill, and urged that as 
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the discussions had been conducted in a 
conciliatory spirit, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should not insist on that Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That this House doth 
agree with The Lords in the said Amend- 


ment.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
44: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 302.) 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
one of their Amendments to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge Bill:”—Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Watpote, 
Mr. Mowsray, Mr. Witu1amM Epwarp Forster, 
Mr. Dovson, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Knatcusu- 
Hucessen, Mr. Bourke, and Mr. Arrornrey 
GeneERAL for InELAND:—To withdraw imme- 
diately :—Three to be the quorum. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bit1s 67-264.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 8 (Union of offices of Clerk of 
the Crown and Clerk of the Peace.) 

Mr. BUTT moved to omit the first 
sub-section, which dealt with the union 
of the offices of Clerk of the Peace and 
Clerk of the Crown, and provided that 
future holders of the double office should 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
As he had stated, when the Report of 
the Bill was under consideration, he 
thought the Clerk of the Peace might 
well be relieved from all duties connected 
with the County Court and that these 
duties might be performed by a Regis- 
trar. He did not wish to say anything 
as to the patronage exercised by the 
Crown; but he thought that one of the 
greatest evils in Ireland was the exces- 
sive amount of patronage in the hands 
of the Government. He did not wish 
to make any charge against those who 
now occupied the Treasury Benches. So 
far as he had been able to trace, they 
had generally singularly escaped—what 
they must have had great difficulty in 
doing—the creation of new places. But 
that did not alter his objection to this 
Bill, which threw into the hands of the 
Government of the day patronage which 
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amounted to £26,000 a-year, and for 
duties which were discharged for £24,000 
a-year in England, although not one 
penny of that amount was paid to any 
one appointed by the Government in 
England. There was no Clerk of the 
Crown in England, his duties being dis- 
charged by a person called the Clerk of 
Assize. In England the Clerk of the 
Crown was appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice, and he himself appointed his 
assistant. The Clerk of Assize in Eng- 
land had £1,000 a-year, and for that 
sum he did everything that the Clerk of 
the Crown did in Ireland, and a good 
deal more. One of his subordinate 
officers discharged the duties of Judge’s 
Registrar; but there being no prose- 
cutor on the part of the Crown in England 
it devolved upon the Clerk of Assize to 
prepare all the indictments. According 
to a Return made by a Committee of 
Inquiry in 1869 it appeared that in the 
largest English Circuits the salary of the 
Clerk of Assize was £1,000 a-year, 
the Clerk of Indictment received £300 
a-year, the Clerk of Arraignment £300 
a-year, and the Associate £300 a-year. 
The expense of the Northern Circuit in 
Ireland amounted to £3,400 a-year, as 
against £2,400 a-year. There was also 
this extraordinary difference—that while 
the Clerk of the Crown scarcely ever 
drew up an indictment in England, the 
Clerk of Assize drew up all the indict- 
ments in ordinary cases. They could 
get a Clerk of Assize for less than £800 
a-year, for his time was only occupied 
during Circuit. At present the Clerk of 
the Peace was appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. He did not 
know whether good or bad appoint- 
ments were made; but in some instances 
a deputy was appointed, who discharged 
all the duties for £200 or £300 a-year, 
and discharged them most satisfactorily. 
According to a Return made to the 
House, it appeared that the emoluments 
and fees of the Clerk of the Peace in 
county Down— who had no salary— 
amounted to £211 10s., and the Clerk 
of the Crown in the same county received 
£472. Yet they proposed to give £1,000 
a-year for the united offices in the 
county Down, this amount exceeding 
the salaries which the Clerk of the 
Crown and the Clerk of the Peace were 
at present receiving, and there were 
several other cases of the same sort. He 
objected to this, if for no other reason 
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considerably less. Some of this patro- 
nage would fall in before long, and it 
would be in the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to amalgamate the two offices. 
If a Clerk of the Peace died, and the 
surviving officer possessed interest with 
the Lord Lieutenant, he would get the 
united office ; but if he did not, someone 
else would get it. This illustrated very 
strongly that the constant current of 
Irish legislation was to vest all patro- 
nage in the hands of the Crown. He 
would say nothing about the patronage 
exercised by the Crown; but the patro- 
nage exercised at Dublin Castle had 
been the curse of the country, and did 
more to debase the character of Ireland 
than anything else. He was in favour 
of vesting the appointment of Clerk of 
the Peace in the custos rotulorum of the 
county. He strongly dissented from 
passing this new patronage into the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 11, to leave out sub-section 1, 
Clause 8.—(Mr. Butt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That sub-sec- 
tion 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grsson) observed, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick said that there was a symptom on 
the part of the Government of a desire 
to increase their patronage. He himself 
had been unable to notice it. The Su- 
preme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill 
vested in the Judges some of the larges 
and most lucrative patronage. In re- 
gard to the particular patronage under 
discussion, some one must exercise it, 
and they had vested it in the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Anyone filling 
that high position was represented 
in this House, and as he was amenable 
to public opinion, he would no doubt 
exercise the patronage in a proper and 
becoming way. The hon. and learned 
Member suggested that the custos rotu- 
lorum should exercise the patronage ; 
but the custos had no connection with 
the tribunal which the Clerk of the 
Peace had to serve. 

Mr. BUTT: My proposal was that 
the Clerk of the Peace should be re- 
lieved from all the duties connected with 
the County Court. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that if 
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the Olerk of the Peace was relieved 
from the important duties of the County 
Court he should be in favour of abolish- 
ing him altogether. Was it not better 
that that official should be amenable to 
the Executive, who would look after the 
manner in which he discharged his 
duties? The custos had no more control 
over these officials than the man in the 
moon. A great many of the Clerks of 
the Peace in Ireland were men of no 
legal training, and their duties were in 
many cases discharged by deputy. The 
Government were trying to get rid of 
this vicious system altogether. He ad- 
mitted that the duties were in many cases 
most exemplarily discharged by the de- 
puties; but it was essentially a vicious sys- 
tem, which Government had resolved to 
grapple with, and they would insist that 
in future the duties should not be dis- 
charged by deputy, except in case of 
sickness. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said they had not been as saving as 
they might have been ; but the fact was 
that, while at present the existing officers 
were paid in Dublin £3,247, the officers 
now proposed would only get £1,200, 
so that there was a saving there of 
£2,000. In Cork the present officers 
received £3,243, and the officers sub- 
stituted would only receive £1,100, so 
that another saving of £2,000 was 
effected. In the county Down the 
emoluments of the present officers 
amounted to £1,428; while the emolu- 
ments of the officers appointed under 
the Bill would only amount to £1,000, 
thus effecting a saving of £400 a-year. 
The hon. and learned Member never 
misled the House, and the discrepancy 
between these figures and his statement 
was to be accounted for by the fact that 
the emoluments of the Clerk of the Peace 
were derived from several sources, that of 
salary bearing a small proportion. The 
salary of the existing officer was under 
£1,000 a-year; but if the emoluments 
and fees were added, they brought the 
income up to £2,428, while in future the 
same officer would only receive £1,100. 
There was not a single salary given in 
the Schedule of the Bill that was not 
substantially less than the existing emo- 
luments which were being swept away. 
Instead of being behind England in the 
matter of economy they were in advance 
of that country, inasmuch as they had 
no Clerk of Assize at all. He did not 
understand that his hon. and learned 
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Friend intended to press his Amend- 
ment, and he hoped that he would be 
content with having expressed his views 
upon it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 68 (Parties may appear in per- 
son or by attorney or by counsel, &c.) 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
an Amendment, the effect of which was 
to enable a second attorney to be heard 
before the Courts. He said his Amend- 
ment involved no Party considerations 
whatever, as it was not a political ques- 
tion, but was simply an Amendment 
which greatly affected the interests of 
the suitors. The question which it raised 
was, whether a suitor in the Court below 
was to have the right to retain the ser- 
vices of the persons who he thought was 
best able to conduct his case. Up to the 
present time there had been a different 
practice in Ireland to that proposed to 
be adopted by the 68th clause. It had 
been decided in one or two cases that 
the Chairman need not hear a second 
attorney on any case. After these deci- 
sions of the Judges, meetings were held 
on the subject, and a vast majority of 
the Chairmen adopted the course of 
allowing a second attorney to plead be- 
fore them. The clause of the Bill went 
to exclude a second attorney being heard. 
If the clause was adopted without his 
Amendment, the result would be that 
many of the young men in the Profes- 
sion who were just commencing life 
would not be able to advance themselves 
in the Profession, for the reason that 
they were inexperienced in their Profes- 
sion, and suitors would, therefore, be 
obliged to employ counsel, instead of 
employing a second attorney in whom 
they might have great confidence. No 
less than five Members of the House 
who were attorneys had told him that if 
they had been present when the clause 
was being discussed in Committee, they 
should certainly have voted against the 
clause, if some such Amendment as that 
which he now proposed had not been 
adopted. His Amendment was merely 
to add at the end of the clause words 
which would enable a second attorney to 
plead before the Court in cases where it 
was thought advisable that a second 
attorney should be heard. He did not 
ask the House to adopt an Amendment 
that would make it obligatory on the 
Chairman to hear a second attorney; 
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but simply asked that the Chairman 
might be allowed, in cases where he 
thought it right, to hear a second attor- 
ney. He must say that he thought that 
was a very fair principle. A meeting of 
the Bar was called in 1876, when this 
Bill was first introduced, which was only 
attended by 12 gentlemen of the Bar, 
three of whom were Queen’s Counsel, 
and they agreed upon a Report. They 
stated in that Report that— 


“ Notwithstanding such declarations, that a 
second attorney has no right to plead, many of 
the Chairmen admit a second attorney to be 
heard as an advocate ; and considering the new 
and enlarged jurisdiction proposed to be eon- 
ferred, we think it is of vital importance to the 
Bar, as well as to the advantage of the public, 
that a clause similar to that in the English Act 
should be included in the present Bill.” 


It was a remarkable fact that in Com- 
mittee this clause was only decided upon 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. 
There were upon that Committee gentle- 
men who were called to the Bar, and 
amongst the majority there were six 
entlemen who were members of the 
ar. He was glad to see that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) took a more en- 
lightened view, and that he had sup- 
ported his Amendment. He had re- 
ceived, since this Bill had been before 
the House, letters from many Chairmen, 
and amongst them letters from Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Ferguson, the Chair- 
men of the West Riding. Both these 
gentlemen said they thought it would be 
a most unadvisable thing to prevent a 
second attorney from being heard inmany 
cases, and said they had often derived 
great advantage from a second attorney 
being allowed to plead. He hoped his 
Amendment would be agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 30, line 4, to leave out after the word 
‘party’ to the end of the Clause, and insert 
the words “ or with the permission of the Judge 
for an attorney retained by such first-mentioned 
attorney, or for a barrister retained by or on 
behalf of such party, but without any right of 
exclusive audience or pre-audience to such bar- 
rister, to appear and address the Court and con- 
duct the case, but subject to such rules and 
regulations as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed for the orderly transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Court,”—(Mr. Downing,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question pre 
C) 


oe to 


sed, ‘‘That the words 
eft out stand part of the 
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Mr. PLUNKET opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that the clause was 
simply declaratory of the existing law as 
laid down by the 12 Judges of Ireland 
so recently as in 1861, and did not pro- 
pose any innovation, although in some 
instances an irregular practice of allow- 
ing one attorney to be instructed by 
another had been tolerated. Now that 
the Courts were to be vested with Equity 
jurisdiction, it was advisable on public 
grounds to keep the functions of barrister 
separate from those of attorney, and the 
expense would be all the same to the 
suitor, because the fee of a competent 
attorney would be as large as that of a 
barrister. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW could not accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, and 
much preferred to have the clause struck 
out. In the Select Committee he and 
several other Members believed this 
clause was introduced in some sense by 
accident. It had been said that the law 
as it stood was in accordance with the 
clause; but if that was so, he could not 
see the necessity of going out of the way 
to insert this clause in the Bill. If 
abuses had crept in, it was quite clear 
these had grown up from necessity, but 
the practice was: by no means a general 
one. In some of the outlying towns of 
Ireland it was impossible to get bar- 
risters to conduct cases, and it would 
result in much inconvenience to business 
men if the clause were allowed to stand. 
He hoped the Government would consent 
to strike out the clause altogether and 
end the dispute. 

Mr. LAW denied the clause had been 
inserted in the Bill in any way by sur- 
prise or accident, as suggested by his 
hon. Friends the Members for Cork. 
There was no doubt it was the desire of 
the Chairmen to have the matter settled 
by legislation, as they wished to be re- 
lieved from the unpleasant duty of having 
to declare and enforce the law on this 
point; and as the question had been 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork’s attempt 
here and in the Select Committee to 
legalize the practice of attorneys acting 
as advocates in the County Courts, it 
must now be settled by express enact- 
ment one way or the other. Nor would 
it do to omit the clause altogether, as 
roposed by his hon. Friend who had 
ast spoken ; for whilst the controversy 
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would thus appear to be left open, the 
adoption of such a course would be relied 
on as an indication of the opinion of 
Parliament upon the subject. In settling 
the point he regarded it from a public 
point of view, rather than as between 
attorney and barrister; but he must say 
that, although the practice or abuse of 
attorneys acting merely as advocates 
was permitted or overlooked in some 
only of the Irish County Courts, he had 
heard no complaint of inconvenience to 
the litigants in the other counties of Ire- 
land, where the law was enforced and 
the practice disallowed. The general 
desire was to secure cheap and efficient 
law; and no one wanted to force the 
litigants of the County Courts to employ 
barristers in all cases, or to prevent them 
being satisfied with the advocacy of their 
attorneys alone; but a good deal of con- 
fusion had been introduced by forget- 
fulness of the fact that there was nothing 
to prevent any man, who had recourse to 
the County Court, employing any attor- 
ney he thought fit to conduct his case, 
providing he engaged him from the first. 
It might, of course, be a matter of dis- 
cussion whether it was desirable to pre- 
serve the distinction between the Profes- 
sions of barrister and attorney, but that 
was a large question, which could not 
now be satisfactorily dealt with, and yet 
this practice of attorneys, acting as mere 
advocates, involved the practical amal- 
gamation of the two Professions, for, 
if allowed in these Courts, it would, 
be impossible to prevent the practice 
extending to the Superior Courts. 
The same abuse was many years ago 
beginning to creep into the English 
County Courts, and it had been found 
necessary to put a stop to it, the 
general opinion of the Judges being 
with Lord Brougham that each Profes- 
sion, or branch of the Profession, should 
keep within its own proper province. 
He (Mr. Law) would be prepared to 
do everything in his power to smooth 
the way for any attorneys who might 
desire to come to the Bar; but whilst 
the Professions were kept distinct, he 
would resist all attempts by either to 
encroach on the legal province of the 
other. It had been thought expedient 
to assimilate the law of Ireland to that 
of England; but if this Amendment 
were permitted, it would make an im- 
portant difference between the legal 
systems of the two countries. 
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Mr. BUTT said, he had heard that 
it had been ruled by the 12 Judges that 
it was illegal to employ a second attorney. 
How could it have come before the 12 
Judges as a question of law? No Chair- 
man was bound by an informal opinion 
of the Judges. No person could be 
more strongly opposed to the breaking 
down of the barriers dividing the two 
Professions than himself, and he ad- 
mitted that he entered the Select Com- 
mittee with a strong prejudice against 
attorney-advocates. But, as a matter of 
fact, an attorney did meet a barrister on 
perfectly equal terms upon questions of 
law and practice, and if this were amal- 
gamation, it was already done. The 
question was simply this —if a man 
could employ one attorney, why should 
he not employ two? In the Committee 
he was struck with the arguments and 
evidence brought forward to show that 
it was the habit of the people to employ 
two attorneys, and he could not see there 
was ground for the Bar to contest it as 
matter of privilege. He favoured the 
principle of not restricting the rights of 
suitors, unless there was some public 
interest in doing so. In this case there 
would be an advantage; but, on the 
other hand, there would be a grievance 
to many people in Ireland. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that at pre- 
sent there were no barristers who prac- 
tised at these Courts, and if attorneys 
were not allowed to practise in them 
enormous expense would be entailed 
upon suitors. He should vote against 
the clause; but if it were agreed to, the 
Government ought to postpone its opera- 
tion for a certain number of years, so 
that the Bar might attend these Courts. 

Mr. MELDON expressed his surprise 
at the course taken by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, because 
on the Select Committee the hon. and 
learned Gentleman supported the clause, 
and assisted in carrying it. It had been 
laid down again and again in England 
that for an attorney to appear as an ad- 
vocate was a direct violation of the law. 
The clause was almost identical with 
the clause in the English County Courts 
Act, and there was no reason why it 
should not be passed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the argu- 
ments had been advanced on both sides 
on previous discussions with great ampli- 
tude, and he remained of the same 
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opinion as when the discussion took 
place in Committee, and that was to 
retain the clause. It was in accordance 
with English practice, and he believed 
it would work advantageously for the 
public. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


[BILLS 3-219.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. A. MOORE moved, in page 22, 
after Clause 49, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Grand jury shall contribute to maintenance of 
children in reformatories.) 


‘“‘ From and after the passing of this Act, the 
grand jury of each county in Ireland shall be 
bound to contribute towards the support of all 
children detained in reformatory or industrial 
schools who shall be natives of such county.” 


The hon. Member said, that the pre- 
sent state of the law was this—that 
the Government allowed a capitation 
grant to every child detained in a 
reformatory or industrial school, and 
the Grand Juries were empowered to 
give a supplemental grant. He would 
submit that the Government grant was 
either enough, or it was not enough. 
If it was enough, their permission to 
Grand Juries to grant supplemental 
grants ought to be struck off, and if it 
was not enough, it should be compulsory 
on Grand Juries to grant this aid. 
There were three or four Grand Juries 
who persistently refused to give such 
grants. In his own county the Grand 
Jury refused to give this aid, and conse- 
quently destitute children had nowhere 
to go but the workhouse. The simple 
request of the ratepayers to the Grand 
Juries was that they should pay this rate 
of 2s. 6d. per head for the children in 
these industrial schools. By that means 
the child would be removed out of the 
workhouse, where he was costing about 
3s. 10d. per week, to an industrial 
school, where he could be taught a 
trade, and thus be made a useful, self- 
supporting member of society. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had been unable to ascertain in 
how many cases the'Grand Jury had 
declined to exercise the power of giving 
a supplemental grant. It would be a 
very stringent measure to make the 
giving of such a grant compulsory, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would be 
satisfied with having called attention to 
the subject, so that the Grand Juries 
might be induced to give the grant in 
cases where they did not do so at pre- 
sent. 


Prisons 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. PARNELL moved, after Clause 
52, to insert the following Clauses :— 


(Surgeon shall visit sick prisoners.) 

“The surgeon shall visit the prison at least 
twice in every week, and oftener if necessary, 
and shall see every prisoner in the course of the 
week. He shall daily visit the prisoners, if 
any, confined in punishment cells, and he shall 
visit daily, and oftener if necessary, such of the 
prisoners as are sick, and, when necessary, shall 
direct any prisoners to be removed to the in- 
firmary.” 


(Surgeon shall keep journal of state of prisoners, 
and enter therein result of his inspection of 
prison.) 

“The surgeon shall enter day by day, in his 
journal to be kept in the prison, an account of 
the state of every such prisoner, the name of his 
disease, a description of the medicines and diet, 
and any other treatment which he may order 
for such prisoner. 

“The surgeon shall, once at least in every 
three months, inspect every part of the prison, 
and enter in his journal the result of each in- 
spection, recording therein any observations he 
may think fit to make on any want of clean- 
liness, drainage, warmth, or ventilation, any 
bad quality of the provisions, any insufficiency 
of clothing or bedding, any insufficiency in the 
quantity or defect in the quality of the water, 
or any cause which may affect the health of the 
prisoners.” 


(As to prisoners of unsound mind.) 

‘* Whenever the surgeon has reason to believe 
that the mind of a prisoner is or is likely to be 
injuriously affected by the discipline or treat- 
ment, he shall report the case in writing to the 
gaoler, together with such directions as he may 
think proper, and he shall call the attention of 
the chaplain to any prisoner who appears to 
require his special notice.” 


(Surgeon shall not perform serious operation 
without assistance.) 
“The surgeon may, in any case of danger or 
difficulty, which appears to him to require it, 
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call in additional medical assistance, and no 
serious operation shall be performed without 
previous consultation being held with another 
medical practitioner, except under cirumstances 
not admitting of delay, such circumstances to 
be recorded in his journal.” 


(In case of death of prisoner surgeon shall enter 
particulars in his journal.) 


“The surgeon shall, forthwith on the death 
of any prisoner, enter in his journal the follow- 
ing particulars, videlicet: at what time the de- 
ceased was taken ill; when the illness was first 
communicated to the surgeon; the nature of the 
disease; when the prisoner died ; and an account 
of the appearances after death; together with 
any special remarks that appear to him re- 
quisite.”” 


(Gaoler shall keep punishment book.) 
‘¢The gaoler shall enter in a separate book 
called the punishment book a statement of the 
nature of any offence for which he has awarded 
unishment to be inflicted on any prisoner, 
with the addition of the name of the offender, 
the date of the offence, and the amount of 
punishment inflicted. 
“No prisoner shall be kept at labour for more 
than ten hours in each day (exclusive of meals).” 


(Gaoler shall report cases of insanity to Visiting 
Committee and call the attention of the sur- 
geon to any prisoner who appears out of 
health.) 

‘*The gaolers shall, without delay, report to 
the Visiting Committee of Justices any case of 
insanity or apparent insanity occurring among 
the prisoners. He shall also, without delay, 
call the attention of the surgeon to any prisoner 
whose state of mind or body appears to require 
attention, and shall carry into effect the direc- 
tions of the surgeon respecting alterations of 
the discipline or treatment of any such prisoner. 

‘ The gaoler shall notify to the surgeon with- 
out delay the illness of any prisoner, and shall 
deliver to him daily a list of such prisoners as 
complain of illness, or are removed to the in- 
firmary, or confined to their cells by illness, 
and he shall deliver to the chaplain and surgeon 
lists of such prisoners as are confined in punish- 
ment cells.” 


After Clause 53, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Coroner shall hold inquest on prisoner who has 
died in prison.) 

“Tt shall be the duty of the coroner having 
jurisdiction in the place to which the prison 
belongs, to hold am inquest on the body of every 
prisoner who may die within the prison. Where 
it is practicable sufficient time shall be allowed 
before the holding of the inquest to allow the 
attendance of the nearest relative of the de- 
ceased, and in no case shall any officer of the 
prison be a juror on such inquest.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he believed that most, if not all, of 
these duties were now- performed; but 
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he did not object to these clauses, espe- 
cially as they were part of the English 
statute law on the subject. 


Clauses verbally amended, and added 
to the Bill. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Sheriff Courts 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[BrtL 209.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee he pointed out that, by transferring 
the salaries of the judicial officers of 
Scotland from the annual Votes of Par- 
liament to the Consolidated Fund, the 
House of Commons would be deprived of 
all control in reference to these Courts ; 
and he intimated his intention to bring 
up on the Report an Amendment which 
would give the House the means of pro- 
nouncing an opinion as to the changes 
which the Secretary of State might 
make. Accordingly, he had prepared a 
clause which would, he thought, effect 
the object he had in view. He sub: 
mitted, further, that the House of Com- 
mons should have the direct means of 
judging whether the money authorized 
to be spent under the Bill was a proper 
expenditure or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Baronet that the Ques- 
tion before the House was that the Bill, 
as amended, be considered. His Amend- 
ment would come more properly when 
the House came to that part of the Bill 
to which it was applicable. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
place of Clause 5, omitted, the following 
clause :— 


(Appointment of procurators fiscal vested in 
sheriffs with approval of Secretary of State.) 


‘¢ From and after the passing of this Act the 
appointment of procurators fiscal shall be made 
by the sheriff with the approval of one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, and 
any procurator fiscal so appointed, and any pro- 
curator fiscal holding office at the passing of this 
Act (save in so far as hereinafter expressly pro- 
vided) shall not be removable from office except 
in the manner provided in the fifth section of 
this Act: Provided always, That no appoint- 
ment of any procurator fiscal, whether made 
before or after the passing of this Act, shall fall 
by reason of the sheriff ceasing to hold office by 
reason of death, resignation, or otherwise. The 
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appointment of any person to act as procurator 
fiseal ad interim or in the absence of the pro- 
curator fiscal in any sheriff court shall cease 
and determine from and after the commence- 
ment of this Act.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
that the settlement now proposed was, 
on the whole, the best settlement which 
could be suggested, and he, for one, 
hoped that it might be accepted by the 
House. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE next moved, 
in place of Clause 6, omitted, the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(Procurator fiscal may appoint depute with 
consent of Lord Advocate and Sheriff.) 

‘* Except as hereinbefore provided, no sheriff 
shall have power, after the passing of this Act, 
to nominate or appoint any eg ar to perform 
the duties of procurator fiscal; but it shall be 
lawful for a procurator fiscal, with the leave of 
the Lord Advocate and Sheriff expressed in 
writing, to granta deputation to one or more 
fit persons to be named in such writing, for 
whose actings he shall be responsible, to sign 
writs, to appear in Court, and to conduct prose- 
cutions and inquiries in his name and on his be- 

In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
procurator fiscal, any depute or deputes ap- 
pointed in terms of this section shall have and 
discharge all the powers, privileges, and duties 
of a procurator fiscal until such vacancy is 
filled up.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, at end of the Clause, to 
insert the words ‘‘ Provided always, That it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to 
lay before both Houses of Parliament copies of 
all orders or directions relating to sheriff Courts 
of Scotland, or to the duties, the appointments, 
the residences, the salaries, the fees and remu- 
neration, or other matters affecting the officers 
and establishments of these Courts, which the 
Secretary of State may have issued, or may 
issue, in exercise of any of the powers conferred 
on him by this or any previous Acts, with a view 
of enabling either House of Parliament to re- 
solve thereon, as provided for in Clause fifty-four 
of the Act of the thirty-ninth and fortieth years 
of Victoria, chapter seventy.”—(Sir George 
Balfour.) 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE proposed, 
in Clause 7, to leave out “forty,” and 
insert ‘“‘ fifty.” 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL congra- 
tulated the Lord Advocate on the small 
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concession which he had seen his way to 
making, and hoped that next year he 
might be able to go further in the same 
direction. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at half after Four 
o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Canal Boats* (176); County Officers and 
Courts (Ireland) * (177); Prisons (Ireland) * 
(178); Sheriff Courts (Scotland)* (179) ; 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) * (180). 

Second Reading —Superannuation (Mercantile 
Marine Fund Officers)* (172); Treasury 
Chest Fund * (173). 

Committee—Building Societies Act (1874) Amend- 
ment * (163). 

Committee—Report—Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey * (158). 

Report—Legal Practitioners* (142) ; 
Salmon Fisheries * (162). 

Royal Assent—Registration of Leases (Scot- 
land) Act (1857) Amendment [40 & 41 Viet. 
c. 36]; Trade Marks [40 & 41 Vict. c. 37]; 
Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance 
[40 & 41 Vict. c. 38}. 


Solway 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Divorce 
Bills, nominated. 

Suprity—considered in Committee—Army Esti- 
MATES. 

Pusiic Bris — Committee — Report — Colonial 
Stock* [228]; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artisans and 
Labourers Dwellings) (re-comm.)* [277]; 
Winter Assize Act (1876) Extension * ‘og 

Committee—Report— Third reading Put 
braries Acts Amendment (No. 2)* [136], and 
passed, 


Sir George Campbeli 
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Considered as amended—Third Reading—Prisons 
(Scotland) * [124]. 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) (262); Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Caistor 
Union, &c.) * [266], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—2. Qo — 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL—(by Order.) 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendment, page 3, line 15, at 
commencement of line 15, insert ‘‘ Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act,” 
agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 4, line 28, to 
leave out from line 28 to line 9, in page 5, 
inclusive, the next Amendment read a 
second time. 


Mz. FAWCETT, in moving that the 
House disagree to the Lords’ Amendment, 
said, that the effect of the Amendment in- 
serted by the Lords would be to post- 
pone indefinitely a most important Lon- 
don improvement—namely, the construc- 
tion of a new street, from Charing Cross 
to Tottenham Court Road; and the 
effect of his Motion, if carried, would be 
to send back the Bill to the House of 
Lords for re-consideration, and to give an 
opportunity of re-instating the most im- 
portant improvement proposed by the 
Bill in exactly the same form in which 
that improvement had left this House. 
Happily, upon the present occasion, he 
was saved from inflicting a long speech 
upon. the House, for, since he brought 
forward the subject on Tuesday last, the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—and he was supported by the 
unanimous opinion of the Board over 
which he presided—had come round to 
his views, and was now agreed that it 
would be most undesirable that the Bill 
should be passed with the clause inserted 
by the Lords, retained. It was thought 
by some that the success of his Motion 
would be that the Bill—which it was 
essential should be passed this Session— 
would be endangered. But he altogether 
disagreed with that view—all he desired 
was, that the Lords should have the op- 
portunity of re-considering the decision 
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Motropolitan Street 
to which they had come; and if this 


House should agree to strike out the 
clause, the promoters of the Bill would 
hold a consultation with the Committee 
of the Lords, and he had no doubt an 
amicable conclusion would be arrived at. 
When speeing on the subject last week, 
he had been led into a slight mistake 
which he now desired to correct. He 
found, however, that his case was 
really much stronger than he had pre- 
sented it. The clause had been most 
carefully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee of this House, and they came to 
the conclusion that it ought not to be 
inserted. The fact, therefore, was, that 
the clause was rejected in this House, 
and was inserted in that House, of which 
the owner of this property was a Mem- 
ber. As he had stated, the only 
precedent for the course taken oc- 
curred in 1868, when the Board had 
forced upon them a clause similar to that 
which they were now asked to consider 
at the instance of Lord Salisbury. This 
was the case of the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, when an Amendment precisely 
similar was insertéd at the instance of 
Lord Cadogan. That clause was inserted 
in the Bill for the Chelsea Thames Em- 
bankment scheme ; and the Metropolitan 
Board were in this position—that they 
must accept a clause which they regarded 
as unjust, or abandon a Bill, the loss 
of which for 12 months would seriously 
interfere with the main drainage works 
which they were then constructing. This 
clause for the protection of Lord 
Cadogan’s property was also considered 
by a Select Committee of this House ; 
it was rejected, and was afterwards in- 
serted by the Peers to give protection 
to one of their own number. In this 
case, also, a similar clause proposed by 
Government for the protection of Lord 
Salisbury was rejected by this House 
and inserted in the House of Lords for 
the protection of one of their own body. 
He did not want to make any comment 
on these extraordinary coincidences, but 
they would not produce a very favourable 
impression out-of-doors. If such clauses 
were to be inserted in Metropolitan Im- 
provement Bills, the proper course would 
be for both Houses to pass a general 
clause, applicable to all owners of pro- 
perty similarly circumstanced ; but when 
the other House extended special pro- 
tection only to the property of a Member 
of that House, it appeared to be most 
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objectionable and pernicious. He be- 
lieved, and would continue to believe, 
until he was told on authority to the 
contrary, that this clause was inserted 
at the instance, not of Lord Salisbury, 
but of an unwise and too zealous agent. 
He did not think that the effect of dis- 
agreeing with this Amendment would 
be to imperil the passing of the Bill. If 
his Motion were carried, a Committee 
could be appointed for a conference with 
the House of Lords, and immediately 
that conference was over they would 
know whether this particular clause for 
the protection of Lord Salisbury was 
carefully considered, or whether it was 
introduced in a hurry and by a mistake. 
The House of Lords, in any case, would 
have an opportunity of re-considering 
the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
The Lords in the said Amendment,”’— 
(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. GORST desired to point out the 
extreme inconvenience of the course . 
adopted on that occasion. The House 
was asked to revise and override the 
decisions, not of one of its own Commit- 
tee, but of a Committee of the other 
House. That was not all. Not only 
did the promoters of the Bill make no 
appeal against the decision of the Com- 
mittee of the other House, but they so 
far acquiesced in it, that they proposed 
the Amendment with which this House 
was now asked to disagree. The Bill 
before the House authorized the con- 
struction of a number of streets, among 
which was the one in question, from 
Tottenham Court Road to Trafalgar 
Square. The hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) stated that the clause 
which was inserted by the House of 
Lords, was proposed and rejected by a 
Committee of this House. No such 
clause could have been proposed in this 
House by those who represented Lord 
Salisbury, because if they had appeared 
on clauses in the lower House, they could 
not have appeared against the Preamble 
in the other House. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that he was 
informed by the hon. Members for Ply- 
mouth and Inverness (Mr. Bates and 
Mr. Mackintosh), two Members of the 
Committee, that such a clause was con- 
sidered and rejected by the Committee 
of this House, 
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Mr. GORST said, that he could only 
appeal to the well-known practice, that 
if a Petitioner appeared on the clauses 
of a Bill in the one House, he could not 
appear against the Preamble in the 
other. The proceedings before the Com- 
mittee of the other House were described 
by the Chairman of the Board of Works 
as a long and laborious investigation ; 
three of the improvements proposed by 
it were opposed, and one—the Millbank 
improvement—was thrown out by the 
Commons’ Committee, because it was 
given in evidence that the Metropolitan 
Board, in spite of an agreement with 
Mr. Freeman, proposed to take more 
land than was necessary for'the improve- 
ment; but it would not be possible for 
this House now to enter into a long in- 
quiry into the matter. The scheme now 
in question was opposed by the Marquess 
of Salisbury’s representatives, who said 
it was a bad one, and proposed an alter- 
native scheme. Their special objection 
was, that it would expdse his Lordship 
to exceptional hardship. The property 

_ on the west side of Castle Street, includ- 
ing the Alhambra, was not proposed to 
be taken, and all that Lord Salisbury 
asked was that he should be put in 
the same position as the owners of pro- 
perty on the west side of Castle Street. 
The houses in question, which were 
almost entirely the property of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, were on the south 
end of the west side of St. Martin’s 
Lane. They consisted almost exclusively 
of wholesale cloth-houses, which re- 
quired very great depth, and when the 
Metropolitan Board of Works proposed 
to take part of the frontage, they took 
away the depth required for this parti- 
cular class of property. That was an 
injury to the property which was taken 
into consideration by the Committee ; 
and after the most careful inquiry, the 
Committee would only sanction Street 
No. 6, on the terms that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were to deal with Lord 
Salisbury as they had dealt with the 
Alhambra and other owners, by only 
taking as much of the land as was 
wanted for the purpose of the street. It 
was said, however, that by so doing a 
precedent would be created; and it was 
a strong point in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Hackney last week that 
there was no precedent for such legisla- 
tion. He (Mr. Gorst) had, however, 
found several precedents, but could only 
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quote one or two. The Thames Em- 
bankment Bill of 1867, Section 53, pro- 
vided an exception in the case of the 
Duke of Northumberland. [*‘* Hear!’’] 
Really, it was childish to cheer in that 
manner, because the owner happened to 
be a Peer, all the great landowners in 
London were Peers; but he would quote 
other instances in which the owners 
were commoners and public bodies. 
That Act provided, that without the con- 
sent in writing of the Duke of Northum- 
berland the Board should not take any 
more land than was necessary to form a 
street of average width. The same Act 
contained the same exception in favour 
of a private landowner—not a Peer— 
on the Adelphi estate. The next Act 
of 1868 made a similar exception in 
favour of the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Salisbury. Lastly, in the same Act, it 
was provided in the case of the property 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, that the 
Board should not, without the consent 
in writing of the Chancellor and the 
Council of the Duchy, take any more 
ground than was actually necessary for 
the construction of the Embankment. 
Another precedent was to be found in 
the Metropolitan Street Improvement 
Act of 1872, Section 29, which in the 
case of the Charter House Estate pro- 
vided that the Metropolitan Board should 
not, without the consent in writing of 
the governors, use land taken from the 
Charter House estate for building pur- 
poses, or for any other purpose than for 
making the street or road. He had 
other precedents, but he had cited enough 
to show that there were precedents 
enough for the clause which the Com- 
mittee had put into the Bill. The ques- 
tion really was, whether the promoters 
of the Bill were to be the sole judges of 
what land they should take and what 
they should leave. It was said that this 
Bill did not give the same protection to 
the small landowners as to the large 
landowners. It could not do so, because 
there were no small landowners who 
had petitioned against the Bill. Only 
wealthy men could oppose a Bill before 
a Committee of that House. After hear- 
ing witnesses, the Committee came to 
conclusion that the street should only be 
made on the condition known to the 
House. The Metropolitan Board ac- 
quiesced in the decision to this extent, and 
they “aig to strike out the street al- 
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prepared to give up the Bill altogether, 
and they chose to fa that the aie it 
up because of this particular clause in- 
serted by the Lords’ Committee. It was 
all very well to make a scapegoat of 
Lord Salisbury, but the real reason 
might be that the Metropolitan Board 
now saw that the proposed improvement 
was not a good one, and that a prefer- 
able plan might be found. Since that 
time an agitation, which emanated 
chiefly from the Vestry of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, had been got up, and now the 
House was invited, .at this very late 
period of the Session, when it was diffi- 
cult to have a full discussion, to take a 
peculiar course for the assertion of what 
was called a great principle. He trusted 
that some one would tell the House 
what this great principle was, because 
for the life of him he could not make it 
out. Who was to decide what land the 
Board was to take and what it was to 
leave? Were they to decide the matter 
for themselves? If so, might not the 
fact lead to an immense amount of job- 
bery and corruption? For his part, he 
always thought that the question was 
one for Parliament to decide after hear- 
ing evidence, and that was precisely the 
principle which had been adopted in the 
Bill. He protested against the Metro- 
politan Board being left in such a mat- 
ter, for if they were they might take any 
man’s property they thought fit. The 
Board was a body in no way responsible 
to the ratepayers. They were, in fact, an 
overgrown vestry, supported by archi- 
tects, surveyors, and solicitors, and repre- 
sented noone but themselves. With great 
respect to the gallant Chairman of the 
Board, he said that from first to last the 
land jobbing which had been indulged 
in by the Metropolitan Board had saddled 
the ratepayers with enormous expense, 
and that considerable improvements 
could have been effected much more 
economically if the Board had not ex- 
isted, or if they had ceased the land 
jobbing in which they had indulged. If 
in the present case he had a map to 
exhibit, he would show the House low 
the Board had run in and out for 
the purpose of obtaining little bits of 
the property of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) here and 
there. It was because they had no 


evidence before them that the House 
was unfit to decide the question. He 
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dence they would not agree to the Mo- 
tion. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, the man- 
ner in which this question came before 
the House rendered its determination 
one of great importance—it was an im- 
portant principle which the House now 
had to decide. Hon. Members were 
doubtless aware that where land was 
taken under compulsory powers, the 
landowner was entitled to compensation, 
to be awarded by means of a jury or an 
arbitrator, and that he was fully com- 





pensated not only for the actual land 
taken, but also for the prospective value 
of that land. In addition to all that 
there was the arbitrary rule that, to the 
sum so ascertained, 10 per cent was 
added as a bonus. Therefore, although 
yearly tenants might suffer some hard- 
ship, the landowners received not only 
a full but a generous compensation. It 
was the rule that in London the pro- 
moters of street improvements took not 
only the land which was necessary for the 
street, but also the land on either side 
in order to obtain the building frontage. 
Unless they did this, street improvement 
in this Metropolis would become abso- 
lutely impossible, because by acquiring 
the frontages to their new street they ac- 
quired property which they sold at a 
greatly increased value, and by that 
means recouped themselves—or rather 
the ratepayers—for the immense expen- 
diture such improvements involved. If 
the objection on the part of the Marquess 
of Salisbury were allowed to prevail, the 
result would be that a jury would have 
first of all to give the Marquess of Salis- 
bury compensation for the land taken, 
and then to give him the frontage in 
addition to the amount paid for his com- 
paratively valueless property. The effect 
of applying this rule, and the result of the 
right of taking property in this way, as 
applied to Northumberland Avenue, was 
such that not only had the Metropolitan 
Board of Works recouped itself the 
large outlay paid for that property, but 
they had several thousands of pounds in 
hand, in consequence of the price they 
had obtained for the street frontages. 
He might mention that 6,000 persons 
had been compensated for landed pro- 
perty, and that out of that number in no 
single case had this principle been 
sought to be applied. In this very Bill 
2,500 persons had had their property 
taken, and in 2,499 of those cases the . 
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property had been taken subject to the 
general rules. Was a different rule to 
be applied to Lord Salisbury; and, if so, 
why? Another general consideration 
was, that if they gave a landowner the 
right to the property on either side of a 
new thoroughfare, they took away all 
control over it, and he would have the 
right to leave the land vacant or to put 
up workshops, small: houses, or, in fact, 
any kind of buildings he pleased ; where- 
as the Metropolitan Board would make it 
a special condition with purchasers or 
lessees that houses of a certain description 
and elevation only should be erected. 
Dealing with the question of precedents, 
cited by his hon. and learned Friend, he 
asserted that they were no precedents 
whatever. The instance quoted from 
the Thames Embankment Act could not 
be deemed a precedent at all. It was 
thought—and very justly thought—in 
the case of persons who had property 
abutting upon the river, that they should 
have the right of pre-emption, so that 
they should not be deprived of the 
amenities of their situation by the erec- 
tion of new buildings between their re- 
sidences and the river; and in all the 
other cases save one it was suggested 
that the Board should acquire other 
property for building purposes. These, 
therefore, were no precedents. As to 
the 29th section of the Act of 1872, the 
Charterhouse was going to be cut almost 
in two by street improvements, and the 
effect would have been that the Charter- 
house could have called upon the Board 
of Works to have taken the whole of 
their property. The sum to be paid in 
that case would have been so great that 
the Board of Works, for its own protec- 
tion, asked that the clause should be 
inserted. That, again, was absolutely 
no precedent for the present case. The 
question simply was, whether the House 
should uphold the decision of its own 
Committee which had considered the 
whole question, or should accept the 
conclusion at which the House of Lords 
had arrived. He trusted that the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Hackney would 
be successful. 

Mr. BATES merely rose to say that 
every word which had been uttered on 
this subject by the hon. Member for 
Hackney was correct. The claim of 
Lord Salisbury to pre-emption was be- 
fore the Committee, and they unani- 
mously held that it could not be enter- 
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tained, and that, if it were, it would be 
a distinct fraud upon the ratepayers. 
Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Mr. 
Speaker, before the House divides, which 
hon. Members are apparently impatient 
to do, perhaps they would like to hear 
a word from me. I shall not allude to 
the various precedents which have been 
mentioned by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), who, I am sorry to see, has 
gone away, because I think the whole 
of those precedents have been entirely 
and totally demolished by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James). I 
want, if the House will permit me, to 
explain what may seem a slight incon- 
sistency on my part. On Tuesday last 
I opposed the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney for postponing 
this question, and, in doing so, I asked 
him to be kind enough to be satisfied 
with the protest, instead of entering a 
disagreement with the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. I did so, because I, as the ex- 
ponent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, was bound to advocate the case 
which was placed in my hands. Since 
that time, the House having thought fit 
to adjourn the matter, I have had the op- 
portunity of consulting one of the most 
important Committees of my own body, 
and they have unanimously asked me to 
support the hon. Member for Hackney 
in his Motion; and I must say I do so 
with the greatest possible pleasure, be- 
cause I, and the wholeof the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, entirely concur with the 
hon. Member for Hackney that, if such a 
clause as the 29th clause was put into this 
Bill, as was stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton, all street improve- 
ments in the Metropolis and elsewhere 
would be practically impossible. I have 
been taunted—the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have beentaunted—because in the 
Lords they did not try to get thismatterre- 
considered; but let me tell the House that 
I then felt we had no other course open. 
We were obliged anxiously to seek that 
the House of Lords should allow us to ob- 
tain the other various improvements, and 
we were afraid those other improvements 
might possibly be lost; and, therefore, we 
thought it was better to sacrifice one 
improvement—although that improve- 
ment was one of a very great and im- 
portant character—rather than imperil 
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House is impatient and it is getting 
late, go into the various reasons of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Gorst) who wishes the House not to 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendments, 
but _ ates just say one or two words 
to justify my Board; and I ask the House 
whetheritisright and properin this House 
that hon. Members should get up and 
stigmatize an honourable body like the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who have 
been elected by the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis, and who have been anxiously 
endeavouring to discharge their public 
duties, and who, I venture to say, have dis- 
charged those public duties in a manner 
which has conduced very much to the 
public interest—I ask the House whe- 
ther that Board are to be held up by 
hon. Members in this House as jobbers 
or land-jobbers. Talk of land-jobbers! 
Why are we and how are we land- 
jobbers? If we are anxious to promote 
street improvements, we are anxious, 
according to the law of the land, to ask 
the Houses of Parliament to give us a 
frontage of land upon each side of the 
street; so that we may be able in some 
way to recoup the ratepayers for the 
vast expenses they have to incur. I 
consider that to be fair—I consider it to 
be just and equitable. It is a course 
that has been pursued ever since I have 
had the honour of a seat on the Metro- 
politan Board. It is a course that has 
been pursued, I believe, not only in all 
Metropolitan improvements, but in all 
improvements in other great cities in 
England; and I would ask whether the 
Metropolis would have been so well im- 
proved ifthe Metropolitan Board of Works 
had never existed ? All I wish is that my 
hon. and learned Friend had brought 
his map down, and spread it out on the 
floor of the House, that he might have 
shown you thereby how London was in 
days gone by—how it was 22 years ago— 
and then he might have pointed out the 
various changes that have taken place in 
the last 22 years—changes and improve- 
ments in communications which I ven- 
ture to assert would not have been made 
had it not been for the Metropolitan 
Board. I know the House is impatient 
to go on with the Public Business, and 
I can only say I hope the House will 
unanimously receive the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Hackney. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that when this 
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last by the hon. Member for Hackney, 
it appeared to him that the House was 
asked to take a very unusual step; and 
he thought that to encourage private 
Members to intervene between the pro- 
moters and opposers of Private Bills, 
with the view of upsetting on general 
principles agreements which had been 
arrived at between parties by consent, 
was such a course as would result in the 
greatest possible inconvenience and in 
much embarrassment to that House. 
But he desired, in the first place, to 
point out that with regard to this par- 
ticular matter the Metropolitan Board 
proposed to apply the general principle 
of their right to take a fringe of land 
along the line of the improvements they 
effected to the one side of the street on 
which Lord Salisbury’s property was 
situated, and not to the other. The 
House had, he thought, been placed in 
a peculiar position by what appeared 
the uncertain and vacillating conduct of 
the Metropolitan Board. They had, to 
a certain extent, acquiesced in the deci- 
sion of the other House, and they now 
asked this House to disagree with and 
reverse that decision. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) now asked them to re- 
store the Bill to the shape in which it 
originally left this House; and he was 
bound to say the hon. and gallant 
Member was within his right in doing 
so. It was not for him to say what 
would be the fate of the Bill if it were 
sent back to the other House; but per- 
haps it might be induced to re-consider 
the matter. He admitted that it was 
usually regarded as a matter of custom, 
if not as a recognized principle, that the 
body effecting a street improvement were 
justified in asking for power to acquire 
strips of land on the line of such im- 
provement; but such a general prac- 
tice as that could only be held good as 
regarded country towns, where street 
improvements were required perhaps 
not more than once in 10 or 20 years; 
while it would not do to set up a body in 
London who were at the expense of the 
ratepayers to run riot as land-jobbers, 
and therefore if the House allowed on 
this occasion the contention of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, they must do so with 
a great deal of reservation. On the 
whole, he thought that the House might 
fairly stand by the Bill as it left them, 
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put to the trouble of a division on the 
Question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to make one 
remark upon the doctrines which had 
been laid down by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, whose high autho- 
rity rendered it the more necessary that 
it should not be lent to any doctrines 
that were not perfectly sound. He was 
bound to say he did not altogether 
agree with the principle he had laid 
down; and, for his own part, he hoped 
that if a similar case should arise, the 
hon. Member for Hackney would take 
precisely the same steps which he had 
done in this case, and that the House 
would refrain from giving its assent to 
the proposition that in these so-called 
Private Bills the promoters and the op- 
posers were to be left to fight the matter 
out by themselves, and that the public 
should have no voice or locus standi in 
reference to it. He protested against 
this Bill being treated as an ordinary 
Private Bill, in the sense that it was not 
to be altered in any way. He should 
certainly vote against the Amendment 
introduced into the Bill by the House of 
Lords. 


Question, ‘‘ That this House doth dis- 
agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to, 
with Consequential Amendments to the 
Bill. 


Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to one 
of the Amendments made by their Lordships to 
the Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill: ’’— 
Mr. Fawcert, Sir James M‘Garet-Hooe, Sir 
Henry James, Sir Cuartes W. Diixez, Mr. 
Gorvon, Mr. Ropwett, Sir Cuaries Forster, 
and Sir Grorce Bowyer :—To withdraw imme- 
diately :—Three to be the quorum. 


Reasons for disagreeing to The Lords 
Amendment reported, and agreed to:—To 
be communicated to The Lords. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0No— 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
BLOCKADE IN THE BLACK SEA. 
QUESTION. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have communicated by telegraph 
with the British Consuls at Taganrog 
and Kertch with regard to the ‘‘ effec- 
tive”’ nature of the Turkish blockade in 
the Black Sea, and have now obtained 
information as to the presence of a suffi- 
cient Turkish Naval force to maintain a 
permanent blockade; whether it is the 
case that many Greek ships have left 
Taganrog since the proclamation of the 
blockade, and that some have passed 
through the Dardanelles, and that many 
are now loading, and that Russian 
trading steamers are plying regularly 
and on fixed days between Odessa and 
Nicolaieff; if he will state what answer 
has been received to representations 
made by the Government to the Turkish 
Government on the subject of the in- 
effective nature of the blockade; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to continue to recognise, to the 
detriment of English trade, a blockade 
apparently not in conformity with the 
Treaty of Paris? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to the 
first Question, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not commu- 
nicated with the Consuls at Taganrog 
and Kertch on the subject. They had 
followed the course usual on such occa- 
sions of communicating with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and they have had a great number of 
communications from the Ambassador 
on the subject. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that some time ago 
I mentioned that the Consul at Odessa 
had reported that a Russian company 
had re-opened their service, which is a 
coastal one, and had begun to run their 
steamers again between Odessa and 
Nicolaieff. Subsequently we heard from 
the Consul at Taganrog that a Greek 
vessel had entered and cleared from that 
port since the blockade had been de- 
clared. We afterwards heard, from 
several communications which reached 
the Foreign Office from private persons, 
a corroboration of both those statements. 
Mr. Layard was directed to address re- 
presentations to the Porte on the sub- 
ject; and on the 21st of June he reported 
the reply he had received from the Porte 
—which was in substance that the Porte 
considered the blockade strictly efficient 
within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Paris. Then on the 13th July Lord 
Derby received a deputation at the 
Foreign Office on the subject, when it 
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was represented that Greek vessels were 
allowed to enter blockaded ports, to the 
injury of British commerce. Subse- 
quently, at the request of Lord Derby, 
gentlemen who were members of that 
deputation sent to the Foreign Office 
statements of their agents with regard 
to these facts. On receipt of those state- 
ments Lord Derby telegraphed to Mr. 
Layard on the 17th, 19th, and 21st of 
July, transmitting the substance of the 
information which had been forwarded 
to him. On the 25th of July Lord Derby 
received a despatch, dated the 15th of 
July, from Mr. Layard, enclosing a 
further reply of the Porte, the substance 
of which was that the blockade was in 
strict conformity with the Declaration of 
Paris, that the fact of a coasting trade 
being carried on in small vessels between 
one Russian port and another, and inside 
the line of blockade, does not affect its 
validity. The telegraphic reply of Mr. 
Layard to Lord Derby’s telegrams of 
the 17th, 19th, and 21st, arrived yester- 
day, and is to the following effect: — 


‘‘T have just received an answer from the 
Porte to my representations about blockade. It 
states in substance that the fact that vessels 
have been engaged in coasting trade within the 
line of blockade does not affect its efficiency, the 
Declaration of Paris only requiring that there 
should be sufficient force to prevent access to 
the enemy’s territory. It is admitted that one 
or two passes have been given to ships under 
the Greek flag, and that the proceeding was 
irregular. Measures have been taken to prevent 
the repetition of this irregularity, and assurances 
are given that it was never the intention of the 
Porte to show a preference to the flag of any 
particular nation.” 


The attention of the Porte was called to 
the continued running of steamers, and 
the reply was that it was only carried 
on under a small existing trade and that 
they are small vessels. Under these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to hold that the 
blockade is not in conformity with the 
Declaration of Paris. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Some 
passagesin my Question were unanswered 
by the hon. Gentleman. He has given 
us the answer of the Porte, but he did 
not say whether it is the fact that those 
ships have been allowed not only to pass 
the blockade, but also to go through the 
Dardanelles. I also asked, whether the 
Government had taken any steps, be- 
sides asking the Porte, to assure them- 
selves whether the blockade is efficient. 
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Mr. BOURKE: As to the first point 


—namely, the passage of the vessels 
referred to through the Dardanelles, we 
have no information. As to the second, 
it is the duty of Consuls to report, and 
they have both at Odessa and Taganrog 
reported these facts to the Government, 
and therefore they will continue to do 
so, and no doubt Mr. Layard will see 
that this subject is reported upon. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — COTTEN- 
HAM CHARITY LANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the Papers laid before the 
House relating to the Cottenham Charity 
Lands; whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners were justified in refusing the ap- 
plication of an inhabitant of Cottenham 
on behalf of the parishioners for a Copy 
of the opinion given by them to the 
Charity upon the question whether they 
were bound to accede to the unanimous 
vote of the parishioners, in vestry as- 
sembled, that the land held upon trust 
for the charities should be let as garden 
allotments, and in refusing to answer 
the question whether, apart from any 
legal obligation, the trustees would not 
be justified in letting the said lands as 
garden allotments, if secured the same 
rents as at present; and, whether he 
considers that the trustees of the charities 
would be justified in acceding to the 
wishes of the inhabitants in thus letting 
the land? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: With re- 
ference to the first Question, I have no 
right to interfere in the matter. With 
regard to the second, it is rather a com- 
plicated one of law, and whatever an- 
swer I should give to it would not be 
binding upon the parties. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COUNTY COURT 
J UDGES—REFERENCES—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that some County 
Court Judges are in the habit of taking 
references from advocates practising 
before them, and from other parties, 
for which such County Court Judges re- 
ceive payment in addition to their fees; 
and, whether such practice is sanctioned 
by the Home Office ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am not 
aware that any such practice is going on. 
Certainly it has not been sanctioned by 
the Home Office. 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is in- 
tended to proceed with the Bar Educa- 
tion and Discipline Bill this Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: That Bill having passed the 
House of Lords, there will be time, it 
is hoped, to proceed with it. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION—THE 
QUEEN’S PRIZE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Queen’s Prize, 
annually given at Wimbledon, is open 
to competition by members of the 
Colonial Militia, but that itis not open 
to competition by members of the Irish 
Militia, and that, as Government will 
not permit the enrolment of Volunteers 
in Ireland, Ireland is the only part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in which no 
one can become qualified to compete for 
that prize and the numerous prizes sub- 
ject to the same regulations; and, whe- 
— he will take any steps to remedy 
this ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick, I have to say that I have no 
power over the Queen’s prizes. They 
are under the control of the Committee 
of the Association that manages the 
meeting at Wimbledon. But with 
respect to the particular circumstances 
referred to, I may say that the Colonial 
Militia of Canada and the Jersey 
Militia, which are permitted to compete 
are unpaid. That is the reason they 
are treated differently from other Militia. 
The Irish Militia are treated in exactly 
the same way as the English and Scotch 
Militia, on the ground that they are a 
paid body. For the same reason Yeo- 
manry are not permitted to compete. 
But I may inform the hon. and learned 
Member that the Irish Volunteers in 
London do compete. 
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ARMY PROMOTION RETIREMENT — 

THE NEW WARRANT. 
QUESTION. 


Sr; ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the new Warrant for the Promo- 
tion and Retirement of Officers of the 
Army has received the signature of the 
Sovereign ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 
never spoken of a new Warrant, but 
only of a proposed new Warrant. No 
new Warrant has been submitted to 
Her Majesty. Certainly I would never 
advise Her Majesty to sign a new War- 
rant until she had obtained the means 
from Parliament for carrying it out. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CASE OF JOSEPH 
ABEL—FEES TO CLERK OF THE 
GUARDIANS.— QUESTION. 

Mr. JAMES asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
Joseph Abel was, on the 31st ultimo, 
fined by the Faringdoh justices 20s. 
with costs, 8s. 6d. and 21s. as a fee to 
the clerk to the Guardians as prosecuting 
solicitor, for refusing to have his child 
vaccinated ; if he will state under what 
statute the fee made payable to the 
clerk to the Guardians is levied; and, 
whether, as the defendant has, during 
the last eighteen months, been fined 
£19, and still refuses to comply with 
the Law, he will endeavour to stay these 
proceedings ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: There is 
no official information on this subject, 
but I have no doubt that the facts are 
as stated in the Question, and there is 
little to add to the Answer I have pre- 
viously given in reference to the case. 
In reply to the second Question, I have 
no doubt that the fee of 21s. was levied 
under Jervis’ Act, which is applied to 
prosecutions under the Vaccination Acts. 
Under that Act every complainant has a 
right to appear by attorney, and the 


‘Justices are empowered to order the 


defendant to pay to the complainant 
such costs as to such Justices may seem 
just and reasonable. I should add that 
it is the Vaccination Officer in these 
cases who appears as the prosecutor, 
and not the Guardians. I have already 
informed the Guardians of my views 
regarding repeated prosecutions; but 
the matter is one’ in which they must 
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exercise a discretion, and I do not con- 
sider that it is my duty, or, indeed, that 
I have any right to interfere further. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—REMOVAL OF 
PAUPERS—CASE OF MARY DEVLIN. 
QUESTIONS, 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING (for 
Mr. R. Powzr) asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of Mary Devlin, who was removed 
from the Strand Union to Waterford 
under a warrant dated 17th July last, 
and whether she was only three years 
of age when she was brought to London ; 
whether she was not fifty years a resi- 
dent therein without receiving relief 
from the Poor’s Rate; whether she 
did not live for more than ten years in 
Drury Lane previously to her seeking 
relief, save for three months; and, if 
Drury Lane is not in the Strand Union ; 
and, whether, therefore, the removal 
was not illegal, and, under all the cir- 
cumstances, harsh ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: My atten- 
tion has been drawn to this case by the 
Question of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, and I have made such inquiry as 
was possible in the limited time at my 
disposal. It appears by the examina- 
tion of Mary Devlin that she is aged 68 
years, and that she has been in England 
50 years. She must, therefore, have been 
18 instead of 3 years of age when she 
was brought to London. She was not 
50 years a resident in the Strand Union 
without receiving relief, because I find 
that she was relieved in the workhouse 
of that Union in 1873. I am unable to 
say how long she had resided in Drury 
Lane, which is in the Strand Union; 
but on her last application for relief 
she had only resided in the Union 14 
days, having come from Southampton. 
Having broken her residence in the 
Union, she was not irremovable, and 
she had no settlement in this country, 
either under the Act of the last Session or 
otherwise. Her removal was, therefore, 
not illegal. As to the alleged harshness 
of the proceeding, I could not express 
an opinion on the limited information 
before me, but she was in good health 
at the time when the magistrates made 
the order of removal, and when interro- 
gated she made no objection then nor 
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during her journey to being sent back to 
her native place. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is his intention, 
during the next Session of Parliament, 
to introduce a Bill to repeal the present 
Laws in Great Britain as to the removal 
of Paupers, and the Law of Settlement 

enerally, or to amend those statutes ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The hon. 
Gentleman will remember that I intro- 
duced clauses into the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Billof last Session which would have 
dealt specially with the Irish grievances 
arising out of the law of settlement and 
removal. Had the House accepted the 
proposal in that shape, I should have 
felt bound to follow it up by a general 
measure on the subject. But both sides 
of the House, including Members from 
Ireland, insisted on converting this 
clause, which I proposed for a parti- 
cular purpose, into a general one appli- 
cable to the whole Kingdom. In these 
circumstances I consider myself absolved 
from any obligation except one to which 
Ihave frequently adverted—namely, that 
of endeavouring toconsolidate and amend 
our numerous Poor Law Acts, including 
the law of settlement and removal, as 
soon as opportunity offers. I cannot 
say that the experience of the present 
Session has been favourable to such an 
attempt, nor can I undertake to give 
any pledge as to what measures it may 
be my duty to submit to Parliament 
next year. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
CASH BALANCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he has de- 
cided upon taking any legislative steps 
to alter the Statute 32 and 38 Vic. c. 102, 
under which the assent of the Treasury 
was given to the deposit of the moneys 
constituting the cash balance of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, and amount- 
ing on the 31st December 1876 to 
£586,640, in the London and West- 
minster Joint Stock Bank, a “‘ position” 
stated by Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the 14th August 1876 ‘to be 
not altogether convenient, as giving an 
apparent sanction from the Treasury to 
the Metropolitan Board for so doing ?”’ 

THE CHANCELLOR oF THE EXCHE- 
QUER: I should wish to explain with 
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regard to the quotation from what I said 
on the 14th of August, it is not to be 
inferred that I intended to cast any re- 
flection on the Board of Works for 
placing their cash balance with the 
London and Westminster Bank. What 
I meant was, that I thought there was 
some inconvenience in the legal position 
of the Treasury under the Act referred 
to. The Act prescribed that the Trea- 
sury should give its assent to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in selecting its 
bankers. Accordingly they did give 
their assent to the selection of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank. That being 
given, the Treasury had no more to do 
with the matter; but I did say, and still 
think, that there should not appear to 
be any privity between the Treasury and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as re- 
gards the selection of their bankers. 
With regard to the balance, I under- 
stand it is secured by a large amount of 
Consols and other securities, placed in 
the joint names of the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and some 
of the Trustees of the London and West- 
minster Bank. It is not an unsecured 
balance, and the arrangement is not 
disadvantageous to the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — RIOT 
AT GREAT GRIMSBY.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr. ISAAC asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
serious rioting at Great Grimsby on the 
occasion of the recent Election; and to 
know if the military authorities are still 
in the possession of the town ? 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question, I wish to put another to him, 
which, perhaps, he will answer at the 
same time. I wish to know whether he 
is not aware that the recent election at 
Grimsby was a thoroughly peaceful and 
good-humoured election, and that no 
disturbance took place until four hours 
after the close of the poll? I wish to 
know further, whether it is not the opi- 
nion of the authorities of Grimsby that 
the disturbances were promoted by 
foreign agencies, and if one of the foreign 
agents was not a gentleman who gave 
the name of Lamb, and who is assumed 
to be one of the well-known Lamb family 
of Nottingham ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The hon. 
Member who has justsat down will excuse 
me if I decline to answer, orrather refrain 
from answering, the Question he has 
put to me, because I know nothing, and 
do not wish to know anything, about 
the Great Grimsby election, except what 
is contained in a telegram from the 
Mayor, which I have now before me, 
and which, with the permission of the 
House, I will read. It states that two 
hours after the declaration of the poll 
considerable rioting took place, and that 
damage was done to property to the 
amount of £900. The Mayor thought 
that the police were not equal to dealing 
with the rioters, and therefore he very 
properly sent for the soldiers; but be- 
fore the soldiers arrived the police had 
received assistance, and were able to put 
down the disturbances. One-half of the 
soldiers went away on Saturday, and I 
believe that the rest of them left this 
morning. Twenty-five of the ringleaders 
have been arrested, and will be put 
upon their trial. No serious personal 
injury has been done, and no lives have 
been lost. 


POST OFFICE—POSTMASTERSHIP OF 
WINSLOW.—QUESTION. 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in 
the ‘‘ Daily News” of August 3rd, from 
which it appears that the honourable 
Member for Buckinghamshire wrote a 
letter to Mr. Francis, of Winslow, who 
had been assistant in the post office of 
that town for six years, informing him 
that, ‘‘ though fully conscious of the ex- 
perience and fitness’’ of Mr. Francis for 
the vacant postmastership of Winslow, 
he nevertheless felt ‘‘ bound to give the 
preference ’’ to Mr. Wilford, a resident 
tradesman of the town, ‘‘as he supported 
the present Government at the late 
Election ;’’ and, whether Mr. Wilford has 
been appointed to the postmastership in 
question on these grounds ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the appointment of Mr. Wilford 
had been made in the usual way. Mr. 
Wilford’s name was recommended, and 
the usual inquiries were made as to his 
qualifications, and the result of those 
inquiries being satisfactory the nomina- 
tion was carried out: As a matter of 
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course, he had no means at the Post 
Office of ascertaining the grounds on 
which he was recommended. 


INDIA—ARMY PROMOTION AND 
RETIREMENT SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWOETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the scheme for Army Retirement and 
Promotion has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, 
and also to the Governor General in 
Council; whether any opinions have been 
expressed by them as to the financial 
charge which it will throw on the reve- 
nues of India; and, if so, whether he 
will lay these opinions on the Table of 
the House; and, whether he can state 
the capitalized value of the charge which 
will have to be borne by the revenues of 
India if the scheme should be carried 
out ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, the scheme for Army retirement 
and promotion was submitted to the Se- 
cretary of State for India in Council, and 
received his full consideration. There 
was not time to send the draft Warrant 
to India; but the Report of the Royal 
Commission, whose recommendation it 
closely followed, was considered by the 
Governor General in Council and the 
local Governments and Commanders-in- 
Chief, and in all material points was 
concurred in by them. It had not been 
practicable to estimate the financial 
charge which the scheme might throw on 
the revenues of India, and no opinion, 
therefore, had been expressed on that 
point. 

He wished to correct a statement 
which he made the other day as to the 
charge for the present financial year. 
He had stated that it would be about 
£30,000; but he found on inquiry that 
it would be very much less. With regard 
to the last Question of the hon. Member, 
he could not state what would be the 
capitalized value of the charge to be 
borne by the revenues of India, as it 
very much depended on the voluntary 
action of the officers who would be 
brought under the warrant. 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN—RAILWAY 
STRIKE IN AMERICA.--QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If the Government 
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will obtain from Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Legation at Washington, and 
the British Consuls in the United States, 
authentic reports of the late industrial 
conflicts in that country, and publish 
them at the earliest convenient date in 
the form of a Return ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have communicated with 
Lord Derby on the subject of the hon. 
Member’s Question since he referred to 
the subject on Saturday, and I learn 
that the Foreign Office will be happy to 
obtain authentic reports of the conflicts 
referred. Perhaps it would be conve- 
nient if the hon. Member would move 
for Returns in the form in which he 
wishes to have them. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—ALLEGED 
ATROCITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in the ‘‘Times’”’ of Satur- 
day, contained in the letter of the 
“Times”? Correspondent lately with the 
Turkish army at Schumla, in which the 
writer states that he had heard that his 
name had been attached to a document 
describing ‘‘atrocities by Cossacks and 
Bulgarians,” which document he had 
never seen; and, whether the document 
so referred to is that inserted in the 
Blue Book on Turkey (No. 23, page 18), 
communicated, with the signature of the 
‘‘Times”? Correspondent, by Musurus 
Pasha to the Earl of Derby, as being 
‘“‘of great value from the quality and 
character of those who have signed it, 
their reliability being beyond doubt?” 

Mr. BOURKE: My attention was 
first called to this matter by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), and I have only to 
state that the document was inserted in 
the Blue Book in the form in which it 
was communicated to Lord Derby by 
Musurus Pasha; and that we have no 
means of ascertaining whether it is the 
same document which is alluded to in 
the letter from The Times Correspondent 
at Schumla. 


COAL MINES—NEW HOMER HILL PIT 
ACCIDENT.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. SHERIDAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether he is aware that the body of a 
miner named Thomas Stain was acci- 
dentally buried in a pit called New 
Homer Hill Pit, near Dudley, on the 
25th January last, and that his body 
has‘not been sought for or recovered ; 
and, whether he will direct that some 
attempt shall be made to recover the 
body ? 

Mr. ASSHETON. CROSS, in reply, 
explained that any attempt to recover the 
body would be attended with considerable 
risk to life and property, and that neither 
he nor the Inspector of Mines had any 
power in the matter. 


Army Promotion 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—GENERAL OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state to the House how many 
General Officers will be placed on the 
Retired List at the age of seventy for 
the sum of £24,166, the amount of the 
Supplementary Estimate laid before the 
House for the purpose of providing such 
retirement ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
stated that it was expected that the 
number of General Officers who would 
be placed on the Retired List at the age 
of 70 for the sum of £24,166, the amount 
of the Supplementary Estimate laid be- 
fore the House for the purpose of pro- 
viding such retirement, would be 99. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Masor DICKSON wished to know, 
Whether it was perfectly clear to the 
Government that they would be acting 
legally by forcing Officers to retire from 
the service who had paid money for their 
commissions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was quite convinced that he 
would be acting legally in so doing. 
Her Majesty had power to remove Offi- 
cers from the Army under any circum- 
stances; but it was quite certain, on the 
other hand, that the House would not 
sanction the removal of any Officers who 
had paid for their commissions without 
compensation. 


Mr. Sheridan 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
O10 — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment to the Question, a 
Resolution— 

“That this House, while fully prepared to 
consider the question of Retirement, with a view 
to secure a sufficient flow of Promotion in the 
Army, cannot, at this late period of the Session, 
proceed to sanction a scheme which demands 
mature and careful examination, inasmuch as it 
entails a large increase of expenditure on the 
English and Indian Exchequers, and materially 
affects the future of our Military system,” 


said, that if he appeared to treat the 
question with more earnestness than 
seemed to be called for by an admini- 
strative subject, his excuse was to be 
found in the extraordinary position in 
which the House was placed. It was 
now six years since Purchase in the 
Army was abolished, and that step was 
taken only after long and mature con- 
sideration. Many would think that the 
question was rather over-discussed in 
this House; but it was in its conse- 
quences by far the greatest question of an 
administrative nature ever submitted to 
Parliament. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Cardwell) who, as Secretary of State for 
War, introduced the scheme for the aboli- 
tion of Purchase, and other Gentlemen 
who argued in favour of it, always told 
the House, that if we were to abolish 
Purchase we should then be able to in- 
troduce some extremely important alte- 
rations in our military system which 
would add greatly to the efficiency of 
the Army. They also said that we 
should be able to re-organize and re- 
cast certain great branches of military 
expenditure which had grown up to 
meet the exigencies of the Purchase 
system. He was not going to say a 
word to-night to excite Party feeling, 
and he must ask hon. Gentleman to lay 
Party feeling aside; but this he would 
say, that no Party in this House, nor 
any majority in this House, would have 
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ever saddled the country with a burden of 
£8,000,000 to abolish Purchase, unless 
they had been assured upon the autho- 
rity of a responsible Minister that we 
should be able to make a re-organiza- 
tion of the Army and a reduction of ex- 
penditure. Well, six years had passed, 
and that re-organization had not been 
undertaken, and that reduction had not 
been obtained. And now at the end of 
that period—at the end of the last month 
of the Session, and almost at the end of 
the last week in which such a Report could 
be presented, the Government had come 
down to the House and laid on the Table 
a scheme containing provisions founded 
on certain very vital and, to his mind, 
very dubious principles— a scheme which 
proposed to stereotype a most faulty 
Army organization and to lay an enor- 
mous burden on the taxpayer. After 
the answer which had been given by 
the Under Secretary for India to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett), he asked the House 
not to be deceived by the smallness of 
the burden to be laid upon India, or 
upon England, under the present Esti- 
mates. He would not say that they 
would be deceived if, on Saturday morn- 
ing, they looked at the State Paper pre- 
sented to them—a State Paper which in 
its brevity and obscurity was the most 
alarming which had ever been laid 
before Parliament since he had a seat 
in that House. It contained an Estimate, 
not so much of the cost of the scheme, 
as of the ultimate addition to the bur- 
dens to be laid upon the taxpayer. It 
made three different Estimates for that 
purpose. The first stated that there 
would be an ultimate annual increase, 
as far as the Estimates were concerned, 
of £719,000 by the adoption of the new 
Regulation as compared with the existing 
system. As far as he could see that 
would be the additional burden, if no 
pensions were capitalized; but if pen- 
sions were capitalized, and if existing 
payments were capitalized, the addi- 
tional charge under the new Regulations 
would be £430,000 a-year. He had 
made a calculation of his own which he 
would not submit as authoritative, but 
which was upon the basis of the Com- 
missioners’ promotion and retirement 
scheme, and he made out that the ulti- 
mate additional expenditure would be 
£480,000 a-year. He was not, however, 
going to use his own figures, but those 
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given by the Government, which showed, 
as he had said, an increase of £430,000 
to the end of time. The third calcula- 
tion—the calculation adopted by the Go- 
vernment—placed the increased charge 
at £320,000 a-year. Now, was the 
House justified at this period of the 
Session in sanctioning a scheme which 
would lay £320,000 for ever on the 
backs of our countrymen? An hon. 
and gallant Friend of his, the Member 
for Galway (Captain Nolan), than whom 
no Member of the House was more com- 
petent to inquire minutely into the de- 
tails of anything concerning the Army, 
had told him that he had given a full 
fortnight’s continuous work to it before 
he could master the aspects of the Re- 
port of the Commission on Promotion 
and Retirement, especially of the former. 
The Secretary of State for War might 
say that Members had had the Report 
of the Commission before them for a 
year and a-half, and might, therefore, 
have spared a fortnight for its considera- 
tion; but Members who were engaged 
in the active Business of the House could 
not be expected to have on their fingers’ 
ends the Report of every Commission ; 
and he submitted that it was not treating 
the House properly to ask it to consider 
a scheme of this importance within a 
few days of the close of the Session. 
For himself, not having had time to 
compare the scheme and the estimate 
with the evidence laid before the Com- 
mission, he laboured under this disad- 
vantage—that he stood opposed to one 
of the very first debaters in the House, 
who by prolonged leisure had been 
armed at all points, and beside whom 
were seated two Gentlemen (Mr. F. 
Stanley and Lord Eustace Cecil) who were 
not only able administrators, but excel- 
lent officers. Upon one point all were 
agreed, that we must take measures to 
have an adequate flow of promotion. 
We wanted a contented and efficient body 
of officers; we wanted our subalterns 
of an age when they still retained their 
dash, and our field officers of an age 
when they still retained their vigour. 
The country was willing to make any 
requisite sacrifice of money for that ob- 
ject; but that sacrifice must be so large 
that, while dealing handsomely with the 
officers, we should not ask the country 
for an unnecessary penny. His right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War in 
1874 appointed a Commission for the 
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yee of enlightening not only the 
ouse, but himself and his Colleagues. 
Tt was one of the best Commissions ever 
appointed; it was admirably compounded 
of the civil and military elements, and 
in addition it contained among its Mem- 
bers Mr. Welby, than whom in the Pub- 
lic Offices there did not exist a gentle- 
man better acquainted with practical 
financial administration. This Oom- 
mission took the evidence of about 25 
distinguished military men, and with 
very few exceptions—exceptions which 
only proved the rule—these military 
men urged that the scheme of organiza- 
tion adopted by the Government was 
most expensive — unnecessarily expen- 
sive, and from a military point of view 
radically bad. The cause of the slowness 
of promotion in the Army was the im- 
mense proportion of the lower to the 
higher ranks of officers. In a battalion 
as at present constituted there were one 
lieutenant-colonel, one or two majors, 
according as the battalion was in Eng- 
land or India, eight captains, not in- 
cluding the depot, and either 14 or 18 
subalterns, according as the battalion 
was in England or India. Every well- 
conducted subaltern ought to have a 
chance of rising to be major, while he 
was still in the prime of life: but if we 
took two linked battalions with three 
majors’ commissions, there were 56 offi- 
cers who ought to have the hope of rising 
to the rank of majors. It was too evi- 
dent that with our present organization 
the only means of making promotion 
rapid was by retiring officers from the 
lower ranks, and that was the method 
adopted in the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. That meant taking a man in the 
prime of life and offering him a bribe to 
deprive the country of his services exactly 
when he became most valuable. The 
real meaning of the Warrant was that 
subalterns were to be tempted to leave 
the Service at 33 or 36 years of age, and 
captains at 33 or 38. If the officers 
refused the inducements held out by 
that Warrant, they might, in course of 
time, be forced to leave, whether they 
liked it or not. The dullards and “‘ bad 
bargains’’ of the Army would not accept 
those terms; but they would influence 
the best and most active men, who would 
take the opportunity of bettering them- 
selves, were not afraid to face the world, 
and to whom a lump sum paid down 
would be a nest egg with which to begin 
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a new career. The scheme, in short, 
would weed out of the Army, not the 
tares, but the prime of the wheat. No 
doubt, the precedent of the Navy would 
be largely relied on. A scheme some- 
what similar had been adopted for the 
Navy by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). 
He had no doubt the Navy had been 
greatly relieved by the operation of that 
scheme ; but there was very little ana- 
logy in this respect between the two 
Services. In the Navy there were very 
few officers employed in the higher ranks 
as compared with the lower; but that 
was not the case with the Army, and all 
the most eminent Army men who were 
examined beforethe Commission declared 
that our battalions ought to be organized 
on another system, by which the plan of 
early retirement would be unnecessary, 
and which would do away in a great 
measure with the enormous burden 
which this scheme proposed to entail 
upon the country. Almost all the ablest 
officers had recommended that the bat- 
talion should consist, not of eight small 
companies, but of four large ones, with 
twice as many men each as at present. 
There would be then in each double bat- 
talion 24 officers succeeding to eight 
majors’ commissions, instead of 56 as 
now, and the chance of promotion would 
be as one to four. Thus the position of 
an officer of the Army of the future 
would be a most enviable one, and both 
he and the country would gain pecu- 
niarily—the country, because the pay 
would besomewhat lower; and the officer, 
because he would not discount the price 
of his commission. One excellent result 
of this scheme would be that there 
would be fewer subalterns than at pre- 
sent and as many captains; and the 
majors, being utilized, would be relieved 
from their present anomalous position. 
Lord Sandhurst had said that as things 
were the majors did very little, and that 
their only use was to succeed the com- 
manding officer, if he fell—and it was 
clear that on a field of battle they ful- 
filled no other purpose. That was also 
the opinion of many of the most rising 
and best-educated young officers, who, 
if large companies were unsuited to 
modern warfare would never have urged 
their adoption; but almost all the offi- 
cers examined before the Commission 
had given it as their opinion that they 
were not only not unsuited to, but 
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actually demanded by the require- 
ments of modern warfare. It was to be 
noticed, also, that every great military 
Nation on the Continent had adopted the 
system of large companies. In support 
of that system he would refer the House 
to the opinions of some of the leading 
officers in the British Army. The gist 
of all Lord Strathnairn’s answers before 
the Commission was, that it was desir- 
able to connect the two battalions on the 
field of battle. Sir Lintorn Simmons 
had also thoroughly approved the mea- 
sure for tactical reasons, which, after 
all, were, in a matter like the present, 
the most valid; and General Adye had 
given his evidence in favour of the 
scheme both for military and for pecu- 
niary reasons, and had said that the 
existing number of subalterns was a bar 
to the proper flow of promotion. Lord 
Strathnairn, speaking from the purely 
military aspect of the case, had declared 
that the change would be very benefi- 
cial ; and the writer of a very able letter 
to The Times had described the helpless 
position in which our Army, with its 
small battalions, would find itself if ever 
it were situated as the Prussians were at 
Gravelotte. Now, whose was the evi- 
dence against the scheme? It was that 
of His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief and Lord Airey; it was, in 
effect, the evidence of the Horse Guards. 
He wished to speak of the Horse Guards 
with all respect; but if the country had 
waited until the Horse Guards ceased to 
fiercely oppose militaryreforms, weshould 
still have had flogging in the Army and 
the Purchase system, and we should not 
have had linked battalions, nor short 
service, nor promotion by selection, nor 
everything which constituted the essence 
of our modern military system. His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief stated before the Commissioners 
that he strongly objected to this new 
organization, because under it field offi- 
cers might be called upon to perform 
derogatory duties, and he called atten- 
tion, by way of analogy, to the Indian 
Staff Corps. He (Mr. Trevelyan) must, 
however, beg hon. Members to observe 
the entire incorrectness of this analogy, 
which was the only thing on which his 
Royal Highness relied as rebutting the 
evidence given by other eminent officers. 
Hon. Members need not beafraidof being 
convinced by the evidence laid before the 
Royal Commission, because the Oommis- 
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sioners were themselves convinced by it. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War had had other 
advisers, he should have arranged so as 
to lay their evidence before a Royal 
Commission so as to guide the opinion 
of civilians upon the subject, because it 
was only to such information that they 
could look for advice on the subject. It 
was evident that if the Royal Commis- 
sion could have reported in favour of a 
new system of organization, they would 
have done so, as was plain from their 
Report, and have thereby obviated this 
enormous cost for obtaining a reasonable 
flow of promotion. 

Coming, now, to the second part of his 
argument, the abolition of Purchase had 
afforded an opportunity of re-organizing 
our Army in the right direction, and 
of reducing at the same time our very 
large military expenditure. The Com- 
missioners ascertained that we now 
paid no less than £590,000 a-year for 
retirement; £91,000 went for unat- 
tached pay to generals, and £203,000 
for honorary colonelcies. In addition, 
there was the Staff pay of the generals; 
but he would pass over that as hewas now 
dealing only with the question of retire- 
ment. Since our establishment of ge- 
nerals was responsible for half the money 
paid for retirement, it was obvious that 
it ought to be considered when a new 
seheme was under consideration. He 
should class as generals only those offi- 
cers who were paid as such, excluding 
those who merely held the rank of ge- 
neral. In time of peace the armies of 
Prussia and Saxony consisted of 300,000 
men, and they had 150 generals; but 
our Army consisted, speaking roughly, 
of 200,000 men in time of peace, while 
we had very nearly 400 generals. With 
this immense list it was impossible to 
say whether any particular officer was 
retired or on active service. The old 
and the young, the vigorous and the 
disabled, were all jumbled together in 
inextricable confusion. This was a 
consequence of our losing sight of two 
great principles—first, that rank should 
mean service, and that when a man was 
made a general in rank and pay, he 
should at the same time be appointed to 
certain definite duties; and, secondly, 
that a man should receive nothing except 
in the shape of salary for the work he 
was doing or a pension for the work he 
had done. The new scheme did not 
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answer these conditions. His calculation 
was that in time of peace 90 generals at 
the utmost were employed during the 
year, and that 20 of these were in reality 
not generals at all, but brigadiers. 
In his opinion, every general in the 
British Army ought to be in actual em- 
ployment with a small reserve in time 
of war. There could be few better men 
than colonels promoted for good service ; 
but a succession of colonels to the rank 
of general by seniority must be the ruin 
of any Army, and he thought the War 
Minister ought to insist that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should have the courage 
and firmness to select as generals the 
most competent officers who came any- 
where within a reasonable sphere of pro- 
motion. There should be no promotion 
by seniority or favouritism, nor anyone 
promoted who was unable to discharge 
the duties he would have to perfom. 
The views and principles which he had 
been endeavouring, withthe weak autho- 
rity of a civilian, to recommend to the 
House, were now endorsed by many of 
the most distinguished officers in the 
Service, as appeared by the evidence. 
And what, he asked, was the cause of so 
immense a list of generals? It was the 
Purchase system. The size of the list 
had been distinctly attributed by the 
Duke of Wellington to that cause. 
When, then, Purchase was abolished, 
the opportunity for reducing the list of 
generals was furnished. But how did 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War propose to avail himself of that 
opportunity? Did he propose to reduce 
the list of generals to working size? If 
hon. Members would look into the 
Papers which had been laid before the 
House they would find that, in order to 
perform the duty of 90 men, there were 
—setting aside the Ordnance Corps— 
200 generals from the Guards and the 
Line alone. If his right hon. Friend 
had to deal with the administration of 
justice, was it conceivable that he would 
appoint no less than four County Court 
Judges for everyone that sat ; or that if 
he were Minister of Education, he would 
have four School Inspectors for everyone 
that went the round? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he might add, had 
given up several afternoons for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the 
progress of Irish Law Business and the 
modifying of the positions of two Irish 
Judges and a Master. Was it right, 
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then, seeing that we had three or four 
times as many generals as we required, 
that the question as affecting the list of 
generals should be dealt with in a single 
afternoon in the last week of the Session ? 
But that was not all. His right hon. 
Friend proposed to retire all the generals 
over the age of 70. To that he (Mr. 
Trevelyan)’ had no objection, but the 
consequence would ‘be, that he would at 
onee reduce the present list of 275 
generals for the Guards and Line to 
about 200. Then, instead of keeping it 
at a size which, afterall, was extremely 
generous and liberal, he proposed at once 
to raise the list again to 275, and gra- 
dually to reduce’ it back to 200. That 
was an extraordinary proposition, and 
one which, to use a homely phrase, 
afforded ‘‘ a nice look-out ” forthe Army 
of the future. What was to be the 
position of the officers of the Army 
during the time when his right hon. 
Friend and his Successors were en- 
gaged in reducing the list of generals 
from 275 to 200? His own belief was 
that there would be a complete block of 
promotion, that a great many valuable 
men would be obliged to leave the Pro- 
fession ; or else, which was more pro- 
bable, that there would be a clamour 
at so great a reduction that it would 
never be made, and that we should still 
be saddled with the enormous list of 275 
generals. Now, there was no more 
honourable and disinterested man than 
his right hon. Friend, but he could not 
help thinking that he had had at first, 
second, or third hand offered to him, in 
some shape or other, very questionable 
advice. He intended to say it in the 
country, and he would therefore state in 
that House, that the proposal to reduce 
the overgrown list of generals and then 
to raise it again and again reduce it 
amounted to as flagrant a postponement 
of public to private interests as had ever 
occurred in this or any other country. 
His conviction on the point was strong, 
because of a single line in the scheme of 
his right hon. Friend, which said that a 
general officer retiring at the age of 70 
should retain his tenure of or succession 
to an honorary colonelcy—the most ano- 
malous — which any man ever knew 
or could conceive. These honorary co- 
lonelcies must be regarded in the light 
either of salaries or pensions. If an 
honorary coloneley was a pension, was 
an officer, he would ask, to hold that 
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pension when he got active employment, 
or would he give it up, or at least as 
much of it as was covered by his income, 
as in the case of more than one Cabinet 
Minister? These honorary colonelcies, 
if held by men actually receiving in- 
comes, were public offices. Yet there were 
Adjutants General and Commanders-in- 
Chief and Military Secretaries, not only 
retaining the incomes, but the pensions 
too. It might, however, be argued that 
honorary colonelcies were not to be re- 
garded as pensions, but assalaries ; buta 
salary was given for the performance of 
certain duties, and a great many men who 
held those colonelcies were incapable 
of performing any duties whatever. He 
would not, however, continue his argu- 
ment on the present occasion with 
respect to honorary colonelcies. The 
House had heard a good deal about 
them in the past, and he promised his 
right hon. Friend he would hear a great 
deal about them in the future. The 
time for dealing with honorary colonel- 
cies had clearly come, for the motive for 
their creation and continuance had gone. 
The Great Duke had said as clearly as 
possible that they were the necessary con- 
comitant of Purchase; but if the oppor- 
tunity of abolishing arose, who, he would 
ask, would maintain that they were good 
inthemselves? Oertainly not the Prede- 
cessors in office of his right hon. Friend, 
for Sir John Pakington had declared 
the system to be an anomaly, and Lord 
Cardwell had held a similar view. Yet 
a questionable system which the House 
of Commons did not love, and of which 
the nation hated the very name; was 
sanctioned and perpetuated by his right 
hon. Friend at a moment when it was 
thought it would be abandoned for ever. 
Upon these grounds he was prepared 
to give his unqualified opposition to the 
retrograde and extravagant scheme 
which was brought forward by the Go- 
vernment at a period of the Session 
when the country had no time to under- 
stand it. It might, indeed, be argued 
that, although the matter was of great 
importance, yet the Army was not under 
the control of Parliament, but of the 
Crown, and it was a gracious act of the 
Crqwn to lay the Royal Warrant before 
the House of Commons when its only 
concern in the question was to pay the 
bill. If that argument was not used in 
words it was used in deeds, But in what 
other Department of the Government 
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except the Army would the Government 
on @ money question have debated the 
matter in the House of Lords before the 
Estimate was laid on the Table of the 
Lower House? The Minister laid on 
the Table his plans on the 26th of July ; 
the Estimate was issued on the 4th of 
August ; and now, on the 6th of August, 
they were asked practically to vote an 
unknown number of millions. He 
would no doubt be told that they were 
following the precedent of the abolition 
of Purchase by Royal Warrant. The 
two cases were not parallel. There 
never was a question debated at so much 
length as the question of the abolition 
of Purchase. The present question had 
never been laid before the House of 
Commons at all in a speech by a 
Minister. The House of Commons 
spent no fewer than 23 days on the 
question of Purchase; but they were 
now asked to deal with this question— 
more important and much more costly 
than Purchase—at the fag-end of the 
Session! They were told that if they 
opposed this proposal they would be 
responsible for the consequences ; but 
the officers were not so void of under- 
standing as not to see who would really 
be answerable for delay. The excuse 
which the Government gave for the 
great delay which had taken place was 
that the question was important—that 
it required mature consideration ; but if 
that was an excuse for their tardiness, 
there was the less reason for calling 
upon the House of Commons to sanc- 
tion without the fullest and most de- 
liberate discussion the scheme which 
they had at length brought forward, 
involving as it did a heavy burden upon 
the national Exchequer until the end of 
time. The Government had been re- 
peatedly urged to afford the House a 
reasonable opportunity of discussing 
the question, and if they attempted to 
fix upon the House or any private Mem- 
ber the odium of the delay that had oc- 
curred, they would be chargeable with 
what they had hitherto been free from 
—namely, a disposition to shift upon 
others a responsibility which properly 
rested upon their own shoulders. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while fully prepared to consider 
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the question of Retirement with a view to secure 
a sufficient flow of Promotion in the Army, ean- 
not, at this late period of the Session, proceed 
to sanction a scheme which demands mature 
and careful examination, inasmuch as it entails 
a large increase of expenditure on the English 
and Indian Exchequers, and materially affects 
the future of our Military system,’—(Mr. 
Trevelyan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he could not complain of the speech of 
the hon. Member for the Border Bo- 
roughs. No one could for a moment 
deny that the House was placed in a 
very awkward position in having to deal 
with a scheme of this great magnitude 
at the very close of the Session. But, 
at the same time, it was to be borne in 
mind that the present scheme was sub- 
stantially the scheme of the Royal Com- 
inission, and that that scheme was pro- 
pounded a year ago, and had since been 
canvassed from one end of the country 
to the other. It was not too much to 
say, therefore, that everyone who wished 
to acquaint himself with its details had 
had an ample opportunity of doing so. 
Another circumstance to be taken into 
account was, that the Government, after 
having resolved upon the adoption of a 
scheme, had had to consult the Treasury 
and the India Office—so that, after all, 
it was not surprising that little time 
should have been left for the discussion 
of the subject this Session. Looking 
merely to the magnitude of the scheme, 
one might easily conclude that it was 
unwise to bring it on at this period of 
the Session; but then there was the 
important consideration which the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs had 
altogether left out of sight—namely, 
whether the Army, which had been 
waiting six years for some scheme of 
promotion and retirement, should be 
kept in suspense a year longer? A 
proper and speedy settlement of the 
question was absolutely essential to the 
well-being of the Army. Why, one of 
the first statements the Commissioners 
made was, that whereas in the time of 
Purchase a captaincy could be obtained 
in nine years, it could not now be reached 
in less than 16, and that a majority took 
29 years instead of 19, and a lieutenant- 
colonelcy 33 years instead of 23, It-was 
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evidently a matter of immense import- 
ancé that a schemé of promotion and 
retirement should be ‘speedily adopted ; 
and, though he regretted that they had 

ot into’ a corner, they must’ face’ the 
difficulty, As for ‘the ‘question of re- 
organization, it was totally distinct, and 
ought not to be mixed up with the other. 
The question was, whether the scheme 
which the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs had foreshadowed, which prac- 
tically was a re-organization scherne, 
would be a cheaper scheme than that of 
the Secretary of State? He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) thought the hon. Gentle- 
man would find that, on the contrary, 
he would have to pay a larger sum to 
attain the same object. It was a difficult 
question, but it was one that must be 
faced, whether the present organization 
did not in many respects suit this coun- 
try, with its manifold. colonies and de- 
pendencies, better than the re-organiza- 
tion scheme ‘shadowed out by the 
hon. Gentleman, and would anyone 
who knew the numbers and the consti- 
tution of our Army say that we could 
do with one less fighting officer than 
we now had?’ Why, the new sys- 
tem of drill required more officers than 
under the old system. Let the House 
compare the non-commissioned officers 
of the German Army with our own. 
He did not wish to say a word against 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
British Army; but everyone knew that 
under a system of conscription they had 
every opportunity of picking out a supe- 
rior class of men for non-commissioned 
officers than we had under our system. 
We could not, like Germany, employ 
non-commissioned officers instead of offi- 
cers. On the other hand, if there was one 
person whom an English soldier would 
follow, it was’ an English gentleman 
who gallantly and honestly led his 
men into action. The hon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs had talked 
about the abolition of Purchase—and he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) did not ‘say 
that when Purchase was in existence 
there was not as a rule a good flow of 
promotion. He saw around him, how- 
ever, many hon. and gallant Officers 
who must know what used constantly to 
happen ‘in the olden days—that many a 
young man who was picked out as the 
most promising and best officer of his 
regiment, and who rose rapidly and ‘at- 
tained a certain posifion, would then find 
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that. one or two men, above him would 
not move, and retired in consequence 
disappointed from the Service. He had 
known instances of regiments where a 
senior captain had lodged the regulation 
money and would not allow anyone in 
the regiment to be put over his head, 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had done 
everything in his power to induce men 
to retire voluntarily rather than to bring 
A them the iron hand of compulsion. 

ow that Purchase had been abolished, 
the great question was, how a fair flow 
of promotion was to be obtained in the 
Army? It was impossible to rest wher 
they were. The only, means was by 
liberal treatment to induce. a voluntary 
retirement, and then, failing that, there 
must be a compulsory retirement. He 
wished that a compulsory retirement 
were unnecessary; but failing a volun- 
tary retirement, it was the only means 
left to them,, It was impossible to per- 
petuate the system which prevailed in 
the Royal Artillery and other non-Pur- 
chase corps. The War Office scheme 
might not be perfect, and he could put 
his finger on one or two details that 
might be amended.. He would espe- 
cially call attention to the case of the 
12 Indian regiments—nine of Infantry 
and three of OCavalry—the younger offi- 
cers in which would suffer materially 
through not being dealt with in the 
Warrant, He hoped that the scheme 
would be amended so far.as. they were 
concerned. It should be remembered 
that the Secretary of State did not mean 
this scheme. to last for all time. He 
would, of course, amend it as circum- 
stances might arise. What the Army 
wanted was a scheme of retirement. for 
the present time, and they could well 
afford to wait until a scheme. of re-or- 
ganization was ready, when the whole 
matter might be fully, discussed. His 
main object in rising was to say that, 
although the time was short, the House 
would not, he hoped, think itself badly 
treated, because it was pressed to agree 
to this scheme; and it must be borne in 
mind that he and others had constantly 
pressed on the right hon. Gentleman 
to bring forward a scheme as quickly as 
possible, and he now fully believed that 
hisright hon. Friend had, at any rate, lost 
no time.. As to its being discussed in 
‘‘ another place,’’ the Secretary of State 
had laid the Warrant, on the Table in 
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both Houses simultaneously, and. that 
House had lost nothing by a delay 
which had enabled it to hear what had 
been said so temperately, so moderately, 
and so ably in ‘another place.” Lord 
Cardwell, in his temperate speech, had 
shown clearly and decisively that the 
Government were bound to propose some 
such scheme. For himself, he heartily 
supported the scheme to which the 
House was now asked to agree. 

Captain O’BEIRNE said, he had 
so many faults to find with the prin- 
ciple and details of the scheme that he 
agreed with his hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) that it ought to be deferred to 
another Session. In some cases it was 
unjust and illiberal, while in others it 
was most extravagant—it was unjust 
and illiberal to the officers, and it ap- 
peared to him most extravagant to the 
taxpayers, But the greatest difficulty 
was in the case of regiments where the 
colonel had purchased his commission 
as compared with those where the colonel 
had been appointed since Purchase had 
been abolished. For the former a greater 
flow of promotion was provided, than for 
those who had obtained that rank since 
the abolition of Purchase. It was not 
right that there should be this distinc- 
tion between Purchase and non-Pur- 
chase officers. Then, again, no differ- 
ence was made in the matter of pensions 
between officers who had spent most of 
their time abroad and officers who had 
been but a short time, if at all, out of 
this country. There ought in such cases 
to be a difference of at least £50 in fa- 
your of the former. It should be re- 
membered that there were four regi- 
ments entirely exempt from foreign ser- 
vice; he said nothing about the House- 
hold troops, who ought, of course, to re- 
main at home to be in attendance when 
required on the Sovereign; but ought 
there, he asked, to be no distinction 
drawn between the officers of the regi- 
ments who never went abroad and the 
officers of those who spent many years 
of their service in India? Again, if the 
terms offered were intended as an in- 
ducement, to Cavalry officers to leave the 
Service, he did not believe there was a 
single case in which the officer would 
accept them. Now, there were in the 
Cavalry seven Purchase colonels and 
201 Purchase captains, and in the In- 
fantry 46. Purchase colonels and 314 
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Purchase captains, and the prospects of 
those captains were simply hopeless if 
the colonels were allowed to hold their 
commands as long as they desired. In 
considering the whole subject, the fact 
he had mentioned ought not to be lost 
sight of. 

GeneraL SHUTE observed that 
though he had believed that it was un- 
fortunate that it could not be postponed 
for they more careful consideration of 
some of its clauses by this House, yet 
he was now convinced that it was of 
absolute importance to see that the 
Promotion and Retirement Warrant 
should receive the sanction of Parliament 
during the present Session. For six 
years it had been anxiously awaited, and 
it would be grossly unjust to inflict fur- 
ther delay—he therefore would not be 
the one to protract the settlement by a 
long speech. Of all men in the world, 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Boroughs was, he thought, the 
last who should put any obstruction in 
the way of the sanctioning of the War- 
rant. His hon. Friend should recollect 
that he it was who created the existing 
difficulty. Some people had even been 
so unkind as to say that it was so valu- 
able a piece of political claptrap that the 
wind was taken out of his hon. Friend’s 
sails by the late Government. Be that 
as it might, he could not but wonder 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite spoke of 
the difficulty as if they at that side had 
created it. They had not. They were 
only paying the bill incurred by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and he hoped that 
it would be honestly and honourably 
paid. With respect to the organization 
of the Army, he could assure the House 
that they had not one officer in the 
lower ranks of the Army more than they 
absolutely required. In fact, they had 
not a sufficient number of those officers, 
Having been Adjutant General of the 
Cavalry division in the Crimea from the 
battle of Inkerman to the termination of 
the war, he had the daily states in his 
possession, showing how seriously short 
our regiments were of officers. He also 
took a regiment he commanded to India 
just before the termination of the Mu- 
tiny, and though it left England with a 
larger establishment of officers than was 
now allowed, it had not been six months 
abroad before it was short of subalterns. 
Indeed, the field states of Cavalry regi- 
ments for years past showed them to be 
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short of officers. There were many consi- 
derations which showed that we could not 
put our Army into comparison with the 
Armies of France, Austria, and Ger- 
many. Our officers were called upon to 
serve in our Colonies and dependencies 
—frequently in small detachments—and 
were exposed to the chances of climate 
and accident, which did not occur to the 
officers of Continental Armies. But 
even at Aldershot, where they were not 
liable to the casualties of war or climate, 
the establishment of officers was so in- 
efficient that about a third of the post, 
which at field mancuvre should be held 
by officers, had, at every field-day, to be 
entrusted to non-commissioned officers. 
The hon. and gallant Member who last 
spoke talked of four Cavalry regiments 
of the Line as entirely exempt from 
foreign service, He (General Shute) de- 
nied that any regiments of the Line 
were so exempt. Our only four regi- 
ments of really heavy Cavalry were kept, 
as to numbers of men and horses, spe- 
cially ready for foreign service in case of 
a European war; it was true that they 
were exempt from Indian service, where 
so powerful a description of Cavalry was 
not required, even if they could be 
mounted. The Austro-Prussian and 
Franco-Prussian Wars so convinced the 
German military authorities that a good 
proportion of extra-powerful Cavalry 
was still necessary in European warfare, 
that have since increased their propor- 
tion of cuirassed Cavalry. He earnestly 
hoped there would be no unnecessary 
delay in the sanctioning by the House 
of the Warrant before them, though it 
might be in some respects faulty, as the 
Army could not in common justice be 
kept longer in suspense. 

Captain NOLAN said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs 
had stated in respect of him, that he had 
taken a fortnight to master the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
might have added that at the end of that 
time, he had not mastered it. He was 
utterly bewildered by the figures placed 
before them by the Secretary of State— 
it was impossible to make them agree— 
and that notwithstanding the valuable 
balance-sheet the right hon. Gentleman 
had furnished them with. His main ob- 
jection to the scheme was, that it would 
take a large sum annually out of the 
pockets of the producing classes, and 
would put the amount into the pockets 
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not of the officers, but of the class from 
which the officers were drawn—but he 
had a further objection, that it would 
deprofessionalize the Army. ‘Three 
schemes of promotion had been drawn 
up by the War Department, and they 
might be called the quick, the mean, and 
the slow rates. The first two were, in 
his opinion, based upon fallacious caleu- 
lations, and he had no doubt that it 
would be found necessary eventually to 
fall back upon the last-named plan. 
Taking the different considerations en- 
tering into the calculations involved 
in the slow rate of promotion, he 
thought the figures showed the estimated 
cost of £1,313,000 to be a complete fal- 
lacy—they showed, he thought, that the 
scheme would cost some £1,700,000. 
He did not, however, maintain that this 
£1,700,000 would appear entirely as an 
increase upon the Estimates, which, 
making allowance for certain deductions 
amounting to £500,000, would leave the 
extra charge to be met £1,200,000, in- 
stead of the £800,000 which appeared 
in the figures of the War Office. Pass- 
ing to the second part of the scheme, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
had in their possession any calculations 
showing the number of men likely to 
commute, and how much money was 
likely to be saved? According to the 
calculation of the Commissioners, the 
estimated cost of commutation was 
£335,000. For his own part, he thought 
the best way of calculating the number 
of men likely to commute was to go upon 
the number which had commuted hi- 
therto. Now, adopting that as the basis 
of his calculations, he did not anticipate 
that more than one-tenth of the men 
would commute; in which case the Go- 
vernment would not save more than 
£30,000 or £40,000, instead of the large 
sum anticipated by the Commissioners. 
He acknowledged that the word used by 
the Government was not commutation, 
but capitalization; but, in any case, he 
did not see that there would be any great 
gain. He did not think it was unrea- 
sonable, when he said that it was per- 
fectly impossible to know what the cost 
of the scheme would be, unless we ac- 
cepted the figures of the Commissioners 
to be correct. He believed that some 
£500,000 or £600,000 would be paid for 
this scheme, and what should we get? 
We should get an accelerated flow of 
promotion, which was a great good, but 
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he believed it might be got in other 
ways. We should get nearly 13,000 
officers on the Retired List ; or, in other 
words, for every 100 officers in active 
service, we should have 156 retired offi- 
cers, a higher proportion than in other 
Armies. In Austria, they had 9,300 re- 
tired officers to 11,900 in active service ; 
and in Germany, there were only 5,000 
on the Retired List to 13,180 active offi- 
cers. The fact was, we should not by the 
new scheme, in the slightest degree, im- 
prove the prospects of officers entering 
the Service. According to his calcula- 
tions, there would be a difference of not 
less than £2,000 between the capi- 
talized value of the prospects of a cap- 
tain and a major, and there was no such 
sudden jump or variation under the old 
system. That difference would make 
men very anxious to get their step, if 
only on account of its money value. 
Again, much injustice would be done to 
the civil profession of Engineers, if the 
military Engineers were to retire after 
20 years’ service. The clever Engineer 
who thus retired under this scheme would 
dislike his retirement, and would have a 
direct temptation held out to him to im- 
prove his pension of £200 a-year, by 
competition with those who followed the 
civil side of his profession. He had 
thought it his duty to bring these figures 
before the House. The sum itself was 
a small one; but it involved more than 
£1,000,000 per annum, and the question 
was, whether or not the House would 
sanction that expenditure. 

Coronet NORTH said, that since ho 
had sat in that House he had never 
spoken on any question with less satis- 
faction than he did on-the present occa- 
sion ; because the House was called upon 
to discuss at a moment’s notice, and at 
the very end of the Session, a most im- 
portant subject, seriously involving the 
interests of the officers of our Army. He 
must, however, defend the Government 
from the charge of delay in laying their 
scheme before the House. A great deal 
had been said concerning the Report 
now under discussion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs asserted 
that it had been in the possession of the 
War Office for six years. That he be- 
lieved was not the case. It was true 
that Purchase was abolished in 1871; 
but the Royal Commission was not ap- 
pointed until the 5th of August, 1876, 
and its Report was in the hands of the 
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Government at the end of last year. It 
ought also to be borne in mind that that 
Report had to be considered by five 
great Departments—namely, the War 
Office, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
India Office, the Treasury, and the Ad- 
miralty. He had opposed the abolition 
of Purchase from the very first to the 
very last. One reason of his opposition 
was that the question ought not to be 
dealt with piecemeal. The hon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs, moreover, had 
mixed up the Royal Warrant with the 
question of the re-organization of the 
Army ; but these were two distinct ques- 
tions. The real question now at issue 
was, whether we were to be honest to the 
officers of our Army. No men ever de- 
served so much credit as was due to 
them for the patience with which they 
had waited during six years for a scheme 
of retirement. Whatever determination 
the House arrived at in this matter, he 
hoped that it would not resist the just 
claims of these officers. He was rather 
surprised when he heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs pleading 
for the taxpayers of this country; be- 
cause if the taxpayers owed a debt of 
gratitude to anyone, it was not to that 
hon. Member. What was the position 
of the taxpayers before the abolition of 
Purchase? Doubtless the Army owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to Lord Penzance 
and the Commission for the way in which 
they had sifted this question, and for the 
light which they had thrown upon it. 
Previous to the abolition of Purchase 
the cost to the country of retirement was 
just £62,000 a-year for those officers 
who retired voluntarily on full pay, after 
30 years’ service, all other retirements 
being provided for by the officers them- 
selves, and therefore costing the country 
nothing. The hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs must recollect that 
when the proposal for the abolition of 
Purchase was before the House, he and 
his Friends had told him that its cost to 
the country would be enormous, and 
therefore that hon. Member should not 
now be surprised at this proposal being 
made. For his own part, he should like 
to know what the ultimate cost to the 
country of this very questionable pro- 
ceeding would be? Night after night, 
when they had been discussing the abo- 
lition of Purchase, he had called upon 
the Government of the day to tell the 
House what it would cost, and it was 
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only now that the cost was being realized. 
Previous to the abolition of Purchase, 
the average number of years in which 
an officer rose to be captain was nine 
years; major, 18 years 11 months; and 
lieutenant-colonel, 23 years 6 months; 
but the probable future rate would be— 
for captains 15 years 9 months; majors, 
29 years 4 months; and lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 33 years 6 months. The average age 
at which an officer would now reach the 
following ranks was—captains, 35 years; 
field officer, 49; and the commanding 
officer of a regiment, 53 years 6 months. 
He regretted considerably the provision 
for compulsory retirement. A colonel 
was to be retired at 55 years of age. 
Why a man was in the prime of life 
then. He was aware that it was a very 
delicate matter to inquire into the age of 
a lady, and perhaps he should be tread- 
ing upon equally tender ground if he 
were to inquire into the age of the Se- 
cretary for War; that right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, must be approaching that 
age; but was he the less fit, either men- 
tally or bodily, for any duty he might be 
called upon to perform? From the ex- 
iy they had had of the right hon. 
entleman in different offices, they would 
all be satisfied that if he were to retire 
now the country would thereby sustain 
a great loss. A large number of colonels 
at that age were full of energy and life, 
and were willing to discharge any duty 
that might be cast upon them, and there- 
fore it was unjust to insist upon their 
compulsory retirement. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would, in these 
circumstances, consent to re-consider this 
art of his scheme. The hon. Member 
or the Border Boroughs had brought a 
sweeping charge with respect to the 
honorary colonelcies of regiments; but, 
if these were to be abolished, how would 
it be possible to reward those general 
officers who had done eminent service to 
the country? Sir Thomas Steele, who 
commanded at Aldershot, had informed 
him that all the officers in that camp 
were in favour of the retirement scheme 
being put in force, since anything was 
better than being kept in a state of sus- 
pense, with the exception of that part of it 
which related to compulsory retirement. 
Seeing how short a time they had to 
settle this question, he would not detain 
the House longer. 
Mr. RYLANDS had a Notice on the 
Paper of ‘an Amendment ‘which ‘the 
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Forms of the House would not allow him 
to press; but he had thought it right to 
place it on the,Notiee Paper in order to 
afford an opportunity for the expression, 
apart from military considerations, of 
the opinions of the Representatives of 
large constituencies. o hon. Member 
had risen, in the debate, without com- 
plaining that the House had been called 
upon to consider on such short notice a 
scheme of this importance. He agreed 
with every word that had been uttered 
with regard to the unusual course taken 
by the Government in calling on the 
House to, deal with this important 
scheme, This scheme was the result of 
the Blue Book whieh he held in his 
hand, and which was under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission for 
two years. For one year it was under 
the consideration of the different De- 
partments of the Government, and now 
the House of Commons, representing 
the taxpayers of the country, were ex- 
pected, at the fag-end of a Session, to 
determine whether this scheme was wise 
or right, without a consideration of more 
than 14 days. That was an indecent 
position for the House to be put in on a 
matter of such importance by the Go- 
vernment. .There was another reason 
why the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was altogether unjustifiable. The 
change they were asked to support was 
dependent on the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative by Royal Warrant. Now, 
he. had a great objection to the Royal 
Prerogative being exercised in a man- 
ner to create a burthen ,on the, country. 
oheentad He .understood that cheer. 

ie was in the House of Commons when 
the contests were going on with regard 
to the abolition of Purchase, and he re- 
collected when the First. Minister of the 
Crown abolished, purchase by Royal 
Warrant, what ap outcry there was from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks (Mr, Disraeli) downwards to every 
active Member of the Conservative Party. 
Well, he supported the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich on, that occasion—led 
away by Party feeling. But on con- 
sideration, he was bound to say that he 
thought the course then pursued made 
a yery. doubtful precedent. He, hoped 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would not allow 
Party feelings to make them press this 
scheme on the House at the present 
time. There was, this -justification for 
the abolition of Purchase by Royal War- 
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rant, that that was a Warrant to prevent 
the scandalous violation of the law which 
had been repeated on every transaction 
of Purchase by the payment of over- 
regulation prices. The only justification 
offered for the payment of over-regula- 
tion prices was that the authorities had 
winked at the course of conduct pursued 
by the officers of the Army, which could 
not be justified. On the Army Purchase 
debates he had divided the House 
against the payment of over-regulation 
prices; but he was not successful, and 
the necessity for putting a stop to them 
was the great excuse for the Royal 
Warrant. There was, however, no such 
excuse now. They were asking the 
House to entail a larger additional 
burthen on the people, and the fact that 
they were proceeding by Royal War- 
rant was a strong reason for not forcing 
it on the House at this time of the Ses- 
sion. Ifthe Government had proceeded 
by a Money Bill, it would have been 
surrounded by many safeguards. On 
every stage of the Bill there might be 
repeated discussions, amendments, and 
divisions. Now, they had no Money Bill, 
but the right hon. Gentleman came with 
the Report of a Royal Commission, and 
presented it at them like a loaded pistol, 
and commanded them to give up the 
custody of the national purse-strings 
without deliberation. He objected to 
that, and thought the House had a right 
to object. This was a piecemeal pro- 
posal. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was drawn on very narrow and 
limited lines. The Royal Commission 
was instructed to report on promotion 
and retirement, and their inquiries were 
restricted to the consideration of that 
branch of the question alone; they had 
no right to travel out of that, and they 
said that they could not meet the neces- 
sities of the Army within those limits 
without asking for more money. That 
was a piecemeal way of dealing with a 
great question, in order to satisfy the 
grumblers of the Army. A retired 
colonel had said to him the other day, 
that do what they would they would 
never satisfy the officers of the Army. 
The officers of the Army were always 
asking for more rapid promotion and 
better pay. Well, they had listened to 
these complaints, and from time to time 
had provided largely increased means of 
promotion and retirement. But what 
had been the result? Wehad now such 
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a number of generals and colonels that 
it had become a public scandal, and we 
were paying more for our Army, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, than was paid for 
any Army in the world. We had now 
636 generals and 2,909 colonels, or 3,545 
generals and colonels, or 23 to each re- 
giment in the Army, and 100 over. In 
his Budget the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer estimated £12,250,000 for the 
Effective Services, £2,500,000 for thenon- 
Effective, and Army Purchase £500,000. 
Now they were asked to increase the 
non-Effective Charges by £500,000 more. 
If that went on there would be great dis- 
satisfaction in the country. We were 
spending this large sum on the Army, 
and we got from it very inadequate re- 
sults. He did not believe that if the 
people were convinced that we had got an 
efficient Army they would object to pay 
for it. But the present state of the Army 
was not satisfactory, and nothing was 
proposed by the Royal Commission to 
place it in a satisfactory state. It was 
affirmed that the scheme had been ren- 
dered necessary by a statement of Lord 
Cardwell, in the Army Purchase debates, 
to the effect that a reasonable rapidity 
of promotion would be secured, probably 
much the same as the average of past 
years. He denied that Lord Cardwell 
had ever said anything that rendered 
this measure necessary in order to main- 
tain the same flow of promotion as before 
the abolition of Purchase. The Royal 
Commissioners had calculated that an 
officer became a lieutenant in 2 years 
8 months, a captain in 9 years, a major 
in 18 years 11 months, a lieutenant 
colonel in 23 years 6 months—taking the 
averages of 30 years ending in 1870— 
and they had. urged that similar rates 
should be maintained under the present 
system as under the old one. But they 
forgot that the period of the last 30 
years embraced averages which included 
theCrimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
which necessarily induced a rapid rate 
of promotion. Were the House now to 
be told that they must maintain a rate 
of promotion equal to that which was 
caused by these wars? But that was 
not all. There was another point which 
he should like to mention to the House. 
In 1874 there was a Royal Commission 
on Promotion in the Army, which re- 
ported in reference to the point. What 
did it report three years after the abo- 
lition of Purchase? Why, this— 
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“Up to the present time, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the rate of promotion has 
been well sustained since the Act.” 


But now they were told that the rate of 
promotion was very much slower than 
before the Act. How was that? A second 
Commission—the one which had now 
reported—was issued in 1874 by the 
present Government, and as it was 
hoped something favourable would be 
done, a lot of people kept hanging on. 
This caused stagnation in promotion, and 
this stagnation was actually used as an 
argument in favour of the scheme; 
but the remedy proposed by the Royal 
Commission was an extraordinary one. 
It was one of the most extravagant pro- 
posals he had ever heard. He would say 
nothing of retiring the higher ranks ; 
but in order to carry out-their scheme 
the Royal Commission thought it neces- 
sary to retire the lower ranks, which 
they maintained would be an economical 
roceeding. Would it not be more 

usiness-like if this redundant number 
of officers were not introduced into the 
Service? Nothing was said about ano- 
ther promise which Lord Cardwell gave 
to the country, which had very much 
influenced the House in the abolition of 
Purchase. That promise was that, there 
should be promotion in the Army by 
selection to a much wider extent than 
had ever before occurred. Had that 
promise been kept? Had there been 
any perceptible difference in the manage- 
ment of the Army in this respect since 
the abolition of Purchase? He could 
not say that there had been any improve- 
ment, either in organization or efficiency 
as compared with what existed before 
the abolition of Purchase. What, then, 
had they paid all their money for? He 
was bead to say they had reaped very 
little advantage from the change; and 
why? They had retained as the main 
administrator of this system a very dis- 
tinguished and illustrious officer with 
enormous influence, who was against the 
abolition of Purchase and the reforms 
contemplated at the time, and who had 
devoted himself steadily to keeping the 
Army in the state in which it was. 
[‘* No, no!’?] The Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief had steadily opposed 
everything they could get from the 
abolition of Purchase. He looked with 
the greatest dislike on anything like 
selection—the system of selection he 
regarded.as a system of rejection. He 
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disapproved of every attempt to base 
promotion on the principle of ‘selection. 
In fact, he said it could not be done. 
Upon the whole he thought the House 
had great reason to complain that the 
Government had not brought forward 
this scheme at a period of the Session 
when it would be possible fully and 
fairly to consider and discuss it. If they 
had had an opportunity of adopting the 
alternative scheme, it would have been 
more satisfactory and less costly. They 
were told that this scheme would not 
interfere with any future scheme of 
organization; but this was what was 
always said, and when the money had 
been paid re-organization did not follow. 
This scheme would leave them in an 
extremely unsatisfactory position; they 
would have to answer for the expendi- 
ture, and would not be able to show any 
satisfactory result. He objected to the 
question being now pressed forward by 
the Government, 

Coroner ALEXANDER said, no 
doubt they had paid a great deal for 
Purchase, and would have to pay a 
great deal more. He should cheerfully 
give his vote for the scheme of the Go- 
vernment—because it was the best they 
were likely to obtain, and because he 
desired that justice should be done to 
those officers on whose behalf such an 
eloquent plea had been made. He could 
not agree with the reason urged for the 
postponement of the Vote—namely, the 
necessity for re-organization—the re- 
organization of the Army would be 
brought about, he thought, somewhere 
about the Greek Kalends. He thought 
the House would agree with His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief that 
it would not be prudent to defer the 
question until re-organization had been 
undertaken. The hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) advo- 
cated the double company system as it 
existed in Germany; but that was im- 
practicable here—it would be in a high 
degree imprudent to dispense with the 
present number of officers. The officers 
in favour of that system were doubtless 
eminent. Sir Lintorn Simmons would 
be likely to command an army in the 
Kast; but he was an Engineer, and the 
second officer mentioned was an Artil- 
lery officer. They ‘were, therefore, 
scarcely the persons to whom the matter 
should be referred. Lord Sandhurst’s 
attention. had of late been confined to 
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the Staff, rather than to Infantry tac- 
tics. Lord Strathnairn did not seem to 
have made up his mind as to the advan- 
tages or otherwise of introducing the 
double company system ; but he was not 
by any means bent on reducing the 
number of officers in the Army. And 
that was the opinion of other distin- 
guished men. It was said by the advo- 
cates of the change that it would be 
good in the interests both of promotion 
and of Army efficiency. He denied 
both those propositions. The Duke of 
Oambridge, speaking of the proposition, 
said— 

“T have the strongest possible objection to it. 
I think it would be deplorable if any large ad- 
ditions were to be made to the field officers of 
the Army. The consequence of it would be that 
many of these field officers would be required 
to perform duties now performed by men of 
inferior rank.” : 


And Lord Airey described the block of 
promotion likely to result from the plans 
proposed for re-organization as ‘‘a lot 
of majors in a bottle, with a lieutenant- 
colonel sticking in the neck.” The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Trevelyan) and 
those who worked with him desired to 
Prussianize the Army; but he must 
remind the House that there was a very 
serious hesitation in Prussia whether the 
double company system was a good one. 
Thesystem could never beintroduced into 
our Army with safety. In the Prussian 
Army there was only one man over 250; 
but under the tremendous fire of the 
present day one person could not take 
charge of that number. There was 
another reason why the Prussian system 
would not do in this country. The 
Prussian officers had almost nothing 
whatever to do with the accounts, which 
were managed by paymasters, whereas 
in the British Army one-half of a cap- 
tain’s work was accounts. Therefore he 
contended that it would not be desirable 
to adopt this system of re-organization 
in our Army. With regard to the 
number of subalterns, he contended that 
rather more than less than at present 
were necessary. He agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member for Oxford- 
shire (Colonel North) that the blot in 
the scheme was the compulsory retire- 
ment of captains after 21 years’ service. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider whether voluntary in- 
ducements would not be sufficient with- 
out having recourse to this odious com- 
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pulsory system. Any young man who 
entered the Army subjeet to this scheme 
would enter it, so to say, with a mill- 
stone round his neck. /No young man 
of spirit would enter the Army subject 
to the possibility of retiring on £200 
a-year at the age of 40. As to the re- 
tirement of general officers,..he was 
afraid it was inevitable; but he should 
like to see it made more elastic. . Under 
this rule they would have lost the ser- 
vices of the Duke of Wellington, of 
Lord Airey, and Sir . John Michel, 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
who, although over 70 years of age, was 
quite as good as many a man of 50. 
The work of general officers in times 
of peace was not so hard as the work of 
statesmen and judges; and he would 
remind the House that the present 
Prime Minister, as well as two Chiefs 
of our Law Courts, exceeded 70 years of 
age. He thought there might be.some 
graduated scheme adopted whereby a 
major-general should retire at 65, a 
lieutenant-general at.70, and a full gene- 
ral at 75. . He, in common with almost 
every officer in the Army, objected’ to 
the rule under which the command of a 
regiment was vacated at the end of five 
years, on the ground that it would clog 
the Half-pay List. He should like to 
substitute for it a system) of retirement 
by age—say, the substitution of a rule 
enforcing retirement from the command 
of a regiment at the age of 52. He 
hoped the Government would consider 
the expediency of making some altera- 
tions in the scheme before it was em- 
bodied in the. Warrant. He. trusted, 
however, the House would not refuse 
the Vote, and so continue, the eruel, 
though perhaps inevitable, disappoint- 
ment of the hopes of the officers. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, who had 
placed on the Paper the following 
Amendment :— 

“That, inasmuch as the proposed warrant 
for the appointment, promotion, and. retirement 
of officers entails a future expenditure .of be- 
tween eight and nine millions of money, while 
the proposed mode of obtaining a flow of pro- 
motion by compulsory retirement in ‘the lower 
grades at certain fixed ages has_no regard to in- 
dividual capacity or merit, and affords no .gua- 
rantee that the country will secure the services 
of the best officers ; therefore, so large and im- 
portant a measure, involving the ‘whole future 
efficiency of the army, should not’ be adopted 
without more mature consideration than it. can 
receive at so late a period of the Session ”’— 
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prevented by, the Forms of the House 
from moving the Amendment, of which 
he,had given Notice; but he desired to 
offer a: few, observations in support, of 
the. views’ he, had therein expressed. 
Of those who had spoken, or were about 
to, speak, there was no one who could 
regret more than he did to be obliged to 
do anything that must appear to haye 
the effect of delaying—even for one ad- 
ditional day—the carrying out of the 
measure for furthering promotion and 
retirement for which the Officers of the 
Army had so long been on the watch ; 
and he.could not even touch upon this 
subject without bearing his humble tes- 
timony to the exemplary patience and 
forbearance the officers had displayed in 
the matter. Inno Army in the world 
eould that patience and forbearance be 
surpassed., He said without hesitation 
that the patience they had shown during 
six long years of waiting—since Novem- 
ber, 1871—-was unequalled in the world, 
and was honourable alike to their high 
character and discipline. It was, how- 
ever the duty of the people’s Represen- 
tatives, as custodians of. the public 
purse, to obtain the best possible ex- 
penditure of the public money, and 
therefore ‘they were bound to see that 
the vast expenditure which this scheme 
would entail—according to his caleula- 
tions some £8,000,000 or £9,000,000— 
would afford some adequate result. It 
must, however, be recollected, in justice 
to those, who ‘felt that they were con- 
scientiously obliged to oppose the 
scheme, that if delay occurred now it 
was not their fault—it was the fault of 
the Government, who had brought on a 
measure of this importance—a measure 
involving. such vast interests, as well as 
such large expenditure—at a time of 
the Session when there was no pos- 
sibility of its being properly discussed. 
He. did not blame the Secretary of State 
for, Wax, for he:-had been most anxious 
to get this measure through. But what 
had ..the Government been about that 
they, could not, decide earlier what to 
do?,They had had, the Report of the 
Royal Commission in their hands com- 
plete since the 65th of August, 1876— 
more than a twelvemonth. The Secre- 
tary,of, State: for. War had told the 
House. that. the scheme was. sent from 
him to,,the,,Treasury in April last. 
Surely Downing, Street and. the India 
Office, and; eyen. the: War Office, were 
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not so far apart that it took a twelve- 
month to pass a Paper between them, 
even two or three times. ‘Let it be recol- 
lected that this scheme of promotion and 
retirement was only the other half— 
the supplement—of the abolition of Pur- 
chase proposed at the beginning of the 
Session of 1871. It was brought on 
first on the 1st of March; six; and even 
seven, nights were given to its discus- 
sion. It ran, in fact, over the greater 
part of that Session, and received, as it 
required, the most complete and ex- 
haustive examination. This scheme, 
however, which was to give effect to the 
abolition of Purchase, and was to settle 
the principles on which the promotion 
of the Army was to proceed, not for a 
few years, but for all future time— 
surely, at least this scheme was as im- 
portant as the other. And yet the Go- 
vernment, on the 6th day of August, 
had simply thrown before the House a 
sketchy Memorandum—the mere outline 
of a scheme of which all details were 
withheld and asked the eountry to ac- 
cept it practically without examination. 
He protested against this indecent 
haste. He protested against such a 
vital question being hurried through 
the House as if it were a Provisional 
Confirmation Order for a petty parish. 
But, notwithstanding all this, he had 
said that it was not his object to delay 
their scheme by a single day. On the 
contrary, he wished to see it passed 
as early as possible, both in order that 
the suspense of the officers might ‘at 
once come'to an end, and that the flow 
of promotion, so long deferred—and 
without which no army could be in’‘an 
efficient or a healthy state—might’ be 
immediately set going again. He ‘de- 
sired to make no factious opposition, but 
he did desire to secure a future consti- 
tution to our Army somewhat in propor- 
tion to the great pecuniary sacrifice 
which the people of this country were 
now called upon to make to maintain it. 
Having said that, he did not want to 
delay this measure, but to improve ‘it. 
He must express the utter disappoint- 
ment—the almost dismay—with ‘which 
he had read the Memorandum on which 
the Warrant was based.’ When Pur- 
chase was abolished, the taxpayers of 
this country consented to a’ prospective 
outlay ‘of about £8,000,000,; with a full 
knowledge that that was not’a complete 
measure of the expense-to’ be incurred, 
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but that to complete the matter, it would 
probably require a Retirement scheme, 
which might possibly cost half as 
much more. Well, that aggregate of 
£12,000,000 was about the estimate, 
prospectively, on which the House was 
called to vote to-day. First and last, 
these schemes combined would cost 
about £12,000,000, or, it might be, 
£16,000,000, spread over a term of 
years. Well, he did not object to even 
this vast expenditure if we got an ade- 
quate result for it. But they had not only 
no guarantee that this scheme would at 
all improve the Army—that was, raise 
the professional standard of instruction 
of its officers—but they had, under this 
defective and totally abominable prin- 
ciple of compulsory retirement for age 
in the grade of captain and lieutenant, 
the absolute certainty that every year a 
certain number—it might be a very con- 
siderable number—of our very best offi- 
cers would be turned adrift out of the 
Service, and be debarred from further 
usefulness to the country just at a time 
when they were in their very prime. 
The country certainly did not consent to 
spend either £12,000,000 or £16,000,000 
for any such miserable, meagre, unjust, 
senseless, and totally suicidal purpose as 
this. It agreed to this change—the 
abolition of Purchase—in order to buy 
back the Army from the officers— a 
significant phrase, though an incorrect 
one, for it was the Government made 
the Purchase system, not the officers—it 
was forced on them. It did so in order 
to open a free career to talent and merit; 
to make it certain that the country 
should have the very best available 
capacity and ability at its disposal in the 
Army. It certainly did not contemplate 
a system that would thwart all ability, 
deaden all energy, and reject capacity 
just when, after being trained at the 
expense of the country, those qualities 
had reached their very fullest climax 
and development. Compulsory retire- 
ment for captains at 38 years of age, in 
the very flower and prime of vigorous 
life and manhood! He would show not 
only that this was the basis of the scheme, 
but that the idea was as wholly unneces- 
sary, as it was absurd. To illustrate 
how it would work, he would take the 
case of the three senior captains in a 
regiment. The first he would suppose 
was an able man, an excellent officer, 
well qualified. to succeed to command. 
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He had, however, now, in August, 1877, 
just 17 years’ service. In January, 1881, 
he would have 20 years and six months 
service. Therefore, then, away he must 
go. The next was a first-rate officer, in 
all respects known as the most capable 
man in the regiment.. He had now 16 
years and nine months’ service. There- 
fore, he also on the Ist of January, 
1881, must retire, though his loss to the 
Service was acknowledged. Next came 
the third, an incompetent, apathetic 
man, but just able to scrape through the 
qualifying test. He had now but 14 
years’ service. Therefore, his two first- 
rate seniors having been got out of his 
way by compulsory retirement for length 
of service, about March, 1881, he would 
succeed triumphantly to the majority, 
though he might be the veriest dolt that 
ever clubbed a regiment. Were they 
going to confide the promotion of the 
Army to such blind accidents of chance 
as that? They must do so, if they per- 
sisted in compulsory retirement for 20 
years’ service and had not the moral 
courage to substitute for it compulsory 
retirement for inefficiency. The Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that 
compulsory retirement in the lower ranks 
was necessary. But it did so, as it ex- 
pressly said— 

‘* Because it was precluded from considering 
the larger question of the re-organization of 
ranks, which, if considered, would very possibly 
have made such compulsion unnecessary.” 
That question went to the root and bottom 
of the whole inquiry—was compulsory 
retirement necessary? Some of the best 
military authorities maintained stre- 
nuously that a re-organization, in order 
to make double companies the fighting 
unit, was an absolute tactical necessity. 
Yet this, the Commission were by their 
Instructions precluded from examining. 
No wonder the result of their inquiry 
was unsatisfactory. And this prohibi- 
tion was continued in the face of a strong 
primé facie argument, supported by 
figures ably worked out, and by the 
evidence of Sir John Adye, Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, and of Lord Sandhurst, that 
such a re-organization would not only 
secure a great economy, amounting to 
about £32,000 a-year, but would entirely 
obviate the necessity for compulsory 
retirement in the rank of captain. Who, 
he asked, was responsible for the In- 
structions to the Commission? The 
question of the re-organization of the 
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different: ranks was at the root of all 
economical reform, and yet the Commis- 
sioners had left it on one side in accord- 
ance with the Instructions they received. 
The tactical principle was so essential 
that the Germans gained their victories 
of 1866 and 1870 principally from having 
recognized the value of it earlier; the 
Austrians adopted it immediately after 
their defeat at Sadowa in 1866; the 
French adopted it in 1871, immediately 
after their disasters; Russia adopted it 
at the same time ; so that England stood 
alone, in the face of all Europe, as per- 
sisting, without any reason shown, but 
merely from blind routine, in holding to 
an organization that was universally 
condemned as costly, inefficient, and 
tactically useless. Would it be believed 
that, with all the costly and extrava- 
gantly-paid Staff that this country main- 
tained in order to manage and instruct 
our small handful of troops, it was only 
on the 8rd of this month—seven years 
after the Franco-German War—that wo 
at last tardily got an improved system 
of attack such as all other nations had 
had in full force and working order for 
at least five years? Well, this great 
change of a larger tactical unit was still 
more needed on economical grounds. 
The Commission themselves admitted 
that if carried out it ‘‘ would quite pos- 
sibly’? do away with the necessity for 
any compulsory retirement at all. Who, 
he asked, was responsible for the limita- 
tion of the Reference to the Commission ? 
Why was the country asked to vote such 
large sums on a scheme which would 
admittedly check energy and competition 
by driving away annually some of the 
best officers in the Service? There was 
a great and wholesome contempt for the 
man who criticized the defects of the 
plans of others without attempting to 
propose a remedy himself. He would, 
therefore, indicate what appeared to 
him the remedy to be applied. The 
grand blot of the proposed scheme was 
that it did not contain a word as to get- 
ting improved efficiency. Who was 
responsible for this grave omission ? 
The remedy was not promotion by selec- 
tion only—which on a large scale was 
invidious and perhaps impossible—but 
the elimination of unfit men by careful 
rejection, instead of by seniority, and 
thus by a process of natural selection, 
by. the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” to get 
good men to the top. This was perfectly 
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tice which, if he exercised his power and 
authority aright, he was carrying on 
every day of his life with regard to the 
non-commissioned officers and men, and 
that it was equally possible with a little 
moral courage and a little tact and 
judgment with the officers also. If the 
Commander-in-Chief did not like to 
accept this responsibility, he would sug- 
gest that there should be appointed for 
the purpose a well-selected Board of 
General Officers, who should give an 
unbiased judgment upon the qualifica- 
tions of candidates—such judgment to 
be given solely in the interest of the 
Service. A system of the kind had 
worked well in France and Germany, 
and would, he believed, work well in 
this country. Had the Forms of the 
House allowed him so to do, he should 
have liked to have moved— 


“1, That inasmuch as the promotion of the 
whole Army has been delayed since the 1st of 
November, 1871, awaiting the promulgation of 
a scheme of retirement, it is expedient that the 
Memorandum now submitted to the House be 
adopted as the basis of a temporary Warrant to 
be in force until the beginning of the Session of 
1878 only, in order to allow all those officers 
who wish to retire to do so, and thus no longer 
retard promotion. 2. But that as the present 
proposals cannot be accepted as a satisfactory 
permanent scheme, during the Recess the Royal 
Commission be re-assembled to examine the 
whole question, as to whether by a re-organiza- 
tion of the different ranks compulsory retirement 
for age cannot be avoided, or reduced to a mini- 
mum. 3. And that a sub-committee of officers 
of recent practical experience in command. he 
appointed to aid the said Commission in deter- 
mining a set of regulations, by which such com- 
pulsory retirement as may be found absolutely 
necessary may be applied and confined solely to 
officers the least efficient in their respective 
grades, and who have been proved to be unfit 
for higher command, instead of the forced retire- 
ment (at certain ages arbitrarily fixed) of officers 
in the prime of life who may otherwise be the 
most efficient and capable in their respective 
ranks.” 


The battle of Plevna showed that when 
a man was placed in a high position of 
command, not only hundreds of millions 
of money, but the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men were committed to his 
charge, so that it was not possible to 
have any degree of human capacity too 
high to fill such a position adequately. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would 
not hastily adopt a principle which 
would render it certain for the future 
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that the best men would avoid the mili- 
Service of the country. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
regretted very much that, from the man- 
ner in which the discussion had origi- 
nated, he had not had the opportunity of 
addressing the House before the debate 
commenced, so that he might have laid 
before the House an outline of the 
scheme proposed by the Government ; 
but inasmuch as upon a recent occasion 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
for India had been stopped in making a 
Statement before going into Committee, 
he had thought it better to allow the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
to move his Amendment before taking 
part in the debate. With respect to the 
question how it was that the scheme had 
come under the consideration of the 
House at so late a period, the facts were 
very plain and simple. After the abolition 
of Purchase, there were a good many of 
what might be termed private grievances 
of officers which were pressed on the 
Secretary for War, and his Predecessor 
in office appointed a Commission to in- 
quire into those grievances. That Com- 
mission made recommendations, some of 
which would have had a certain influ- 
ence on the question of promotion, but 
that part of their Report would have led 
to very considerable expenditure without 
being productive of any great results. 
After he had himself proposed some 
remedies which had been proposed by 
the Commission, and which were, he 
believed, cordially approved by the 
House, there still remained the great 
question that had been left open by his 
Predecessor. At the time of the aboli- 
tion of Purchase continual requests were 
made on the part of those who were op- 
posing or watching that measure, that 
the Secretary of State for War would 
give some indication of what he meant 
to do in order to obtain an adequate 
flow of promotion. Nothing was done 
at that time, except that which would 
in time provide a certain amount of 
promotion, as far as it went—namely, 
the five years’ rule which was applied to 
colonels. But it must not be forgotten 
that Lord Cardwell stated in that House, 
and it was repeated by him in the House 
of Lords and in the letter to Mr. Vivian, 
that there should be a reasonable rapi- 
dity of promotion, and that by a reason- 
able rapidity was meant some such 
rapidity as existed under the Purchase 
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system. That must be taken as the 
solemn promise of the Government by 
which, and through which, they carried 
the abolition of Purchase. A. Liberal 
Government had carried the abolition of 
Purchase, on the understanding that if 
the means of promotion were taken out 
of the hands of the officers which they 
formerly enjoyed, they would be com- 
pensated by some other method equal in 
efficiency being applied to them. That 
promise was certainly made by the late 
Government. And having made it, what 
did that Government do? It did abso- 
lutely nothing in the pass which fol- 
lowed, during which they remained 
in office. Such being the case, it 
had become necessary for him to take 
the step he had done. Stagnation was 
becoming more intensified every day, 
and he felt constrained in consequence 
to take steps to carry into effect the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission. 
And what had occurred was this—The 
Commission which was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject, and which no one 
would deny was an admirable Com- 
mission, bestowed great pains upon 
the inquiry, and arrived at a conclu- 
sion which in its main principles ap- 
peared at once satisfactory to the Army 
and to the country. They, after two 
years’ investigation, placed their Report 
in his hands in the month of August, 
1876. The Report was necessarily sent 
to the India Office. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had that even- 
ing asked whether the proposals which 
were hereafter to beembodied in the War- 
rant were submitted to the Governor in 
Council or to the authorities in India, and 
his noble Friend (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) stated that that was not the case, 
but that the Report had been circulated 
through all the Presidencies, and that 
the principle laid down in it had received 
general concurrence from military and 
civil officers in all the Presidencies. That 
being so, his noble Friend at the head 
of the India Office was able to enter upon 
an investigation with his Council of the 
scheme he (Mr. Hardy) had proposed, 
in order to come to a conclusion upon 
the question whether or not the Indian 
Government would accept the scheme. 
Now, all these things took time, and he 
would venture to say that since the Re- 
port had been in his hands not a day 
had been lost in endeavouring to bring 
the subject beforethe House. He deeply 
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regretted that he. had not, been able to 
bring the scheme earlier before the 
House. He found no fault whatever 
with his Colleagues at the Treasury 
and, India Office—-the scheme was 
discussed by them with great consi- 
deration. But what was the result? 
That the scheme came out from all that 
investigation and all that careful elabo- 
ration upon the lines which were laid 
down by the Royal Commission, There- 
fore, though the House had not had the 
scheme before it, and though the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs said 
the House had not had the advantage 
of having both the Report and the 
scheme before them, yet everyone must 
haveobserved how thoroughly acquainted 
the hon. Member was with all the de- 
tails; and it was quite obvious that those 
who had given themselves the trouble to 
enter upon an investigation of the de- 
tails were thoroughly prepared to dis- 
cuss the scheme which was now before 
them. He could not pass by some of 
the difficulties in this scheme, and they 
had been alluded to by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan) in a speech of very great ability 
upon the expenditure part of this ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Hardy) could not, stand- 
ing there, omit to say very strongly what 
he felt as to the enormous labours which 
had been imposed upon the actuaries 
with regard to the calculations connected 
with this subject. He believed that hon. 
Members who looked at the result had 
very little idea of the enormous difficulties 
which had to be encountered in making 
calculations of this description, and more 
especially when the scheme was neces- 
sarily complicated by a system of mixed 
voluntary and ‘compulsory retirement. 
He quite agreed with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway that a calcula- 
tion made upon the mean between 8 
years and 20 years could not bring out a 
real and true result. Therefore they 
had taken in these Estimates the normal 
term, and that would. not be arrived at 
for nearly 60 years. He thought they 
might confine their attention to that 
which more immediately concerned them. 
Before 60 years had expired some Seere- 
taries for War would probably make 
proposals to the House on the subject, 
and he thought hon. Members need 
not go far into detail on it. As to the 
charge’ of, £320,000 a-year, £110,000 
belonged to, the: Indian Government, 
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—that was to say, 35 per cont in round 
numbers would’ be charged‘ on” ‘the 
Indian Government. ‘'What,: therefore; 
was charged to this country on the whole 
range of time included in thie Warrant 
would practically be’ £210,000 a-year. 
He proposed to deal with'this question 
as recommended by the Commissioners, 
and he trusted that the House would go 
with him in that view. Nothing had 
struck him so much since he had the 
honour of holding the office he now held 
as the fact that a Royal Warrant 
seemed to have been supposed to be un- 
changeable, and that if you had once 
laid down a principle in a Royal Warrant 
you were to be bound by it, ‘and that you 
could never move from it without giving 
compensation. Now he wanted toputa 
stop to that. He proposed, therefore, ir 
issuing the Warrant they’ should do 
practically what was’ recommended by 
the Commission—namely, créate no new 
vested interests or moral claims, ‘but 
leave the Warrant open to change and 
variation, according to the needs of 
the Service. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Sunderland (Sir Henry 
Havelock) had said that the noble Lord 
who was then Secretary of State for War 
(Viscount Cardwell) had: stated some- 
where that promotion by selection was 
to prevail for officers’ of’ every kind: 
Selection did obtain in the ease of majors 
and lieutenant-colonels, and that-was all 
that his noble Predecessor ventured ‘to 
suggest. 

Sim HENRY HAVELOCK explained 
that the expression he used was in the 
words of His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ‘‘seleetion’ by rejec- 
tion.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
that meant exactly that certain persons 
should be rejected as unfit in order that 
all might get on. And that: was'to be 
applicable not to majors and lieutenant- 
colonels only but to captains ‘also. But 
that was a system never laid down by 
his Predecessor, and never dreamt of by 
him (Mr. Gathorne’ Hardy). It was a 
system of promotion of the most objec- 
tionable kind, for instead'‘of compulsion 
with honour it was compulsion ‘with dis- 
honour, And yet that was/tho kind of 
compulsion ‘the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Sunderland wished to substitute. 
The hon. and gallant Member had given 
a very ingenious illustration’ of three 
officers, A B and ©,’ But’ we'could ‘read 
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that A’ BO in our own way ; for we could 
say that ‘A°was the dull man who was 
excluded, and © the clever man who got 
on. No doubt there was always a certain 
amount of chance in the'matter; but we 
had to provide that there should be pro- 
motion by compulsion in some way. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite said—‘* We 
like your scheme; but we don’t like com- 
pulsion.”” “No one disliked compulsion 
more than he did, but for three years we 
should practically have no compulsion, 
and we should see how it-would operate. 
But' to ask ‘him to present to the House 
a scheme of voluntary secession from the 
Army as to which he did not: know whe- 
ther it would answer or not was to ask 
him'to propose a measure of which he 
should be ashamed. The scheme must 
be complete in itself, and if it did not 
work voluntarily it must be made to 
work compulsorily.: There must be a 
knot at'the end of the thread, or it would 
run through the eye of the needle. Hon. 
Gentlemen said—‘' If you wish to avoid 
compulsion nothing is more easy—you 
must re-organize the Army.’”’’ Hon. Gen- 
tlemen talked of re-organization of the 
Army asif it was the easiest thing in the 
world. When the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs ‘spoke of going down 
to’ the country and making speeches on 
the re-organization of the Army he only 
hoped ‘the hon. Gentleman’s audience 
would understand him. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that re-organization had 
been recommended by several witnesses. 
Well, no one could hold Sir Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir John Adye in greater 
respect, for no one had more benefited 
by their advice than he had himself, and 
therefore he would not say one word 
against their’ judgment; but this was a 
matter of opinion, and he must say that 
he had investigated the subject and had 
obtained the best advice he could—not 
only the advice of His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, whose know- 
ledge of the Army the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sunderland said was un- 
equalled by’ that of any other man, but 
that of other distinguished officers, one 
of whom ‘had been recently in active 
service, Sir Garnet Wolseley.’ Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in a communication now be- 
fore him, spoke of his own practical 
experience, and said that under present 
circumstances ‘these' large companies 
were impossible’to work in the open 
lines im 'whieh: they now’ entered: into 
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action—namely, with the short number 
of officers recommended by the hon. 
Gentleman; and that even of 100 men 
spread out in long lines he frequently 
lost portions, and large numbers of his 
men were separated from him for hours 
together. Let the hon. Gentleman in- 
quire whether it did not happen in 
the Franco-German War that portions 
of the German Army had so suffered, 
and whether there’ were not at one 
time men of 19 different regiments in 
one mass endeavouring to resist as best 
they could without officers to direct 
them? Then it was said we might see 
a different resultfrom what was occurring 
in the East. Now, he had heard to-day 
that one of the great wants of the attack- 
ing force in the battle of Plevna, of 
which we had heard so much, was the 
want of officers. He had been informed 
that these large bodies of from 200 to 
250 men, were hopelessly beyond the 
control of the officers. And then it 
should be remembered that in the 
German Army, which was formed by 
conscription, they had a superior class 
of non-commissioned officers, and the 
men also were of a different class from 
those who composed our Army. In our 
Army the men were drawn mainly from 
the lower class, and therefore it was ne- 
cessary that they should be led by men 
who went themselves with their soldiers 
into the midst of danger. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley himself had said that ‘a 
field officer could not now exist on 
horseback in a fighting line; and then 
he had gone on to say that our sys- 
tem was tactically superior to that of 
other nations only in having small 
companies of 100 men. That was the 
system which it was now sought to abo- 
lish, but he earnestly hoped that one 
point of superiority would not be thrown 
away at the advice of men who had 
never led companies in action, and who 
would sacrifice efficiency to a very false 
economy. That brought him to the 
question whether it was our duty, for 
the sake of economy alone, to enter 
upon the task of re-organizing the Army? 
The only object was to make the Army 
efficient ; and for efficiency alone, re-or- 
ganization should be adopted. The hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs had put 
the necessity for efficiency very strongly 
—more so, even, than he had himself— 
and had said—‘‘ Take care that your 
officers be young.” The scheme was 
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intended to secure that result, and was 
a scheme having for its object the effi- 
ciency of the Army, as well as the just 
treatment of the officers. Why did 
they say that a man should retire after 
20 years’ service if he had not become 
in turn a major? Simply because he 
would then be too old for his majority, 
and too old for a lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and because it would be better for 
him to retire while he still retained 
vigour to apply to some other pursuit 
than to hang on waiting for promotion, 
for which he would not be well qualified. 
No five years’ rule would secure a con- 
tinual succession of men who would be- 
come colonels, and under the present 
system they would have to wait 13} 
years. But it was unprofitable to make 
men wait for so longatime. With re- 
spect to efficiency, some hon. Members 
had objected to retirement at so early a 
period of life as 55 years. He could 
understand the objection—he wished 
that he was himself as young—but it 
was not that a man was effete at 55, but 
it was that he was entering upon a new 
career, and it was better that he should 
make way for younger men. The Com- 
mission had recommended that more 
than eight years should not elapse in 
any case, and the Government had 
thought it best to carry the principle of 
compulsory retirement throughout the 
whole Army, from the general to the 
subaltern. The hon. Member had 
spoken with an animosity not unusual 
to him of the honorary colonelcies, and 
had described it as ridiculous that men 
should be on the Retired List and yet 
be honorary colonels. That, however, 
was only a fit reward for an honoured 
career, and was an appropriate dignity 
to bestow on men who had deserved 
well of their country ; but he granted at 
once that if they had any active duties 
in the field, their position would seem 
rather out of place. Still, everybody 
knew that they had no such duties, 
and that an honorary coloneley was 
nothing more than a price given for 
long or high service—so that no one 
need wish to rob those officers of 
this solatiwm for what was, in fact, 
dignified retirement after long and 
meritorious services. Speaking of the 
pecuniary point of view, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr, Rylands) that the officers clamoured 
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any of them did so, though the junior 
officers were certainly very ill paid. As 
for the retiring allowances, the view of 
them taken by the Committee was that 
they merely represented deferred pay, 
according to the calculations of the ac- 
tuaries, and he would venture to say that 
from that point of view the retired officers 
were not too liberally treated. The list 
of generals was to be reduced eventually 
to 200; at present it would be filled up 
to 275, and in the lapse of time those 
275 would be reduced to 200, The 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
and the hon. Member for Burnley 
spoke as though he (Mr. Hardy) were 
endeavouring to force this scheme on 
the House as part of the Prerogative. 
So far from this being the case, he had 
done all he could to submit his proposals 
to the House. He should have infringed 
the Prerogative if he had placed the 
draft Warrant on the Table and asked 
for it the assent of the House before he 
had asked that of the Crown; but the 
Memorandum laid on the Table showed 
the principles on which he was about to 
act; and to a certain extent he should 
modify some small details in accordance 
with views expressed in the course of the 
debate—for he did not wish to act con- 
trary to the wishes of the House which 
would vote the money. The discussion 
of the subject, in the Reports of Com- 
missions and in the Press, had been 
going on for two or three years, and in 
that respect the matter differed from 
the abolition of Purchase, which was 
suddenly thrust upon the House; and, 
if re-organization was the necessary con- 
sequence of that abolition, why did not 
the last Government, during the two or 
three later years that they remained in 
office, lay down the lines on which it 
was to proceed? It had been talked 
about by the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs, but he had not exer- 
cised enough influence with the occu- 
pants of the front Opposition bench to 
induce them to carry out his viewswhile 
they were in power. The Indian officers 
were excluded, not through want of 
consideration for their claims, but. be- 
cause of questions as to their guaran- 
teed rights, and this was a thorny sub- 
ject, with which it was dangerous to 
interfere without grave consideration. 
It was not in the least intended to ex- 
clude them, but it was thought. better 
to postpone the consideration of their 
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case because the pressure was great 
that something should be done with re- 
spect to the Army in general. Their 
case had therefore been adjourned, but 
not sine die. The communications that 
had reached him did not indicate that 

eneral objection to the scheme which 
fad been represented by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Leitrim (Captain 
O’Beirne). He did not say that individual 
exceptions were not taken to particular 

roposals, but regarded as a whole, as 
it.ought to be, the scheme was accepted 
as one that would conduce to the general 
benefit of the Army and promote a 
steady flow of promotion. The hon. 
Member, as a junior officer, wanted 
compulsion to get rid of Purchase 
colonels who stood in the way of junior 
officers ; but the colonels would have to 
go under existing rules under which the 
appointments were accepted, and it 
would hardly be fair to make them go 
under a rule applicable to those who 
came in after them. Cavalry captains 
had a fair right to be put upon the same 
footing as Infantry captains, and he 
should be able to apply a remedy to 
what was complained of. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan) would not expect him (Mr. Hardy) 
to gothrough his whole statement. The 
hon. and gallant Memberwentthrough his 
statement with great rapidity, and had 
quoted a great mass of figures, through 
which he (Mr. Hardy) was utterly in- 
competent to follow him, and, there- 
fore, all he could do was to adopt the 
calculations of his own actuaries. He 
thought he had now run through the 
principal points of the scheme and the 
objections to it; but there were one or 
two points remaining to which he de- 
sired to call attention. Some additional 
provisions that would assist the flow of 
promotion would appear in the War- 
rant. One was the appointment of Pay- 
masters, whom a certain number could 
be obtained by retiring officers from the 
Army. They would have to pass a 
strict examination and a severe proba- 
tion. The number of Army officers in 
the Commissariat Department would be 
increased—these changes would consti- 
tute a part of the scheme of promotion. 
He might further state, as part of the 
scheme, that 10 captains, two majors, 
and one lieutenant-colonel would retire 
on half-pay every year, and be brought 
back again within the year, by which 
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means it would be within the power of 
the Commander-in-Chief to give imme- 
diate promotion to any distinguished 
officer, and relieve him from compulsory 
retirement. These and other arrange- 
ments would tend to cheapen the cost, 
which he did not despise, while doing 
justice to the officers and promoting the 
efficiency of the Army. He most sin- 
cerely implored the House, for the sake 
of the Army, to allow the scheme to 
come into operation. There were, as 
he had stated, many ways in which the 
expenditure might be reduced. An ex- 
periment would be tried during the first 
three years which would show what was 
to beexpected from voluntary retirement. 
A great measure, such as that before the 
House, must be in its very nature tenta- 
tive. The House of Commons, inas- 
much as it had to vote the supplies, 
would always have the means of con- 
trolling expenditure in the proposed 
direction, and the Secretary of State 
would hold in his hands the power of 
checking the voluntary system of retire- 
ment if it should become too great. 
Having all those checks in their own 
hands, he must ask the House, when 
the Army had been waiting so long and 
so patiently, and seeing that they had 
not the same means of appealing to the 
country as men in other positions, to meet 
their long forbearance with justice, and 
to give them, at as early a period as pos- 
sible, the advantages of the Warrant. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think he could find any 
words more appropriate to describe the 
position of the House on the present 
occasion than those which had been used 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
when he described it as an awkward 
position, and spoke of the House as 
having been driven into a corner. 
Nothing stronger than that need be 
said, and the words of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman only fairly expressed 
what was the real position of the House 
in dealing with the question. He en- 
tirely concurred, he might add, in what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, as 
to the inconvenience that would result 
to the Army from having the question 
any longer postponed. There was, it 
was true, at present a great stagnation 
of promotion and considerable dissatis- 
faction in the Army arising from that 
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cause. That, no doubt, was a state of 
affairs which required the application of 
a speedy remedy. Still, it was in his 
opinion the duty of the House to look 
at the other side of the question, and to 
consider whether the inconvenience of 
dealing with it—great and important 
question as it was—in so hasty a manner 
might not ultimately entail evils on the 
State and the Army far greater than 
any which would be likely to result from 
the postponement of a scheme which 
had already been postponed for six 
years for an additional six months. He 
must point out to the House that the 
overwhelming necessity which was said 
to exist for the settlement of the ques- 
tion was to a certain extent the creation 
of the Government itself. The Secretary 
for War in his historic statement on the 
subject had said in one respect that 
which was not quite accurate. He told 
the House that when he took office, he 
found that the stagnation in promotion 
was great. Now, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would refer to the Report of the 
Commission which he quoted, he would 
find that that statement was not quite 
borne out by the fact. The Commission 
on the Officers’ Memorials reported that 
promotion up to that date had not been 
retarded by the abolition of Purchase. 
The truth was, that the stagnation of 
promotion had arisen from the action of 
the Government itself. In deference to 
the demands of some of the officers of 
the Army the right hon. Gentleman had 
been induced to appoint a Commission, 
and from the moment of that appoint- 
ment, the natural consequences ensued— 
no officer was in the meantime willing 
to retire from the Army, because he 
wished to know what the Commission 
would recommend, and what the Go- 
vernment was going to do. Therefore 
that Parliament was asked, in obedi- 
ence to an imperious demand, to huddle 
through a measure of vital importance 
to the Army at the present period of the 
Session was not the fault of that House. 
It was not, he might further observe, 
easy to understand what was the object 
of the Government in the appointment 
of the Commission. It was, no doubt, 
as had been stated, a Commission com- 
posed of very able men; but it did not 
appear to him to be perfectly clear why 
the Government appointed a Commission 
so largely consisting of civilians to con- 
sider what was almost entirely a mili- 
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tary cote: The Order of Reference, 
too, did not, in his opinion, put the 
matter before the Commission in an 
entirely right light. It put it too much 
as a question affecting personal and 
class interests, rather than as what it 
really was—a question affecting the 
welfare and efficiency of the Army. If 
that were not so, why were so large a 
number of civilians appointed to sit on 
the Commission? He thought the House 
would, in those circumstances, desire, if 
it were in its power, carefully to exa- 
mine a proposal which came from a 
Commission so constituted; but that 
careful examination it was impossible 
to give at the present period of the 
Session. For his own part, he did not 
think the Government should have re- 
ferred the matter at all to a Commission 
in the way they did. He could not 
understand why they could not deal 
with it themselves, as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) had done in the case of the 
Navy—and the scheme which he pro- 
moted had, on the whole, given satis- 
faction to the Profession. He had no 
doubt that many of the details of the 
scheme were of extreme complexity and 
delicacy. But the principle upon which 
one would suppose the War Office would 
have proceeded was, that they should 
have ascertained first what was the best 
system of organization for the Army, 
having regard to the conditions of 
modern warfare. They might have con- 
sidered what was the number of officers of 
a certain rank it was desirable to main- 
tain and the terms of service which were 
desirable; and having laid down the prin- 
ciple, theymight then proceed to consider 
what measures they should take. The 
policy, however, which had been acted 
upon was exactly the reverse. Thenumber 
of officers existing in the Army at the 
present moment had been accepted as an 
unchangeable basis in their calculations, 
and the main difficulty of the question— 
the disproportion of the number of offi- 
cers above and below the rank of Field 
Officers—had been left without any at- 
tempt to escape from it. Then, turning 
to the higher ranks, the Commission had 
not inquired, or were not invited to in- 
quire, how many General Officers or 
colonels were required for service in the 
Army. They had accepted as an in- 
evitable necessity that there should be 
continually and for ever a certain num- 
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ber of men passing up to the higher 
ranks, irrespective altogether of the 
wants of the Service, and making their 
way to those higher ranks at an age 
which was not desirable. Having pro- 
ceeded upon these somewhat false lines, 
he was not surprised that the scheme in- 
troduced should have met with a good 
deal of criticism on both sides of the 
House. The question, however, which 
they had to consider to-night was what 
they should do with the scheme under 
the circumstances in which it had been 
presented to them. He should have no 
hesitation whatever, so far as he was 
concerned, in voting for the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. He would vote for 
that Amendment as a protest against 
the manner in which this matter had 
been brought before the House, and the 
manner in which Parliament had been 
dealt with in this matter. But if, as he 
inferred, that Motion was to be resisted 
and was defeated, he should recommend 
his hon. Friend and those who thought 
with him, to abstain from any minute 
discussion of the details of the scheme 
—which at the present period of the 
Session it was perfectly impossible to 
enter upon. He recommended his hon. 
Friend to treat the scheme, not as a final 
measure founded on _ well-considered 
principles, and which might be made 
the basis of future action, but as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet a temporary 
emergency. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War had referred to 
the question of organization, and some 
discussion occurred on that subject in 
‘‘ another place ;”” but it was understood 
very distinctly that the question of or- 
ganization and all other questions in- 
volved would remain open for discussion. 
He did not gather from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he considered these 
questions as open as his Colleagues in 
“another place’’ seemed to have con- 
sidered them. On the contrary, he entered 
at considerable length on the question 
of organization. He (the Marquess of 
Hartington) would not enter into the 
details of his argument, but he must say 
the course he took, for a Member of the 
Government, was somewhat extraordi- 
nary. He met the arguments brought 
from the Blue Book, based on evidence 
given by the distinguished officers who 
appeared before his own Commission, to 
a very great extent by an off-hand re- 
ference to the opinion of Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley, which was not before the 
House, which none of them had had 
the opportunity of reading, and which 
was contained, apparently, in a very 
long document, only a small portion of 
which he read. He did not think that 
the opinions of those distinguished offi- 
cers were to be altogether overborne by 
such a reference. They must consider 
the question of organization, and, in- 
deed, all the questions involved in this 
scheme, as open questions. It was per- 
fectly impossible to be committed to 
them. They must consider the question 
of organization and the establishment of 
General Officers as open questions ; they 
must consider the question of honorary 
colonelcies as an open question; and 
he hoped they would consider the whole 
scheme as nothing but, as he had said, 
a temporary expedient intended to meet 
a temporary emergency. The most satis- 
factory part of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that in which he 
referred to the subject of vested interests. 
There was no doubt a considerable risk 
that under this Warrant, as under former 
Warrants, officers would assume that 
they had acquired a vested interest in 
the advantages which were offered to 
them. It was time that the officers 
of the Army should fully realize that 
in these matters the State did not enter 
into a separate bargain with each indi- 
vidual officer ; that when an officer en- 
tered the Army there was one bargain 
and one only, which the State entered 
into with him—the officer entered with 
one understanding, that, if competent, 
he should, within a reasonable time, 
have a prospect of promotion to superior 
rank. But supposing that if at any 
time by a scheme of re-organization, or 
by any other means, it was found that 
reasonable promotion was secured to 
the officers of the Army without having 
recourse to this system, they ought not 
to be able to come down and say that 
‘* By such an individual Warrant I was 
entitled to such and such terms, and I 
claim to have them carried out to the 
letter.” He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would take care that by the 
words which he proposed to insert in 
the Warrant any chance of that kind 
would be effectually barred. The House 
well knew how “ vested interests ’’ which 
were absolutely illegal, were acquired 
under a system of over-regulation prices, 
and that Parliament was compelled to 
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give compensation when those prices 
were extinguished ; but it could not be 
too clearly understood that bargains of 
the kind between the State and indivi- 
duals were to be held to have ceased 
and determined when the Purchase sys- 
tem was abolished. He could not agree 
with hon. Members on the other side of 
the House who had spoken of the aboli- 
tion of Purchase as if we had not yet 
obtained any advantage from it. He 
believed we had already obtained con- 
siderable advantage from it, and that 
we had obtained and were obtaining 
more and more every day a class of offi- 
cers in the Service who entered with the 
intention of making it a Profession, and 
to devote themselves to it in a manner 
very different from that in which a former 
class devoted themselves. He quite ad- 
mitted that we had not reached all the 
advantages to be derived from the aboli- 
tion of Purchase. There was one great 
advantage which was no doubt to be 
expected from the Warrant, and that 
was that they hoped to provide for the 
necessities which had arisen under the 
system of the abolition of Purchase. 
There was a great hesitation on the part 
of the military authorities to make 
changes; but there was no doubt that 
the present condition of modern warfare 
rendered it necessary that, sooner or 
later, changes must be made in the or- 
ganization of the British Army, and in 
many of its arrangements; but they 
were now asked to make the changes 
without the opportunity of considering 
the individual interests. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he had no alternative but 
to vote with his hon. Friend, as a protest 
against the manner in which the matter 
had been brought before the House. 
Smr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that it was the condition on which the 
House had passed the abolition of Pur- 
chase, that the Government should intro- 
duce a scheme which would give officers 
a reasonable rate of promotion. The 
officers had accepted it, and were now 
offered compulsory retirement. That 
was the point to which he, and the Army 
generally, took exception to this scheme. 
Compulsory retirement did not apply to 
India, and the English officers only 
asked for the same justice as the Indian 
officers enjoyed. He regretted that the 
Royal Commission had not taken evi- 
dence of a more general character on 





the subject of re-organization than they 
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had done. They had examined 43 
witnesses, including 12 officers of the 
Horse Guards Staff, but only one officer 
commanding a regiment was examined, 
and he had only been in command for 
about a month ; and not a single general 
commanding a division was called, al- 
though these were the men who could 
have given the most valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. He had recently 
received a letter from a very distin- 
guished General Officer, in which he 
said—‘‘I am sure anyone who studied 
your plans would see many advantages. 
I am quite satisfied it would be con- 
demned by the ignorant, idle, and Con- 
servative portion of the officers, because 
the regimental system is interfered with. 
I often find that a ‘good regiment’ 
means a good mess and a good band; 
but I dare not say so.”” A re-organiza- 
tion of the Army did not necessarily 
involve a reduction of officers; but he 
contended that the number of officers 
during peace should be the same as that 
maintained in time of war, whereas, at 
present, the former was much greater in 
proportion to the number of men. He 
complained that in opposition to the 
Report of the Royal Commission the 
Secretary for War had introduced a 
provision into the Warrant for the re- 
tirement of Infantry officers at the age 
of 55; and he could see no good reason 
why the officers of Ordnance should be 
excepted from the operation of the rule. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 
77: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 303.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprly—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the sum 
already voted, to defray the Charge for Pay of 
General Officers, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending 31st day of 
March 1878.” 


Mr. RYLANDS immediately moved 
to report Progress, on the ground that 
several hon. Members desired to have 
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an opportunity of recording their protest 
against the hasty manner in which this 
scheme had been pressed forward. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY expressed 
a hope that, after the discussion which 
had been had, the Vote would be pro- 
ceeded with. Any further discussion 
might be taken on Report. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, they would lay 
themselves justly open to reproach if 
they allowed this scheme to be hurried, 
he might say, hustled, through the 
House. He hoped the Motion for Pro- 
gress would be pressed to a division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 63; 
Noes 128: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 304.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL protested 
against such a large sum as that which 
was asked for to-night being granted at 
such a season of the year and at such a 
time of the night, and whether or not 
the new Rules would prevent obstruction, 
he should move that the Chairman do 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER did not deny that it was matter 
of regret that the Government had not 
been able to bring the question before 
the Committee at an earlier period ; but 
his right hon. Friend had fully explained 
the reasons of the inevitable delay which 
had occurred. It was not their desire 
to curtail discussion if it were really 
desired; but if the Motion was meant 
merely as a protest against that which 
could not now be remedied, he trusted 
it would not be proceeded with, more 
especially as there would be a further 
opportunity of discussing the matter on 
the Report. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he desired to 
have a further opportunity of discussing 
the question of honorary colonelcies, 
which were a scandal to the Army. The 
Secretary of State had declared that 
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these colonelcies were given as the re- 
ward of long and distinguished services. 
If that were so, he should like to know 
what were the long and distinguished 
services performed by the Prince of 
Wales, who was an honorary colonel in 
various regiments, and paid in one of 
them. He also thought it was unfair 
that the Duke of Cambridge should re- 
ceive pay in respect of an honorary 
coloneley, during the time he was re- 
ceiving very high pay as Commander- 
in-Chief. The pension should be sus- 
pended while the full pay was being 
earned. . 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 30; 
Noes 124: Majority 94.—(Div. List, 
No. 305.) 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 111; 
Noes 41: Majority 70.—(Div. , List, 
No. 306.) 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding ,£35,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the sum 
already voted, to defray the Charge for Full 
Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers, Half Pay, 
and other Retired Allowances, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878.” 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That ‘a sum, not exceeding £30,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the sum 
already voted, to defray the Charge for Full 
Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers, Half Pay, 
and other Retired Allowances, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
3lst day of March 1878,”—(Captain Nolan,) 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(3.) £5,000, in addition, Army Pur- 
chase Commissioners. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL—[Br11 262.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. BOORD complained of the large 
sum the Metropolitan Board were about 


dr. Anderson 











to pay for the rights of the lord of the 
manor over Bostol Heath. He did not 
object to the purchase itself—it would 
be clearly advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants of the district—nor to a fair amount 
being paid for the rights of the lords; but 
the sum proposed (£5,500) was greatly 
in excess of their value—he believed it 
was even beyond the freehold value of 
the land. What he wanted to know 
was, how this sum was arrived at? He 
understood it was the result of a private 
arrangement between the Metropolitan 
Board and the solicitors of the lords of 
the manor; and, if that were so, it seemed 
to be a less satisfactory mode of proce- 
dure than that provided by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845. It 
might be said that the Board had acted 
with the view of saving the cost of liti- 
gation; but he thought that if the assess- 
ment had been left to arbitration or a 
jury, as provided by the Act referred to, 
a far less sum would have been awarded, 
and the total cost to the ratepayers would 
have been much less than now pro- 
osed. 

Stir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG de- 
fended the action of the Metropolitan 
Board, and asserted that what they had 
done had been solely in the interest of 
the ratepayers, and with the view of 
saving the cost of unnecessary opposi- 
tion. They had a further similar 
arrangement in progress for the pur- 
chase of the lords’ rights over Plum- 
stead Common, in which his hon. Friend 
also took an interest. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


DIVORCE BILLS. 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Watro.:, 
Mr. Dopson, Mr. Arrorney GerneERAL, Mr 
Wiut1am Epwarp Forster, Mr. Artuvur PEE, 
Sir Cuartes Forster, The Lorp Apvocatr, 
Mr. Marten, and Mr. Burr. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’vlock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 7th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * 
al ; Prisons (Scotland) * (184); Public 

ibraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) * (186) ; 
Destructive Insects * (188). 

Second Reading—Canal Boats (176) ; 
(Ireland) (178). 

Committee—Report—Superannuation (Mercantile 
Marine Fund Officers)* (172); Treasury 
Chest Fund * (173). 

Report—Building Societies Act (1874) Amend- 
ment * (163). 

Third Reading — Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey * (158); Legal Practitioners * (142) ; 
Solway Salmon Fisheries * (162), and passed. 


Prisons 


JUDICATURE ACT — DESPATCH OF 
CIVIL BUSINESS—LIVERPOOL ASSIZES. 
PETITION. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY presented 
a Petition from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Liverpool, praying for increased 
provision for the despatch of the civil 
legal business of the Liverpool Assizes. 
The noble Earl recapitulated the leading 
statements of the Petitioners, who repre- 
sented the inadequacy of the existing 
arrangements for transacting the civil 
business of the Courts of the County of 
Lancaster. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ad- 
mitted the importance of the subject, 
not as regarded the County of Lan- 
caster only, but the Kingdom generally, 
and he was not, therefore, surprised that 
his noble Friend should have referred 
to the statements in the Petition. The 
question had for a considerable time 
occupied the attention both of the Judges 
of the land and of those responsible for 
any legislation proposed on the subject. It 
was, in fact, that very question which had 
led to the appointment of the Judicature 
Commission. Ten or eleven years ago 
the late Lord Derby told him that re- 
presentations had been made to him of 
there being what was equivalent to a de- 
nial of justice in Lancashire; and it was in 
consequence of those representations that 
Lord Derby advised that a Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
whole Judicature of the country. That 
Commission recommended that in Liver- 
pool and Manchester there should be 
four sittings in the year for the trial of 
civil causes; that the duration of those 
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sittings should not be limited; and that 
two or more Judges should sit at the 
same time for the hearing of those 
causes when that course should be found 
convenient. The difficulty, of course, 
was to provide the requisite number of 
Judges, and that recommendation of the 
Commission was not one of the changes 
adopted on the passing of the Judicature 
Act. None of the changes effected by 
that Act had met the evil, which conse- 
quently had gone on increasing—and 
he must add that the question was not 
now a question as to Liverpool and 
Manchester only. He had received re- 
presentations from the county of York 
to the effect that a Winter Assize for the 
transaction of civil business was required 
at Leeds also. At the Winter Assizes 
for Liverpool and Manchester criminal 
as well as civil business was disposed of. 
In 1874 the number of days’ sittings at 
the three Assizes was 72, and the num- 
ber of civil cases to be disposed of 484. 
Their Lordships could well suppose that 
those 484 cases were not disposed of. 
In 1875 there were 69 days for 459 
cases, and in 1866, 74 days for 510 
cases. Of these 510 cases, a large pro- 
portion were special jury cases, involving 
questions of great importance and large 
sums of money. To dispose of those 
cases in 74 days, it would have been 
necessary to dispose of one in each of 
the seven hours of the judicial day. 
These figures must be enough to show 
that the present accommodation for the 
transaction of civil business in the 
County of Lancaster was clearly insufli- 
cient—and, as a matter of fact, the 
business could not be got through, and 
arrears must be left. The question, 
then, was—how was the evil to be re- 
medied? Taking the present duration 
of the Assizes, if in the place of one 
Judge they had two or three Judges 
sitting at the same time for the trial of 
civil causes, they would double or treble 
the number of cases heard. There were 
two objections to that plan, one of which 
wasurged in the Petitionread by hisnoble 
Friend. The Petitioners objected that 
it would be extremely inconvenient for 
solicitors and others who had to transact 
business that the number of Courts sit- 
ting at the same time should be in- 
creased. He did not, however, attach 
much weight to that objection, because 
he thought that the ingenuity of the 
solicitors would devise a way of getting 
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over that difficulty; and if only one 
Judge were to sit, he must be a local 
Judge and sit throughout the year. But 
there was another objection which had 
more in it—namely, the want of judicial 
power. Of course, if two or three Judges 
were to sit at Liverpool and Manchester, 
in order that the business disposed of 
might be doubled or trebled, they must 
have more Judges. Where were they 
to be had? There was a strong feeling 
both in Parliament and throughout the 
country that the present arrangements 
for gaol delivery were not what they 
ought to be. It was quite obvious that 
there were many prisoners lying in prison 
for three, four, and five months without an 
opportunity of having their cases heard. 
In that respect there was a great dif- 
ference in different parts of the country. 
Within the district of the Central Cri- 
minal Court there were in each year 12 
sittings for the trial of prisoners, so that 
except under special circumstances no 
one committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court had to wait more than a 
month for his trial. But in other parts 
of the country persons committed after 
the month of June had to wait perhaps 
five months for their trial at the Winter 
Assizes. There was a strong demand 
that there should be throughout the 
country a more frequent general gaol 
delivery—one every quarter. He thought 
that desirable, but in order to provide 
it there must be some additional judicial 
strength. Again, there were the trials 
of civil cases in London and Middlesex. 
He was glad to say, looking at the 
changes effected by the Judicature Act, 
that in their Lordships’ House, with the 
exception of six cases in respect of which 
there were particular reasons for delay, 
all the causes entered up to the 10th of 
June last had been disposed of. In the 
Privy Council every cause had been dis- 
posed of; and in the intermediate Court 
of Appeal, notwithstanding a temporary 
diminution of judicial strength owing to 
the illness of two of the Judges, there 
were no arrears. In the Courts sitting 
in banco he understood that the arrears 
were not considerable ; and in the Chan- 
cery Division since the appointment of 
an additional Judge the arrears had been 
considerably diminished. The difficulty 
arose in the civil business of Lancashire 
and of London and Middlesex and in the 
gaol deliveries throughout the country. 
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ficiency was not felt continuously, but 
during the Spring, Summer, and Winter 
Assizes, which lasted about 20 weeks. 
During that time there was a consider- 
able want of judicial power. That, as 
it appeared to him, could be supplied 
in only one or other of two ways. 
You might provide that while the 
Judges of the land should go through 
the country on Circuit and try the graver 
criminal offences, the other criminal 
business should be disposed of by Com- 
missioners. Inthe minds of many there 
was a great objection to that course. 
Without going into the difficulty of 
drawing the line between the cases to 
be tried by the Judges of the land and 
the cases to be tried by the Commis- 
sioners, he doubted very much whether 
it would be desirable to engraft on our 
judicial system a permanent organization 
of paid Commissioners who would not 
be judges. The other mode was an 
addition to the Judges of the land. He 
did not deprecate that plan on the ground 
of expense only, for he thought that 
nothing was more dangerous than to add 
to the judicial strength till such a mea- 
sure was absolutely required. To have 
too many Judges was an evil in itself. 
It tended to lower the dignity of the 
judicial office, and it was likely to cause 
an undue drain from the Bar. The 
Government were, however, quite alive 
to the serious inconvenience arising from 
the state of things he had described. 
The subject occupied, and would occupy, 
the most careful attention of the Go- 
vernment, and should they find—espe- 
cially after the experience of the Circuits 
of the present year—that there was not 
a sufficient number of Judges they would 
not hesitate to propose to Parliament 
such an addition to the judicial strength 
as circumstances might require. 
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CANAL BOATS BILL—(No. 176.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. — 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, that the 
Bill, which had come up from the Com- 
mons, was intended to prevent or to 
mitigate the evils which had been found 


Out of London, however, the great de- | to exist in the condition of that scattered 


The Lord Chancellor 
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and shifting population which was em- 
ployed in the navigation of boats and 
barges upon our canals and rivers. The 
mischiefs which arose from the dwelling 
of whole families in the close cabins of 
these boats, both in a sanitary and moral 
view, were very great; and the children 
of these families were almost entirely 
debarred from the advantages of that 
elementary education which had been 
provided by law for the rest of the poorer 
classes of children. The Bill proposed to 
provide against, or, at any rate, to miti- 
gate, these evils. For this purpose it 
enacted that after 12 months from the 
passing of the Act, no canal boat should 
be used as a dwelling, unless registered 
as the Act provided. The owner, on re- 
gistering his boat, was to state the num- 
ber of persons of specified age and sex 
for whom his boat was to be used as a 
dwelling, and it was made penal to use 
the boat otherwise than according to the 
registration. The Local Government 
Board was authorized to make the ne- 
cessary regulations for the registration, 
fixing the number of persons, for pro- 
moting cleanliness, and preventing in- 
fectious disease. The Sanitary Authority 
of the district within which the boat 
might at any time be, on being informed 
that an infectious disorder existed on 
board, was authorized to take the neces- 
sary steps for preventing the spread of 
the disease. For the purposes of educa- 
tion, the children and parents in a canal 
boat were deemed to be resident in the 
place to which the boat was registered as 
belonging ; but, if the parent satisfied 
the school board of that place that the 
child was actually attending school, or was 
under efficient instruction, in accordance 
with the Acts insome other place, he would 
receive a certificate to that effect, and 
would then be deemed to be under the 
bye-laws of that place. In addition to 
this very reasonable provision for the 
education of this neglected class, there 
was another of great importance. Any 
company or association, proprietors of 
canal boats, or being owners or lessees 
of any canal, were empowered, notwith- 
standing any Act or Charter regulating 
the company, to appropriate any portion 
of their funds to the establishment and 
maintenance of a school or schools 
wherein the children of persons em- 
ployed incanal boats might bemaintained 
and educated, or educated only, but with 
this restriction—that the children should 
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not be maintained gratuitously, but the 
lodging or education might be wholly or 
partially gratuitous. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 178.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, explained 
that it was drawn, as far as the circum- 
stances would permit, on the same lines 
as the English Bill, though, in some re- 
spects, it had an advantage over the 
English Bill. The principal difference 
was this—the English Bill transferred 
the management of prisons from the 
local authorities to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, where- 
as this Bill placed them under the Gene- 
ral Prisons Board, subject to the control 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Eart SPENCER, while protesting 
against the haste with which a Bill of 
so much importance was being pressed 
through their Lordships’ House, and at 
so late a period of the Session, congra- 
tulated the Government in having been 
at last successful in securing the assent 
of Parliament to a measure of such im- 
portance. There was no subjectof greater 
importance than the proper treatment 
of criminals. The subject had been 
many years before Parliament ; the first 
Bill on the subject having been intro- 
duced by the late Lord Naas. Every 
successive Government had endeavoured 
to pass the measure. There was certainly 
great necessity for it. In some prisons 
there were very few prisoners, and in 
many the discipline was very lax. It 
had even been reported that criminals 
travelled from one county to another, 
that they might be subject to the more 
lax discipline. But while he admitted 
that a necessity had been shown for 
passing some measure dealing with the 
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subject, he was bound to say that he 
considered the present Bill too central- 
izing. He should have preferred seeing 
the English Bill coupled with a County 
Boards Bill for England, and this Bill 
for Ireland with another Bill for the 
improvement of the Grand Jury system 
in that country—for he objected to too 
much centralization, unless accompanied 
with more local self-government. With 
these views he might be allowed to differ 
with Her Majesty’s Government in the 
mode in which the Bill was conceived. 
He quite admitted the necessity ofa 
measure of the kind, though he would 
have preferred a Bill on the lines drawn 
up at different times by preceding Go- 
vernments. He should liked to have seen 
much greater power given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to close unnecessary gaols, 
to regulate authority and discipline in 
the various prisons, and to remove the 
longer-sentenced prisoners to a central 
prison, as was already successfully done 
in Scotland, where the longer-sentenced 
prisoners were removed from local prisons 
to a central prison at Perth. He could 
not help thinking that a Bill might have 
been devised on a plan which might 
have carried out all the excellent objects 
of the present Bill, without giving such 
a blow to the local self-government of 
the country. He would be glad to have 
some information in reference to the 
Prisons Board, and whether the 10th 
clause would deal with the present Board; 
and he would suggest that the Reports 
to be made to Parliament and the Se- 
cretary of State should also be sent to 
the Grand Jurors—the local authority 
in Ireland. In that country there was 
an anomalous body called Local Inspec- 
tors, and he never could see the neces- 
sity for having such officers. He hoped 
that power would be taken to abolish 
them, as he thought that the Visiting 
Justices and the Government Inspectors 
would be amply sufficient to carry out 
all the provisions of the Bill. Some 
clauses had been added to the Bill which 
he considered were wholly unnecessary. 
He trusted that the Bill would be a suc- 
cess, aud that the evils which existed in 
different parts of Ireland, under the 
present system, would be quite eradi- 
cated. 

Tue Eart or LIMERIOK said, that 
he would have been glad if more time 
could have been given to consider this 
Bill, which was only printed and issued 


Ear l Spencei 
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yesterday. He thought that the Bill 
would greatly tend to economy in the 
management of the prisons in Ireland, 
and that it would promote uniformity of 
discipline. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accod- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


CLAIMS OF PEERAGE. 
STANDING ORDER NO. 86. AMENDED. 


THe Eart or REDESDALE, after 
pointing out the great importance of 
preserving all evidence, documents, and 
papers so that they could be produced in 
the cases of Claims to Peerage, moved— 


“That Standing Order No. LXXXVI. 
(formerly 128.) be amended by inserting after 
the first paragraph thereof the following words, 
viz. (‘In all Claims of Peerage the following 
directions shall be observed with regard to docu- 
ments delivered in at the Bar in evidence, and 
the examination of those documents when printed 
by order of the House: 

‘1, In the case of documents in public custody 
within the United Kingdom, officially certified 
copies thereof (or officially certified extracts or 
excerpts of such documents, if deemed sufficient 
by the Committee,) shail be delivered in by a 
witness, who will be required to swear that he 
has examined them with the originals, and that 
the copies are correct. (With regard to docu- 
ments in public custody in England, the ori- 
ginals, as heretofore, must be produced at the 
Bar by an officer of the Department having 
custody of the same) : 

‘“¢¢2. In the case of documents in private cus- 
tody, the original documents, and copies there- 
of, shall be delivered in by a witness, who will 
be required to swear that he has examined the 
copies with the originals, and that the copies 
are correct : 

“3. In unopposed Peerage Claims the print 
shall be examined against the original documents 
where the same have been delivered in, or, in 
other cases, against the officially certified copies, 
by a competent examiner appointed by the 
Crown Agent. In opposed Peerage Claims, the 
Crown Agent shall, if he think fit, appoint a 
competent examiner for the purpose of the above 
examination. The cost of the examination shall 
be borne by the Petitioner adducing the evi- 
dence, and shall be paid by him from time to 
time whenever the Crown Agent shall deliver to 
him or to his agent an account of such charge, 
or of any portion of the same.’ ’’) 


Motion agreed to; Standing Order to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 186.) 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS—APPEALS. 
STANDING ORDERS AMENDED. 
Tur LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 


ing— i 
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“That Standing Order No. III., applicable 
to Appeals, be amended by inserting after the 
word (‘limited’) the following words (‘by 
Standing Order No. V.’): 

“That Standing Order No. IV., applicable to 
Appeals, be amended by inserting after the word 
‘ Respondent’) in line 20. the following words 
‘ Ordered, that in the event of such sureties or 
such substitute not being deemed satisfactory by 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, the Appellant or 
Appellants shall, within three weeks after the 
presentation of the Appeal, present a petition 
to the House in the matter of the said Bond or 
Recognizance’) : 

“That Standing Order No. X., applicable to 
Appeals, be vacated, and the following Order 
be made a Standing Order in lieu thereof : 

(**OrpgerED, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments shall appoint such person as he may think 
fit as Taxing Officer, and in all cases in which 
this House shall make any order for payment of 
costs by any party or parties in any cause with- 
out specifying the amount, the Taxing Officer 
may, upon the application of either party, tax 
and ascertain the amount thereof, and report 
the same to the Clerk of the Parliaments or 
Clerk Assistant: And it is further Ordered, that 
the same fees shall be demanded from and paid 
by the party applying for such taxation for and 
in respect thereof as are now or shall be fixed 
by any resolution of this House concerning such 
fees; and the Taxing Officer may, if he think 
fit, either add or deduct the whole or a part of 
such fees at the foot of his report: And the 
Clerk of the Parliaments or Clerk Assistant may 
give a certificate of such costs, expressing the 
amount so reported to him as aforesaid, and in 
his certificate regard shall be had to the sum of 
200/. where that amount has been paid in to the 
account of the Fee Fund of the House as di- 
rected by Standing Order No. IV.; and the 
amount in money certified by him in such cer- 
tificate shall be the sum to be demanded and 
paid under or by virtue of such order as afore- 
said for payment of costs,’ ’’) 
said, that when the Bill of 1875 for the 
improvement of the Judicature of the 
country was passed complaints were 
made of the great expenses attendant 
upon Appeals to that House, and a pro- 
mise was given that some alteration 
should be attempted. That had now 
been done by the experienced officer 
who attended to the Judicial Business 
of the House. These new Orders would 
make the scale of costs of Appeals to 
that House the same as in Appeals to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The reduction would be con- 
siderable and beneficial to the suitors, 
as well as making the costs uniform in 
both Courts; he, therefore, begged to 
move that these Orders be agreed to. 

Motion agreed to. 


COSTS OF APPEALS. 


THe LORD OHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
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the Parliaments had laid upon the Table 
revised Forms of Bills of Costs relating 
to Appeals, in accordance with the al- 
teration of the Practice under the Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Act of last Session. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for preventing the introduction and 
spreading of Insects destructive to Crops—Was 
presented by The Lorp Preswwent; read 1%. 
(No. 188.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimares—Crvit Services REVENUE 
DrEparTMENTSs, Packer aNnD Post OFrice 
Services—SupPLeMENTARY EstimaTes—Reso- 
lutions [August 6] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£14,938,668) *. 

Pustic Brtts—Committee—Report—Public Re- 
cord Office * [182]; Local Government Board's 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, &c.) * 
(re-comm) [263]; Fisheries (Dynamite) * [273]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Colo- 
nial Stock * [228], and passed. 

Third Reading— Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artisans 
and Labourers Dwellings) * [277]; Winter 
Assizes Act (1876) Extension * (76), and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Valuation of Lands and Heredita- 
ments * [256]. 


QUESTIONS. 
to — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—PUBLIC 
HOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN (for Mr. 
Watkin) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
is prepared to introduce a Bill in the 
next Session of Parliament to provide 
for the closing of public houses during 
the hours of polling at Parliamentary 
Elections ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: No, Sir, 
I am not prepared to introduce a Bill 
for the closing of public-houses during 
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polling hours at Parliamentary elections. 
By the 23rd section of the Licensing Act 
the justices of a locality in which, in any 
case, tumult is expected, have power to 
close public-houses during any time they 
may think fit—not with reference to 
polling especially, but in allcases in which 
tumult is likely to arise. This subject 
was much considered by the Select Com- 
mittee which sat in 1870, and they re- 
ported to the House that although the 
witnesses examined naturally looked 
upon the question entirely from the 
point of view of order and tranquillity, 
the Committee felt that the inconvenience 
to the public generally of such a mea- 
sure would be so great as to outweigh 
its advantages. 


NAVY—ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ADMIRALTY.—QUESTION. 


Carprarn PIM asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will, before filling up the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
take into consideration the advisability 
of making such changes in the admi- 
nistration of that department as, after 
due deliberation, shall be deemed best 
to ensure for the Nation the possession 
of an efficient Navy, whereon the wealth, 
safety, and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depends? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government are always 
anxious to do what they can to improve 
the administration of all Departments of 
the Government, and, undoubtedly, the 
Admiralty is one of such importance 
that the attention of the Government is 
constantly directed to any question that 
may arise with regard to improvements 
in its administration; but we do not 
think that there would be much wisdom 
in undertaking to make changes at the 
present time while the office of the First 
Lord is vacant. We think it would be 
better to wait until that office is filled, 
and to have the advantage of the First 
Lord’s experience and advice in making 
them. 


TURKEY—PARTITION OF THE OTTO- 
MAN EMPIRE.—QUESTION. 

Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received any 
information of an understanding be- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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tween Russia, Austria, and Germania 
for the partition of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and, if so, whether this is the cause of 
our present inaction where British in- 
terests are so seriously imperiiled ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not in possession of any 
information upon this subject which I 
could communicate to the House. 

Dr. KENEALY: The Answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman not being satis- 
factory, I shall repeat the Question to- 
morrow. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM- 
MISSIONERS—SALE OF LANDS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether the statement 
made in page 4 of the last Report of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners—‘‘ that 4,536 small proprietors 
had, up to the end of 1876, been created 
by the operation of the Irish Church 
Act”’—is intended to imply that 4,536 
separate and distinct persons became, 
by the sales to them of their holdings 
under the Irish Church Act, possessors 
of real property, not having been so 
before such sales; and, if not, what 
qualification, and to what extent, must 
be placed on the above statement ; and, 
whether he will consent to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
names of these 4,536 persons, with such 
details as may identify them, and the 
sales made to each of them, or any other 
Returns by means of which the exact 
number of persons who, up to the end 
of 1876, were created proprietors by the 
operation of the Irish Church Act, may 
be ascertained ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I am informed by the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commissioners that, in a 
few cases out of the 4,536 holdings re- 
ported by them as sold to tenants up to 
the end of 1876, there was a consolida- 
tion of holdings ; and therefore the num- 
ber of proprietors created may not pos- 
sibly have been more than 4,400. About 
10 per cent, or 450 holdings, were con- 
veyed to persons not tenants, the tenants 
having paid the purchase-money and 
directed the conveyances to be made to 
those other persons. The tenants were 
consenting parties, and signed the deeds. 
The names of all purchasers of Church 
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lands up to the first of July, 1876, were 
given in August last, in pursuance of a 
Return made to an order of the House 
of Lords. The Commissioners propose 
to give a continuation of this Return in 
their next Report, bringing the sales and 
the names of the purchasers up to the 
end of 1877. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES — FRANCE 
AND ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of ‘State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether a commercial treaty has been 
concluded between France and Italy; 
whether he can now lay it upon the 
Table of the House; whether Italy was 
not informed that this Country was pre- 

ared to negotiate a new treaty with 

taly at the time any treaty between 
France and Italy was negotiated, in 
order that the interests of England might 
be duly considered ; and, if he can in- 
form the House whether any peculiar 
circumstances prevented this being 
done? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, a Com- 
mercial Treaty had been signed between 
France and Italy. He was not prepared 
to lay it upon the Table, as it had been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in confidence. With regard to the 
other two Questions, they seemed to have 
been asked under a misapprehension. 
The existing Treaty between England 
and Italy had been prolonged for another 
year. Italy was very well aware, as all 
the world was aware, that they were 
quite prepared to negotiate a new Treaty. 
The last Question, therefore, fell to the 
ground. 


THE SPANISH CUSTOMS TARIFF. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is the fact that, while the 
Colonial Office, with the consent of the 
Foreign Office, has still under its con- 
sideration an ordinance for aiding at 
Gibraltar the maintenance by Spain of 
its high protection tariff, the Spanish 
Government has been concluding a 
special Customs tariff, by which produc- 
tions imported from Germany and 
Switzerland are charged at lower rates 
than those imported from England in 
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some cases to the extent of 100 per cent; 
whether this change in the tariff was 
first communicated to the Government 
on the 24th of July only, while the new 
rates came into operation on the 1st of 
August; whether the intention of con- 
cluding this arrangement with other 
countries was concealed from the British 
Diplomatic and Consular Staff in Spain; 
stil, whether the Foreign Office will not 
at once obtain in England translations 
of the new tariff for the information of 
the commercial community rather than 
wait till a translation can come from 
Spain ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, there 
was no such Ordinance as that mentioned 
in the Question before the Colonial Office 
—[Mr. Ryxanps: Oh, oh! ]—but there 
was, as the House was perfectly well 
aware, an Ordinance for the regulation 
of the collection of the customs at Gib- 
raltar. The Spanish Government had 
lately promulgated two tariffs which 
came into force on the Ist of August, 
and the first of those tariffs was a general 
tariff; whilst the second was one which 
regulated the import of all articles from 
those countries with which Spain had 
special Treaties. There were two coun- 
tries with which Spain had Treaties of 
that’ kind—-Germany and Switzerland. 
Those Treaties were made in 1868 and 
1869, and under them thosetwo countries 
would be entitled to have their goods 
imported into Spain at a lower rate than 
other countries placed under the general 
tariff. Sir John Walsham, our Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Madrid, had been instructed 
to make a representation upon the sub- | 
ject to the Spanish Government, and to 
remonstrate against England being ex- 
cluded from the advantages of the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
there was any Favoured Nation Clause 
in any of our Treaties with Spain ? 

Mr. BOURKE, speaking from me- 
mory, thought there was; but he would 
give a definite answer if the right hon. 
Gentleman would repeat the Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if there 
was a Favoured Nation Clause it would 
certainly seem to prevent any goods im- 
ported into Spain from Germany or 
Switzerland being received upon a lower 
tariff than goods from England. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had already 
stated that Sir John Walsham had been 
directed to remonstrate against Eng- 
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land being excluded from the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 
QUESTION. 


Captain O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, At what time and 
place during the recess’ the inquiry into 
the’administration and constitution of the 
Irish Board of Works will be held; if 
such inquiry is to be private ; and, if so, 
will Irish Members of Parliament be 
permitted to attend; and, will the pro- 
ceedings of said inquiry be laid before 
Parliament at some early period of next 
Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the ad- 
ministration and constitution of the 
Board of Works in Ireland will meet at 
Dublin during the autumn. I cannot 
say if it will be private, but that will be 
the case in all probability. It will rest 
with the Commission to determine, in 
consultation with the Irish Government 
and the Treasury, the exact conditions 
under which it will be held. If they 
decide it shall be private, Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament who may not be 
members of the Commission will not 
have the privilege of attending; but the 
proceedings of the inquiry will be laid 
before Parliament early next Session. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—REMOVAL OF 
PAUPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON (for Mr. Downtne) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Why it is that, since he became Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland, there is no reference made in 
any report of that Board to cases of re- 
moval of paupers from England and 
Scotland to Ireland, which was pre- 
viously done in almost every report ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I think if the hon. Member for Cork 
county had looked at the Report of the 
Trish Local Government Board, he would 
have found that the last reference to the 
removal of paupers from England and 
Scotland to Ireland was made in the 
Report for 1871, three years before I was 
in any way responsible for these Reports. 
I presume that the reason for discon- 
tinuing any reference to this subject was 
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that the Irish Local Government Board 
found that the repetition of their views 
with regard to it had little or no effect. 


THE QUEEN v. CASTRO—THE PROSE- 
CUTION—WITNESSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the detective 
officers Druscovitch and Palmer, whose 
conduct is now under inquiry, were not 
continuously employed on the Tichborne 
prosecution ; whether there is any objec- 
tion to state the amount paid to them 
for and in respect of such services; and, 
whether Jean Luie, a witness on the 
trial, and since convicted of perjury, is 
now in this Country; and, if so, in what 
prison ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the detec- 
tives, Druscovitch and Palmer, were not 
in any way employed in the case. They 
had no connection with it at all. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Are you sure? 
[Cries of “‘ Order! ”’} 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: As to the wit- 
ness Luie, I really do not know where 
she is. [Several voices: Jean, Jean !] 
Oh! Jean Luie. Ido not know where 
he is confined. 

Mr. WHALLEY: May I be allowed 
to address the latter part of the Ques- 
tion to the Home Secretary, and to ask 
whether the prisoner is in this country 
or not? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Iam sorry 
to say I really do not know. I was not 
aware that this Question was to be put 
to me; but if the hon. Member will 
repeat it to-morrow I shall be very happy 
to afford any explanation I can. 


SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CROSS—THE 
REV. J. LYLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Reverend John Stevenson Lyle, of 
Saint Thomas’ College, Colombo, whose 
name appears in a list of the members 
of the Society of the Holy Cross, re- 
cently condemned by the English Bishops 
in Convocation, is chaplain to the Bishop 
of Colombo; and, whether the duties 
which Mr. Lyle has to discharge, in con- 
nection with Saint Thomas’ College, 
render him in any way responsible for 
the theological education of native can- 
didates for Holy Orders? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am afraid I 
can give my hon. Friend no information 
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upon this subject beyond the fact that 
no person of the name and description 
referred to in his Question holds any 
office under Government. The chaplain 
of the Bishop of Colombo is not ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and neither the Bishop nor his chaplain 
are in any way under our control. Ona 
somewhat similar subject the other day 
I remarked that it was not advisable to 
bark when one is unable to bite; and 
therefore my hon. Friend will under- 
stand why I express no opinion upon the 
subject he inden to. 


JUDICATURE ACTS—SURREY ASSIZES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYDER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
statement in the ‘‘ Times” of the 30th 
July, pointing out the great inconve- 
nience which has resulted to suitors in 
consequence of the Judges at Croydon 
having declined to try there any but 
Surrey Causes; and, whether their so 
declining is not in contravention of the 
rights of suitors both at Common Law 
and under the Judicature Act ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, every suitor had a perfect right to 
name any county where his action might 
be tried; but, on the other hand, there 
was another right on the part of the 
Judge, and if he found an action set 
down for trial in a county which had no 
connection with the case he had a per- 
fect right to send it back to the county 
to which it really belonged. What had 
been done with regard to Surrey was 
this—Before the present arrangements 
were made the practice was that all sit- 
tings in London and Middlesex for the 
trial of jury cases came to a close to- 
wards the end of June, and, the Judges 
being on Circuit, from that time until 
the following November there were no 
means of trying causes in London or 
Middlesex. The result was that where 
there was any case pressing for trial the 
plaintiff set it down for trial at Guild- 
tord, Croydon, or any other place near 
London. One of the great objections to 
that practice was that from 100 to 300 
cases were set down for trial which had 
nothing to do with the county of Surrey, 
and would have been tried in London if 
there had been means of trying them. 
That practice involved great expense 
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through the cost of sending witnesses 
down; and it was suggested that Surrey 
being so near London the Surrey assizes 
might be dispensed with and Surrey 
cases be sent to London. That, however, 
was objected to, and it was then ar- 
ranged that two of the Judges should 
sit in London and Middlesex and go 
down to Surrey for the purpose of trying 
Surrey cases. It was found that soli- 
citors put down a great number of 
London cases for trial at Croydon, and 
an order was therefore made to get rid 
of that abuse. 


Privilege— Notice. 


CEYLON—THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. B. POTTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther, considering the large capabilities 
of Ceylon for the production of rice, and 
the prospects of continued scarcity and 
famine in Southern India, the Govern- 
ment is prepared to abolish, without 
further delay, the restrictions on the 
cultivation of rice and the system of 
revenue farming in the Island of 
Ceylon ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The whole ques- 
tion of food supply and taxes in Ceylon 
is at the present time under the conside- 
ration of a Commission appointed for 
that purpose in the Island, and until its 
Report has been considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government it is impossible to 
arrive at any decision upon the question. 
I may, however, relieve my hon. Friend 
of any anxiety as to any effect upon the 
Indian Famine resulting from this mat- 
ter, since it is the fact that the consump- 
tion of rice in the Island of Ceylon is 
more than double its production. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE. — NOTICE. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as a question of Privilege needs 
to be brought before the House at the 
earliest possible moment, I came down 
this afternoon intending to call attention 
to a breach of Privilege in the alleged 
language of a Member of this House in 
reference to other Members of the House 
as to their conduct in the House; but, 
as I find the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) is not in his place, I can 
only in his absence give Notice that on 
Friday next I shall call attention to the 
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following language, as a breach of the 
Privileges of this House. In a speech 
alleged to have been delivered by Sir 
James Elphinstone, M.P. for Portsmouth, 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, at the 
annual dinner of the Garioch Farmers’ 
Club, near Insch, East Aberdeenshire, on 
Saturday, the hon. and gallant Member 
is reported to have said— 

‘‘ Five or six Members of the House of Com- 
mons had set all'the actual Executive Govern- 
ment of the country at defiance. The obstruc- 
tion, too, had been conducted with a degree of 
ability and pertinacity that made it certain that, 
if it was not curbed, the affairs of the country 
would be absolutely brought to a deadlock. It 
was perfectly impossible that five or six ruffians 
should be permitted to bring the Government of 
this great Empire to a standstill. There were 
certain things which it was possible to tolerate, 
but this was a matter which it was impossible to 
tolerate any longer. Not only did they propose 
Amendments to a variety of Bills, but to mea- 
sures which did not involve Party questions.” 


I have, Sir, endeavoured to communi- 
cate with the hon. and gallant Member; 
but I find he is out of town, and I now 
beg to give Notice that on Friday I shall 
call attention to this matter as a question 
of Privilege. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 0 or 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CASE OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. BIGGAR moved— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, no fur- 
ther sums of money should be voted for the 
Navy until the case and claims of Mr. John 
Clare, the inventor, patentee, designer, promo- 
ter, and upholder of metal shipbuilding on life- 
preserving principles for the State Navy, and 
plaintiff in ‘Clare v. the Queen,’ are rigidly in- 
vestigated by a Select Committee of this honour- 
able House, and, if found correct as per records 
of the Admiralty since 1853, to be liquidated.” 


As Mr. Clare was a very persevering 
gentleman, he (Mr. Biggar) suggested 
to the Admiralty that a Committee be 
appointed to investigate his claims, and 
if they were found to be just to pay 
them and get rid of the case altogether. 

CotonEL BERESFORD seconded the 
Motion. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no further sums 
of money should be voted for the Navy until 
the case and claims of Mr. John Clare, the in- 
ventor, patentee, designer, promoter, and up- 
holder of metal shipbuilding on life-preserving 
principles for the State Navy, and plaintiff in 
‘Clare v. "the Queen,’ are rigidly investigated 
by a Select Committee of this honourable House, 
and, if found correct as per records of the Admi- 
ralty since 1853, to be liquidated,’ — (Mr. 
Biggar,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. E. J. REED said, he had no doubt 
that the hon. Member for Cavan was ac- 
tuated by a generous sentiment in urging 
the claims of Mr. Clare upon the House ; 
but as he (Mr. Reed) had known of the 
matter for several years, he might be 
permitted to state his impressions of the 
case. Mr. Clare was without the smallest 
particle of a claim to have originated 
any inventions for the Royal Navy, and 
he had persuaded himself into a state 
of mind which was entirely inconsistent 
with the facts. In other words, Mr. 
Clare being, in his opinion, unacquainted 
with almost every principle which re- 
gulated the construction of ships, had 

ersuaded himself into the belief that 

e had done something, and had sent in 
claims for what were really the inven- 
tions of men who were competent masters 
of their profession. Mr. Clare had gone 
to the length almost of claiming the 
whole construction of the Warrior, yet 
he (Mr. Reed) believed he never had 
had a correct idea of how the Warrior 
was framed.- In point of fact, Mr. 
Clare’s claims were without the 
slightest foundation, and if Committees 
of Inquiry were to be granted in such 
cases they would be always sitting as 
long as the House lasted. When he 
(Mr. Reed) first went to the Admiralty 
they received inventions there at the 
rate of 90 per week, and no doubt one 
half of the inventors persuaded them- 
selves in course of time that they had 
contributed something valuable to Her 
Majesty’s Navy. If Committees were 
to be granted to satisfy such individuals 
they would be entering upon an endless 
task. Mr. Clare’s claims had been gone 
into over and over again, and had re- 
ceived the greatest personal attention on 
the part of the Board of Admiralty, but 
without the slightest foundation for them 
being discovered. 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, it was 
quite out of the question to submit ques- 
tions of this kind to the consideration 
of Select Committees of the House. 
Similar questions had been so referred 
on several occasions, and the decisions 
arrived at invariably showed that there 
was no ground for the claims which 
were made, 

Coronet BERESFORD said, he had 
seconded the Motion because on examin- 
ing the Papers he entertained some 
doubt whether the claim had been fairly 
settled. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, under the 
circumstances, he should be willing to 
withdraw his Motion. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY, who had given 
Notice to call attention to the circum- 
stances of the annexation of the South 
African Republic; and to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the an- 
nexation of the South African Republic is un- 
justifiable, and calculated to be injurious to the 
interests of the United Kingdom and of its 
Colonies in South Africa,” 


said, that though in all probability the 
House had heard almost enough on this 
question, there were some points which 
he thought deserved attention. One of 
the principal points was that the action 
which had been taken seemed to have 
been indicated, if not dictated, by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, who, having been 
concerned in African politics for many 
years, had become possessed by certain 
fixed ideas which were unsound in their 
character, and which certainly could not 
be regarded as dealing with the ques- 
tion from a calm and judicial point of 
view. The war which resulted in the 
annexation of the Transvaal originated 
in a dispute connected with land, and 
the present measure was founded upon 
some apprehended danger of its re- 
newal; but there was no real founda- 
tion for that apprehension. [The hon. 
Member proceeded to read numerous 
extracts from the Blue Book to show 
the groundlessness of the fear that a 
fresh outbreak of hostilities might occur 
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between the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal and the Natives.] It had been 
suggested that the Natives might prove 
most formidable not only to the inhabi- 
tants of that State but to ourselves ; but 
that idea was not entertained by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and, in fact, the 
Natives under Secocoeni had already 
shown their inability to contend with 
the small force of the Transvaal before 
we annexed the latter territory. It had 
been denied that the annexation had 
been secured by force, and much had 
been made of the alleged peaceable 
consent of the Transvaal Republic ; but 
the facts did not bear out that view of the 
case. When Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
went to the Transvaal he was received 
with great cordiality, because the people 
all thought that he came to negotiate a 
Treaty offensive and defensive which 
might be mutually beneficial ; but they 
had no conception that he came to over- 
ride the feelings of the inhabitants and 
annex the Republic by force. It was 
known that Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
kept on negotiating, and then, to the 
surprise of the Transvaal Republic, he 
issued his Proclamation annexing the 
Transvaal. He had been told to obtain 
the concurrence of the Governor General 
before proclaiming annexation, but he 
obtained no such concurrence. The 
Proclamation was received in Natal with 
astonishment, and the opinion of the 
English Press there was strongly con- 
demnatory of the manner in which the 
annexation had been made. He con- 
tended that there was no justification 
for what had been done by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. The annexation would be 
injurious to the interests of the United 
Kingdom and of the Colonies of South 
Africa. It would be injurious to the 
interests of those Colonies for this rea- 
son—we had formerly agreed not to 
carry our arms into the middle of Africa 
and to allow the Dutch Boers themselves 
to go into the interior. We had reversed 
that policy. We had taken upon ourselves 
the immense burden of administering the 
affairs of the Transvaal. We had made 
ourselves responsible for what that Re- 
public had done, and would have to take 
up its quarrels with the Native Chiefs. 
The cost would not be borne by the 
Colonies, and would have to be borne 
by us at home. The Vote of to-night 
was the first symptom of the consider- 
able expenditure which this country 
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would have to bear for many years to 
come in connection with this matter. 
That was not the worst of this annexa- 
tion. It would entail upon us recurrent 
war, for we must have all the wars and 
dangers of war hitherto arising between 
the Dutch and the Natives. At this 
moment there was a rumour of war with 
a Native Chief who had become irritated 
at the annexation of the Transvaal, and 
who had threatened to quarrel with the 
British; and it was the opinion of 
Englishmen at Natal that it would be 
advisable for us to begin the war rather 
than allow the Native Chief to commence 
it. He must confess that at the present 
moment he did not understand how the 
Government of the Transvaal was to be 
maintained. The danger which was 
great in the event of its annexation to 
Natal would be very much greater if it 
were to be left alone. Perhaps the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies would 
tell the House how the Transvaal was 
to be governed. It appeared to. him 
(Mr. Courtney) that the government of 
it would be nothing less than a des- 
potism. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, or 
somebody else, would probably intro- 
duce there the extreme defects of rule 
which existed in Natal. For these 
reasons, he (Mr. Courtney) ventured to 
submit to the House that this annexa- 
tion was not justifiable on any plea of 
danger to the Transvaal. Not only was 
it not justifiable, but it was likely to be 
injurious to the interests of the South 
Africa Colonies and of this country. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
was anxious to lose no time in stating 
the reasons why he was prepared to give 
Her Majesty’s Government a candid and 
cordial support in the matter of this an- 
nexation. His hon. Friend would have 
moved, if the Forms of the House had 
permitted, that the annexation was un- 
justifiable and calculated to be injurious 
to the interests of the United Kingdom 
and of its Colonies in South Africa; and 
he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) very 
much regretted that the Forms of the 
House did not allow him to move that, 
so that the opinion of the House might 
be fairly taken. He had a perfect con- 
viction that when this subject was calmly 
and deliberately considered the House 
would by a large and overwhelming 
majority support the policy of the Go- 
vernment. The Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, under the weight of responsi- 
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bility which must attach to him, might 
well feel some delicacy and difficulty in 
speaking of past transactions, and in 
alluding to the slavery which had been 
practised by those who had now become 
British subjects, and over whose past 
misdeeds he would doubtless be glad to 
draw a veil. But as he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) spoke without that official 
responsibility, no such feeling would pre- 
vent him from stating the impression 
which the whole narrative in the Blue 
Books had made upon his mind. It had 
been said, and might be said again, that 
this annexation had been made in viola- 
tion of Treaties. Now, he was anxious 
to show—first, that there had been no 
violation of Treaties at all ; and, secondly, 
that annexation had become absolutely 
necessary. The question of slavery bore 
on the violation of Treaties in a very 
direct manner, and could not therefore 
be ignored. We had guaranteed to the 
emigrating Boers the right to manage 
their own affairs without interference. 
That was one Article of the Convention 
of 1852. Another Article was that no 
slavery should be permitted or practised 
by the emigrating Boers. But it was 
well-known that from that time the sys- 
tem of slavery had been going on ever 
since. There could be no doubt that the 
Treaty had been violated in that respect, 
and being violated by the one party its 
correlative obligations were no longer 
binding on the other. The existence of 
slavery had been vainly denied. No re- 
monstrance on the part of the British 
Government had availed to check it. 
There had been public sales of slaves in 
Potchefstroom, the chief town of the 
Transvaal State. In a debate which 
took place during the last Parliament, 
upon a Motion of Mr. Fowler, Member 
for Penrhyn, allegations were made 
without contradiction as to the slavery 
prevalent in the Transvaal Republic, and 
Mr. Monsell, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, corroborated the fact of its 
existence. But there was other evidence 
which he would adduce, and which came 
from a quarter nearer to the Transvaal. 
On the 10th August, 1868, the Legisla- 
tive Council of Natal passed resolutions 
setting forth that ever since 1848 the 
emigrant farmers who had formed the 
South African Republic 


‘* Have carried on a system of slavery, under 
the guise of child-apprenticeship ; such children 
being the result of raids carried on against 
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Native tribes, whose men are slaughtered, but 
whose children and property are seized. . . That 
the existence of this system of slavery is a noto- 
rious fact; that the attendant evils were fully 
admitted by persons officially cognizant of them, 
at a public meeting held in Potchefstroom, the 
chief town of the Republic, in April, 1868,” 


and the whole subject was brought 
before the High Commissioner; but that 
he replied he could not interfere, that— 


‘* There can scarcely be a doubt that the Pre- 
sident, if referred to, would strenuously deny 
the existence of such traffic—a bond fide inquiry 
would be almost impracticable; and, moreover, 
it would be beyond the power of the Transvaal 
Republic, admitting it to have the inclination, 
to put down a trade which the Boers must find 
to be very tempting and profitable.” 


They went on to say— 


‘That so long as this traffic in children was 
suffered to exist there could be no hope for the 
progress of civilization in the Native tribes 
living in the Transvaal Republic, while the pre- 
valence of such practices in the immediate 
neighbourhood of independent and Colonial 
tribes had a most pernicious and injurious effect, 
and tends to lower the position and influence of 
the whole race.” 


An address, containing these resolutions, 
was presented to the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, but no answer was made by the 
Boers to these charges. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse called the attention of the 
then President of the Republic, Preto- 
rius, to the practical slavery, and sale of 
slaves, then existing, and pointed out 
that it was— 


‘* A clear violation of one of the most impor- 
tant stipulations of the Treaty between the 
Transvaal Republic and Her Majesty.” 


He demanded the repeal of the laws per- 
mitting the sale of these ‘‘ apprentices ;”” 
but Pretorious evaded the question, and 
no satisfaction was given. Now, some 
hon. Gentlemen talked as if the South 
African Republic, as it at present existed, 
had been established and recognized in 
1852. It was no such thing. All that 
was done was to give a licence to the 
Boers to manage their own affairs. He 
quoted a remarkable document presented 
by the President of the Transvaal Re- 
public himself to the Earl of Carnarvon, 
which would be found in the Papers 
relating to South Africa, presented to 
Parliament 6th August, 1875. It was 
entitled, 4 memorandum relating to the 
condition of Natives in the South African 
Republic. In this statement, put forward 
in vindication of his Government, he 
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made some admissions worthy of notice 
In the first place, he said that— 

“ When, in 1852, the South African Republic 
was recognized by Her Majesty’s Government, 
in the Treaty of Sand River, the emigrant far- 
mers to the North of the Vaal were not united 
under one government, but followed their re- 
spective Chiefs in three different parts of the 
Transvaal territory.” 


This, therefore, further established the 
position (if, indeed, it required additional 
evidence), that what the British Govern- 
ment did in 1852 was not to recognize any 
definite Government with ‘defined terri- 
torial boundaries, but to simply give tothe 
emigrant farmers ‘‘the right to manage 
their own affairs and to govern them- 
selves without interference.” But Pre- 
sident Burgers went on to admit in so 
many words that two out of the three 
parties of emigrant farmers did permit 
and practise slavery, and the inhuman 
traffic in ‘‘black ivory”—that was, in 
Native children—was carried out until the 
third party, that of Pretorius, was finally 
triumphant in the civil war of 1865, and 
all parties united under one Republic. 
But note his language. He said— 
“Ever since the final union of these parties 
with the Republic these illegitimate and in- 


human practices have been to a great extent 
suppressed.” 


But, he said further— 


‘¢ However good the intention of Government, 
experience soon proved that something more is 
required in a country than good laws in order to 
prevent evil practices, and with their best endea- 
vours Government could not always prevent 
abuses of the apprenticeship system.”’ 


However, he said, things have been 
better since the amalgamation, and— 

“in a late inquiry made by the Government 
of the South African Republic to ascertain the 
truth of the accusation of slavery against them- 
selres, not a single instance could be named in 
which slavery was carried on in the Republic 
with the sanction of the Government.” —(June 5, 
1875.) 


It must be remembered that this was the 
statement of the accused parties them- 
selves. He would, however, give still 
later evidence, and refer to page 15 of 
the last Blue Book presented upon this 
subject, which, under date 12th Decem- 
ber, 1876, contained the following pas- 
sage in a letter from the Special Corre- 
spondent of The Cape Argus:— 


“The whole world may know it, for it is true 
and investigation will only bring out the horrible 
details, that through the whole course of this 
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Republic’s existence it has acted in contravention 
of the Sand River Treaty; and slavery has oc- 
curred not only here and there in isolated cases, 
but as an unbroken practice has been one of the 
peculiar institutions of the country, mixed up 
with all its social and political life. It has been 
at the root of most of its wars. It has been 
carried on regularly even in the times of peace. 
It has been characterized by all those circum- 
stances which have so often roused the British 
nation to an indignant protest, and to repeated 
efforts to banish the slave-trade from the world. 
The Boers have not only fallen upon unsuspect- 
ing kraals simply for the purpose of obtaining 
the women and children and cattle, but they 
have carried on a traffic through Natives, who 
have kidnapped the children of their weaker 
neighbours and sold them to the white man. 
Again, the Boers have sold and exchanged their 
victims among themselves. Waggon loads of 
slaves have been conveyed from one end of the 
country to the other for sale, and that with the 
cognizance of and for the direct advantage of 
the highest officials of the land. The writer 
has himself seen in a town situated in the south 
of the Republic the children who had been 
brought down from a remote northern district.” 


According, then, to his (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s) opinion, it was proved to 
demonstration that, either from their un- 
willingness or their inability to prevent 
it, the Transvaal Boers had, in violation 
of the Convention of 1852, ‘permitted 
and practised” slavery, and had thus 
caused an irritation in the minds of the 
independent tribes which could not but 
be productive of serious consequences, 
and had directly led to the present 
result. So much for slavery; but there 
was something else to which attention 
must be called. His hon. Friend had 
talked of ‘‘some inevitable dispute about 
land.” They could not read these Blue 
Books without coming to the conclusion 
that annexation had become absolutely 
necessary, and thatit was really the Boers’ 
own policy of annexation which had re- 
coiled upon themselves, although he be- 
lieved that very many of them heartily 
rejoiced at the result, which afforded 
them better hope of secure and peaceful 
lives. It appeared from the Papers that 
the Natives desired to live free from 
molestation on their own lands, but that 
a process of encroachment and appro- 
priation was continually carried on by 
the Dutch Boers, so that it had become 
impossible for the Natives to have any 
sympathy with them and their Govern- 
ment. If that Government had been 
satisfied with a moderate portion of land, 
quite sufficient for its people, it might 
have got on well enough with the sur- 
rounding tribes of Natives, but its per- 
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petual encroachments had produced a 
spirit of hostility to the Boers, which 
had resulted in the recent war and in 
our annexation of that State. Now, he 
would state to the House the general 
method of procedure on the part of the 
Boers with respect to this annexation. 
In a despatch of Sir Henry Barkly, 
dated October 2, 1876, would be found 
the first extract which he would venture 
to read— 


“17, The following graphic description of 
this process is extracted from a letter in the 
Transvaal ‘ Advocate’ of a few weeks ago: 
‘ Frontiers are laid down, the claim to which is 
very doubtful. These frontiers are not occu- 
pied, but farms are inspected (guessed at would 
be nearer the mark), title deeds for the same 
are issued, and, when the unlucky purchaser 
wishes to take possession, he finds his farm (if 
he can find it) occupied by tribes of Kaffirs, over 
whom the Government has never attempted to 
exercise any jurisdiction.’ ‘Their Chief,’ it 
adds, ‘is rather bewildered at first to find out 
that he has for years been a subject of the 
Transvaal.’ ”’ 


He would read the House another ex- 
tract (page 196 in the Blue Book) from 
an able letter written by Mr. Osborn, 
resident magistrate of Newcastle in 
Natal. He said— 


“ From all I have been able to learn, it seems 
that the natives have no wish to prosecute the 
war or to avail themselves of advantages de- 
rived by them since its commencement. Their 
only desire appears to be left unmolested in the 
possession of their land, which the Boers are 
endeavouring to deprive them of. 


“T would point out here that this war arose 
solely out of dispute about land. The Boers— 
as they have done before in other cases and are 
still doing—encroached by degrees upon native 
territory, commencing by obtaining permission 
to graze stock upon portions of it at certain 
seasons of the year, followed by individual gra- 
ziers obtaining from native headmen a sort of 
right or license to squat upon certain defined 
portions, ostensibly in order to keep other Boer 
squatters away from:the same land. These 
licenses, temporarily extended as friendly or 
neighbourly acts by unauthorised headmen, 
after a few seasons of occupation by the Boer 
construed by him as title, and his permanent 
occupation ensues. Damage for trespass is 
levied by him upon the very men from whom 
he obtained right to squat, to which the natives 
submit out of fear of the matter reaching the 
ears of the paramount Chief, who would, in all 
probability, severely punish them for opening 
the door to encroachment by the Boer. After 
a while, however, the matter comes to a crisis, 
in consequence of the incessant disputes between 
the Boers and the Natives; one or other of the 
disputants lay the case before the paramount 
Chief, who, when hearing both parties, is lite- 
rally frightened with vielence and threats by 
the Boer into granting him the land. Upon this 
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the usual plan followed by the Boer is at once to 
collect a few neighbouring Boers, including a 
field cornet, or even an acting provisional field 
cornet, appointed by the field cornet or provi- 
sional cornet, the latter to represent the Govern- 
ment, although without instructions authorising 
him to act in the matter. A few cattle are col- 
lected among themselves, which the party takes 
to the Chief, and his signature is obtained to a 
written instrument alienating to the Republican 
Boers a large slice of or all his territory. The 
contents of this document are, so far as I can 
make out, never clearly or intelligibly explained 
to the Chief who signs it, and accepts of the 
cattle under the impression that it is all in’ set- 
tlement of hire for the grazing licenses granted 
by his headmen. 

‘This, I have no hesitation in saying, is the 
usual method by which the Boers obtain what 
they call cessions to them of territories by native 
Chiefs. In Sikukuni’s case, they allege that his 
father, Seguato, ceded to them the whole of his 
territory (hundreds of square miles) for 100 
head of cattle.” 

But, to come from the general system of 
the Boers to particular cases, the Blue 
Books were perfectly full of them. In 
1868 President, Pretorius quietly issued 
a Proclamation annexing to the Republic 
the whole country to the East up to 
Delagoa Bay, giving him an outlet to 
the sea, and an enormous tract of land 
to the West. The Duke of Buckingham 
immediately wrote a despatch telling 
him that England would not recognize 
the validity of this Proclamation, and at 
the same time warning the Boers that if 
they continued to violate the anti-slavery 
Article, Great Britain would hold herself 
discharged from her obligations under 
the Convention. But the Blue Book 
last presented teemed with instances of 
this annexation policy, to some of which 
he would briefly refer. At page 54 was 
the case of the Amaswazi, who, being 
treated with by an officer who had for- 
merly been in the service of the Natal 
Government, but had afterwards entered 
that of the Transvaal Boers, were led to 
sign a document which they believed to 
be the renewal of an old Treaty with 
Natal, and were afterwards told that it 
was a cession of their country to the Re- 
public! At page 37 would be found the 
complaints of the Barolongs and Bata- 
plins. At page 40, the complaint of 
Lopenguela, chief of the Matabeles. At 
page 65 that of Montsora; and at page 50 
was told Cetywayo’s case, how the Dutch 
Boers had claimed land for alleged gifts 
of cattle, and had ‘‘ on several occasions 
tried by misrepresentations to get docu- 
ments signed for grants of land.” One 
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refrain from reading to the House, as a 
sample of the complaints and wishes of 
the Natives, and he would commend it 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), as it 
touched on a question which he had 
made his own. It was dated August 
5th, 1876, and ran as follows :— 


“‘T, KHAME, King of the Bagamangwato, 
greet Victoria, the great Queen of the English 
people. 

‘*T write to you, Sir Henry, in order that 
your Queen may preserve for me my country, it 
being in her hands. The Boers are coming into 
it, and I do not like them. Their actions are 
cruel among us black people. We are like 
money: they sell us and our children. I ask 
Her Majesty to pity me, and to hear that which 
I write quickly. I wish to hear upon what 
conditions Her Majesty will receive me and my 
country and my people under her protection. 

“Tam weary with fighting. I do not like 
war, and I ask Her Majesty to give me peace. 
I am very much distressed that my people are 
being destroyed by war, and I wish them to ob- 
tain peace. I ask Her Majesty to defend me 
as she defends all her people. 

‘‘There are three things which distress me 
very much—war, selling people, and drink. All 
these I shall find in the Boers, and it is these 
things which destroy people to make an end of 
them in the country. 

“The custom of the Boers has always been to 
cause people to be sold, and to-day they are still 
selling people. Last year I saw them pass with 
two waggons full of people whom they had 
bought at the river at Tanane (Lake Ngate). 

‘* Again, I have made a law against the sale 
of drink; and, although I have made it known 
to the Boers, they continue to bring it, and thus 
destroy the law in my own town.” 

But perhaps as bad a case as any was 
that from which arose the late war with 
Sikukuni. The President of the Re- 
public alleged that this Chief’s father 
had sold his land to the Boers in 1846, 
and had owned that he was no longer 
an owner of land. Yet it was admitted 
that the Republic made a Treaty with him 
in 1857, which they would have hardly 
done if he no longer possessed iand. 
Sikukuni’s country was shown by maps 
published in the Republic in 1868 to be 
outside the territories of the Republic. 
Thereupon the President repudiated 
these maps and said they were not 
official. Yet it was clearly shown that 
one of the two gentlemen who prepared 
them was at the time Postmaster General 
of the Republic, the maps were on the 
face of them stated to have been pre- 
pared from surveys and reports of the 
Surveyor General of the Republic, and 
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each of the two gentlemen who had 
prepared them 6,000 acres of land as 
a recompense. Now, this annexation 
policy was fraught with danger to 
South Africa, and this view Lord Car- 
narvon had taken from the first. He 
had not acted hastily, but had written 
and spoken throughout as a British 
Minister ought to speak and write, and 
had fairly warned the Boers of the con- 
sequences of their acts. What could be 
more fair and open than his despatch of 
January 25, 1876—page 15 in the Blue 
Book? He said— 


“T would strongly press upon the attention 
of the Republic that extension either of terri- 
tory or influence (whether by way of protec- 
tion, such as purports to be extended to the 
Amaswazi, or by way of the assertion of adverse 
rights, as appears to have been notified in the 
message and Proclamation to the Zulus) made 
without the previous concurrence of Her 
Majesty's Government, cannot be recognized 
by it. 

“4. As long as South Africa continues, as at 
present, split up into several Provinces having 
no common bond of union between them, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot accept or be a 
party to any extension of territory by the South 
African Republic, more especially any appro- 
priation of lands now ruled over by Cetywayo, 
with which the Colony of Natal has so many 
direct and indirect relations. Any such action 
on its part, tending, as it undoubtedly would, to 
produce a Native war on our frontier, could not 
but have a dangerous and disturbing effect upon 
the enormous Native population of Natal. The 
Kaffirs of Natal being of the sameraceas the Zulus, 
would probably sympathize with their kinsmen 
in Zulu-Land, and a war between the Republic 
and the Zulus would inevitably draw this country 
and its South African dependencies into serious 
complications, the character and extent of which 
could not be foreseen, and might endanger the 
lives and property of the European settlers not 
only in Natal but probably in every part of 
South Africa.” 


And again at page 46, under date 12th 
July, 1876— 


“4, Her Majesty’s Government deem it ne- 
cessary that the President of the Transvaal 
Republic should be informed without delay that 
they cannot consent to view passively, or with 
indifference, the engagement of the Republic 
in foreign military operations, the object or 
necessity of which have not been made appa- 
rent; and they desire that he should be strongly 
warned that in adopting an aggressive policy he 
is subjecting Her Majesty’s possessions to the 
danger of very grave evils, for which, if they 
arise, the Transvaal Republic must necessarily 
be held responsible.” 


And further on in the same despatch 
came a clear and emphatic statement— 


_ “6. The freedom and independence conceded 
in 1857 by Her Majesty to the two Republics in 
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South Africa has necessarily been limited by 
considerations affecting the welfare, and pos- 
sibly even the existence, of those British com- 
munities. Her Majesty’s Government have 
had no desire to interfere with their absolute 
independence and freedom of self-government 
within their boundaries. But they have been, 
and are compelled to reserve the right of object- 
ing to any alteration or extension of those re- 
cognized frontiers which may affect the British 
Colonies, and to any proceedings or policy 
interfering with territory or tribes not hereto- 
fore under the Government of the State, which 
thus enters upon a new line of action.” 

But now let the House ask what was 
the actual cause of the recent war, and 
what was the conduct of the Boers in 
waging it? They went to war to esta- 
blish their claim to Sikukuni’s country, 
and they began by attacking his relative 
Johannes, who was very probably in a 
place where he had no right to be. But 
what did the Boers do? They stayed 
behind and sent their allies, the Swazis, 
forward to the attack, in which a number 
of women and children were killed. 
The Swazis, disgusted at their cowardice, 
retired to their own country, and the 
Boers then attacked Sikukuni’s strong- 
hold and were ignominiously repulsed. 
During the war there were frequent 
instances of women being killed, and 
although the captain of the Transvaal 
forces, Von Schlickmann, denied the 
charge, the evidence went to show that 
women were killed by his express 
orders. He himself had fallen in fight, 
and the President had appointed in his 
place one Aylward, who had been con- 
cerned in lawless opposition to British 
authority in the Diamond Felds. At page 
217 was given another account of the 
capture of women and children, and the 
distribution of the latter as slaves by 
the Boers, and at page 17 of the Blue 
Book last presented was to be found an 
account of the attack of Field Cornet 
Erasmus upon a kraalof friendly Natives, 
when he killed three old men who were 
sitting round a fire, and whom “he 
stalked like partridges,”’ and captured six 
women and 18 children. The President, 
in his defence of his government against 
these and similar charges, admitted the 
cruelty practised in the slaughter of 
women in the attack upon Johannes, but 
excused it as owing to ‘‘the neglect of 
the commanding officer,”’ and attempted 
to make out that there had been in this 
war less cruelty towards women and 
children than in former Native wars. 
But evidence to the contrary was strong, 
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and one account given by an eye-witness, 
writing, it was true, anonymously, but 
whose statement had not been contra- 
dicted, spoke of cruelties perpetrated in 
the sight of the President himself. Here 
was the account, given in a letter to a 
Transvaal newspaper— 

“Mr. Editor.—This is a true account of how 
two prisoners were murdered by the Transvaal 
Commando, under President Burgers. 

“The prisoners (one a Zulu, the other one of 
Sikukuni’s men) were sentenced to be shot. 
They were taken out of the laager handcuffed, 
and chains on their legs, and each had a long 
rein tied to his wrists, the rein being held by a 
Boer, when some Kaffirs, who were in readiness, 
stabbed them to death with assegaies. Each 
man had no less than twelve stabs, and every 
time he tried to rise he was pulled on his face 
by the man who held the rein. The General, 
President, and members of the Council of War 
were within thirty yards of the murder—you 
can call it nothing else. After the men were 
dead our Kaffirs had orders to chop their feet off 
to get the chains off, which they did. 

‘* This is a true, unvarnished account by my- 
self, who saw the whole thing. 

(Signed) “An A¥FRICANDER.” 

Pretoria, August 20, 1876. 


He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) did not 
wish to weary the House with quotations, 
or he could greatly amplify his case. 
These proceedings of the Boers had ex- 
cited against them the bitterest feelings 
of animosity on the part of the Natives. 
Let it be noted, moreover, that these 
feelings did not only exist among the 
warlike and powerful tribes of the Zulus. 
The Natives dwelling in and around the 
Transvaal were mostly of a peaceful and 
quiet character, and would have lived 
quietly enough with the Boers if they 
had been well treated. But, as it was, 
there was a general hatred and distrust 
of the powers, contrasting strongly with 
a favourable and friendly feeling towards 
the English. He would not deal with 
the precise manner of the annexation, 
because that would doubtless be fully 
dealt with bythe Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, whose official duty it would be 
to defend it. But as to the condition 
at which the Transvaal Republic had 
arrived, he would simply quote two pas- 
sages from despatches of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone (pages 107 and 125). He said, 
March 6th 1877— 

‘<5. It was patent, however, to every observer 
that the Government was powerless to control 
either its white citizens, or its native subjects ; 
that it was incapable of enforcing its laws, or 
of collecting its taxes; that the Treasury was 
empty ; that the salaries of officials had been and 
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are for months in arrear; that sums payable for 
the ordinary and necessary expenditure of Go- 
vernment cannot be had; and that payment for 
such services as postal contracts were long and 
hopelessly overdue; that the white inhabitants 
had become split into factions, that the large 
native populations within the boundaries of the 
State ignore its authority and laws, and that the 
powerful Zulu king, Cetywayo, is anxious to 
seize upon the first opportunity of attacking a 
country, the conduct of whose warriors at Siku- 
kunis mountain has convinced him that it can 
be easily conquered by his clamouring regi- 
ments.” 


And in his second despatch he more fully 
set forth the financial bankruptcy and 
hopeless condition of the Republic, 
beginning as follows :— 
‘¢March 12, 1877. 

“My Lord, I think it necessary to explain, 
more at length than I was able to do in my last 
Despatch, dated 6th instant, the circumstances 
which seem to me to forbid all hope that the 
Transvaal Republic is capable of maintaining the 
show even of independent existence any longer, 
which induced me to consider it my duty to 
assume this position in my communications with 
the President and Executive Council, and which 
have convinced me that if I were to leave the 
country in its present condition I should but 
expose the white inhabitants to anarchy among 
themselves, and to attack from Natives, that 
would prove not only fatal to the Republic, but 
in the highest degree dangerous to Her Ma- 
jesty’s possessions and subjects in South 
Africa.” 


This was the opinion of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, and no one who read the 
Blue Books with unbiased judgment and 
impartial mind could arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the Transvaal Re- 
public had drifted into such a condition 
as to render it impossible that the exist- 
ing state of things should be allowed to 
continue. It was no answer to say that 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone might have 
made some mistake. The state of things 
was such as to render interference an 
absolute necessity in the interests of the 
Colonies themselves. Nor was it true to 
speak of these Colonies as being almost 
entirely Dutch. According to the best 
information he could obtain, the Dutch, 
some two years since, numbered as some- 
thing less than four out of six of the 
White population in the Transvaal, and 
two out of seven in Natal. And it must 
be remembered that asthe English were 
the great emigrating nation of the world, 
this proportion was annually diminishing. 
Moreover, he held in his hand a Trans- 
vaal newspaper containing addresses to 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone proving that 
many of the inhabitants heartily rejoiced 
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at the annexation. It was a mistake to 
say that the annexation in question had 
been accomplished only for the sake 
of British interests; it had been accom- 
plished for the benefit of the whole of 
South Africa, and in the interests of 
civilization and humanity. It had been 
said by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
that there was danger from Cetywayo. 
No doubt — there always would be 
danger from savage and uncivilized 
tribes, and that danger might have 
been increased by the defeat of the Boers 
by a Chief of far inferior strength to the 
Zulu King. But it would soon be known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
South Africa that the policy of England 
had replaced that of the Boers. There 
might be outbreaks from time to time 
among the savage tribes of South Africa ; 
but from the course which the British 
Government had adopted it would be 
known to the Native population that the 
policy to be pursued towards them would 
no longer be one of cruelty and annexa- 
tion, and that the nation which would 
henceforth rule the Transvaal country 
was a nation which steadfastly set its 
face against slavery. He trusted that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter would have the result 
which he believed they had in view from 
the first—not of the aggrandizement of 
the British Empire, but of the consoli- 
dation of South African interests, the 
promotion of the welfare of the South 
African Colonies, and the general ad- 
vancement of civilization in a country 
where Europeans had a great duty to 
perform. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, it appeared 
to him that the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) had put his case 
on rather narrow grounds. Perhaps the 
House had not yet realized the vast 
number of Natives who would be brought 
into direct and indirect relations with 
Her Majesty’s Government under this 
Bill. He would endeavour briefly to de- 
scribe the position of affairs at the end 
of the year 1874, when the difficulties 
began. The relations between the Zulus 
and the Amaswasi tribe were of an un- 
friendly character, and the Boers, taking 
advantage of that circumstance, behaved 
with extreme cruelty towards the Na- 
tives, and committed great excesses in 
the territory of Secocoeni. These Boers 
were the persons from whom his hon. 
Friend expected so much. He could not 
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understand those hopes; for, though 
there were outward signs of Christianity 
among them, their policy towards the 
Natives was characterized by an utter 
disregard of humanity. It was impos- 
sible for us to have allowed that state 
of things to continue, and, at last, the 
crisis came, in which the Government 
had not acted too strongly, though they 
were anxious not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the freedom assigned to the 
Boers. Considering, then, the facts ad- 
duced and the circumstances he had 
mentioned, there could be no doubt that 
the situation was grave enough to require 
the interposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. When the Boers came into 
collision with the Natives it was abso- 
lutely necessary for their existence that 
they should conquer. At least 80,000 
guns had been distributed among the 
Zulus at the Diamond Fields, and very 
possibly there were not so many Whites 
in the Colony capable of bearing weapons. 
One of the Native Chiefs had even had 
the audacity to ask for a brass cannon, 
as he (Mr. Jenkins) supposed, to do 
more mischief. In short, the more he 
considered the circumstances in which 
the war was begun, the more certain he 
felt of the necessity for some stronger 
measures from without. In his opinion, 
the circumstance that 300 or 400 Eng- 
lishmen had been left untouched at Pil- 
grim’s Rest proved that the Natives, 
however much they might hate the Boers, 
were on good terms with our country- 
men. He would, however, take broader 
grounds, and argue that, according to 
all our advancing notions of national 
duty, we could not let a civilized popula- 
tion be neglected by the Empire from 
which it sprang. Our position compelled 
up to recognize our responsibilities ; and 
he could not but feel that the course 
taken by the Government was not only 
expedient, but also just and lawful. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the question 
was whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were in their South Africa action and 
legislation actuated by a sound policy? 
He considered that the Government 
should have proceeded not hastily, but 
cautiously, and not on a haphazard 
policy. The Empire of Britain and the 
Empire of Rome were the theme of fre- 
quent comparisons, but questions of 
this kind would have been tried in 
old Rome, so that the injured parties 
should have a fair hearing and fair 
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consideration. The South Africans sent 
over their delegates to London to re- 
present their case, and after having 
been referred from one Minister to 
another, they left England without 
having had a single opportunity of 
representing and making their griev- 
ances known. He felt, if only out of 
respect for the Transvaal Government, 
there should have been more considera- 
tion and due attention manifested in 
reference to their case. There was a 
despatch of Lord Carnarvon’s in which 
it was stated that no annexations would 
be tolerated on the part of the Transvaal 
Republic in the unconfederated condi- 
tion of South Africa ; but as soon as the 
pet scheme of the Colonial Office came 
to be accepted and confederation was 
agreed to, the Government would be 
perfectly ready to waive all their delicate 
scruples on the subject. The history 
of British scruples in dealing with South 
Africa was, in short, one of the greatest 
illustrations of political casuistry which 
had ever been known. The Colonial 
Office had raised some questions of dis- 
puted boundaries to cover their designs 
of annexation; but he was sure that it 
was not the Transvaal Republic which 
had refused to have those questions de- 
cided by a fair Board of Commissioners, 
consisting of Members appointed on 
each side. The Government, however, 
did not, it seemed, care about arbitra- 
tion except where the aggrieved nation 
happened to have some 40,000,000 of 
people at its command, and could appeal 
to other modes of settlement. The 
history of the British position in South 
Africa was one of annexation on annexa- 
tion. With one exception every foot 
they had had been annexed, or, as it 
would be perhaps called by the lawful 
proprietors of the soil, robbed from 
them. They had not refrained from 
arming the Natives so long as they had 
thought the arms would be used against 
the Transvaal Republic. Their policy 
had been one of studied hostility and 
systematic bad faith. Did hon. Mem- 
bers choose to recall the history of the 
Transvaal Republic? A very large num- 
ber of Dutch farmers left the Cape ter- 
ritory and settled in the neighbourhood 
of Natal. They were welcomed by the 
King or Chief of the Zulus, who invited 
them to a banquet, which the Natives 
made the occasion to fall upon them 
treacherously with their arms and as- 
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sassinate them. Was it to be wondered 
at that bitter traditions had come down? 
All the territory occupied by those Boers 
had been declared British territory. 
Our Colonial Office was loud in de- 
nouncing the seizure of Native lands 
by the Boers, but the British had thought 
it to be quite compatible with British 
honour to be the receivers of the stolen 
goods. The emigrant farmers had re- 
moved again, and again the British had 
followed them. Instructions had long 
ago, in Lord Grey’s time, come out from 
the Colonial Office recommending the 
British Governor to enter into a con- 
federation with the Natives urging them ~ 
to unite among themselves to check the 
advance of the Boers. That was the 
way in which they had carried out the 
previous Convention by which they had 
bound themselves to the emigrant far- 
mers at the Sand River. The hon. 
Member criticized the conduct of the 
Colonial Office in supporting Cetywayo, 
the Zulu Chief, in his acts of oppression 
towards neighbouring tribes. This noble 
savage, the especial protégé of the Colo- 
nial Office, rewarded his Native body- 
guards by allowing them to choose 
wives from the subject people without 
any regard to the feelings of the in- 
tended brides or their families. It was 
stated in a despatch of Sir Henry Bulwer 
of last year that in order to avoid these 
compulsory marriages various devices 
were resorted to by the women, upon 
discovering which the King ordered a 
large number of them to be killed, and 
their bodies placed along the highways 
in order that his displeasure might be- 
come known. Sir Henry Bulwer said 
he had despatched a remonstrance to 
Cetywayo ; but the Colonial Office con- 
fined themselves to the remonstrance 
only. They reserved their vigorous 
action for the Boer Republic; but 
Cetywayo was spoken of with almost 
affectionate reverence, and had licence 
to slay and oppress at will, and one of 
the main charges against the Boers was 
that they had ventured to interfere with 
his proceedings. He complained that 
the Sand River Convention, entered into 
in 1852 between the Colonial Office and 
the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
River, had been violated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They had per- 
mitted the Natives to arm themselves, 
and had thereby forced the Transvaal 
Republic to take measures of self- 
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defence. He contended that they had 
no right to condemn the Transvaal 
Legislature for passing severe vagrant 
laws against the Kaffirs, who came from 
British territory carrying with them 
arms to be used in some frontier war, 
or in wanton aggression on the Boers. 
70,000 or 80,000 stand of arms had 
been sold within Natal to the Native 
opponents of the Boers. It was at the 
moment when the Republic was driven 
to despair by the state of things due 
in a great measure to the policy pur- 
sued by the Colonial Office, that Her 
Majesty’s Government determined to 
break their plighted faith and annex 
the Transvaal territory. A mass of 
incredible things had been forced on 
the House by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and if the rights of the case were 
understood, if instead of the matter 
being left to a few volunteer Members, 
it had been thoroughly discussed, and if 
the decision were left to an independent 
tribunal, instead of depending on the 
crack of the Government Whip, the 
Transvaal Republic would come out in 
a very different light from that in which 
it had been represented by the right 
hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), and in which it would 
be presently represented by the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. This was 
not the case of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment forcing the Transvaal Republic to 
enter into a treaty of peace with the 
neighbouring tribes, which they might 
properly have done, but it was the 
wiping out of an independent Govern- 
ment which had been solemnly guaran- 
teed before Europe. He thought that 
at the very least the people of the 
Transvaal Republic ought to be allowed 
to carry out their Republican institu- 
tions in all domestic and internal affairs 
as far as was compatible with connec- 
tion with the British Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER acknowledged 
that the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had done good service in 
bringing forward this important subject 
at a time when the House could ap- 
proach it without those seutiments of 
languor which might have prevailed 
when the Vote was called on in the 
ordinary course. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member that it was unadvisable 
to go into the original causes of the sepa- 
ration of the Transvaal from the British 
Colonies. The question of race was also 
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one about which he did not think it well 
to enter into any controversy at the pre- 
sent moment, when the Dutch and the 
English might be expected to lay all 
animosity aside and unite in advancing 
the civilization of South Africa. The 
first part of the hon. Member’s speech 
to which he would refer, therefore, was 
his contention that the present Bill was 
a reversal of the policy of 1854. Now, 
as he (Mr. Lowther) said on a former 
occasion, he did not look back with any 
feeling of satisfaction to the policy of 
1854. The policy of the abandonment 
of our Colonies, which was at that time 
fashionable in some quarters, was not, 
in his opinion, a really popular one, but 
was merely put forward by asmall mino- 
rity, which, in the absence of any dis- 
tinct expression of popular opinion, was 
supposed to represent the country. That 
policy had been distinctly repudiated by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and what- 
ever criticism might be passed upon 
their conduct, they were certainly not 
open to the reproach of having dimi- 
nished the possessions of Her Majesty 
the Queen. Well, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard commenced by discrediting the 
testimony of his (Mr. Lowther’s) prin- 
cipal witness, Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
As to the antecedents of that distin- 
guished public servant, he would only 
say that the opinion formed of him by 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State, 
and by all those associated with him in 
the government of South Africa, was 
precisely the opposite to that arrived at 
by the hon. Member. So far from Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone having misma- 
naged the affairs entrusted to him, he 
had, in the opinion of the Government, 
throughout his long career, been a most 
valuable and estimable public servant, 
and had performed his duties in a man- 
ner which entitled him to the thanks, not 
only of the Government, but of the 
House and the country; and that opi- 
nion was shared by Sir Henry Barkiy, 
Sir Bartle Frere, and all those most 
capable of arriving at a just conclusion 
on the subject. A good deal had been 
said on the subject of slavery. Now, 
with the internal affairs of the Transvaal 
Her Majesty’s Government had no con- 
cern, and his contention was that the 
policy of’ the Government was in no 
shape founded on the internal transac- 
tions of the Transvaal, but on those 
measures which tended to interfere with 
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Her Majesty’s Possessions. The ex- 
ternal policy of the Transvaal State 
was the sole cause of the difficulty which 
was felt by Her Majesty’s Government; 
and all the authorities showed that 
throughout South Africa the inevitable 
result of the policy of the Transvaal was 
calculated to lead to a Native war, which 
must have extended to Her Majesty’s 
Possessions. In fact, to make the in- 
ternal misgovernment of that State a 
pretext for intervening and acquiring 
territory or political influence would 
have been a most unjust policy, and 
would have constituted a grave interna- 
tional crime. The idea that we should 
invade a friendly State upon a pretext 
of that kind was one which he most dis- 
tinctly and emphatically repudiated. 
The position of the Transvaal had long 
been a subject of consideration by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Committee 
would remember that 40,000 Whites 
were confronted by an innumerable body 
of Natives, and that to oppose threatened 
invasion there were not more than 5,000 
or 6,000 men available. This was a 
danger to which the Government could 
not be indifferent, because if successes 
were gained ‘over this handful of Whites 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to take steps to protect the interests of 
British subjects in that part of the world. 
The excitement which prevailed along 
the frontier and also in Natal produced 
great depression of trade and industry 
and great want of public confidence. 
These were circumstances which the 
Government were bound to consider. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
avoid taking steps—it was their duty to 
do so—to restore commercial stability 
and public confidence. The Transvaal 
State was in a condition of complete 
bankruptcy. They had no means of 
equipping a force for their own defence, 
nor were they in a condition to carry on 
the government of the country, and it 
was high time that some efficient steps 
should be taken. A good deal had been 
said by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) as to the delegates who 
came to this country and entered certain 
protests against the annexation of the 
Republic; and he added that it was 
greatly to be regretted that further time 
was not given to those delegates to place 
their opinions before the House in a tan- 
gible form, He was happy to be able to 
inform the hon. Member that his noble 
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Friend the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had received the delegates most cordially, 
while he informed them that he could 
not receive from them any communica- 
tion which would open up any question 
as to actually accomplished facts, but was 
prepared to consider any matter that 
could be urged or laid before him as to 
the future government of the country. 
The delegates altogether assented to 
that condition, and brought forward 
practical suggestions, couched in the 
most temperate language, as to the 
future government of the Transvaal. 
Those representations, he could assure 
the House, had not been lost upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that the delegates had 
left London dissatisfied. Such was so 
far from being the case that one of 
those gentlemen had been in friendly 
communication with his noble Friend 
that day. Well, he had been asked 
what was to be the future government 
of the country. That was a subject 
which should manifestly and would as- 
suredly receive the most careful atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
the hon. Gentleman thought that on 
that important subject the feelings of 
those who were most deeply interested 
in it would not be consulted, he was en- 
tirely wrong. All theinformation which 
they had received, and were continually 
receiving, led them to the conclusion that 
a general feeling of satisfaction prevailed 
in the Transvaal—that it was going on 
increasing—and that a most friendly 
feeling existed towards Her Majesty’s 
Government, Then, as to the finances 
of the country, he could say that it was 
matter of considerable congratulation 
that its condition in that respect was not 
unsatisfactory. It was not possible to 
fix with perfect accuracy the sum that 
would be required in connection with 
the annexation scheme ; and the figures 
he was about to give as to details must, of 
course, be taken as merely approximate ; 
nor was it necessary to ask the House 
to vote a sum for the discharge of the 
liabilities under which the Transvaal lay. 
The Vote of £100,000 for which the Go- 
vernment intended to ask was made up in 
the following way :—£25,000 to meet the 
expenditure for the movement of troops 
necessary for taking over the country ; 
£25,000 for salaries and to maintain 
the Government in working order; 
£20,000 already incurred by the late 
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Government of the Transvaal in the war 
with the Native tribes; £10,000 debt 
upon railway loans, which become due 
in the course of the current year; 
£9,000 interest on bank advances; 
£15,000 repayment of capital to the 
bank, and a few other items. The re- 
sources of the Transvaal State, which 
were considerable, were pastoral, agri- 
cultural, and mineral, and quite ade- 
quate to warrant us in looking forward 
to a time when the Transvaal would be 
not only self-supporting, but able to ex- 
tinguish its own debt, and repay us the 
£100,000. 

Mr. WHALLEY characterized the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell) as one that might 
be listened to, if not with amusement, 
at least with indifference. It exhibited 
the extraordinary licence with which 
hon. Gentlemen who represented Fenian 
sentiments had thought fit to assume on 
this question. He (Mr. Whalley) de- 
fended the conduct of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone as a diplomatic servant of 
the Crown, and denied that his policy 
had been actuated by desire for personal 
aggrandizement. For 80 years peace 
and prosperity had been secured to the 
South of Africa by the conduct of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone. The time had 
come when Her Majesty’s Government 
might fairly assume the position of pre- 
servers of the peace in South Africa, 
and it was hoped their policy would en- 
courage the introduction of capital for 
the promotion of legitimate trade in 
that country. He warmly supported 
the proposal of the Government. 
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PERU — THE PERUVIAN IRON-CLAD 
*“ HUASCAR.”—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY rose to call atten- 
tion to the collision between Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships Shah and Amethyst and the 
rebel Peruvian iron-clad Huascar. The 
right hon. and gallant Baronet, who 
was prevented by the Rules of the House 
from moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice—namely, 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable whenever there are a sufficient number 


of iron-clad ships, to revert to the practice of 
stationing one of them in the Pacific,” 


said, that he was certain the House 
would pardon him, even at that late 
period of the Session, for occupying their 
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attention for a short time by bringing 
under their notice this very important 
subject, affecting as it did the reputation 
of a very distinguished and gallant friend 
of his who was now in command of our 
Naval Forces in the Pacific. That gallant 
officer had recently had some very difficult 
matters to deal with, and the public mind 
had been satiated with information in 
reference to them, some of which, look- 
ing at the Papers which had been laid 
upon the Table that night, was not quite 
accurate. It appeared to him that the 
conduct of the gallant officer throughout 
these matters was marked by great 
judgment, discretion, and gallantry, and 
therefore he was glad to have that op- 
portunity of calling attention to the 
Papers which had been laid upon the 
Table that night. He believed that when 
all the circumstances of the case came 
to be known and examined it would be 
found that Admiral de Horsey, whose 
services for many years had proved him 
to be a gallant and an energetic officer, 
had acted in this matter without being 
guilty of the indiscretion with which the 
public newspapers had charged him. 
It appeared that in May last Admiral 
de Horsey was lying off Callao when 
one of the revolutions frequent among 
the South American Republics occurred. 
At the same time the Huascar, one of 
the most formidable iron-clads of the 
Peruvian Fleet, was also at anchor there. 
The captain of the Huascar having gone 
on shore, his first lieutenant, who was a 
relative of the leader of the revolution, 
delivered the vessel over to the latter, 
and the ship steamed away on some 
mission connected with the revolution. 
Thereupon the Peruvian Government 
proceeded to denounce the act of carry- 
ing off the vessel, the acts of which they 
disowned, and also published a pro- 
clamation offering a reward to any per- 
son who would restore her to the legiti- 
mate authority. In the course of her 
voyage the Huascar made four separate 
attacks upon British subjects and pro- 
perty, which were all duly recorded in 
Admiral de Horsey’s despatches, which 
were contained in the Papers which had 
been laid upon the Table. She attacked, 
in the first place, an English ship called 
the John Elder, which she detained for 
65 hours; she boarded another ship called 
Santa Rosa, demanding despatches from 
her; from a second English vessel—the 
Imuncina—she took 69 tons of coal, and 
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stopped an English steamer, the Columbia, 
taking out of her a Peruvian officer who 
belonged to the regular Government. 
Hon. Members would doubtless recollect 
the excitement that had arisen in this 
country at the time of the 7rent affair, 
when Messrs. Mason and Slidell were 
taken from that vessel, and would per- 
ceive its bearing upon the present case. 
In addition to these acts, those in pos- 
session of the ship had compelled, at the 
point of the bayonet, an English engi- 
neer who was on board the Huascar 
to work her engines when she was en- 
gaged in conflict with Her Majesty’s 
ships. These flagrant acts fully justified 
Admiral de Horsey in endeavouring to 
arrest this pirate — for such she had 
most undoubtedly proved herself to be 
by preying upon our vessels. Of course, 
if the Peruvian Government had not dis- 
owned all responsibility for the acts of 
this vessel it would have been the duty 
of the English Admiral to call upon that 
Government to make reparation for the 
injuries inflicted upon our vessels. He 
would have been liable to censure if he 
had not taken the steps he did. Now, 
Admiral de Horsey, after endeavouring 
to find the Huascar at the port at which 
she was said to be, lighted upon her 
with the Shah and the Amethyst. He 
stopped the rebel. He endeavoured to 
persuade the rebel captain to give up 
his ship, promising him that, as he did 
not intend to interfere in the quarrel be- 
tween the two parties in Peru, he would 
land him and his crew on any neutral 
territory on which he might desire to be 
placed. Upon that the Huascar deter- 
mined to resist, and after several warn- 
ings commenced action with the Shah. 
He (Sir John Hay) honoured the gal- 
lantry and bravery of the Huascar in the 
fight which she made; but that did not 
at all do away with the justice which 
Admiral de Horsey sought to carry out 
by staying the depredations of this vessel 
upon English commerce. He would not 
go into the details of the action. He 
would only say he regretted extremely 
that, contrary to the custom which had 
prevailed 10 years before, we had not at 
the moment an iron-clad on the Station 
to perform the duty which it had pre- 
viously performed, because it must be 
in the recollection of many Members of 
the House that in 1866 there was in 
Chili a large Spanish iron-clad which 
threatened to bombard the town of Val- 
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paraiso. An effectual remonstran 
not be made, and a vast amount 
perty was destroyed in Valparaiso ; 
from 1866 until last year, he thought, it 

had been deemed advisable to have an 

iron-clad on that Station to protect the 

British flag and British commerce from 

the constant revolutions and dangers 

which occurred. The best proof of the 

advantage of having an iron-clad there 

until 1876 was that the small iron-clads 

of these various Republics never dared 

to offer any resistance to any command 

any English Admiral pleased to make. 

Of course, European occurrences might 

have occasioned the removal of our iron- 

clad from this Station; he was not men- 

tioning this as a matter of blame, but 

merely pointing out how inconvenient it 

was that a ship of 6,000 tons should not 

have been able at once to arrest this 

disturbing ship of 2,000 tons, similarly 

mounted with guns. He had private 

communications on this subject which 

he would not further allude to except to 

say that he had from Admiral de Horsey 
himself the fact that, fortunately, the 
fuse with which the Huascar was fired 
was damp. If it had not been so, no 
doubt Her Majesty’s ship Shah would 
have been very severely handled. He 
felt quite certain his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty would be 
able to give the House distinct informa- 
tion as to the opinion of the Law Officers 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
justice and the international legality of 
the acts of the gallant Admiral, and 
would be able to assure the House that 
he still continued to be the trusted repre- 
sentative of the British flag in those seas, 
and that all the stories which had been 
spread about by public papers to his 
disadvantage were entirely inaccurate 
and untrue. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he was very 
glad that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend had introduced the subject of the. 
encounter between the Shah and the 
Huascar to the notice of Parliament. He 
did not propose to follow his right hon. 
and gallant Friend, because he had suf- 
ficiently vindicated the conduct of Ad- 
miral de Horsey. But he ventured to 
trespass upon the attention of the House 
because he thought the incidents of.the 
encounter between the Shah and her an- 
tagonist afforded an illustration of the 
truth of the views which he had en- 
deavoured on more than one occasion to 
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present to the House. It had been ac- 
knowledged, he believed, by all compe- 
tent authorities that the Shah was not 
an equal match for the rebel Peruvian 
iron-clad. At the same time, it was to 
be borne in mind that the English ship 
was a more costly vessel than the Peru- 
vian. He believed that she cost at least 
£300,000 before she was finally equipped 
for sea. And not only was she more 
costly, but she was manned by a 
far more numerous complement, her 
crew consisting of about 600 men, all 
told. A vessel such as the Shah seemed 
to him quite unnecessarily large for de- 
stroying an enemy’s commerce; and, at 
the same time, being unarmoured and 
very weakly armed, she was inevitably 
a weak antagonist for a man-of-war. It 
was an unsatisfactory application of the 
public money to expend so large a sum 
on a vessel of inferior fighting qualities, 
and of such exaggerated strength, for 
the suppression of piracy or the destruc- 
tion of defenceless merchantmen. It 
was an error in policy to employ a ship 
of the Shah type as the flagship on the 
Pacific Station. The power of the Shah 
consisted mainly in her numerous crew. 
But desertions were always numerous on 
that Station. It would, therefore, have 
been more judicious to rely on superiority 
in materié/, in armour plates, and guns, 
rather than on a superiority in personnel 
in those distant waters to which the 
Shah had been despatched. The reports 
which had reached us showed that, as 
compared with the Huascar, the Shah 
was necessarily inferior in facility for 
the use of that formidable weapon, the 
ram. The reason of that inferiority was 
sufficiently obvious when they knew that 
the Shah was 300 feet in length, whereas 
the length of her antagonist did not ex- 
ceed 200 feet. The reports also showed 
that the Shah was placed in a position of 
great difficulty on account of her draught 
of water, which was 27 feet, while that 
of the Huascar was only 14 feet. The 
great difficulty of penetrating armour 
with the light guns with which the Shah 
was furnished went to show that the 
views so often expressed by the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
were just and sound. His hon. Friend 
had. always contended that it was unne- 
cessary to deprive those large and costly 
vessels of the offensive power they might 
otherwise possess by arming them with 
guns of such very light calibre as those 
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supplied to the Shah. As for the Ame- 
thyst, he believed that vessel did not 
ossess one single armour-piercing gun. 
He ventured to hope that in the future 
armament of all vessels, designed to 
engage an enemy in battle one, or more 
armour-piercing guns would be included. 
Considering the impossibility, in the 
present state of naval warfare, of an 
unarmoured vessel engaging an armed 
vessel with success, and the limited 
scope for the enployment of unarmoured 
vessels, we should, he thought, in no 
case exceed the dimensions of the Jris 
and Mercury class, of which such high 
expectations were entertained in regard 
to speed. The type known in the Navy 
as the Gem class was most useful. Several 
vessels of that class had not been satis- 
factory on account of the breaking down 
of their machinery; but he believed 
the failures were caused by our accept- 
ing tenders at the lowest price. The 
employment of competent contractors 
would remove the objections hitherto 
taken to vessels of the Gem class. Ona 
recent occasion he had an opportunity 
of seeing a very successful vessel of the 
French Navy. It had always been 
stated that the extreme dimensions and 
cost of vessels of the Shah type were 
necessary in order to obtain adequate 
speed and ample coaling capacity. But 
the French had succeeded in obtaining 
these results with dimensions very much 
more limited than those of the Shah. 
The vessel to which he alluded was the 
La Clocheterie, of 2,000 tons displace- 
ment, and 450 horse-power. That vessel 
was said to have gone over 143 knots. 
The draft of water was 18 feet. She 
carried 206 men, sailed well, having 
performed 103 knots under sail, and 
carried 300 tons of coal, which was a 
sufficient supply for steaming two 
months at five knots, and 30 days at 
eight knots. She carried ten 14-centi- 
metre breechloading rifled guns, two en 
barbette forward and aft, and eight on 
the broadside, while little inferior, 
as a fighting vessel, to the Shah; in 
coaling capacity — which was a most 
important consideration—the La Cloche- 
terte showed a very marked supe- 
riority over the vessel now employed for 
our flagship. We wanted for our Pacific 
Station a sufficient number of vessels 
of an improved Alabama type, to be 
employed on the duties usually de- 
scribed as the police of the seas, For 
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fighting purposes we required effective 
second-class iron-clads, not ships like 
the Jnflexible, which would find no 
worthy antagonist in those distant seas. 
It was enough that our squadrons 
should be able to contend with those 
of the foreign nations in whose waters 
they might be stationed. The Chilians 
possessed two efficient iron-clads de- 
signed by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, protected by 9-inch armour, 
and powerfully armed. Their dimen- 
sions did not exceed 2,000 tons. The 
Portuguese had one vessel, the Vasco di 
Gama, of not more than 1,500 tons, 
armed with 18-ton guns, and protected 
in vital places with 10-inch armour. 
These were illustrations of what could 
be done to produce great powers of 
fighting in vessels of limited dimensions. 
The Chilian iron-clads were capable of 
cruising on the coasts of America, 
though their coal-carrying capacity was 
not sufficient to enable them to under- 
take extensive ocean voyages. In con- 
clusion, he desired to express his high 
sense of the courage displayed by the 
British Admiral in the recent encounter. 
The Papers were not sufficiently com- 
plete for the discussion of those points 
of International Law which were in- 
volved in the case; but we were suffi- 
ciently informed of the details of the 
encounter to be assured that our officers 
and men had bravely imperilled their 
lives in the discharge of what they be- 
lieved to be their duty to their country. 

Dr. CAMERON protested against its 
being imagined that the discussion in 
which they were then engaged disposed 
of the whole question of the encounter 
between the Shah and the Huascar. The 
naval aspect of that event was im- 
portant; but its international aspect was 
more so. A collection of Papers had 
been published, and copies of them had 
been put into the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers; but it was impossible to discuss 
the matter on the basis laid down in 
them, and they contained a very one- 
sided statement of the case. The Peru- 
vian statement had not yet been made; 
and though he could not question the 
gallantry of the action, its international 
morality was still uncertain, and the 
merits of the question were by no means 
exhausted. He thought it important 
that he should call attention to the tele- 
gram of the Admiral, in which he 
threatened that if British interests were 
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interfered with, he would take possession 
of the Huascar and deliver her over to 
lawful authority. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
also deprecated any general discussion 
on an international question of such 
great importance, as Papers connected 
with it had only been in the hands of 
hon. Members within a few minutes. 
It was impossible, therefore, to express 
any opinion upon the matter. It would, 
no doubt, be interesting to the House 
and the country if the Government were 
to express any general decision they had 
come to on the subject. It was satisfac- 
tory to know that Admiral de Horsey 
did not succeed in blowing up the 
Huascar by the use of torpedoes, in which 
ease greater complications might have 
arisen. Many naval questions arose out 
of the action, and the House might now 
consider what kind of squadron was 
necessary for the Pacific Station. In the 
year 1876 both the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lordof the Admiralty in the laté 
Ministry (Mr. Goschen) and himself had 
questioned the expediency of sending the 
Shah to the Pacific; and the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked, prophetically as 
it turned out, whether the vessel was 
intended to fight the Chilian iron-clads, 
and had remarked that she was sure to 
lose a large proportion of her men by 
desertion, as all vessels did on that Sta- 
tion. Probably it would be better to 
keep the vessel in reserve till she should 
be wanted in time of war. The vessels 
to be sent to these distant Stations should 
be of the Alabama class, or second-class 
iron-clads. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that he 
would have preferred to lay on the 
Table, not fragmentary, but complete 
Papers on the subject, because no one 
was properly acquainted with the whole 
story of the action between the two 
vessels; but, as that had not been in 
his power, he had judged it right, at all 
events, to put the House in possession 
of a few of the facts of the case. The 
main part of the Papers before the 
House consisted of Admiral de Horsey’s 
statement of facts, and it would be ob- 
vious that the Admiralty was not the 
only Department concerned in the mat- 
ter. The Foreign Office had a great deal 
to say about it, and it would have been 
very unfair if the Admiralty, who had 
to decide on the discretion of Admiral 
de Horsey, had stated their decision 
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submitted to the Peruvian authorities 
and to the Law Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Government. When their answer would 
be received he could not say; but as 
soon as they received a communication 
from the Peruvian Government he 
should be prepared to say what the 
Admiralty thought of Admiral de 
Horsey’s conduct. His right hon. and 
gallant Friend had stated that the John 
ilder had been detained for 65 hours. 
The fact of it was, however, that she 
had only been detained 65 minutes. 
No doubt his right hon. Friend the late 
Mr. Ward Hunt would have been only 
too glad to send an iron-clad to the 
Pacific, but we had not one tospare. If 
anyone was to blame for it, it was the 
late and not the present Board of Admi- 
ralty. The demand on our Fleet during 
the last few years was abnormal, and they 
had been obliged to keep our powerful 
naval force near this country; and it 
was thought, in 1876, that a ship of 
considerable power should not be sent 
away to a distant part of the world. 
Still, he quite agreed that, considering 
the iron-clads which Chili and Peru 
possessed, we ought to have an iron-clad 
on the Pacific Station. The Shah was a 
very large frigate. She had 64-pounders, 
and two 12-ton guns, and therefore he 
could not concur in the statement of his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Brassey) that 
she was lightly armed. Nevertheless, 
he quite agreed that it was not desirable, 
if it could be avoided, to send a ship of 
that class, with so many men, as a flag- 
ship on the Pacific Station. He hoped 
it would soon be possible to relieve her 
with some more suitable class of ship. 
The hon. Gentleman had given the 
House some interesting information 
respecting a French ship. That in- 
formation, he hoped, was already in 
the hands of the constructive branch 
of the Admiralty. If we could build 
vessels of that size and that speed, it 
would be most desirable to do so; and 
he trusted that the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman would be laid to heart by 
the Admiralty and the Constructive De- 
partment. In discussing these frag- 
mentary Papers he felt he should be 
needlessly occupying the time of the 
House if he made any further remarks ; 
but he might state, in conclusion, that the 
Admiralty had at present no intention 
whatever of recalling Admiral de Horsey. 


Mr, A, F. Egerton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BENTINCK could not help 
thinking that good service had been 
done by the introduction of the Motion. 
While he did not blame the Admiralty 
for declining to give an express opinion 
on these taobingiabe Papers, he thought 
it was clearly demonstrated by the 
Papers already in the possession of the 
House that Admiral de Horsey had to 
deal with a piratical vessel, and that he 
exhibited the highest possible amount 
of gallantry and seamanship. The real 
question for consideration was whether 
we at present had a sufficient number of 
iron-clads for the service of the country; 
and, if not, who was responsible for the 
deficiency ? His hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had let the cat 
out of the bag when he admitted that 
we had not an iron-clad to send to the 
Pacific. This fact proved that our Navy 
was in a most insufficient condition. It 
was owing to the previous Government 
having neglected their duty with regard 
to the Navy, and quite as much blame 
attached to the late as to the present 
Administration for having allowed the 
Navy to be reduced to so low a condi- 
tion that when, as everybody admitted, 
an iron-clad ought to be sent to the 
Pacific, we had not oneto send. It was 
not an agreeable state of things that 
when we might be on the eve of a great 
European war we had not a single spare 
iron-clad to send to the Pacific, having 
been compelled to send every available 
ship to make up our Mediterranean 
Fleet. Let him remind the House that 
they could tell no tales out of school, 
that every foreign Government knew the 
exact strength of our Navy to a man, 
a ton, and a gun, and that the only 
people who were in the dark on the 
subject were the British House of 
Commons and the British nation, But 
he asked, if we had no spare iron- 
clads to send to the Pacific, where 
was our reserve of ships? Iron-clads 
were apparently of the most fragile 
character and seemed to go down al- 
most of themselves, and we should be 
in a very critical position if, after a 
naval engagement, with its inevitable 
casualties, we had no reserves of ships 
to make good our losses. At the moment 
when Parliament was about to be pro- 
rogued, and when we might be at war 
in a few days, we should have some 
further information from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the strength of our 
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naval resources. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the present Government 
had not been equal to their duty in 
maintaining the strength of the British 
Navy, and that the British Navy as it 
now existed was not equal to maintain 
the honour and defend the interests of 
the country. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
garded the question before the House 
as being of a most serious character and 
as one which called for further explana- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was very unfortunate that 
the most important of all the Papers on 
this subject which had been laid upon 
the Table—that of the statement of the 
Government of Peru—should be printed 
in the Spanish language without any 
translation being attached to it. The 
course pursued by Admiral de Horsey 
involved acts of most extraordinary force 
and violence, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have declared whether 
they adopted and justified them. It ap- 
peared from the Papers that a vessel of 
war belonging to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment was taken possession of by certain 
rebels, and it was alleged that she com- 
mitted acts of outrage against British 
vessels, whereupon the British Admiral 
on the Station proceeded to attack her. 
Now, it did not appear that the acts 
attributed to the Huascar were acts of 
extreme violence. The.earlier cases 
which were alleged had broken down. 
It appeared that some men from the 
Huascar had gone on board British ships 
and demanded to see certain mails; but 
when these were refused they went away 
without using violence. They also asked 
for coals on another occasion, but with- 
out using threats, and they obtained 
them. It was stated that a British sub- 
ject was forcibly detained on board the 
ship ; but the strange fact appeared that 
this man was allowed to go before the 
British Consul and make a statement on 
the subject. The question then was, 
what was there in this transaction to 
justify the extreme violence which had 
been pursued by the British Admiral ? 
Upon the face of these Papers it seemed 
to him that they were entitled to ask the 
Government for much more information 
than they had before them. They had 
the despatch from the Admiral, which 
contained some general propositions of 
law, and of a nautical kind; and he 
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gave a description of the acts of the 
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Huascar, and said they ought not to be 
tolerated; but he (Sir William Harcourt) 
would ask whether those acts justified 
putting a torpedo under the vessel and 
destroying her and all on board? If 
this was the case of the Peruvian Go- 
vernment disclaiming all responsibility 
for the acts of the vessel, what question 
was there between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Peruvian Government 
upon the matter. If that Government 
had disclaimed responsibility there could 
be no question. If there was a question 
it must be because the Peruvian Govern- 
ment had some relations with the vessel. 
The Admiral, in his despatches, had said 
that if the Huascar was not a pirate, she 
was at least a rebel ship that had com- 
mitted piratical acts. The fact that she 
was a rebel ship most certainly would 
not have justified the Admiral in trying 
to sink her; and he much doubted whe- 
ther the acts she had been guilty of 
could be correctly described as piratical. 
However, the Admiral said he hoped 
that after what had occurred British 
interests would be protected for many 
years to come, and in his despatch dated 
the 3rd of June he said he trusted that 
his proceedings would receive their Lord- 
ships’ approval. The document which 
it was important for the House to have 
was the reply of the Admiralty to that 
despatch. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON repeated that 
no decision had been come to, the ques- 
tion being one for the Foreign Office as 
well as for the Admiralty, and it being 
necessary to consider both the legality 
and the expediency of the proceedings. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there appeared to be a question between 
the Foreign Office and the Peruvian Go- 
vernment; but if the latter Government 
had nothing to do with the vessel, he 
could not understand what question was 
open. He hoped that an early oppor- 
tunity would be given for a full discus- 
sion of the matter. He did not think 
this extraordinary exercise of strength— 
to use no other word—could be allowed 
to rest on the explanations which had as 
yet been given to the House. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
when the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
brought up the question he confined his 
observations as to whether they ought to 
have an iron-clad in the Pacific; but the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
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(Sir William Harcourt) had introduced 
the legal element, which he thought was 
unfortunate, because everyone confessed 
that the legal point was not ripe for 
discussion. He was not there to give 
an opinion upon the subject whether 
what had been done was legal or not, 
because they could not decide anything 
upon the mere statement of Admiral de 
Horsey. It was necessary to wait for 
all the statements and evidence which 
could be given on the otherside. Primd 
facie, however, and judging from the 
materials before the House, he main- 
tained that they were certainly not in a 
position to condemn the action of Ad- 
miral de Horsey, and he did not think 
the House would think it fair and right 
to condemn in the slightest degree the 
action of the Admiral. What were the 
facts of the case as far as they had come 
to our knowledge? A powerful armour- 
clad vessel belonging to the Peruvian 
Government was seized by a mutinous 
crew, and having gone out to sea began 
immediately to take action against 
British vessels. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford sneered at the idea 
of protecting British interests; but was 
it not the first and foremost duty of a 
British Admiral in the Pacific or in any 
part of the world to regard British in- 
terests? Well, the Huascar—a vessel of 
no nationality, for whether the Peruvian 
Government intended to make any claim 
against the British Government or not, 
it was beyond all doubt that they had 
clearly and distinctly disclaimed at the 
time any responsibility for the acts of 
the vessel—the Huascar fired a shot across 
the bows of a British vessel, and having 
stopped her asserted a right to search 
for despatches. She detained another 
sritish vessel, asserting the same right. 
Out of a third British vessel she took a 
passenger, and from a fourth she took 
by force 69 tons of coal. The hon. and 
learned Member shook his head; but 
when the most powerful vessel in the 
Pacific, armed to the teeth, demanded 
coal from a small collier and obtained a 
supply, what did it amount to? The 
hon. and learned Member had a curious 
idea of force; perhaps he thought it would 
have been better to blow up the collier 
and pick up the coals as they fell. But, 
in fact, to call it anything else but force 
was idle declamation. It was true that 
the captain gave a receipt for the coal. 
Having taken the coal he sailed away. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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In addition to all this a British subject 
—an engineer—was detained on board 
the Husacar. He tried to get away, and 
asked that he might be allowed to com- 
municate with a Consul of his nation. 
He was not permitted, and when he 
threw a note into a boat where there were 
some British seamen, an officer of the 
Huasear got into the boat and tore up 
the letter. This British subject became, 
therefore, a prisoner on board the 
Huascar, and he had to do the bidding 
of the captain. Now, were they to 
tolerate these things? Was a British 
subject to be kept a prisoner? Were 
British vessels to be searched and robbed 
of coal? Whether the Admiral was 
strictly right or not he was not prepared 
to discuss. They were now dealing 
with the matter upon an ex parte state- 
ment; but, looking at that, there was 
reason for the Admiral acting as he had 
done, and if he had acted in any other 
way, he would have done so regardless 
of British interests. It had been al- 
leged, however, by some hon. Gentle- 
men that Admiral de Horsey had been 
acting in some way in favour of the 
Peruvian Government. It was not to 
be expected that Admiral de Horsey, 
brave and gallant seaman though he 
was, would exhibit in his despatches and 
communications that strict legal accu- 
racy which he would no doubt display 
if he acted pnder the advice of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford. 
He took a correct view, but a sailor’s 
view. In the note or memorandum 
which he gave to the officer whom he 
sent on board the Huascar he said— 

“ Acquaint the commander of the Huascar 
that I have come to take possession of that ship 
in the name of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain. That I am adopting this course 
in consequence of the Hwuascar having com- 
mitted certain illegal acts against British sub- 
jects, ships, and property. That I am not 
acting on behalf of the Peruvian Government. 
That if the HHuasear’s colours are at once 
hauled down, and the ship peaceably delivered 
up, the lives, liberties, and personal property of 
all’ on board will be respected. That in such 
case I shall not deliver them up to their Go- 
vernment, but will land them at such neutral 
place (within a reasonable distance) as the com- 
mander may desire.”—[ Parl. P. 369.] 


What, then, was the question before 
them? The Huascar had been taken 
possession of by a mutinous crew. She 
was not a belligerent vessel. She was 
not a vessel for which any nation was 
responsible, as the: Peruvians had dis- 
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claimed all 5 eae The captain 
demanded the British mails, and robbed 
British ships, and imprisoned British 
subjects. as the Admiral to levy war 
upon the vessel or not ?—and if he was, 
was it to be in the ordinary way or not? 
He (the Attorney General) quite as 
much disliked to resort to torpedoes as 
the hon. and learned Member ; but those 
who levied war took a different view, 
and the Admiral, not being able to re- 
duce the Huasear by the fire of his guns, 
was just as much entitled to resort to 
torpedoes as the Russians were. But he 
did not, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in the least pronounce any opi- 
nion upon the matter; but he had as 
much right as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite to give his view 
upon the ex parte statements. The in- 
formation which they had before them 
was as yet only fragmentary, and might 
be materially modified by the statements 
of the Peruvian Government or of those 
interested in the Huascar. The House, 
therefore, ought to suspend its judg- 
ment for the present, and he, for one, 
would not have risen to say a word had 
not the hon. and learned Member, after 
confessing that the subject was not ripe 
for discussion, proceeded to discuss it. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not 
know the distinction which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General drew between 
expressing his opinion and expressing 
his view. He stated that he could not 
express his opinion, but that he had as 
great a right as his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir William Harcourt) to express 
his view. He had done so with consi- 
derable force and warmth, and, whether 
his views were right or wrong, they 
would go forth to the world, and every 
British officer would know in similar 
cases, if they should unfortunately occur, 
what was the opinion of the English 
Attorney General upon the course taken 
by Admiral de Horsey on this occasion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated, clearly and boldly, that no British 
Admiral would have acted otherwise 
than Admiral de Horsey had done; and, 
no matter what the technical opinion 
given by the Law Officers of the Crown 
might ultimately be, Admiral de Horsey 
would be thoroughly satisfied with the 
view expressed by the Attorney General. 
The House would have been glad to 
have learned from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether, in his opinion, the 
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Huascar was @ pirate and had committed 
piratical acts or not, but upon that point 
he had not said a word. He merely 
stated not that what the Admiral did 
was right and legal, but that the circum- 
stances would justify a British Admiral, 
in defence of British interests, in pro- 
ceeding to act as Admiral de Horsey 
did in this case. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman tried to sneer—not very suc- 
cessfully—at his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) for what he said about British 
interests, and many hon. Gentlemen 
cheered the Attorney General when he 
spoke of the alleged contempt for British 
interests which had been shown by his 
hon. and learned Friend. He (Mr. 
Goschen) would venture to say that 
British interests would most seriously 
suffer if the Admiral had committed an 
act which the Government would ulti- 
mately be obliged to disavow, and that 
was the point put before the House. 
Both sides of the House were equally 
anxious that the action of the British 
Admiral should prove to have been 
legally right ; but if he had made a mis- 
take and resorted to a course not justi- 
fied by International Law, no greater 
blow could have been struck at British 
interests. It was not prudent or cau- 
tious on the part of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, whilst admitting that the House had 
not the facts fully before it, to attack 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
for criticising the action of the Admiral, 
and to use language which practically 
did prejudge the case and would be ac- 
cepted by all who read it as justifying, 
from the point of view of British inte- 
rests, what the Admiral had done. Sup- 
posing the technical opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown should ultimately 
be that Admiral de Horsey had done 
wrong according to International Law, 
what would be the effect of the Attorney 
General’s speech? Why, that every 
Admiral who had to act upon a similar 
oceasion would say—‘‘ Never mind the 
technical opinion of the Attorney Gene- 
ral; the general effect of his first speech, 
which was cheered by hon. Members of 
the House of Commons, and by the Go- 
vernment themselves, was to justify that 
plucky action on the part of the British 
Admiral, whether it is legal or not to 
proceed against a hostile ship.” He 
(Mr. Goschen) would ask the House to 
dismiss from its mind entirely the ques- 
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tion of the relative forces which were 
engaged, or that of the Power of Peru, 
for International Law was the same in 
regard to small Powers as to great ones. 
He regretted that the Attorney General 
had been led by a natural disposition— 
in which, indeed, all hon. Members were 
inclined to share—to vindicate the action 
of Admiral de Horsey. He thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had gone 
further than he ought to have gone upon 
this occasion. They would all be agreed 
in the hope that Admiral de Horsey had 
proceeded according to International 
Law; but their admiration for the pluck 
with which this action had been con- 
ducted must not lead them to lay down 
rules which would not be sound in Inter- 
national Law. He (Mr. Goschen) be- 
lieved that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not have made the speech 
which he did to-night, unless he was 
going to decide in favour of Admiral de 
Horsey. It was true that he said he 
had only got an ex-parte statement; but 
he would not have committed the impru- 
dence of saying what he did unless he 
felt that he was able to vindicate the 
action of the Admiral. Nothing could 
be more deplorable than that the House, 
without the whole of the Papers before 
it, should give a kind of moral approval 
to what Admiral de Horsey had done, 
and afterwards be unableon international 
grounds to justify it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER felt that this conversation was 
not of a very convenient character, but 
wished the House to take note that the 
origination of it did not lie with the 
Government. but with the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), whose conduct was certainly 
surprising, considering his experience 
and character. What was the state of 
things which the House had to consider ? 
There had been a conflict in some distant 
seas, and there were circumstances in 
connection with it which were, no doubt, 
very interesting, both from a naval and 
legal point of view. It was obviously 
impossible that the legal part of the 
question could be fairly decided upon 
without considerable time being spent 
and without inquiries being made for 
which time was required ; but there was 
an express desire that the facts of the 
case should be laid before the House, 
that those who took an interest in the 
question from a purely naval point of 


Mr. Goschen 
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view should have the opportunity of 
asking questions or discussing the sub- 
ject; and the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty explained that he had laid the facts 
on the Table without expressing any 
opinion to enable those who took an 
interest in the matter from a naval point 
of view to make what comments seemed 
desirable. That was done on the ques- 
tion put by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir 
John Hay). But what happened? The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford got 
up and said that was all very interesting, 
but there was another question of the 
highest importance—a question of Inter- 
national Law, which must be considered, 
and he claimed for the House of Com- 
mons that they should be in a position 
to discuss it. The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty interrupted him and explained 
that they had not been able to come toa 
decision, and that it was necessary to 
make further inquiries. Was the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford content 
with that? No, he said he had nothing 
to do with that, but he would give his 
view upon the facts as they stood on the 
Papers. He said that the Admiral had 
taken a line which was very question- 
able indeed, and that it was very doubt- 
ful whether he had any right to express 
the opinion he did in applying the term 
‘‘ piratical ”’ to the Huascar and in talk- 
ing of the forcible seizure of coal. It 
being admitted that the Government had 
not got the facts sufficiently before them 
to form an opinion, the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford must express an 
opinion with all that power and dignity 
which belonged to him. He expected 
that they were to sit still and let his 
opinion, expressed ex cathedrd, go forth 
unanswered till next Session, perhaps as 
a condemnation of the conduct of Ad- 
miral de Horsey. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
said the Attorney General was to blame 
for starting the question ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman was not in the House 
when the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford started it. His hon. and learned 
Friend would never have thought of 
getting up or saying a word about the 
matter but for the dicta laid down by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did feel that this conversation was incon- 
venient. They had not got the facts, 
which must be carefully considered be- 
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fore an opinion was expressed, and he 
hoped they were not going to: be led 
into a discussion; but he repeated, in 
all that had been said by his hon. and 
learned Friend, he had been guided by 
a desire to set right the position which 
had been taken up by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) had re- 
iterated the complaint as to the words 
which his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had used as to British 
interests; but his hon. and learned 
Friend was not the originator of the 
phrase or of this discussion. They were 
originated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, for no earthly rea- 
son that he could conceive except to deal 
a blow with one side of his hand at 
Admiral de Horsey and another, with 
the back of his hand, at Her Majesty’s 
Government. He had said—‘‘I observe 
that Admiral de Horsey has taken up a 
phrase greatly in use in this country, 
but which has now gone over to the 
other side of the Pacific, and he has 
talked about ‘British interests.’’’ He 
seemed to think it was almost intole- 
rable on the part of Admiral de Horsey 
to use that phrase. After all, what was 
the particular sin in a British Admiral 
who was in command of a distant Station 
having some regard for British interests? 
His hon. and learned Friend made use 
of what he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) thought a natural observation, 
and that was that British interests were 
rather an object for the Admiral to look 
to, and then up jumped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) and said they 
must remember that when they were 
talking about British interests they were 
giving a name to a transaction which 
might not be supported by law, and 
which they might afterwards have to 
disavow. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was inconvenient for 
them to talk about these matters, but it 
was not the Government who originated 
it. It would have been absolutely unjust 
to the character of a gallant officer to 
have left the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford without a reply. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY — NAVY ESTIMATES. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £587,715, New Works, Build- 
ings, &c. 

(2.) £759,940, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 





(3.) £142,385, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 


—_——— 


Crvit SERvICEs. 
Crass I. 


(4.) £8,025, to complete the sum for 
Metropolitan Police Courts. 


Crass IV. 


(5.) £82,490, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE explained 
that the amount was the same as that 
asked for last year. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether, now the Natural History Col- 
lection was about to be removed to 
South Kensington, the Trustees would 
be able to make some provision for a 
refreshment-room, which was greatly 
needed at the Museum? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, a 
refreshment-room had not been estab- 
lished before for want of space; but 
now the Natural History Collection was 
about to be removed he hoped—and, he 
might say, he believed—the Trustees 
would see their way to provide the ne- 
cessary accommodation. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass V. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £53,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
financial position of Fiji had been im- 
proved by questionable means. We had 
copied the Dutch ‘‘culture” system of 
exacting labour in lieu of taxes, which 
we had formerly condemned, and which 
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had been abandoned, at a great sacrifice, 
by the Dutch Government. He was 
disappointed that Papers explaining the 
financial position of the Colony had not 
been produced, and, for the purpose of 
eliciting information, moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £30,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £23,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.’’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had pro- 
mised, not to lay the Papers on the 
Table, but to state on this occasion the 
income and expenditure of Fiji. For 
1877, the estimated expenditure, in- 
cluding £28,000 for irrigation works, 
was £71,000, and the revenue £40,400, 
not including the Imperial contribution 
of £35,000. The actual revenue was 
£37,138. For 1878 the expenditure was 
estimated at £67,000, and the revenue 
at £40,000. It was well known that 
the deficit was mainly caused by the 
great calamity by which the Islands had 
been visited, and which upset all the 
calculations on which the estimates were 
based. Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor, 
had been pressed to keep down the ex- 
penditure as much as possible, and he 
had succeded in reducing his original 
estimate of the deficiency by a consider- 
able amount. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the Committee was entitled to some 
explanation of the ‘culture system,” 
which had been, according to the hon. 
Member for Chelsea, adopted in Fiji. 
There seemed to be a probability of the 
charge of £100,000 on account of Fiji 
becoming an annual charge, and he cau- 
tioned the Committee against the increase 
of charges on behalf of the Colonies on 
the British Treasury. With regard to 
the present Governor of Fiji, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, who had had much experience 
in reference to the Colonies, he must say 
he was always a friend of the Natives in 
every Colony with which he was officially 
connected. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE was sorry 
no explanation had been offered, be- 
cause the Colonial Office must be ac- 
quainted with the facts. He did not 
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suggest that the system involved any 
Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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oppression of the Natives; it was pro- 
bable they preferred it to direct taxa- 
tion; but it was admitted to be a bad 
system, and we had so often condemned 
the resort to it by other Governments, 
that some explanation ought to be given 
of its adoption for the first time in a 
British Colony. He and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) divided the House against the 
annexation, believing that the Colony 
would not pay its expenses. So far that 
view was borne out by facts, and the 
matter was the more serious, because we 
were year by year increasing the number 
of Colonies that were dependent upon 
us, and he was afraid the present Vote 
was likely to become an annual one. 

Mr. ERRINGTON bore testimony to 
the ability with which Sir Arthur Gordon 
had dealt with two different systems of 
Coolie labour in the Colony. There were 
Coolies in the Island of Mauritius who, 
it appeared, were not entitled to be re- 
stored to their country, who might pos- 
sibly be brought to Fiji, where labour 
was much wanted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
question of imported labour was en- 
gaging the attention of the Governor .of 
Fiji, who would also report upon the 
system of Java culture. Sir Arthur 
Gordon took the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the Native races. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
that the surplus population of the East 
Indies might be advantageously em- 
ployed in these Islands if fair laws were 
passed for their protection. 

Mr. AtperMANn M‘ARTHUR believed 
that the House might safely leave the 
welfare of the Native races in the hands 
of the present Governor, who had acted 
with great ability and judgment. The 
Colony had made great strides in trade 
and prosperity during the last few years. 
Unfortunately its progress was arrested 
by the death of 30,000 of the Natives 
from the epidemic of the measles, but it 
was now recovering, and trade was much 
more flourishing. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON did not 
see how the prosperity of the Oolony 
was compatible with the demand made 
every year upon the Imperial Exchequer. 
Fiji ought to be a lesson against these 
annexations. He should support his 
hon. Friend if he divided the Committee. 

Mr. WHALLEY observed that the 
Fijians regarded the hon. Member for 
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Lambeth (Mr. M‘Arthur) as the father 
of the Colony; and it was perhaps the 
most important spot on the whole globe 
for the purpose of British traffic, as it 
was the only point at which vessels could 
touch between Vancouver’s Island and 
New Zealand. He believed that no 
money could be voted for a better pur- 
pose than that which was asked for by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He con- 
sidered the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) un- 
patriotic. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government were engaged in 
running an extensive slave-holding busi- 
ness in Fiji, and the Committee should 
not assist the Colonial Office in obtaining 
the Vote of £30,000 from the House to 
carry on the system. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that no such 
system as the hon. Member had described 
was in force. 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK supported. the 
Vote, but expressed a hope that next 
Session the Government would give full 
explanations as to what had been done 
in this Colony, and state what its pros- 
pects were. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that the 
House had always understood that when 
the present Government came into office 
they would carry out a spirited policy. 
The Government, however, appeared to 
have found out that that was not so 
easy, and that it was not safe to go to 
war with Russia. [ Cries of ‘Question! ’’ 
So, in order to make the people of this 
country feel that they were carrying out 
a spirited foreign policy, they devoted 
their attention to a system of foreign 
annexations—that was to say, they had 
annexed a variety of small States and 
countries which were unable to take 
care of themselves. They had had the 
Transvaal, and now they had the Fijian 
Islanders, who, as far as he could make 
out, were getting on tolerably well with- 
out our rule, and he thought it was 
always better in the long run to allow 
people to follow out their own ideas 
with reference to their government. 
Our government appeared to be more 
disastrous to those Islanders than the 
Colorado potato beetle was likely to be 
to this country, for almost as soon as we 
set foot on their shores the measles 
swept off thousands of the inhabitants. 
The idea entertained by some missiona- 
ries seemed to be that the Fijians were 
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not being converted to Christianity fast 
enough, and they had induced the 
Government to convert the ruling power 
of the Island into a gigantic Church 
Missionary Society. The Government 
having failed to convert the people of 
Ireland, were trying to convert the in- 
habitants of a smaller Island, although 
it was further off. He thought that in 
addition to this Vote there should be a 
Vote for a Bishop of Fiji, or at least 
a dean, or a junior dean, for Fiji. He 
did not know whether the Government 
contemplated that arrangement within 
the scope of their ideas; but all he could 
say was he should be glad to encourage 
them as far as he could in any such ex- 
travagant purpose. The Government 
after having annexed the Fiji Islands, 
proceeded, in pursuance of their usual 
policy, to stir up savages to fight against 
other tribes, and the prisoners who were 
taken were executed after a mere mockery 
of atrial. If it was necessary to make 
an example of those poor men, it ought 
to have been done in a legal and proper 
manner. He did not believe that on the 
evidence which was given against them 
any Member of the Government would 
hang a hound in his kennel. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the Com- 
mittee should bring back their attention 
to the point under discussion. The pro- 
posal made by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) was to re- 
duce the amount of this particular Vote 
by £30,000, and this was by way of a 
protest against the policy of Her Ma- 
Government. There was no 
doubt that the Papers on the Table of 
the House presented the financial posi- 
tion of Fiji as almost helpless. The 
other night the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was unable to give in- 
formation as to the finances of Fiji; but 
the Committee was. now in possession of 
all the particulars to frame a Budget, 
for they were in the Papers published. 
And a most melancholy statement it was, 
for it showed that there was no prospect 
of Fiji being able to pay more than half 
the expenses of Government. Not only 
was the country now going to the bad 
at the rate of £40,000 a-year, but there 
was an indebtedness which there was no 
expectation of paying off. Out of a 
loan of £209,000, £100,000 was not to 
be paid until Fiji had more prosperous 
days ; but still there was £109,000 with- 
out any assurance that the revenue 
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would meet it. This position was almost 
unprecedented in the history of any 
Colony under British rule; and in order 
to raise a revenue there was introduced 
a principle so near to that of slavery, 
that a most careful consideration was 
called for before it was adopted. He 
had only risen to bring back the Com- 
mittee to the point from which they 
started. He supported the rejection of 
the Vote, because there was no satisfac- 
tory assurance upon which to form any 
expectations that the burden would be 
lightened. They had been told that 
having lent a sum of £100,000 they 
would not be called upon for further 
Votes. But, notwithstanding that as- 
surance, the Committee was now called 
on for this Vote, and probably would 
have to make larger Votes in future 
years. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 133: Majority 115.—(Div. List, 
No, 307.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL wished, before the 
Vote was agreed to, to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, how 
the Court was constituted which tried 
these 37 persons, some of whom were 
executed and others sentenced to long 
periods of imprisonment? He wished 
to know, whether these trials took place 
before juries, and whether any opportu- 
nity was afforded to the prisoners for 
obtaining evidence for their defence ? 
He also wished to know, how many hours 
or days the trial of these persons lasted, 
and also the class of persons who were 
witnesses, whether they were Natives, 
and whether they understood the obli- 
gations they entered into in giving testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 
not say what the witnesses understood. 
He presumed that they gave evidence 
in a proper manner, and that the Court 
was constituted in the regular way. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wanted to 
know what the “regular way” was. 
He complained that the hon. Member 
had not answered his Questions, and 
therefore he should repeat them. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
full information to be found in the 
Papers before the Committee. 


Mr. Rylands 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
find it there. The information was of 
the most meagre character. The Com- 
mittee was entitled to the fullest infor- 
mation, and he should, therefore, move 
to reduce the Vote by £29,000. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
inconvenience that would arise if Mo- 
tions were to be made without any ap- 

arent distinguishing characteristic from 

otions already made in Committee. 
The object of moving the reduction of a 
Vote was either to challenge the Vote 
entirely or to challenge a certain item 
in it; and it would not be in accordance 
with the practice of the Committee to 
submit a series of Motions, each of them 
raising the same issue which had been 
practically decided by Motions previously 
submitted to the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the matter 
to which he had directed attention was 
of a different nature from that on which 
the Committee had voted. He referred 
to the trial of certain Islanders, and the 
insufficiency of the information given 
with respect to those proceedings. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that an 
Amendment had been submitted to the 
Committee by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), and he 
was unable to see that this proposition 
raised a separate question. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would be 
glad to be guided by the judgment of 
the Chairman as to the reduction which 
he ought to propose. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was no 
part of his duty to do that. 

Mr. PARNELL proposed to reduce 
the Vote by £28,000. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
that was the same sort of Amendment, 
and therefore could not be put. 

Mr. PARNELL asked for further 
information as to the expenses of trying 
the savages mentioned in the Vote. He 
objected to them. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
given all the information he could, when 
the hon. Member was not present in the 
House. The item under which these 
expenses were inclyded amounted to 
over £13,000. 

Mr. PARNELL moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £13,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £39,532, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.”—(Mr, Parnell.) 


Str WILFRID, LAWSON asked 
whether further information could not 
be obtained by next Session ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had given 
all the information which the Govern- 
ment possessed, but he would endeavour 
to procure more by next Session. 

Mr. PARNELL upon that under- 
standing would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Gover- 
nors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL proposed 
to reduce the Vote by £25,000. He 
said that the information before them 
was very scanty. He feared that this 
was only the first instalment of the ex- 
penses of this annexation. He under- 
stood that the Government in the Colony 
had sweetened the operation of annexa- 
tion by the bribery of persons called 
‘‘winklers”” and land jobbers, and 
other Colonial adventurers who had an 
interest in the transaction. [‘‘ Oh, oh! 4 
This was an important question, an 
though late at night, and late in the 
Session, he would not be deterred by 
interruptions from having a fair dis- 
cussion upon it. He had the authority 
of a gentleman for saying that Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone was in great danger, 
and was 600 miles from any support 
whatever, with no communication behind 
except bullock roads. [‘‘ Name!” ] He 
was not at libertyto givethename; but we 
had taken upon ourselves great responsi- 
bilities, great dangers, and great diffi- 
culties. He held that the £25,000, of 


the sum of £100,000 should not be ap- 
aig to paying off the speculators who 

ad chosen to pay their money to this 
bankrupt State. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£75,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, 
and for the Salaries and Allowances of Gover- 
nors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, no payment 
would be made out of the Vote without 
due inquiry. All claims put forward 
against the Government would be 
rigorously investigated, and none would 
be acknowledged, unless it could be 
proved to have been fairly incurred. 
Of the total sum, £25,000 was required 
to pay the interest on the debt of the 
Colony ; a similar sum for the removal 
of the troops, and the other items of 
expenditure were all set out in the 
Papers which were before the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY supported the re- 
duction of the Vote, on the ground that 
£25,000 was the amount expended on 
the removal of the troops. He main- 
tained that they were not bound to put 
the Transvaal State in a better financial 
condition with respect to its creditors 
than it was before annexation. He be- 
lieved that they were embarking on an 
undertaking which would cost this 
country annually a considerable sum of 
money, and should like to have some 
information as tv the system of govern- 
ment which was to be established in the 
Transvaal State. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR stated, that 
everybody of his acquaintance who was 
connected with South Africa heartily 
approved the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of course expected 
the Colony to pay its own way in future; 
but they were bound to take special 
steps to meet the emergency which had 
arisen. In answer to the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), he could 
only say that the question of the future 
government of the State was receiving 
the anxious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that they were de- 
sirous to consult as far as possible local 
feeling. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK thought the 
Colonies in South Africa ought to have 
been invited to contribute to the expense 
of the annexation. 

Mr. PARNELLsaid, that he had never 
known of any case in which a Govern- 
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ment supplanting a preceding Govern- 
ment by force, as in the present case, 
refused to acknowledge the principal 
and interest of the debt due by the an- 
nexed territory. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 14; 
Noes 121: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 308.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved the rejec- 
tion of the whole Vote, contending that 
the policy of annexation as carried out 
by the Government was a mockery of a 
constitutional form. 

Mr. PARNELL spoke against the 
annexation of the Transvaal. 


Original Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 119; 
Noes 2: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 309.) 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, PACKET 
AND POST OFFICE SERVICES. 


(8.) £733,315, to complete the sum 
for the Customs Department. 

Mr. PARNELL objected to the system 
now in existence in the Customs, where, 
for example, in various ports through- 
out the country a sum of £13,000 was 
expended for collection, and the amount 
collected was only £3. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,338,850, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment.” 


Mr. BRUEN moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £84, to be saved by abolish- 
ing the Carlow district. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,338,766, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Inland Revenue Department.” 
—(Mr. Bruen.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Parneli 
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(10.) £2,511,461, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 

(11.) £525,877, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 

(12.) £823,814, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Telegraphs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


(13.) £5,969, Harbours, &c. under 
the Board of Trade. 

(14.) £16,000, Public Offices Site. 

(15.) £15,000, Clockmill Estate. 

(16.) £2,194, House of Lords Offices. 

(17.) £13,000, Privy Council Office 
and Subordinate Departments. 

(18.) £5,450, Prison Commissioners 
(England). 

(19.) £3,000, Learned Societies. 

(20.) £315, Arctic Expedition. 

(21.) £2,580, Board of Education 
(Scotland). 

(22.) £3,500, Commutation of Annui- 
ties, 

(23.) £126,689, Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Deficiency. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow . 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the ser- 
vice of the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, the sum of £14,938,668 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1875-6. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy 
Appropriation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1876, that the balances unexpended in 
respect ‘of certain Votes for Navy Services 
for the said year amounted to the sum of 
£82,888 0s. 8d. 

2. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of the said sum of £82,888 0s. 8d. 
to provide in part for the expenditure incurred 
in excess of certain other Votes for Navy Ser- 
vices for the said year. 

3. Resolved, That the said application be 
sanctioned. 

4. Resolved, That it appears by the Army 
Appropriation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1876, that the balances unexpended in 
respect of certain Votes for Army Services for 
the said year amounted to the sum of 
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£335,831 5s. 2d. and that the sum of 
£15,613 13s. 7d. has been realised in excess of 
the estimated Appropriations in aid; amount- 
ing together to the total sum of £351,444 18s. 9d. 

5. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £181,199 17s. out of the said 
total sum, to provide for the expenditure in- 
curred in excess of certain other Votes for Army 
Services for the said year. 

6. Resolved, That the said application be 
sanctioned. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 
House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 8th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Biris—First Reading— 

Colonial Stock* (189); Winter Assizes * 
190). 

Sond  esading--Metisentitics Board of Works 
(Money) * (183); Public Libraries Acts 
Amendment (No. 2) * (185). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived.—Destruc- 
tive Insects (188). 

Committee—Canal Boats * (176). 

Committee—Report—Prisons (Ireland) * (178.) 

Third Reading — Superannuation (Mercantile 
Marine Fund Officers)* (172); Treasury 
Chest Fund* (173); Building Societies Act 
(1874) Amendment * (163), and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS BILL.—(No. 188.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had to ask their 
Lordships to give a second reading to 
a short Bill entitled the Destructive In- 
sects Bill, which was rendered necessary 
by the fear entertained in the country 
that the Colorado beetle might make its 
appearance during the Recess, and if so, 
cause considerable devastation to the 
crops of the country. At the present 
moment, supposing it were to make its 
appearance, there was no power in the 
Privy Council to take any steps to pre- 
vent the spread of this most destructive 
insect. According to all reports the 
ravages which it committed could scarel 
be exaggerated. Fortunately, thoug 
we had not any experience up to the 
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present time of its powers of devastation, 
yet the experience of other countries led 
the Privy Council to think that it would 
be advisable for them to obtain power 
before Parliament was prorogued to 
deal with this insect, in case it should 
make its appearance in this country 
during the Recess. The Bill authorized 
the Privy Council to make such Orders 
as they might from time to time think 
expedient for preventing the introduc- 
tion into Great Britain of this insect, to 
prohibit or regulate the landing in Great 
Britain of potatoes, or of the stalks or 
leaves of potatoes, or other vegetable 
substance or article, the landing of which 
might appear likely to introduce it; and 
to direct or authorize the destruction of 
any such articles when landed. The 
Bill further authorized the Privy Council 
to make Orders to prevent the spread of 
the insect should it appear; they might 
authorize the removal or destruction of 
any crop or substance on which the in- 
sect might, at any state of its existence, 
be found, or by means of which it might 
seem likely to spread. They might im- 
pose penalties for offences against the 
Order; not exceeding £10 for any of- 
fence, recoverable with costs on sum- 
mary conviction, and applicable as under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869. Of course, the Bill provided that 
compensation should be paid for crops 
or other articles destroyed under the 
Order in Council; in the case of crops on 
which the insect in any stage of exist- 
ence was found, not to exceed one half the 
value of the crop; in every other case, 
not exceeeding three-fourths of the value. 
The local authorities under the proposed 
Act were the same as in the case of the 
Cattle Plague Regulations issued by the 
Privy Council. One important clause 
in the Bill made it punishable by fine 
for any person to keep, sell, or expose, 
or offer for sale, a living specimen of the 
Colorado beetle at any stage of its exist- 
ence; and this was the more necessary 
because, odd as it might appear, the 
Colorado beetle was advertized for sale 
in numerous newspapers of the day by 
persons who said they possessed speci- 
mens and were willing to sell them to 
those naturalists who took an interest in 
its appearance. Fearing that this prac- 
tice might lead to the propagation of the 
insect in various parts of the country, 
the Privy Council thought it absolutely 
necessary to introduce into this Bill a 
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clause punishing persons who. contra- 
vened the Act in that respect. The 
powers given to the Privy Council in 
England were given also to the Privy 
Council in Ireland, with certain neces- 
sary variations ; and it was also provided 
that the Orders made by the Privy 
Council under the Bill should be laid 
before Parliament within 10 days after 
the making thereof, if Parliament were 
then sitting ; if not, then within 10 days 
of the next meeting. Believing that 
this Bill was necessary, and that it was 
expedient they should at once deal with 
the question in this manner, he hoped 
their Lordships would give it a second 
reading. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*.”—( The Lord President.) 


Elementary Education— 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past Two o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wrair Issvep—For West- 
minster, v. William Henry Smith, esquire, 
First Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Surrty — [16th July] — Postponed Resolutions 

reported 19th July] considered—Resolutions 

[angus 7] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 5] reported. 

Pusiic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; Bills 
of Sale * [280]. 

Second Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[272], debate adjourned. 

Select Committee—Report —Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Atherton, &c.) * [265-279]. 

Committee—Public Health (Ireland) (7e-comm.) * 
[275]—Rx.P. 

Committee — Report — Summary Jurisdiction 
Amendment * [173-278]. 

one as amended—Public Record Office * 
[182]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Fisheries 
(Dynamite) * [273], and passed. 

Third Reading — Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, &.) * 
[263], and passed. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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QUESTIONS. 
—> Nor — 


INDIA—33. VICT., C. 3—THE BOMBAY 
CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADAM asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, with reference to 
the appointment of Natives to posts in 
the Civil Service under the Act 33 Vic., 
c. 3, s. 6, Whether any effect has been 
given to the Memorials recently pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State by cer- 
tain members of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, who joined the service prior to the 
passing of this Act; and, if not, whether 
the Secretary in Council will give such 
instructions to the Government of India 
and the Local Governments as may pre- 
vent the supersession of such officers in 
future, and remove the grievances of 
which they complain ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the present Government are not respon- 
sible for the passing of the Act under 
which Natives are appointed to posts in 
the Civil Service of India, nor do they 
feel bound to discuss whether or not it 
constitutes a grievance for members of 
the Civil Service. As it is the law, they 


do not feel justified in affixing to its pro- 
visions by a formal Order limitations 
not contained in the statute itself. At 
the same time, in carrying it out every 
consideration will be shown for the 
reasonable expectations of the members 


of the Civil Service. I may as well add 
that only recently the Secretary of 
State in Council has sanctioned various 
arrangements proposed by the Indian 
Government, having for their object the 
accelerated promotion of the Bombay 
Civil Service. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether he can inform 
the House what is the scheme of re- 
ligiousinstruction adopted by the London 
School Board in their Schools; how many 
children are under such instruction ; how 
many have been withdrawn by their 
parents; and whether pupil teachers 
have such instruction; and, whether 
other School Boards and Public Ele- 
mentary Schools generally, have adopted 
a systematic course of religious teaching ? 
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Viscount SANDON: Sir, my infor- 
mation on this subject, of which I have 
no official knowledge, is derived from a 
copy of the scheme placed in my hands 
by the London School Board when they 
invited me to deliver Mr. Peek’s noble 

rizes for proficiency in religious know- 
lodge which, I may remark in passing, 
have been invaluable to the children in 
the London board schools, by securing 
« thorough annual examination in know- 
ledge of the Bible and its teaching. 
Provision is made in the scheme for re- 
ligious teaching from the Bible, and the 
syllabus covers a large amount of Bible 
instruction ; it provides that the children 
should be acquainted with the history of 
many of the leading characters in Scrip- 
ture, should be familiar with the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, as well as 
with various portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and should learn by heart many 
passages of Scripture—to my mind a 
most valuable provision, it being, as far 
as my personal opinion goes, very im- 
portant that the memories of children 
should be stored with many such strik- 
ing passages, as guides to their future 
life. I am informed that only about one 
child in every thousand is withdrawn 
from this religious teaching, so we may 
say roughly that all the children in these 
schools in London receive it. Pupil 
teachers, to whom I think special atten- 
tion should be paid in these matters, also 
receive this teaching. As to the other 
school boards in the country, I believe, 
judging from Returns made to this 
House on the Motion of hon. Members, 
that many of the leading school boards 
have adopted a course of systematic re- 
ligious teaching from and of the Bible. 
A Return was moved for last week by 
the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
8. Lloyd), which will give the sylla- 
bus of religious teaching adopted by 
the school boards of London’ and of 
some eight of the leading towns of 
England. I cannot say whether the 
other public elementary schools — 
that is, the voluntary schools — have 
generally adopted a similar systematic 
course of teaching the Holy Scriptures, 
as I have not the information which the 
Parliamentary Returns give me respect- 
ing board schools. However, I hear so 


much of arrangements being made for 
regular inspection and examination by 
voluntary effort that I trust such may ge- 
nerally bethe case. If [may be allowed to 


Education Department— {Avavst 8, 1877} 
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express a personal opinion, I should sa: 
that systematic teaching is just as muc 
needed in the Bible, where it is taught 
at all, asin secular subjects ; and I trust 
that where parents desire such teaching 
it will be given systematically, that chil- 
dren will be taught by heart many lead- 
ing passages of Scripture, and that 
examinations will be instituted, as in the 
case of the London School Board. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMMITTEES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether there 
is any compulsion upon School Attend- 
ance Committees to appoint Local Com- 
mittees in each parish; and, whether 
the Education Department have given 
any instructions as to the composition of 
such Committees ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, School At- 
tendance Committees are not obliged to 
appoint local committees in each parish; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that, 
as far as my own opinion goes, it is very 
desirable that local committees should 
be appointed generally in each parish, 
or for a small group of contiguous 
parishes, to assist the School Attendance 
Committees by their local knowledge and 
their local influence. I am also of opi- 
nion that it is desirable that these local 
committees should represent the various 
classes in the place; and I venture to 
suggest that not only employers of labour 
and leading people in the locality, who 
take an interest in education, should be 
placed upon them, but that, where cir- 
cumstances permit, and suitable men 
are available, members of the labouring 
classes should also be chosen for these 
local committees, so as to enlist their co- 
operation in a matter in which they are 
primarily interested, and to obtain their 
assistance in working the law, by making 
them share the responsibility of its ad- 
ministration. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 
THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the De- 
partment which he represents in this 
House has taken any notice, given any 
instruction, or taken any action in refer- 
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ence to the recent disclosures of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of the Holy Cross 
in regard to its practices, and the publi- 
cations by which the members of the 
Society are governed ? 

Viscount SANDON: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will give Notice of his 
Question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—S0ia— 
SUPPLY [l6rx Juty].—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolutions [reported 19th 
July] considered. 


Resolutions again read, as follow :— 


(15.) ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £25,614, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Offices in Her 
Majesty’s General Register House, Edinburgh.” 

(17.) “That a sum, not exceeding £63,428, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, of 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges 
in Ireland.” 

(26.) “That a sum, not exceeding £97,391, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of 
Police, of the Police Courts, and of the Metro- 
politan Police Establishment of Dublin.” 


Fifteenth Resolution agreed to. 


Seventeenth Resolution. 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving to reduce 
the Vote by £5,000, the amount conse- 
quent on proceedings arising out of the 
suppression of the Amnesty Meeting in 
the Phonix Park, said, that the Park 
being under the control of the Board of 
Works, the Government desired to pre- 
vent the holding of the meeting, and 
induced the Board of Works to issue a 
notice prohibiting the meeting. The 
police authorities were communicated 
with, and they undertook to send a 
sufficient force of police to suppress the 
meeting. The item he desired to remit 
from the Vote had been incurred in 
defending certain actions brought in 
Dublin against the Government by per- 
sons who were injured by the police in 
the suppression of that meeting. Those 
who had called the meeting, believing 
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‘Sullivan, and other witnesses, who de- 
tailed what they saw of the proceedings 
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and that the Board of Works were acting 
ultra vires, disregarded the notice, and 
determined to hold the meeting accord- 
ing to the original announcement. 
Among those who were principally con- 
cerned in the conduct of the meeting 
were the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. P. J. Smyth), who 
occupied the position of chairman, and 
several other gentlemen well known in 
Irish politics. These gentlemen occu- 
cw @ position on the steps of the Wel- 
ington Monument, and the chairman 
had hardly proceeded for two minutes 
when a superintendent of police, accom- 
panied by an inspector, were seen forcing 
their way through the crowd, in order 
to get near the speakers. Fearing that 
they would meet with rude treatment 
from the crowd Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Smyth went down to meet the police 
officers, but at the same moment there 
was a sudden rush of people on the 
steps, and Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Smyth 
took the superintendent of police by the 
arms and escorted him through the 
crowd, the only assault he received being 
from a man who struck him in the face 
as he passed, and who was told by Mr. 
Sullivan that he was unworthy of the 
name of an Irishman for striking a 
defenceless man. Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Smyth then returned and resumed the 
proceedings, and almost immediately 
afterwards a rush of policemen, armed 
with batons, at once commenced a 
gross and brutal assault on the people 
there assembled. These policemen had 
not previously shown themselves, and 
they made their attack suddenly from 
the rear of the Monument. The result 
was that men, women, and children were 
indiscriminately assaulted. The men 
were beaten about the head with bitons, 
and, when knocked down, were kicked 
as they lay on the ground. The women 
and children were not struck with the 
bludgeons ; but in his evidence as a wit- 
ness when the matter was afterwards 
submitted to a Court of Law, Mr. Sulli- 
van stated that he saw some women and 
children knocked down and tripped up. 
The hon. Gentleman quoted at some 
ngth from the evidence given by Mr. 


on the occasion referred to.] The police 
charged round from the rear on these 





they were strictly within their rights, 
Mr. Whalley 


defenceless people, assaulted men, wo- 
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men, and children in an indiscriminate 
way, and even attacked the bandsmen 
who were coming to the meeting for a 
peaceful purpose, and broke their instru- 
ments. A young lady who had gone 
into the Park for half-an-hour’s walk 
before dinner was knocked down by the 
police at a spot several hundred yards 
distant from the place of meeting, and 
her head cut open, and, in fact, no one 
would venture to say that the police did 
not behave in a brutal and savage 
manner. After hundreds of persons had 
been kicked and knocked down with 
bludgeons, 20 or 30 of those who formed 
the meeting determined to pay the police 
in their own coin, and there was con- 
siderable stone-throwing and fighting 
going on throughout the evening. The 
Princess Louise was a guest at the Chief 
Secretary’s Lodge at the time, and the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) 
might have thought that he was paying a 
proper compliment to Royalty in al 
venting the meeting; but the place 
where the meeting was being held was 
fully half a mile from the Lodge, and if, 
as he had heard said, and with apparent 
reason, certain people thought the occa- 
sion was appropriate for a Juggernaut 
to Royalty, the idea was very completely 
earried out. For the dispersal of the 
meeting and all that followed the re- 
sponsibility devolved upon the Marquess 
of Hartington, against whom and the 
police several actions were brought, and 
in the first, which was by Mr. O’Byrne, 
who was in hospital for some time in 
consequence of injuries inflicted by the 
police, the jury found that the police 
had behaved brutally and the noble 
Lord had acted illegally ; but since that 
verdict was given the Government, who 
defended the action, took a technical 
objection which, after being argued in 
the Dublin Courts, was awaiting an 
appeal to the House of Lords ; and the 
guilty police retained their position, there 
having been no inquiry into their con- 
duct as described by the witnesses in the 
civil action. He did not suppose that 
the Board of Works in Ireland could 
claim any greater right over the Phoenix 
Park than he (Mr. Parnell) did over 
his own estate; and yet if he were to 
distribute a handbill warning people not 
to go through it on a particular day and 
left his gates open, as were the gates of 
the Phoenix Park, he would be answer- 
able for the consequences if he employed 
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police to use their bludgeons against 
those who disregarded his warning. 
The Court had decided against the 
right claimed by the Board, and also 
that, if the right existed, it was asserted 
with unnecessary violence. The protrac- 
tion of the legal proceedings did not 
justify the Government in ignoring the 
conduct of the police, for it was absurd 
to suppose that inquiry could influence 
the judgment of the House of Lords. 
Other actions were pending, and if the 
decision of the House of Lords was 
against the Government, it was to be 
hoped the resources of the Government 
would not be expended to obtain further 
delay by useless litigation ; but the pre- 
sent Government, which could occupy a 
judicial position, would become particeps 
criminis with the late Government if it 
tefused to investigate the conduct of the 
police. If it would promise to do so 
during the Recess he would withdraw 
the Amendment he now moved, that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£5,000. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed to leave out 
‘¢ £63,428,” and insert ‘ £58,428,”— 
(Mr. Parnell,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. LAW said, he had not intended 
to intervene, at all events thus early, in 
the debate; but the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) had so vehemently 
assailed the late Government for their 
conduct in connection with this unhappy 
affair, and had given the House what 
seemed to him (Mr. Law) tobe so incorrect 
ahistory of the case, that he thoughtit was 
but right to take the first opportunity of 
meeting the charges of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and at the same time endeavouring 
to correct his mistakes. The hon. Mem- 
ber had very confidently asserted that 
for the Phosnix Park riots of August, 
1871, and all the consequences that fol- 
lowed, the noble Lord the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (the Marquess of 
Hartington) was chiefly responsible; and 
had even suggested that what he de- 
scribed as a wholly unprovoked attack by 
the police upon peaceful citizens was dic- 
tated by a desire to get up, to repeat his 
words, a ‘“‘Juggernaut to Royalty.” As 
to the manner in which the noble Lord 
had been spoken of, he (Mr. Law) 
might well leave that to the judgment of 
the House, There was, indeed, something 
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comic in the charge of ‘imbecility’’ 
which the hon. Member had thus 
brought against his noble Friend. That 
charge, at least, he (Mr. Law) was 
certain needed no refutation there ; but 
the facts as to these unhappy riots and 
the litigation that ensued had been so 
erroneously represented on this, as well 
as former occasions, that it seemed to 
him (Mr. Law) desirable to place a more 
accurate statement before the House. 

He would remind hon. Members that 
at the end of July, 1871, the Prince of 
Wales and two other members of the 
Royal Family came over to Ireland, and 
remained for some days the guests of 
the Lord Lieutenant (Earl Spencer). 
The Corporation of Dublin had greeted 
them on their arrival with an Address of 
Welcome. They had visited the principal 
places of interest in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, and had been received with 
cordiality by the people wherever they 
appeared. There had been public ban- 
quets and public balls, agricultural and 
other shows, and, finally, a review of 
troops in the Phonix Park; and the 
Royal visit was just drawing pleasantly— 
and, he (Mr. Law) would venture to hope, 
regretfully—toaclose, when on Saturday, 
the 5th of August, there suddenly ap- 
peared in certain Dublin newspapers, 
and in placards posted through the city, 
an announcement from the Amnesty 
Association, that— 

‘“‘ A monster meeting on behalf of the political 
prisoners still confined in English dungeons 
would be held next day (Sunday) atthe Monument 
in the Phoenix Park ;” 
and calling on— 


‘‘Trishmen to assemble in the might of their 
thousands, and send forth their protest against 
the cruelty and prolonged incarceration of their 
brethren.” 


To this unexpected notice, the attention 
of the Lord Lieutenant was called that 
morning by the Under Secretary (Mr. 
Burke), who at the same time men- 
tioned that less than two years before— 
namely, in October, 1869—this Amnesty 
Association had applied to the Board of 
Works for permission to hold a similar 
meeting in the Park; but that on the 
Board, by direction of the Government, 
replying that such a meeting would not 
be allowed, there was no attempt to hold 
it. In fact, up to that time, no political 
meeting had ever been even attempted 
in the Phoonix Park. It was well-known 
to be under the legal control of the Com- 


Mr. Law 
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missioners of; Publie ‘Works, to whom, 
accordingly, this very Association ap- 
plied in 1869 for leave to hold a meeting, 
submitting at once when the permission 
was withheld; which, showed he sub- 
mitted that, at all. events, the members 
of the Amnesty Association were fully 
aware of the rights which the Board of 
Works possessed. Now, it would be 
recollected, that at this time the Royal 
party were still guests at the Vice-Regal 
Lodge, which is situated in the Park, at 
no very great distance fromthe Monument 
where the meeting was thus advertized 
to be held, under the direction of the 
very persons who had acknowledged the 
Board’s authority in 1869, but who now, 
without any fresh application to the 
Board, and notwithstanding their pre- 
vious express prohibition, suddenly an- 
nounced a monster meeting for the next 
day—the last day of the Royal visit—a 
meeting at which Irishmen were sum- 
moned to attend in the might of their 
thousands, not, it would be observed, to 
petition for the release of prisoners, but 
to ‘‘ protest” against their imprisonment. 
Well, the Lord Lieutenant told Mr. 
Burke he thought the threatened meet- 
ing ought to be prevented, if it could be 
legally prevented; and directed him to 
take the proper steps forthe purpose, pro- 
vided Lord Hartington, the Chief Secre- 
tary, agreed with him as to the propriety 
of preventing it. Mr. Burke went imme- 
diately to the Chief Secretary, and was 
told by him that if, as appeared to be the 
case, a similar meeting in the Park had 
been prevented in 1869, he saw no more 
reason why itshould be held therein 1871; 
on the contrary, that under the peculiar 
circumstances of the Prince’s visit, it was 
now even less desirable than before— 
and, in short, that he quite agreed with 
the Lord Lieutenant that it should be 
prevented if there were legal means for 
doing so; but that Mr. Burke had better 
see the Attorney General, and be guided 
by him. Mr. Burke then went to his 
office, and sent for the Attorney General 
and Colonel M‘Kerlie, the Commissioner 
of Public Works, who had special charge 
of the Pheonix Park. The Attorney 
General directed that the precedent of 
1869 should be substantially followed, 
and that as the Association’s letter, ask- 
ing for permission to hold a meeting in 
the Park, had then been answered by a 
letter refusing that permission and pro- 
hibiting any such meeting being held 
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there, ‘so now, if answer to the Associ- 
ation’s public notice, a counter-notice 
should be issued by the Board of Works, 
prohibiting the threatened meeting. 
Colonel M‘Kerlie undertook to see to 
this, but asked for the support and as- 
sistance of the police; and it was there- 
upon arranged that the requisite orders 
should be given to the police to sup- 
port the authority of the Board of Work 
and enforce the prohibition of the meet- 
ing, if the project should be persisted 
in. Accordingly, a notice was immie- 
diately issued by the Commissioners of 
Works, printed in the evening papers, 
and posted extensively through the 
city, stating that the meeting would not 
be permitted ; and—what he (Mr. Law) 
regarded as very important—that ‘“ in- 
structions had been given to the police 
to prevent it.” It was, indeed, the be- 
lief of the authorities that this prohi- 
bition by notice of the meeting being 
held in the Park would be acquiesced in, 
as the similar prohibition by letter had 
been in 1869. However, different coun- 
sels now unhappily prevailed. It was 
determined to hold the meeting in the 
Park—and thus test the authority of the 
Board of Works and the Government— 
and to hold it, too, the very next day, 
though there had been some 40 of such 
meetings already, which one would think 
might justify the delay of a week, or at 
least of a few days, tillthe Princes had left. 
But it would appear as if, with some of 
the authors of this meeting, the great 
object was to hold it whilst the Prince 
of Wales was on the spot, and almost in 
his very presence. To show the spirit 
of these politicians, he (Mr. Law) would 
read a few lines from an article which 
Mr. O’Byrne, the plaintiff in the prin- 
cipal action—the hero of the big Book, 
to which the hon. Member for Meath 
had so often referred—wrote in that 
Saturday’s Jrishman, of which he ‘was 
then editor. In this effusion, Mr. 
O’Byrne appealed to the masses to at- 
tend the next day in the Phenix Park 
in full force, declaring—to quote his 
words—that it was 

“intolerable that alien Princes should come 
here (to Ireland) in search of a welcome, while 


the Power they represent holds 50 Irish patriots 
in prison ;”’ 


and that it was 


“only the duty of the people to demonstrate 
that the patriots were om to their hearts 
than the Princes.” 


VOL. CCXXXYVI. [tH1rpD sERizs. } 
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Accordingly, at a special: meeting of the 
Committee of the Amnesty Association, 
held that Saturday evening, to consider 
the prohibitory notice of the Board of 
Works, and at which this amiable 
plaintiff, Mr. O’Byrne, attended, it was 
resolved to see it out with the autho- 
rities; and, in pursuance of that deci- 
sion, a further series of placards were 
printed and posted on Sunday morning, 
stating that the meeting would be held 
in the Park that day, as originally an- 
nounced. 

Now, he (Mr. Law) had stated the 
part, and the only part, which the Lord 
Lieutenant, the noble Lord the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, or Mr. 
Burke, the Under Secretary, took in the 
matter. They thought it undesirable 
that this meeting should be held in the 
Park, if it could be legally prevented. 
The Attorney General of the day advised 
that the Board of Works had a perfect 
rightto prohibitit; and the Board, accord- 
ingly, did prohibit it, by public notice. 
They had, he (Mr. Law) ventured to 
say, just as much legal right to forbid 
such a meeting being held at the Monu- 
ment, as they had to forbid its being 
held in that part of the Park which 
formed the pleasure grounds of the Vice- 
Regal Lodge, or, indeed, for that matter, 
in the Vice-Regal Lodge itself. Park, 
pleasure grounds, Lodge, and all, were 
alike by statute in their charge and under 
their legal control; and now a collision 
having occurred between the people who 
persisted in holding the meeting and the 
police who sought to prevent it, the 
principal question meant to be raised by 
this crop of actions was, whether the 
Members of the Executive Government 
in Ireland, giving a perfectly legal direc- 
tion—namely, to prevent such meeting— 
were to be held responsible for anything 
and everything—whether legal or ille- 
gal—that might, in fact, have been done 
by any policeman who happened to be so 
employed? He (Mr. Law) used the ex- 
pression ‘‘a crop of actions,” for there 
were 13 of them in all—as might be seen 
in the Return obtained by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt)—some including the Lord 
Lieutenant amongst the defendants, 
some including the noble Lord the then 
Chief Secretary, and Mr. Burke, and 
some selecting Mr. Burke alone to repre- 
sent the Executive; but all including 
Colonel Lake, and certain members of 
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the Metropolitan Police Force. Any of 
these actions, too, that he (Mr. Law) had 
had to deal with, were all brought by 
one attorney, himself a member of the 
Amnesty Association—as, indeed, was 
not unnatural, seeing that that body 
immediately issued an address, inviting 
all persons who had anything to com- 
plain of to communicate with the Com- 
mittee—intimating, however, that they 
meant first to try the Constitutional ques- 
tion involved before bringing personal 
charges against the police. 

Well, the Court, of course, stopped 
the action brought against the Lord 
Lieutenant. That was plainly unmain- 
tainable, just as if it had been brought 
against the Sovereign herself. Mr. 
O’Byrne’s case, however, against the 
Chief Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary, and Colonel Lake the Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, Superintendent 
Hawe, and Inspector Gorman, was pro- 
ceeded with. The Chief and Under Se- 
cretaries were examined and cross-ex- 
amined: sowerethe rest of the defendants, 
and several other officials. Every Paper 
and Minute connected with the case was 
produced. To quote the words of Mr. 
Baron Deasy, when giving judgment in 
the Court of Exchequer— 

“ The plaintiff had no reason to complain that 
any evidence had been withheld. Everything 
was laid bare to the Court and jury. The very 
penetralia of the Vice-Regal Lodge andthe Castle 
were submitted for their inspection. The mostin- 
timate and confidential communications between 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, and the Attorney General 
were stated most frankly and fully to the Judge 
and jury who tried the case.” 

This trial lasted 31 days. The Lord Chief 
Baron was at first disposed to direct 
a verdict for the noble Lord the then 
Chief Secretary; but ultimately, yielding 
to the spell of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), he allowed the case to go to the 
jury as against both the Chief and Under 
Secretaries, as wellasthe police—though, 
of course, he reserved liberty to the 
Court, in case there was a verdict against 
them, to change that into a verdict in 
their favour if he should have so di- 
rected. Well, a verdict was given 
against each of the defendants except In- 
spector Gorman; but the Court of Exche- 
quer, after full argument, set that aside, 
and entered a verdict for all the defend- 
ants ; holding, as to the noble Lord the 
then Chief Secretary and Mr, Burke the 
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Under , Secretary, that there was no 
shadow of a case against either of them ; 
andastoColonel Lakeand Mr. Hawe, that 
they wereentitled tohaveaverdict entered 
for them on the defences in which they 
relied on the omission to give three weeks’ 
previous notice of action as required by 
statute in such cases, thus rendering it 
unnecessary for the Court to consider 
the other issues involved. Finally, this 
decision of the Court of Exchequer, of 
which the late Lord Chief Baron who 
tried the case was then a member, had 
just been affirmed by the unanimous 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, consisting of the Judges of 
the two other Courts of Queen’s Bench 
and Common Pleas inIreland. And yet, 
in the face of all this, it had been just 
stated that the Court decided against the 
claim of the Board of Works to prevent 
meetings or other trespasses in the Park 
—decided that his noble Friend (Lord 
Hartington) had no right to act as he did 
—that was to say, to express the opinion 
he did—and that the police had been 
guilty of unnecessary violence. The truth 
was that so far as the decision of the 
whole body of the Irish Judges was 
concerned, it was the exact contrary of 
what was thus represented to the House. 

But it was said that the conduct 
of the police, at all events, had been 
condemned by a jury, whilst they had 
escaped the consequences by availing 
themselves of a technical defence. Well, 
it might be thought by some that the 
jury were in a rather condemnatory 
humour; holding even the Chief Se- 
eretary and Under Secretary and 
Colonel Lake, not one of whom was 
on the scene at all, as well as Mr. 
Hawe, who was there, to be all alike 
guilty of assaulting and beating the 
plaintiff. But the truth was that the 
verdict, as to the several defendants, 
was entered up by the learned Chief 
Baron as being, in his opinion, the 
result of answers to a long series of 
subtle questions with which he puzzled 
the jury, who piteously complained 
of their number; and that they were 
‘“‘twisted and turned in every way.” 
Some questions, indeed, the jury could 
not answer at all; whilst as to several 
of those they did manage to answer, 
they probably had no notion of what 
the legal effect of their answers would be. 
There were, however, two responses 
of the jury which ought to be borne 
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in mind in this discussion. One re- 
lated to the order given by the Execu- 
tive to prevent the meeting; and the 
other to the amount of force actually 
used by the police. As to the first, the 
jury declared that they never had any 
other idea in their minds, but that the 
meeting was meant to be prevented le- 
gally and quietly ; and, as to the use by 
the police of more force than was neces- 
sary to repel the assault on them, the 
answer was that they could not agree on 
the question of force at all. The House 
would see from this that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath was totally incorrect when 
he stated that the jury had found that 
the noble Lord the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had acted illegally; and, 
equally so, when he said they had found 
the police guilty of unnecessary violence. 
Now, hon. Members had heard, on this 
and former occasions, a narrative of how, 
on that 6th of August, 1871, the quiet 
people lawfully assembled at the Monu- 
ment, in the Phonix Park, had been 
suddenly attacked by Mr. Hawe and a 
body of police under his command, which 
he had kept till then ‘in ambush,” as 
was said. Of course, in the confusion 
of an actual riot each person involved 
will, generally speaking, only see and 
describe one part, and see perhaps a very 
small part of what was going on; and 
thus, as the witnesses almost all speak of 
different things, there was no great con- 
flict of evidence. But what were the facts 
as they appeared in the evidence of the 
police themselves; and which, in this 
respect, seemed to be substantially un- 
contradicted? Why, the story they told 
was this:—Colonel (now Sir Henry) 
Lake, having received the order from 
the Under Secretary to ‘‘take the ne- 
cessary steps to prevent the meeting 
being held in the Park, ” handed it over 
to one of his Superintendents, with, the 
marginal addition — ‘‘ See this carried 
out as quietly as possible.” On Sunday 
afternoon, Mr. Hawe, accompanied by 
Inspectors Gorman and Mulholland, went 
to the Park with a party of constables, 
whom they left at the Station close to 
the entrance gate, which was some dis- 
tance from the Monument, whilst they 
themselves walked up the main road to 
reconnoitre. Some cabs drove hastily 
up, ornamented with placards of the in- 
tended meeting, and out stepped the 
hon. and learned Gentlemen the Mem- 
bers for Westmeath and Louth (Mr. 
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P. J. Smyth and Mr. Sullivan), Mr. 
Nolan, the Secretary of the Amnesty 
Association, and Mr. O’Byrne, the plain- 
tiff. Seeing this, Mr. Hawe directed 
Gorman to go back to the gate and send 
for a number of constables who had 
been left at the Bridewell Lane Station, 
and he sent Mulholland immediately 
after to tell the police at the gate to 
take a position nearer the Monument. 
Meantime, the organizers of the meeting 
had reached the place appointed. The 
scattered groups of apparent loiterers or 
pleasure-seekers closed rapidly in, and 
the meeting being just about to com- 
mence, Hawe, with Mulholland, who had 
now rejoined him—these two alone, and 
unarmed—endeavoured to get up the 
steps at the base of the Monument, so 
as to reach the Chairman, for the pur- 
pose of remonstrating and, if possible, 
inducing him to hold the meeting some- 
where else. These two unarmed men, 
however, before they could effect their 
purpose, were—to use the words of the 
Lord Chief Justice—‘‘ hustled and as- 
saulted by the crowd,” and beaten down 
from the Monument to the ground. 
During this unjustifiable attack, poor 
Mulholland was caught and lifted off his 
feet by powerful arms, and whilst thus 
held aloft, with his legs drawn widely 
apart, was savagely kicked and injured 
in a way he (Mr. Law) forbore to state. 
Mr. Hawe, too, was seized by the legs, 
but the pressure of the assailants was 
so close that he managed to keep his 
feet. He was, however, severely beaten 
about the head and face ; his helmet was 
knocked off, and he owed his escape 
from further injury to the intervention 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Louth, who—just as all who 
knew him would expect, but not the 
less to his honour—rescued this defence- 
less man from the violence of the mob, 
crying out—‘‘ Shame! shame! Are you 
Irishmen to treat a man so, who is only 
doing his duty?” ‘Well, these police 
officers being thus violently driven off 
the excited crowd closed in again to 
make good their meeting ; but the party 
of constables having now come up to 
the place, Mr. Hawe directed them to 
stop the proceedings and clear the Monu- 
ment. This they did, though with some 
difficulty. The crowd then retired toa 
road just recently macadamized, and 
commenced a heavy fire of stones at the 
police, who, after many of them had 
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been severely injured, and, after repeated 
cries to Mr. Hawe, asking — ‘‘ Were 


they to be left there till they were all 
disabled ?”"—were at last allowed to 
drive the crowd out of the Park altoge- 
ther. As to the general character of 
the crowd, it might be estimated by this 
—that, when forced out of the Park, 
they first attacked some police at the 
King’s Bridge, and then passing up the 
Quays and, turning into Capel Street, 
they smashed the windows of Mr. Kerr 
and Messrs. Edmundson, both large and 
liberal employers of labour, the former 
being a gentleman who had expended 
his capital in developing the Belleek 
Potteries, on the banks of Lough Erne, 
and whose Dublin works had been visited 
a day or two before by the Prince of 
Wales. And these were the people who 
had been spoken of as the peaceful and 
respectable citizens of Dublin. He (Mr. 
Law) would rather say they were the 
disorderly roughs, who, of course, 
abounded in Dublin, as in other great 
cities. However, be that as it might, 
such was the story of the riots, as re- 
lated in the evidence of the police. 
But it would seem that during the latter 
part of the rioting in the Park, as well 
as in the earlier stage, when the crowd 
was being removed from the Monument, 
several persons were struck by the con- 
stables. Well, he (Mr. Law) was glad 
to find that though Mulholland was 
barbarously kicked, and several of the 
constables were severely injured by the 
showers of sharp-angled stones, none 
of the people were struck with any- 
thing worse than a policeman’s lighter 
baton. It was said, indeed, that of 
those who were thus struck, some 
were mere loiterers, or spectators, who 
had come simply to look on, and that 
he (Mr. Law) regretted to believe was 
the case. Such, however, he feared, 
was the constant result of melées of this 
kind; but not tomention some of the other 
plaintiffs, Mr. O’Byrne, at all events, 
could not be regarded as an innocent 
spectator. He was one of those who, 
knowing that the legal custodians of the 
Park had forbidden the meeting to be 
held there, and that the police were 
ordered to enforce that prohibition, de- 
termined to hold the meeting in defiance 
of Board of Works, police, and all other 
authorities, and gathered about them 
the crowd who enforced their constitu- 
tional views on Hawe and Mulholland 
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by the vigorous arguments he (Mr Law) 
had attempted to describe. There was no 
doubt that a jury, moved by the skilful 
eloquence of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Limerick, followed by a 
charge from the Lord Chief Baron of 
four days’ duration, answered certain 
questions in a way that his Lordship held 
to amount to a verdict for Mr. O’Byrne, 
and that they awarded him damages to 
the extent of £25, which by the way, 
was @ significantly small value to set on 
his injuries as detailed by himself; but, 
on the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that the judgment of Baron Fitz- 
gerald in the Court of Exchequer indi- 
cated something more than a doubt 
whether, under the circumstances, this 
meeting was not from the first an un- 
lawful assembly—to be dispersed by 
force. if necessary—and that the Lord 
Chief Justice the other day, in giving 
expression to the unanimous views of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, used even 
stronger language pointing in the same 
direction. It was, therefore, a mistake 
to treat the case of the police as one 
depending wholly on a technical defence. 
They rightly and properly—or, rather, 
their counsel for them—relied on the 
statutory provisions intended to meet 
such cases, and which required three 
weeks’ notice of action to be given—if 
for no other purpose, that, at least, 
inquiry might be instituted—and if the 
constable was found to be in the wrong, 
that amends might be made or offered. 
But behind this, which was a common 
defence that must have been anticipated, 
there remained the further question, on 
which, however, he (Mr. Law) offered 
no opinion, as to the illegality of the 
meeting from a criminal point of view ; 
having regard to its prohibition by the 
owners of the Park, and the combina- 
tion of trespassers ‘‘in the might of their 
thousands’ to overawe the authorities 
and the police, and commit their trespass 
in defiance of the law. The police also 
relied on the violence of the crowd as 
justifying their conduct on the ground 
of self-defence; and it was impossible 
to say what after a new trial the 
ultimate decision would have been on 
these important issues if all further 
inquiry had not been closed by the 
wilful and deliberate omission of the 
plaintiffs to give the requisite statu- 
tory notice. But it was said, why spend 
the public money in contesting these 
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several plaintiffs’ rights to damages? 
Well, the answer was, that the grounds 
on which the Chief Secretary and Under 
Secretary, and, it might be added, Sir 
Henry Lake, had been sued were such 
as could not be admitted, without ren- 
dering all government impossible. If 
they could be made liable for what they 
did, not only must Colonel Henderson 
be held answerable for any excess of 
force on the part of any constable whom 
he directly or indirectly sent on duty in 
any part of that Metropolis, but even the 
Minister at War, if he ever allowed a 
military force, under any emergency, to 
aid the Civil power, would be responsible 
for every irregularity or needless violence 
by any soldier so employed. Then, again, 
complaint was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, as before by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick, that the late Government pro- 
mised, when the litigation was over, to 
have an investigation into the part which 
the police took in this unhappy affair. 
Well, probably something of this kind 
was said. He (Mr. Law), indeed, knew 
that the police themselves earnestly and 
loudly called for an investigation, but 
were told that no inquiry could be held 
until these actions were disposed of; and 
therefore it was very probable that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick might have himself 
received a similar answer. But the 
question should be put to him and his 
friends of the Amnesty Association, 
when did they mean to let this litigation 
end and thus leave the ground clear 
for the desired inquiry? They were 
not satisfied with the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer against them four 
years ago. They appealed to the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, and had just 
got the decision of that Court against 
them too. Now, having got the decision 
of all the Irish Common Law Judges 
against them, they had appealed to the 
House of Lords. And yet they and their 
friends kept lustily crying out to the Go- 
vernment all the time—‘‘ Why don’t you 
stop this miserable litigation.’’ Not only 
that; but it must be added, that though 
the pointsin all these cases were the same, 
so that the decision in one ruled all the 
others, and although O’ Byrne’s case had 
been tried, and a conditional order made 
in November, 1872, to set aside the ver- 
dict, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick, in spite of 
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earnest remonstrance on the part of the 
defendants, who. insisted. that the trial 
of another case just then would be a 
useless waste of time and money, pre- 
vailed on the late Lord Chief Baron to 
take up and try the case of ‘‘ Frazer v. 
Burke,” which occupied 21 days, and 
added, as hon. Members would see by 
the Return, over £2,000 to the expendi- 
ture. 

Now, all this was deeply to be re- 
gretted. The unfortunate events of the 
5th of August, 1871, were a source of 
great pain to the Irish Government of 
that day. Some of the assembled 
people, and more, he (Mr. Law) be- 
lieved, of the police, were injured. 
Evil passions were excited; and the 
success of the last visit to Ireland of 
the Heir Apparent to the Throne was 
grievously marred. But he (Mr. Law) 
owned it appeared to him that if laying 
aside all legal technicalities on one side 
and the other, it was now to be consi- 
dered who were morally responsible for 
this unhappy affair, it would not be un- 
reasonable to say that those were chiefly 
to blame who, knowing perfectly well 
that the Park was by law under the 
control of the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and that the Board, to quote 
their letter of October, 1869, ‘‘ as guar- 
dians of the Park, would not permit any 
such meeting to be held there,’’ issued 
notices suddenly on the Saturday that a 
monster meeting would be held in it the 
next day, and though again expressly 
warned by the Board’s counter-notice 
that such meeting would not be per- 
mitted, and that the police would be 
there to prevent it, still persisted in 
carrying out their illegal design, orga- 
nized a trespass in foree—summoning 
the people to assemble in their thousands 
—and thus deliberately incurred the risk 
of a collision with the police, who they 
knew would oppose them. No doubt 
there were technical difficulties as to the 
use of force to remove large bodies of 
trespassers from either private grounds 
or what were called public parks. But 
the House was not now discussing— 
that, indeed, was not the place to discuss 
—technical points of law. In the view 
of common sense, a number of people 
who wilfully trespassed on the ground of 
others, on which they had been warned 
not so to trespass,and had been told that 
if they did attempt it the police would be 
called on to stop them, could not, whether 
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few or many, be listened to when they 
said—‘‘ We knew we had no right to be 
there; we were told by the owners that 
they would not permit our meeting, and 
that if we attempted to hold it the police 
would stop us; but our case is, that the 
constables, before they attempted to re- 
move us, did not ask each one of us to 
retire; and though we forcibly resisted 
them, we maintain they had no right to 
use force against us; and we ask the 
House of Commons to say we are entirely 
innocent and ill-used citizens—nay, more, 
that we are now entitled to insist that 
the police shall be censured, and, if pos- 
sible, even punished, for not allowing us 
to commit our trespass with impunity.” 
It was to be hoped that the House would 
see that this was far from being a case 
of police “atrocity,” in which innocent 
citizens were ‘‘ butchered,” to quote the 
extravagant language used on a former 
occasion by the hon. Member for Meath. 
Looking at it broadly, the people who 
composed that meeting were the real ag- 
gressors. They came in defiance of the 
law, and they attacked two unarmed 
policemen when trying simply to approach 
and remonstrate with their chairman. It 
could hardly be deemed wonderful that 
conduct like this produced an encounter 
between the people and the constables; 
and if using fists and feet, and firing 
volleys of stones themselves, some of 
them received blows from a policeman’s 
baton, it might, he (Mr. Law) ventured 
to think, be a question whether that was 
a transaction as to which the House 
need interfere. But, above all, he (Mr. 
Law) would appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Meath, and ask 
him calmly to consider whether it was 
on public grounds expedient or wise to 
revive the angry controversies and excited 
feelings of the past. It was of all things 
desirable that the relations between the 
people and the police should be relations 
of mutual confidence and goodwill. The 
animosities that arose from the Phoenix 
Park riots of August, 1871, had now 
happily cooled down and passed away; and 
though if his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Limerick or the Amnesty As- 
sociation, really thought they had a rea- 
sonable chance of inducing the House of 
Lords to reverse the decision of all the 
Common Law Judges of Ireland, they 
could not be blamed for proceeding with 
theirappeal, he(Mr. Law) would earnestly 
ask hon. Members of this House, at all 
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events, for the present, to let the matter 
be thus dealt with as one of law, and 
to avoid, if possible, re-kindling those 
fires of passion that had now, he (Mr. 
Law) trusted, died out in the breasts of 
all, whether people or police, who took 
part in this untoward affair six years 
ago. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY supported 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), whose 
only motive, he conceived, in bringing 
forward the question was simply to 
evoke from the Government and the 
House an expression of opinion against 
a repetition of the course pursued by 
the authorities on the occasion now in 
dispute. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just spoken (Mr. 
Law) had uttered the first expression of 
regret that had been heard in reference 
to the conduct of the police on the occa- 
sion referred to. If regret had been 
expressed at an earlier period, they 
would have heard less of the case, and 
the relations between the police and the 
people would be more satisfactory. He 
must say, on referring to the circum- 
stances of the case, he drew from them 
inferences totally different from those 
adduced by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he regretted to have 
heard from an Irish lawyer, that the 
people of Dublin had not a right to hold 
a public meeting in the Phoenix Park. 
No English lawyer could be found to 
make a similar assertion in respect of 
the people of London and the London 
Parks. The people had a right to meet 
to petition the Queen, and that was the 
sole object of the meeting, and he de- 
nied that the promoters of the meeting 
in Phoenix Park acted illegally or un- 
constitutionally; and, as long as the 
meeting was conducted with personal 
respect to Her Majesty and the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, it was the 
worst policy on the part of the authori- 
ties to interfere to prevent it. If the 
Prince of Wales had been present at 
that meeting, however much His Royal 
Highness might have dissented from the 
course which its promoters advocated, 
he would not have heard a single word 
of disrespect either to Her Majesty or 
to himself, or to any other Member of 
the Royal Family. The police attempted 
to disperse the meeting, and employed 
gross and unnecessary violence on men, 
women, and children, and it was not 
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until after they were driven away from 
the Monument that stones were thrown 
at the police. He thought it most im- 
portant that an inquiry into the whole 
affair should take place. Such an in- 
vestigation, if fairly conducted, would 
go a great way to satisfy the outraged 
feelings of the people of Ireland. The 
thanks of the House were due to the 
hon. Member for Meath for bringing 
the question forward, as the discussion 
would teach the people of Ireland not 
to submit to such treatment on the part 
of the police in future, and elicit, he 
hoped, an expression of regret from the 
Government as to the conduct of the 
police on the occasion now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was de- 
sirous of confining his observations to 
the direct Vote of this money, which 
was of great importance to the people 
of Ireland; but there were other cases 
in which the power of the Government 
to crush innocent persons by an un- 
limited command of money had been 
abused, and it was one of these instances 
he was about to refer to—the Tichborne 
case— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
before the House was whether a certain 
Resolution should be confirmed, and he 
must request the hon. Member to con- 
fine himself to that subject. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he intended to 
speak strictly on the question which 
arose as to the sum expended in the 
trials arising out of the Phoenix Park 
affair. He thought he was entitled to 
illustrate that case by reference to a 
still more flagrant one, in which the 
express orders of the House of Com- 
mons had been distinctly violated. It 
was only reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should give all the information 
possible how so large a sum of money 
had been expended, in order that the 
public might see how they exercised 
their powers—a procedure they had 
neither carried out in this case, nor in 
the prosecution to which he referred. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to address the 
House, but was called to Order by 

Mr. SPEAKER, who stated that the 
hon. Member, having seconded the Mo- 
tion, had no right to speak further on 
the subject. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that he had 
been for four years exceedingly reluctant 
to intervene in any debates on this mat- 
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ter. He had not been very sure how 
far he might freely do so with a good 
grace, inasmuch as he was one of the 
parties to the actions pending, and he 
should not like to subject himself to the 
charge of pleading on the floor of the 
House of Commons that which ought to 
be pleaded before the legal tribunals. 
But he must say that this was a very 
grave and important question, and he 
must contest altogether the version put 
before the House in some of the speeches 
defending the action of the Government. 
For his own part, he had no complaint 
to make of the spirit which animated the 
lucid and able speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen the Member for 
Derry county (Mr. Law). He believed 
that the right hon. and learned Member 
with his intimate knowledge of the facts, 
and engaged, as he was, throughout the 
whole case, had stated the matter as fairly 
as it was possible for anyone todo. On 
the other hand, he thought that the right 
hon. and learned Member would allow 
him to submit to the House his (Mr. 
Sullivan’s) own version of the affair. He 
would frankly admit that it would be 
difficult for him to be rigidly impartial 
on this subject. In the first place, he 
would say that it was highly calculated 
to prejudice the House and public opi- 
nion out-of-doors in England when this 
case was introduced with the flourish 
that the demonstration was intended to 
do something to the Heir Apparent to 
the Throne. It was true that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was in 
Dublin at the time. He had come to 
Ireland at a time when strong feeling 
existed in reference to the detention of 
the political prisoners. The official 
courtiers were surrounding him with 
everything that was pleasant, and taking 
everything that he should know away 
from him except what the courtiers 
might deem fit to put before a Royal 
person. It occurred to those who had 
charge of the Amnesty movement that 
at such a moment it would be exceed- 
ingly wise, and would have a good effect, 
if a peaceable, orderly, and respectful 
meeting were held in some large public 
place in the City, in which an Address to 
Her Majesty might be agreed upon and 
duly presented. There was in the South 
of Dublin a site which would not cost 
money, and that was Harold’s Cross 
Green, where an Amnesty meeting had 
previously been held; but the promoters 
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of the meeting stated, that inasmuch as 
Harold’s Cross Green was fringed with 
a lot of public-houses, where some of 
the persons attending their previous 
meeting had gone in and taken more of 
what was called refreshment than was 
conducive to the good order of the meet- 
ing, it was decided that the close neigh- 
bourhood of the public-houses would 
have a very bad effect, that some one 
might go into them and help the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget by 
consuming alcoholic liquors, and might 
come out uttering cries and exclamations 
against the Queen and the Royal Family, 
and thus turn the whole character of the 
meeting into an evilintent. They had 
held another meeting at Phibsborough 
Fields; but these fields had to be paid 
for, and the Amnesty Association was 
not an association in the possession of 
funds ; indeed, as a matter of fact, it 
was owing a considerable sum of money 
to several people. Why should they 
not, it was asked, assert, as the people 
of London had successfully asserted, the 
right of meeting peaceably in their own 
Park? -His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Derry had almost 
laughed at the idea of the people having 
any right in the Park. He would tell 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that it was the people’s Park, held by 
the Crown for the people, held by the 
Crown fo~ the nation, and in that sense 
it was the people’s Park. His right hon. 
and learned Friend had told the House 
that the people of Dublin might as well 
go into his drawing-room. For his own 
part, he contested that doctrine on the 
floor of the House of Commons. He 
disputed it—he hardly dare say as a 
lawyer—but he firmly disputed it as a 
Member of that House and as a citizen 
—that the public Parks of this country 
were the private property of the public 
authorities, in the same sense that the 
right hon. and learned Member’s own 
drawing room was his private property. 
He repudiated the doctrine, and he said 
that it was unworthy of being put for- 
ward in the House of Commons. What 
would the people of London say to any 
Member of the House who had been a 
Member of the Government and who 
rose to assert that they had no more 
right to enter Hyde Park than his own 
drawing room ? There was once a Home 
Secretary (Mr. Walpole) who thought 
something very like that; but the Go- 
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vernment did not attempt to enlighten 
the people of London in the same 
way as the people of Ireland were 
enlightened on that point. The people 
of Dublin’ had seen this question 
tried in London, and asserted with a 
strong hand, and successfully, by the 
people of London. Nevertheless, the 
people of Dublin decided to avoid the 
extremity of conflict which the people of 
London so successfully pursued, because 
when it was decided to hold this meet- 
ing every contingency was discussed. 
It was resolved that if the Government 
put the police on the ground to prevent 
the meeting, they would present them- 
selves and try the matter out. Every 
possible contingency was discussed by 
the promoters, who were determined not 
to hold an armed conflict with the Go- 
vernment, because there were soldiers— 
horse, foot, and artillery—ready to be 
broughtup, andno oneimagined that they 
were lunatic enough to try it by force of 
arms. His right hon. and learned Friend 
said that they went there in defiance of 
the proclamation. It was quite possible 
that they did; but they went in defiance 
of the proclamation because it was an 
illegal document put forward with un- 
bearable pretensions. They went in 
order to lawfully try that point, and if a 
hand had been put upon their shoulders 
they would have walked peaceably 
away, first of all giving the names of all 
those concerned in the matter, so as to 
have proper and legal proof. Did the 
Government go for this purpose? No; 
the Government went with the law of 
the strong hand to beat down with 
bludgeons the people who had peaceably 
assembled there. Why did they not 
come tothe chairman of that meeting 
and take his name, and he would have 
held himself responsible. He was not 
then a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, but he was ready to give his 
name, and the promoters were quite 
ready to take their fair share of respon- 
sibility on their shoulders. Would not 
that have been the course adopted in 
England? On the threshold of the 
whole case there was underlying the 
Phoenix Park conflict this conviction in 
the minds of the Irish Members — 
namely, that when they came to Eng- 
land they saw the British Constitution, 
with its noble liberties and with the 
rights of the people respected; and 
when they looked to their own country 
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they saw something more like the con- 
stitution of Bulgaria than the British 
Constitution:' He was in that House 
when there was| a threat to march 
100,000: men ‘into’ Palace Yard in the 
interest of a prisoner in one of the gaolsof 
the country. The threat of the marching 
of 100,000 men was attempted to be car- 
ried out; and, with other hon. Members 
of the House, he went out to see the 
seene, and he never before so largely 
admired the Government which the 
people of England had over them as he 
did on that night. He admired the 
kindly, temperate, judicious spirit in 
which that menacing assembly was met. 
He saw—although they knew it was 
forbidden for 100 people to approach 
within a certain distance of that House 
—30,000 people surrounding the gates. 
He marched through that vast mass, and 
he saw from 50,000 to'60,000—some said 
only 40,000—people and he saw bodies 
of police, with their kindliness, forbear- 
ance, and good temper, and they brought 
to his mind the bloody scenes which he 
saw in the Phoonix Park. He felt that 
the police here regarded the people as 
friends. There was a sort of paternal 
feeling which, he said, did honour to 
the Government that evening. But had 
1,000 people attempted to go up to Dublin 
Castle they would have been cut down 
with sabres, and blood would have 
flowed in rivers, because in Ireland a 
different spirit animated the Adminis- 
tration, and the police were taught to 
regard the people as the foes of order, 
and the moment they asked for anything 
they were to be put down as mutineers, 
and no particle of kindly feeling was to 
be extended to them. What took place 
on the occasion in question? He went 
in a cab to the place of meeting. There 
had been about 30 Amnesty meetings 
held previously which he had not at- 
tended; but when they had decided 
peaceably, and, he thought, properly, to 
contest the public right to enter the 
Park, he resolved to go, and not to 
shrink from the responsibility of ap- 
pearing in a Law Court to try out the 
question as to the fair usage of the 
Park. They ——— the Park-gate 
and expected to be stopped in their cab 
and have their names taken down, in 
which case they would have turned back. 
There they thought the whole thing 
would have ended, but there was no 
sign of a policeman. They proceeded 
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through the Park and went to the place 
of meeting, but still there were no police- 
men in sight. The people assembled 
peaceably in some thousands, and he and 
others ascended the steps, but still there 
was no appearance of the police. Where 
were the policemen? Some said—he 
would not use the words—that they were 
in ambush. They were quickly on 
hand, for he saw Inspector Hawe make 
his way through the crowd in a way 
that no inspector would attempt to push 
his way through a crowd in England, 
for he rudely and violently pushed the 
people, and exhibited such a want of 
tact and temper that what happened 
afterwards was inevitable. They were 
determined to avoid a rough conflict 
with the police authorities, and he went 
down to Inspector Hawe and asked him 
if there was anything that he could do 
for him. The people closed in, and 
whilst someone struck the inspector his 
helmet was knocked off, and hands were 
raised to strike the man. He was an- 
gered at the attempt to strike a defence- 
less man who had trusted to the honour 
of the meeting as a protection, and the 
only man who raised his hands he him- 
self struck, and called the man a cow- 
ardly ruffian to hit a defenceless man. 
He then desisted, and the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth) and 
himself bowed the inspector out of the 
crowd. They resumed the meeting, and 
it was proceeding peaceably when they 
saw a body of police coming towards the 
crowd, then consisting not only of thou- 
sands of men, but of hundreds of women 
and little children in their Sunday attire. 
The police surrounded them in a strate- 
gic manner, and prevented all escape, 
and they began striking with their blud- 
geons indiscriminately all around them. 
He saw them draw blood with their 
biudgeons from men who were attempt- 
ing to escape, and this was done before 
a single stone was thrown. Afterwards 
the people rushed to the road, which 
was some distance off, and seized stones, 
and then commenced a scene which he 
heartily condemned. But up to this 
time not a stone had been thrown, and 
the only act of violence was that which 
he saw offered to Mr. Hawe. As to the 
cowardly and brutal treatment of the other 
inspector, Mr. Mulholland, he considered 
it most disgraceful, and his arm would 
certainly have been raised to prevent it 


if he had known what was going on. 
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His right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Derry had laid stress upon 
the fact that this meeting was close to, 
or in hearing of, the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Lodge, where the Prince of Wales was 
at the time; but it was more than a mile 
from where the Prince was, and it could 
not be seen for the intervening trees. 
There was no doubt that in view of his 
being in the City they desired to make 
the ery for mercy—a respectful appeal 
that the political prisoners should not be 
kept in prison. But they were not to 
try a peaceable assembly by what ap- 
peared of its intentions in a newspaper. 
What answer could the police make to 
the cowardly treatment of Mr. Fraser, 
who was well known to them, and had 
been 21 years on the Dublin Press? Mr. 
Fraser was kicked by the police on the 
face, and was struck with their blud- 
geons. Did he go to insult the Prince 
of Wales? The answer to all this was 
—that the police and the authorities lost 
their heads. He would not impute that 
anyone designed butchery and violence ; 
but he did say, that since the inception 
of the proceedings down to the end of 
them, the whole blame morally rested 
upon the head of the Government. Why 
should they prevent the meeting? The 
same parties said that they would re- 
turn when all the tumult was over, and 
they would peaceably assert their rights 
to hold meetings there. If it was wrong 
on the 6th of August, why was not it 
wrong on the 6th of September? If the 
authorities had been in the right, they 
would have prevented the second meet- 
ing. But it was too glaring a thing 
that Phoenix Park, under almost identi- 
cal laws—Crown Parks—held for the 
people and the nation, should not be 
used by the people of Ireland, while the 
people of London could go to the Re- 
formers’ Tree any day they choose, and 
hold a meeting without let or hindrance. 
He had presided at meetings in the 
Phoenix Park, and he remembered thai 
when the police suggested to the tempe- 
rance societies the particular points of 
the Park that they might and might not 
meet in, the temperance societies said 
that they would hold their meetings just 
where they chose. It was said, what 
was the value of this discussion ? Well, 
the case was pending. It was, unfortu- 
nately, pending; but he thought long 
ago the case would have been with- 
drawn if the Government had offered 
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what it was bound to offer soon—a fait 
inquiry, an inquiry not in the sense of 
one person being judge in his own cause, 
but a fair and just inquiry, with a reso- 
lution avoiding technicalities, that justice 
and reparation should be done. If an 
olive branch had been held out, he was 
very confident it would have been met 
on the other side. They sued four years 
for peace, and litigation was expensive ; 
but it did not take the Government four 
years to get £10,000, and it might take 
the Amnesty people that time to get the 
money to go on with their case. What 
did they ask now? Was the Govern- 
ment prepared to say that they would 
grant a thorough inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and upon the facts of that inquiry 
were they disposed, as far as it might 
be practicable, to say what ought to be 
done should be done. Then there would 
come some good out of the inquiry. He 
wanted to know, if such a thing had 
taken place in England, would four years 
have elapsed without knowing why the 
people’s blood was spilt? No, certainly 
not—no excuse; and, in his opinion, 
such a scene would have been impossible 
in this country. He would say nothing 
which was personal to himself, but he 
was violently used. He would not com- 
plain of being treated like the rest of 
the people if he went into a riot. The 
policeman could not discrimate; but 
when he was on the ground and being 
kicked, a police officer came up andsaid— 
‘* That is Mr. A. M. Sullivan; get off.’ 
And instantly they ceased to molest him. 
He believed that if he went into a riot- 
ous or unlawful assembly he was bound 
to take the consequences. He did not 
make any complaint. He went there, 
but he might be the plaintiff or defen- 
dant in an action, but he never thought 
of having to assert his rights against a 
body armed with bludgeons. It was 
argued that this was a case of preven- 
tion, when in reality it was a case of 
bloody dispersion. He would fain hope 
that, though years had passed over, the 
Government would think it was never 
too late tomend. He had often thought 
that it was a deplorable thing that blood 
should have been shed; but he had 
also felt that that blood had purchased 
the freedom of that Park, not in a lawless 
way, but in a peaceable way. And true 
it was that from that day to this—since 
then, but never previously—public meet- 
ings had been held, and he believed, 
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but for the assertion of the rights, even 
in the way in which it had happened, 
it would have been refused to them to 
have the use of the Park. Lastly, as to 
the stone-throwing and the riots in the 
streets. Execrable work followed. The 
roughs in the city, on hearing that a 
riot was proceeding, came to the scene, 
and they went through some of the by- 
streets and committed gross and abo- 
minable outrages on peaceable citizens. 
About that he could say that they viewed 
it with the utmost reprobation and ab- 
horrence. But let not what happened 
after the assault of the police be taken 
as an excuse of what the police did. 
They might as well say that they were 
justified in doing on the Saturday 
something because of what happened on 
the Sunday, or the day afterwards. No 
doubt his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson) would make a most excellent 
and vigorous statement, so as to make 
the ‘‘ worse appear the better reason,” 
when a sense of duty impelled him to 
it; but he (Mr. Sullivan) would suggest 
to him that it would be well to rise 
above such petty legal technicalities, 
that they ought not to be treated in 
that House as if they were a special 
jury ; and he hoped that his right hon. 
and learned Friend would treat it in the 
broad and comprehensive and generous 
spirit in which conflicts between citizens 
and the authorities should be treated. If 
met in that spirit good would come of 
the discussion ; but if not, then it would 
only be said that there was one law for 
Hyde Park and another for the Phoenix 
Park. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he did 
not regret the discussion which had 
taken place, because he thought it de- 
sirable that the exaggerated statements 
which had been made respecting the 
matter should be canvassed. He re- 
gretted that this occurrence should have 
taken place, and that any individual 
should have received an injury, but he 
included in that regret those members 
of the police force who had been seriously 
injured on the occasion in question. It 
appeared from the statement of the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth that the 
people generally wished to assert the 
legality of the meeting; but the hon. 
and learned Member had admitted that 
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was one of the participators in the 
meeting. He was, no doubt, most 
anxious to give an impartial and true 
account; but still it was not possible for 
the hon. and learned Member to rise 
above the ordinary weaknesses of hu- 
manity. He was cross-examined at the 
trial, and was the plaintiff in one of 
the actions, and therefore his speech 
was to be received with caution. These 
parties said that they went to assert 
the law, and was not it reasonable that 
they should be asked to abide by the 
law? ‘They gave the Government no 
notice until the day before the meet- 
ing that they intended to challenge the 
law; and when they were warned that it 
would be prevented by the police, they 
then announced that it was desirable 
that it should proceed. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it would have 
been better if they had adopted some 
other method of determining their legal 
right. A collision occurred between the 
crowd and the police, and certain per- 
sons were injured. Instead of proceed- 
ing in the ordinary way to obtain 
damages against those who inflicted the 
injuries, they tried to turn the matter 
into a great State prosecution, and pro- 
ceeded against 13 persons, including the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the Com- 
missioners of Police; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth himself out- 
heroded Herod by choosing-as his de- 
fendant not the Chief Secretary, but 
the Lord Lieutenant. That showed no 
desire to quietly assert a legal right, 
and no desire to get damages for in- 
juries unduly inflicted, but to magnify 
the proceeding as against the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Down to Inspector Hawe the 
whole matter had been investigated 
before the tribunals of Ireland. A trial, 
which lasted 31 days, was heard before 
the Lord Chief Baron, who, if he had 
any leaning at all, had a leaning in 
favour of the humbler members of the 
community. The Chief Baron, yielding 
to the appeal of the hon.‘and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), allowed 
the case, against his own judgment, to 
go to the jury. Now, if the case were 
one of high-handed oppression, such as 
it was represented to be, would not the 


| jury, instead of awarding £25 only, have 


measured the damages by thousands ? 
The Court of Exchequer decided that 
the case never should have gone to a jury 


he was not an impartial witness, for he | at all, and set aside the verdict. If the 
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parties had then appealed to the Govern- 
ment, and said—‘‘ We will not proceed 
any further with law, but we ask you to 
investigate the case from another point 
of view,” such an appeal might have been 
listened to; but, instead of taking that 
course, they allowed four years to elapse 
before submitting the case to the Exche- 
quer Chamber. Again, the law was de- 
cided in favour of the defendants; but 
Mr. O’Byrne, one of the plaintiffs, was 
not satisfied, and had appealed to the 
House of Lords. The litigation was still 
going on; and, under thosecircumstances, 
he did not see that the Motion was rele- 
vant to the Vote under discussion, which 
was simply to ask for money to pay for 
the defence of the actions brought on by 
the participators in the Phonix Park 
affair. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Law) had given a statement which 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
admitted to be fair, and full, and accu- 
rate; and he hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) would be 
satisfied with that discussion, and allow 
the Vote to be taken without further 
delay. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
had no desire to detain the House, and 
should not have risen, but that he had 
some special knowledge of the circum- 
stances of this case. He happened to 
be the military officer in command of the 
troops which were held in reserve, and 
who, if the collision which was feared 
had happened, would have been used 
against the people. He took it upon 
himself, in the exercise of his military 
authority, to withhold the use of the 
troops on that occasion, and he had every 
reason to believe that by so acting he 
had averted the shedding of blood and 
the loss of human life which would 
otherwise have occurred. He thought, 
from his own knowledge, that the ani- 
madversions on the conduct of the Go- 
vernment were entirely without warrant ; 
that the noble Lord the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was blameless; and that 
if there was any blame attachable to 
any one for this transaction, it rested on 
the police, who had exceeded their duty. 
The Executive Government were some- 
what to blame for having deferred until 
the eve of this meeting their decision 
that it should not take place. If they 
had given earlier notice that it was pro- 
hibited, it would probably not have been 
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insisted on. There could be no stronger 
opponent than he was of the demand for 
Home Rule, and when his hon. Friends 
representing Irish constituencies had 
asked for the release of the political 
prisoners, he had felt it his duty to 
resist their appeal. Therefore, it gave 
him great pleasure to be able to say that 
in this matter he thought they were en- 
tirely in the right. The constitutional 
lesson to be derived from this case was, 
that. the Executive in Ireland should 
take the utmost care to prevent their 
subordinate agents from exceeding their 
authority. The police had now their 
authority to put down a legitimate 
public meeting ‘in such a way as they 
dare not do in England, and the lesson 
that the Government ought to derive 
from the discussion was, that they should 
not take any different action in these 
matters in Ireland from what they did 
in England. It was intolerable a Gen- 
tleman like the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth, who during the short 
time he had been in the House had 
gained the universal esteem of its Mem- 
bers, should have been subjected to the 
risk of any violence while attending a 
perfectly open and public meeting in a 
place where he and others had a perfect 
right to assemble. 

Dr. KENEALY: Mr. Speaker,—I 
rise to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell). From 
what I have heard in this debate, I have 
formed the opinion that the conduct of 
the late Ministry in this matter was 
wholly indefensible, and I regret that 
their Successors stand up for proceed- 
ings which are, in truth, wholly without 
excuse. The case is as simple as it well 
can be. Let me present it to the House 
in the plainest manner. The people of 
Dublin have a park, which is their own 
absolute property. It is regulated by 
a Board of Works, whose only authority 
is to keep the park in order—an autho- 
rity analogous to that of Ranger of one 
of our own public parks. But it has no 
title whatever to deprive the people of 
that which is theirs by common law and 
inalienable right. The people of Dublin 
are as much entitled to hold a public 
meeting in the Phoenix Park as the peo- 
ple of Taian are in Hyde Park; and 
as nobody now disputes their authority 
in this metropolis, so no one ought to 
dispute it in Dublin. Well, the citizens 
of Dublin called a meeting for a certain 
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Sunday in Phoenix Park. Dublin Castle, 
which ought to have known, and pro- 
bably did know from its Legal Advisers 
that this meeting was perfectly lawful, 
resolved, nevertheless, that it should not 
be held. They gave notice to the pro- 
moters of the meeting that they would 
prevent it. The promoters, relying upon 
their right and upon the law, held the 
meeting in a place where it could cause 
annoyance to no one. Dublin Castle 
sent out its policemen, armed with 
bludgeons, who attacked and wounded 
men, women, and children, and seriously 
injured persons who were doing no 
harm, but who went as reporters, spec- 
tators, and the like. This outrageous 
attack was followed by subsequent riots, 
ending in the death by violence of 
several persons. Some of the persons 
who had been bludgeoned by the police, 
brought actions against them and others 
for damages. There is a statute which 
requires three weeks’ or a month’s 
notice of action to policemen. This 
statute was not passed in the interests 
of justice; but rather to defeat justice 
by protecting wrongdoers. It appears 
that, for some reason, this notice of 
action had not been given. At the trial 
the whole of the merits were on the side 
of the plaintiffs, and only this miserable 
technicality on the other side. The 
counsel for the Castle having no real 
defence, insisted upon this flaw. The 
Chief Baron, however, sent the case to 
the jury, and those gentlemen gave one of 
the plaintiffs a verdict for £25. They 
had been called a ‘‘ condemnatory jury,” 
by way of reproach. In my judgment 
they were not so; the moderation of 
their verdict refuted the idea. Dublin 
Castle, since then, had followed the 
plaintiff through many Courts of Law 
upon this wretched technicality, which 
was as dishonest a plea as that of the 
Statute of Limitations to resist a just 
debt. It was the duty of Dublin Castle 
to have settled the cases without further 
litigation ; for wrongs had been inflicted 
by its officers without even a colour of 
law upon their side. But the Castle 
resisted, and the case was spun out for 
years at an immense cost. It appeared, 
indeed, that two out of its counsel had 
received in fees upwards of £2,000. 
And now what did Her Majesty’s 
Ministers do? They call upon the 
country to pay the cost of these out- 
rageous and indefensible defences. This 
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is not right; and I again express my 
sorrow that they should have done so. 
Their proper course was to say to those 
defendants—‘‘ Your cause was illegal ; 
your conduct was worse; your law has 
no excuse for it; and, as you have done 
all these things, it is proper that you 
should pay for them out of your own 
pockets, and not at the public expense.” 
As they have not done this, I give my 
voice and my vote against them on this 
matter, and shall vote with the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not sur- 
prised at the tone adopted by the right 
hon. and learned Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Law), in speaking of consti- 
tutional rights, for during an experience 
of nine years in that House he had 
never heard any constitutional doctrine 
laid down by an Irish Attorney General 
save in a cringing and craven spirit. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
blamed the hon. Member for Meath for 
speaking of this transaction as a ‘‘ Jug- 
gernaut to Royalty; but he (Mr. 
Callan) had been present in that House 
when the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth) had spoken of that 
transaction as an ‘‘attempted massacre,” 
and no objection*had been taken to his 
language. He (Mr. Callan) could safely 
place that passage, as the testimony of 
one who was present, against the state- 
ment of the ex-Whig Attorney General, 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry. The hon. Member for 
Westmeath had offered to give his own 
name and that of his companions to the 
police, before a blow was struck, and he 
had also stated that he was willing to 
dissolve the meeting, if he had been 
allowed to address a few words to the 
people, but he was not allowed to do so. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry had said that the action of 
the police was in self-defence against a 
disorderly and lawless mob ; but he (Mr. 
Callan) could cite, on the other hand, 
the testimony of an able reporter on 
the Dublin Press, who was injured on 
the occasion. This gentleman, who was 
on the staff of The Freeman’s Journal, 
had, in some evidence he had given, 
stated distinctly that he was assaulted 
and knocked down more than once, while 
standing quietly, and without giving any 
provocation whatever. After citing at 
some length from the evidence of this 
gentleman, a Mr. Fraser, who, he said, 
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success of the defendants on a mere 


consequence of the injuries he had re- | technicality was put forward as a de- 


ceived, the hon. Gentleman asked the 
Chief Secretary to consider whether some 
compensation should not be given to him. 
It was true that he had received £100 
damages for the injury he had received, 
in an action which he had brought; but 
let them contrast that miserable sum with 
the large sums which were paid by the 
Crown to the counsel to resist his claim. 
And he must now appeal to the Govern- 
ment to consider his case, assuring them 
that by doing an act of justice in it 
they would do much to extinguish 
what remained of the ill feeling which 
had been occasioned by this unhappy 
occurrence. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the Go- 
vernment had responded fairly to the 
moderate demand which had been made 
upon them, they would not only have 
prevented the time of the House from 
being wasted, but would have given the 
Irish people reason to entertain a some- 
what improved feeling towards them. 
It was admitted that a gross outrage 
had been committed on popular rights 
on the occasion in question. Every 
attempt made to diminish the responsi- 
bility of the authoritfes, or extenuate 
the atrocity of their acts, had been of 
such a paltry character that it was diffi- 
cult to restrain the terms which should 
be used to characterize those attempts 
within the limits of Parliamentary lan- 
guage. The idea that a peaceful meet- 
ing of citizens, supposed to enjoy the 
rights of British citizens, should be set 
upon and bludgeoned in this inhuman 
manner, merely because a Member of the 
Royal Family was a mile off, was a pre- 
tension which had only to be mentioned 
in order to be received with a feeling 
which he did not wish to refer to more 
particularly. Meetings often of a violent 
character were held in Hyde Park, much 
nearer the Queen’s residence, and it had 
never occurred to any Member of any 
Government to justify their dispersion 
on the ground that they were held near 
a Royal palace. He could not think that 
it made any difference that the meeting 
in the Phoenix Park was held in favour 
of the amnesty of the political prisoners. 
But, notwithstanding the wrong that 
had been done, all redress was year after 
year refused, and so far from any ex- 
pression of regret being offered by the 
Government for what had happened, the 
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fence of their conduct. Such repeated 
and persistent evasion of the just claims 
brought against the Government was 
only calculated to deepen the distrust 
with which the Government was re- 
garded, and was certainly not calculated 
to increase the respect of the Irish people 
for the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons. The manner in which the Motion 
had been received, and the whole con- 
duct of the Government was only an 
illustration of the well-known fact that 
in Ireland successive Administrations, 
from whichever side they came, united 
the meanness of evasion to the grossness 
of arbitrary authority. No doubt the 
Government would be successful in the 
division which was about to be taken; 
but the practice of calling in the obe- 
dient English and Scotch Followers 
of the Government, in order to sup- 
port them in refusing the just de- 
mands of the people of Ireland, was a 
means of promoting the disruption of 
the Empire, and one which in the long 
run would be found more efficacious 
than any which had ever entered the 
head of the most revolutionary opponent 
of the Government. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£63,428’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
14; Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 310.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


Twenty-sixth Resolution. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he intended to 
take a division on the Vote, in order to 
mark his sense of the conduct of the 
Government in refusing to listen to the 
appeals that had been addressed to them 
from all sides of the House, to show some 
sense of the occurrence that had taken 
place five years ago. They had been 
asked to take into consideration the case 
of the unfortunate reporter, Fraser, who 
had been ruined for life, but they had 
made no response. They had been 
asked, whether if the actions which had 
been brought were stopped, they would 
inquire into the conduct of the police. 
But, again, to this they had returned no 
response. It really seemed that they 
were still to be treated in Ireland as 
they had been hitherto, and that peace- 
able public meetings were to be inter- 
rupted by the police without provocation 
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or justification, and that the victims to 
lice violence were to get no redress. 
t had been proved in the most unques- 
tionable way, and on the most uncon- 
trovertible evidence, that the meeting in 
question was — peaceful until it 
was attacked by the police, and that if 
some stones were afterwards thrown, this 
was only done in retaliation for the vio- 
lence which the police began. As the 
Government would give no pledge that 
conduct of this kind should not be re- 
peated, he would, to mark his sense of 
their conduct, move that the Vote should 
be reduced by £250. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that the Phoonix Park meet- 
ing was lawfully held, that it was im- 
properly interfered with by the police, 
and that the police were therefore re- 
sponsible for what had taken place. 
The plaintiffs in the actions which had 
been brought against the police having 
been defeated by a mere teehnicality, 
that House should interfere to do justice 
to the victims of police misconduct. 


Amendment prepoess to leave out 
‘* £97,391,” and insert ‘‘ £97,141,”— 
(Mr. Parnell, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that but for 
the innate humanity of an English officer 
in command of the troops on the occasion 
of this meeting, a grave outrage might 
have been converted into a deplorable 
massacre. That they now had on the 
authority of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock), 
who was in command of the troops, 
which, but for his self-command, might 
have been launched against the people. 
That being so, they must hold the Go- 
vernment responsible not only for what 
they did, but for what might have hap- 
pened. This revelation, which had been 
made for the first time in Parliament 
that day by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber in question, quite justified the hon. 
Member for Meath in calling upon the 
House to mark its sense of the transac- 
tion in question. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£97,391’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
15: Majority 99.—(Div. List, No. 311.) 


Resolution agreed to, 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Bill to’ apply a sum, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, to the service of the year ending the 
thirty-first day of March, One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rates, 
Mr, Cuancettor of the Excurquer, and Sir 
Witt Dyke. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. BENTINOK gave Notice, that on 
the second reading of the Bill, he should 
call attention to the state of affairs under 
which Parliament was about to be pro- 
rogued, with special reference to the 
note addressed by the Foreign Secretary 
to the Russian Ambassador on the 6th 
of May last. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—[Brt 272.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Bill comprised several Acts, and amongst 
them one relating to Ireland. Many 
Committees had, year after year, sat and 
considered the Acts, and made Reports, 
recommending alterations; but the Go- 
vernment failed to act on the recom- 
mendations of those Committees, and 
consequently nothing was done. It was 
promised that the Corrupt Practices Acts 
should be amended in the last Session ; 
but, as in previous years, the promise 
made by the Government was not kept. 
True, a Bill was brought in, but it was 
abandoned. Another Bill was brought 
in, but that also was not proceeded with. 
The House of Commons was now called 
upon to renew those Acts. He sub- 
mitted that the Reports of the Com- 
mittees should be acted upon, and he 
hoped that in the next Session a Bill 
would be brought in early to amend the 
Acts, and that it would be passed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Committees, and of the promise 
made by the Goverhment, he brought 
in a Bill to amend the Acts; but owing 
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to the pressure of other Parliamentary 
Business, it was felt that it could not be 
passed, and it was withdrawn. All he 
could say was, that the Government 
would, early in the next Session, bring 
in a Bill to alter and amend the Acts; 
and with regard to the Corrupt Practices 
at Elections Act, he ventured to say 
there was no question which called more 
for amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the Go- 
vernment had never put the Bill on the 
Paper in a position that would enable it 
to pass. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, a Se- 
lect Committee had sat on this Bill last 
year, and if the Government had paid 
proper respect to the Report of that and 
other Committees, the Acts would have 
been amended. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON submitted that 
this was a subject which deserved the 
most serious attention of the Govern- 
ment. He had submitted a Motion, 
based almost entirely on the considera- 
tion of the constitution of the tribunal 
for the trial of Parliamentary elections, 
proposing that all Election Petitions 
should be tried by two, instead of one 
Election Judge. He hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would re-consider 
the matter with a view to the formation 
of a more satisfactory tribunal. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question would 
have to be dealt with next Session, and 
he hoped a measure would be brought 
forward which would meet with the ap- 
proval of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not 
know, and he did not care, whether he 
should be deemed guilty of obstruction 
in the course he was about to take. He 
proposed to move, as soon as he had 
concluded his remarks, the Adjournment 
of the Debate, and he should state his 
reasons for doing so. They had heard 
no doubt of Continuance Bills for renew- 
ing bad laws and bad measures. The 
first example that was given was rather 
a notable one. In the first year of this 
Parliament, a Continuance Bill was 
brought forward by the Government for 
the purpose of renewing the Coercion 
Laws of Ireland. The Government 
brought it forward in the usual matter- 
of-fact way in which they brought for- 
ward all Coercion Bills—a matter-of-fact 
method which they had shown in the 
present case. Some hon. Members for 
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Ireland ‘objected’ to' the ' summary way 
in which this Bill, renewing—amongst 
other laws,. the Coercion. Laws, was 
sought to be passed ; and, they fought 
the Government sd successfully that the 
Government undertook that these laws 
should only be renewed for one year. 
Unfortunately, ‘the Government un- 
warned by that experience, now pro- 

osed to renew a number of bad laws 
or Ireland—laws that they had them- 
selves repeatedly admitted required alte- 
ration and amendment, and which every 
one admitted to be out of date—in the 
same matter-of-fact and slipshod fashion. 
He would direct. the attention of the 
House to such of the Acts as concerned 
Ireland. It would have been much more 
satisfactory if the Chief Secretary had 
given some information as to the inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to 
these Irish Acts. Proposing them for 
one year seemed to be an ‘evidence of 
the sensibility of the Government to the 
fact that these Acts required amendment; 
if not, he should imagine that they would 
have continued then for a longer period 
than one year. He maintained that there 
should be some opportunity afforded of 
discussing these Acts. If the Irish Chief 
Secretary persisted in continuing from 
year to year a number of objectionable 
Acts, he must expect that a great amount 
of time would be wasted in discussing 
these Acts. Referring to the 5th and 
6th of William IV., which concerned the 
manufactures of the North of Ireland, 
there were a number of differences con- 
nected with this question which required 
far more time to settle than the Legisla- 
ture had at its disposal—matters of diffi- 
culty between employers and employed. 
He did not know what were the provi- 
sions of the English Acts in reference to 
the power of the employers, or whether 
a master tailor, for instance, would be 
able to obtain a warrant for the arrest 
of an employee who detained his pro- 
perty. He hoped if the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate was agreed 
to, they would have an opportunity of 
looking into the bearing of the subject. 
Section 32 appeared to be aggressive 
towards the workmen, and he thought 
it ought not to be retained. [ Laughter, | 
Hon. Members might laugh ; but it was 
a matter which concerned Ireland closely. 
An opportunity would be afforded at 
some future time to set him right, if he 
was wrong, 








€41 Education (Scotland). 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND—BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY, who had a Motion 
on the Paper, asking for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill for altering the Prayer Book, 
by substituting for the word ‘“‘ priest ”’ 
the word ‘minister,’ said, he would 
withdraw it, as he understood the Govern- 
ment would not agree to it. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wurrwet1, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Law relating to Bills of 
Sale, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wurrwett, 
Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Monx, 
and Mr, Riprey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 280.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th August, 1877. 


MINUTES] — Serzecr Commirres — Third 
Report—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod [No. 191]. 

Pusiic Bitits — First Reading — Fraudulent 
Debtors (192); Fisheries (Dynamite) 

193). 


Second Reading—County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) * (177); Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Ireland) * (180); Police (Expenses) Act 
Continuance * (167) ; Colonial Stock * (189). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived—Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) * (179) ; East India Loan * 
(166) ; Prisons (Scotland) * (184). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Winter Assizes * (190), and passed. 
Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * (183); Public Libraries 

Acts Amendment (No. 2) * (185). 

Report—Canal Boats * (176). 

Third Reading—Prisons (Ireland) * (178); De- 
structive Insects * (188), and passed. 


FRAUDULENT DEBTORS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR rose to 

present a Bill for the punishment of 
Fraudulent Debtors, and to which he 
asked their Lordships to give a first read- 
ing. The Bill was intended to be a supple- 
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mentary measure to the Bankruptcy Bill 
which had gone down from their Lord- 
ships’ House, but which, in consequence 
of the pressure of other Business, had 
been stopped in its progress through the 
House of Commons. Of course, he had 
no idea that any progress beyond the 
first reading in their Lordships’ House 
could be made this Session with the Bill 
which he was now about to lay on the 
Table, but he wished to lay it on the 
Table in order that it might be con- 
sidered by the country during the Recess. 


Petitions. 


Bill for the punishment of Fraudulent 
Debtors, and for other purposes, pre- 
sented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ; read 1*. 
(No. 192.) 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
PETITIONS. 


Tae Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH pre- 
sented a large number of Petitions from 
Bodies and places in Scotland on the 
subject of the Scotch Education Act. 
The noble Duke said, that these Peti- 
tions were all very similar in tone, and 
their general prayer was that a perma- 
nent Board of Education might be 
established in Scotland in connection 
with the Board of Education in London. 
The Petitioners urged their prayer more 
especially on the ground that the stan- 
dard of education in Scotland, in their 
opinion, had been lowered, instead of 
raised by the present Code. They did 
not deny that some special subjects, such 
as elementary instruction in Botany or 
other particular branches of science had 
been introduced ; but. they did not con- 
sider that the higher branches of educa- 
tion had met with that encouragement 
that they ought to have met with. Scotch 
gentlemen and farmers complained very 
bitterly that the present education in 
pave schools did not include the 

igher branches, such as Latin and 
mathematics. As their Lordships were 
aware, it was the habit of boys in Scot- 
land to go to the Universities at a much 
earlier age than in England, and for- 
merly they were enabled to acquire in 
the parochial schools all the instruction 
in Latin and mathematics which they 
required. They attributed the change, 
to a considerable extent, to the fact that 
it. was more profitable to the school- 
master to return a great number of chil- 
dren in the lower branch of purely 
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elementary education, than ‘to devote 
their time and attention to the higher 
subjects of classics and mathematics. 
This was not the feeling of a few, or of 
a Party on one side or the other, but it 
was almost universal in: Scotland, and 
instead of becoming lessened, gathered 
strength daily. Indeed, it must be a 
pretty strong indication of their feeling 
upon the standard of education when they 
found among the Petitions sent to their 
Lordships so many Petitions from school- 
masters in Scotland, who themselves 
considered that it had been unnecessarily 
and unwisely lowered. He hoped his 
noble Friend the Lord President would 
take the matter into consideration. The 
Government seemed to forget that in 
England elementary education had not 
been furnished to the people till recently ; 
but in Scotland the case was quite dif- 
ferent, because there an excellent system 
of education had been furnished for up- 
wards of 200 years in parochial schools. 
It might be said that the children could 
go to secondary schools; but in Scotland 
few of them existed, except in large 
towns; and the children of parents who 
resided in the pastoral and agricultural 
districts required good instruction quite 
as much as the children who lived in 
cities or large towns. There weremany 
places where the inhabitants complained 
most bitterly of the loss they had sus- 
tained by not being able to obtain for 
their children that superior instruction 
in the parochial schools which they had 
afforded for the last 250 years, and they 
prayed their Lordships’ serious attention 
to the subject. This was, indeed, no 
light matter, and he himself saw the 
necessity of remedying the evil, and he 
sincerely hoped that by the few words 
he had said he would have drawn his 
noble Friend’s attention to it. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that as his noble Friend 
had so pointedly alluded to him, and 
asked his attention to the Petitions he 
had presented, he should be wanting in 
that respect he felt for him if he did not 
rise and acknowledge the appeal that he 
had made. At the same time, while 
admitting, as he did, the immense im- 
portance of the subject to which his noble 
Friend had alluded, he could not alto- 
gether agree with the conclusions at 
which he had arrived. He knew the 
question had excited considerable dis- 
cussion and controversy in Scotland ; but 
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he believed that, on the whole, the 
education given in the parochial schools 
of Scotland was not inferior to that 
afforded in former years. If he had 
been aware that the subject was going 
to be brought forward, and that his 
noble Friend was about to enter into 
details, he should have been prepared to 
give him a more complete answer to his 
appeal than he could do at the present 
time. He thought that if his noble 
Friend would read the Report which had 
been issued by the Scotch Commission 
of Council on Education, he would see 
in it figures and information which 
would induce him to modify some of 
the statements he had made. He would 
remind the noble Duke that the general 
subject of education, not alone in Scot- 
land, but also in England and Ireland, 
was of such magnitude and importance 
that it never could be absent from the 
minds of any Government; and Her 
Majesty’s present Government had shown 
their desire to deal with the question by 
the Acts they had passed or were still 
considering. He would assure the noble 
Duke that the subject of education in 
Scotland would receive the highest con- 
sideration at their hands. 


Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(no. 179.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD OHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, it affected the consti- 
tution of the Sheriff Courts of Scotland. 
The Bill consisted of two parts—the 
first of which was applicable to the 
appointment and tenure of office of the 
Sheriff Substitute, and the second re- 
garded the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff Courts. With regard to 
the first part, the Sheriffs Substitute 
were at present appointed by the Sheriff, 
by whom they were also removable; but 
the persons appointed must be certified 
by the Lord President of the Court of 
Session and the Lord Justice Clerk as 
competent for the duties of the office. 
It was proposed that in future the ap- 
pointment of the Sheriffs Substitute 
should be transferred to the Secretary of 
State, and that he should also be em- 
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powered to remove them; but that they 
should only be appointed on the condi- 
tion that a report should be made by the 
Lord President and the Lord Justice 
Clerk of their fitness. As to the Pro- 
curators Fiscal, at present they were 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasure 
of the Sheriff. It was proposed that the 
Sheriff should retain the appointment, 
but subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, and that they might be 
removed in the same way as the Sheriffs 
Substitute was now removed. With re- 
gard to the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Court, at present the Sheriff 
Courts in Scotland had only jurisdiction 
as to movable, and not with respect to 
heritable, property. Originally it was 
intended by this Bill to give them juris- 
diction over heritable property to the 
annual value of £20; can while the 
Bill was passing through the other 
House, that jurisdiction was extended 
to £50 or £100 of capital value; but 
this being a large extension of the juris- 
diction, it was coupled with the right on 
the part of the defender of removing the 
cause to the Court of Session. Guarded 
in that way, he thought their Lordships 
would be of opinion that the measure 
was one of which they could approve. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived; and Bill to 
be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for Consideration of 
Commons Amendments, read. 


Commons’ Amendments considered. 


Tne Eart or CARNARVON, in 
moving that the Commons’ Amend- 
ments in this Bill be considered, said 
he thought it was desirable he should 
make a few observations on the long 
Paper of Amendments which had come 
up with this Bill from the Commons; 
though, at the same time, he did not 
intend to ask their Lordships to disagree 
with any of them. The Amendments 
seemed to resolve themselves into several 
classes. There were omissions from the 
Bill as it left their Lordships’ House. 
Those omissions were for the most part 
matters of detail. Then there were 
additions of certain financial clauses 
which it had not been thought right 
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to insert in their Lordships’ House. 
Again, there were additions which 
might be described as comparatively 
unimportant additions of detail; and, 
lastly, there were some four or five 
Amendments of considerable importance. 
To the latter class only he need address 
himself. The first clause to which he 
would cali attention was Clause 10. It 
provided for what was called the consti- 
tution of the Privy Council. In South 
Africa the Privy Council meant what it 
meant in other British Colonies—not a 
body constituted as was the Privy Council 
in this country, but rather an Executive 
Council, or Cabinet of the day. He 
could not help thinking that there must 
have been some misapprehension with 
respect to the Amendments made in that 
clause. Under the clause as it originally 
stood, it was provided that the persons 
who were to be Members of the Privy 
Council should be from time to time 
summoned and chosen by the Governor 
General from among the Members of the 
Union Parliament—that direction indi- 
eating clearly, as he should have 
thought, that the Members were to be 
taken from the Parliament and from the 
majority, and consequently persons who 
had the confidence of that body. The 
words ‘from among the Members of 
the Union Parliament” had been struck 
out in the other House. He regretted 
the omission—not that he thought that 
it affected the substance of the Bill in 
the slightest degree; but he would point 
out that the Members of the South 
African Cabinet would be chosen just as 
the Members of the Canadian Cabinet 
were chosen—from among those Mem- 
bers of the Parliament who had the con- 
fidence of that Parliament; so that the 
clause as altered did not indicate any de- 
parture from the principle of self-go- 
vernment as understood by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but would be strictly 
in accordance with those principles. The 
second point to which he desired to call 
attention was a very important one in 
itself. Clause 25 dealt with the con- 
stitution of the House of Assembly. 
To that clause had been added this 
Proviso— 


‘‘ Provided always that in the apportionment 
of members, and in the determination of the 
qualifications of electors and members, provi- 
sion shall be made for the due representation of 
of the Natives in the Union Parliament and in 
the Provincial Councils in such a manner as 
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shall be deemed by Her Majesty to be without 
danger to the stability of the Government.” 
He thought that in the Bill as it origi- 
nally stood the Native question, as it was 
called, had been sufficiently provided 
for ; but though, no doubt, the subject 
was one of great difficulty and delicacy, 
he himself entertained no apprehension 
with respect to it; and, as the Amend- 
ment only gave expression to views 
which he had long-held, at the same 
time that it indicated the greatest confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Colonial Office, he should be the last 
person to make any objection to the ad- 
dition of such a Proviso as this. He 
thought it most desirable on every 
ground that, if practicable, the Natives 
should find some representation in one 
or both the branches of the Legislature. 
There had been among them a singular 
growth of wealth and a singular growth 
of intelligence ; but as between different 
parts of the country that progress had 
been very unequal, so that among the 
Natives there was to be found the 
greatest barbarism and a high standard 
of intelligence. Therefore, the question 
how far you could give effect to the 
principle of introducing a Native ele- 
ment into the Colonial Legislature would 
be in this, as in the other Colonies, a 
question of great difficulty. The pre- 
cedents were few, and he could not say 
that they indicated so complete a success 
as might be desired. The only case 
which he could call to mind of the latter 
character was that of New Zealand, 
where four Members were returned by 
the whole of the Maories to serve in 
in Parliament. That had succeeded 
fairly; but he doubted if the success 
was more than fair. Then there was 
the case of Fiji; but there the Natives, 
instead of forming part of the Legisla- 
ture had been made, in the persons of 
their Chiefs, magistrates to administer 
justice amongst various tribes, and so 
far as it had gone that experiment had 
been attended with success. At the 
Cape the Natives enjoyed the franchise 
equally with the Colonists; and he said 
now, as he had said before, that the 
— pursued at tho Cape was a wise, 
umane, and liberal policy, and had 
produced the fruits it deserved. In 
Natal, where the Government laboured 
under exceptional difficulties, the White 
population being immensely out-num- 
bered by the Natives, there was no 
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representation of the Natives, except by 
means of an arrangement come to 
between the Colonial Government and 
the Chiefs of tribes. He saw no reason 
why the Cape should make any altera- 
tion in its present system; and, as 
regarded Natal, he hoped the Natives 
would be gradually raised in the ca- 
pacity of exercising the franchise as 
time went on. He _ believed, how- 
ever, that in respect of the Cape, or the 
Transvaal, or Natal there could not be a 
rigid rule; the rule must be elastic, so 
as to be adapted to the different cireum- 
stances of the various Colonies at various 
eras. There must be a gradual exercise 
of the franchise by the Natives as the 
Colony itself increased in wealth and 
intelligence. He, for one, therefore 
heartily accepted the addition to the 
clause, inasmuch as it embodied very 
much his own views and was, moreover, 
an improvement to the measure. The 
45th clause referred to the Provincial 
Councils. As the Bill stood, it provided 
that they should consist of one Chamber. 
The Colonial Office thought that was the 
wisest course. At the same time the 
Cape, as was well known, had two 
Chambers, and he saw no objection, 
providing the requisite materials could 
be obtained, why the South Africa 
Colonies should not have two Chambers 
in the Provincial Councils, In Clause 
61, it was provided that the Queen, by 
Order in Council, might authorize the 
Governor of the Cape or of Natal to 
annex to either of those Colonies the 
outlying districts. The words “or of 
Natal’? had been struck out of the 
clause. He had no objection to raise to 
that Amendment; but he wished to 
point out that the provision in the clause 
had been introduced with reference to 
Griqualand and the Transvaal. As to 
the former, the question did not arise, 
because a Bill had already passed 
through the Cape Legislature for the 
annexation of Griqualand ; but as to the 
Transvaal, there would be a possibility, 
if the clause passed as it was, of the 
annexation of that territory to Natal. 
Where no representative institutions 
had been given, he apprehended that 
the power rested with the Crown of an- 
nexing, if it thought it desirable that 
annexation should take place. He was 
far from saying that it was desirable to 
annex the Transvaal to Natal—there 
were primd facie reasons for which it 
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would seem desirable. Geographically, 
they were connected with each other ; 
their dangers were the same, for the 
Zulu kingdom overshadowed both ; and, 
lastly, the population of both were of the 
same race. In addition to those reasons 
there would be political advantages in 
the annexation, both parties consenting ; 
and, provided that consent were signified 
before representative institutions were 
given to the Transvaal, then he held 
that it would be within the power of the 
Crown to annex it to Natal. He did 
not, however, wish to be understood as 
expressing an opinion that in all the 
circumstances such an annexation would 
be desirable, and he had no objection to 
the adoption of the Amendment made 
by the Commons. The other House 
had added to the Bill, after Clause 61, 
a Proviso that the powers conferred on 
the Crown with reference to the first 
establishment of the Union, should not 
be exercised after the 1st of August, 
1882—which Proviso limited the opera- 
tion of the Bill to five years. The Bill 
itself was a permissive Bill. Very great 
powers, he acknowledged, were given 
to the Crown under the Bill; and when 
the proposal was made to him by a right 
hon. Gentleman that at the end of five 
years Parliament should have an oppor- 
tunity of re-considering the whole ques- 
tion, he frankly confessed his concur- 
rence in the proposal. Then in the 
Commons, Clause 4 of the Bill had been 
omitted. It provided that in the event 
of the admission into the Union of the 
Orange Free State or the South African 
Republic, all persons at the time resi- 
dent and enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship within the State and Republic 
respectively, and not being already 
British subjects, should be declared 
naturalized subjects of the Queen. The 
Under Secretary for the Oolonies had 
consented to the omission of that clause, 
because as all those resident within the 
Province would become ipso facto British 
subjects; it was thought that serious 
objections might be raised by foreigners 
against compulsory naturalization. Com- 
pulsory naturalization might place 
foreigners—Germans and others—in a 
difficulty. Again, hitherto in our Colo- 
nies naturalization was confined to the 
Colony itself, and such a clause would 
confer a superior kind of naturalization 
to that given by a Colony. He thought, 
therefore, there was good reason for 
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omitting the clause. So much for 
the Commons’ Amendments to the Bill. 
Now, a word as to the Transvaal. Up 
to the date of their latest advices, the state 
of things was gradually settling down. 
The rebellious Chief Secocoeni had sub- 
mitted ; the Zulu King had retired; the 
Queen’s authority was now received 
with hearty enthusiasm in an unbroken 
line from one end of the territory to the 
other; and Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
was welcomed in every part of the coun- 
try without one dissentient voice. It 
was only a short time since the annexa- 
tion had been effected ; but so far as one 
could judge by the events which had 
occurred since then, the measure ap- 
peared to be justified by results. There 
were in this country at this time two 
delegates who had come here to lay 
before the Government the case of the 
defunct Republic; and though he did 
not exactly know the sources of their 
authority, he had thought it right to 
listen to whatever arguments they could 
put forward. He told them frankly, on 
the part of the Government, that so far 
as any reversal of policy it was idle to 
speak about that; but in respect of all 
questions of detail bearing on the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the Transvaal, he 
would be glad to hear them and give 
weight to anything they might say. 
And he was bound to say that they had 
hitherto received what he had stated in 
the most reasonable spirit, and he had 
great hopes that satisfactory relations 
might arise in consequence of those com- 
munications. But he wished further to 
say that he had not received a single 
Memorial or Petition from any part of 
the Transvaal objecting to the annexa- 
tion, or praying for a reversal of that 
policy. One Petition of that kind had 
come to the Colonial Office, but it was 
from a Dutch population who lived in 
the Cape Colony and at a distance of 
1,000 miles from the Transvaal. He 
thought it was rather hard that a popu- 
lation living at such a distance from the 
Transvaal, and enjoying the advantages 
of being under the rule of the British 
Government, should grudge that advan- 
tage to the people of the Transvaal. It 
was under those circumstances the Bill 
again came before their Lordships. If 
he did not think all the Commons’ 
Amendments absolutely necessary, they 
did not in the slightest degree interfere 
with the principle or the substance of 
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the measure. He believed himself that 
the Bill when passed would go out to 
the Cape with greater weight than had 
been attached to any former measure 
relating to the Colonies. The history 
of this Bill was a memorable one. The 
Bill would live in the Parliamentary 
history of England as much as in the 
history of the Colony. It had been 
stated that this measure in its passage 
through its various stages in the House 
of Commons had received little or no 
discussion. Speaking from what had 
appeared in the ordinary sources of in- 
formation, he ventured to say that never 
was any assertion less well founded. 
He had observed with satisfaction that 
a right hon. Gentleman, than whom 
there was no one more competent to 
speak, from his own knowledge and his 
own Ministerial experience, had ex- 
pressed his belief that the Bill had been 
debated in the House of Commons with 
a fulness not known in the case of any 
other colonial measure. He would now 
express his gratitude to the Opposition 
in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment for the frank and hearty support 
they had given to the Bill. There had 
been great difficulties in the way of the 
Bill, and that support was as valued as 
it had been valuable. The principle of 
the Bill had been affirmed by enormous 
majorities, and the Bill went out with 
the imprimatur not only of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of the Leaders on both 
sides, but of the maturely-expressed 
opinion of the House of Commons. He 
begged to move that the Commons’ 
Amendments be considered and agreed 
to. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Amendments considered, and agreed to, 
accordingly. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
BILL. 

Commons reason for disagreeing to one of the 
amendments made by the Lords considered (ac- 
cording to order): Lords amendment to which 
the Commons have disagreed not insisted on. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL.—(No. 166.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tur Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
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second time, said, the purpose of the 
measure was to enable the Indian Go- 
vernment to raise £5,000,000 by way 
of loan. It was rendered necessary 
principally to meet the expenditure 
occasioned by the Famine ; but it did not 
differ in form from ordinary Bills of the 
same kind, except that in it power was 
taken by the Government of India to 
follow the precedent recently initiated 
by the Imperial Government, to raise 
part of the loan by the issue of India 
Exchequer Bonds redeemable from time 
to time. Language of a desparing cha- 
racter was used sometimes with regard 
to the finances of India; and therefore 
he would like to say a few words in 
order to indicate to their Lordships that 
the Government of India in raising this 
loan was not committing an act of great 
financial imprudence, as had been said, 
and that there was no reason to enter- 
tain any apprehensions in respect of the 
financial course that Government had of 
late years pursued. The doubts that had 
been expressed on that subject appeared 
to rise principally from the fact that 
the expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
ment on works expected to be reproduc- 
tive and its ordinary expenditure were 
mixed up together. Of course, it was 
necessary to take both into considera- 
tion when you asked what were the 
prospects of the Indian Government; 
but they ought to be taken separately, if 
the precise position of the Indian Go- 
vernment was to be accurately ascer- 
tained. Now, if they separated the 
expense on works expected to be repro- 
ductive from the ordinary expense, it 
would be found that the course pursued 
by that Government, since the great ex- 
penditure of the Indian Mutiny was sur- 
mounted, had not only not been a waste- 
ful one, but taking the whole 15 years 
into consideration a fair surplus had 
been maintained. Taking the accounts 
of the 15 years from 1861-2 to 1875-6 
inclusive, including expenditure on 
Famine, but excluding that on Public 
Works Extraordinary from 1867, the 
aggregate surpluses of the years in sur- 
plus amounted to £13,151,411, and the 
aggregate of deficits in deficit years to 
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-| £10,209,191, making the balance of sur- 


plus £2,942,220. He thought that was 
sufficient to show that apart from Public 
Works there had been nothing wasteful 
or imprudent in the management of the 


finances of India, and that there was no 
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cause for gloomy apprehensions respect- 
ing that management in future. Then, 
if the Budget in respect of reproductive 
works also were examined, it would be 
found that things were not unfavourable. 
The total capital expenditure on irri- 
gation works and on State and guaran- 
teed railways had been £115,800,000, 
while in 1875-6 the net revenue from 
railways and irrigation works was 
£4,727,219, giving a net return on the 
capital expenditure on those under- 
takings of little more than 4 per cent. 
It was to be remembered, moreover, that 
in those works were included not only 
those which wereopenedand were yielding 
revenue, but those, like the Burmah and 
Indus Valley Railways, and the Soane 
Canal, which were still under construc- 
tion, and yielding no revenue whatever. 
He thought, therefore, that the financial 
management of the Indian Government 
had been frugal and prudent. He need 
hardly tell their Lordships that the 
prospect was improving, for the new 
works were beginning to yield some 
revenue, while the old works were yield- 
ing more. Before he sat down he desired 
to say a word with respect to the Famine 
which was the main cause of this loan. 
The prospects in the Famine districts, as 
their Lordships might have gathered 
from the telegrams in the newspapers, 
were not quite so gloomy as they were 
about a fortnight ago. A considerable 
quantity of rain had fallen, and a certain 
portion of the crops had been saved; but 
nevertheless it was to be feared that a 
considerable and aggravated amount of 
distress must continue for several months 
from this time. He was anxious to take 
this opportunity of removing an impres- 
sion which had got abroad, and for which 
he was certain there was no foundation 
whatever. There was an impression that 
the Government of India were less eager 
and less liberal than on former occasions 
in relieving this terrible distress. There 
was no ground for that belief. From 
the very first his noble Friend near him 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), who was occu- 
pying the India Office while he (Lord 
Salisbury) was away, warned the Indian 
Government that the utmost care must 
be taken and no expense must be spared 
to preserve human life, and the Indian 
Government cordially accepted the duty. 
He believed the false impression to which 
he had alluded had arisen from a con- 
troversy which had gone on with respect 
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to the proper amount to be given to the 
labourer, or to what was known as ‘‘the 
Temple wage.” Sir Richard Temple 
maintained that a pound of rice was 
sufficient to enable the labourers to 
work, and he was very justly of opinion 
that it was not right to give them more 
than was absolutely necessary to keep 
them in health. In that view he was 
supported by the medical authorities in 
Calcutta and opposed by the medical 
authorities in Madras; and a somewhat 
embittered controversy, turning mainly 
upon the number of grains of nitrogen 
and carbon necessary to enable an Indian 
labourer to work, continued for some 
time. But it must not be supposed from 
this controversy that any restriction was 
laid on the Madras Government as to 
the amount of relief. The reports, how- 
ever, were so persistent, that they at the 
India Office, though they knew that no 
new restriction had been imposed, were 
yet inclined tothink that some representa- 
tion had been made on the subject by the 
Supreme Government; and accordingly 
he sent this telegram to the Viceroy— 

“ Accounts reach me from many quarters ex- 
pressing serious fear that insufficiency of relief 
food on famine works, especially in Madras, is 
producing diseases of exhaustion, and will end 
in great mortality. Matter requires extreme 
vigilance, and if there is any real cause for ap- 
prehension it will be better not to place too much 
restriction on Local Government. Our medical 


authorities are alarmed by accounts, official and 
other.” 


The reply received was as follows :— 


“We have placed no restriction on Local Go- 
vernment in this matter. If the Government of 
Madras were satisfied that the present rate was 
unduly low, they would doubtless raise it. We 
have asked Bombay to consider expediency of 
giving Sunday wage, which is allowed in Madras, 
but not in Bombay.” 

Accordingly, within ten days or a fort- 
night the Madras Government did raise 
the rate. Therefore there was no ground 
for thinking that the Government of 
India prevented the Madras Government 
from following its humane instincts. It 
was said that there had been a very 
great amount of mortality—he had seen 
a telegram which put it at as high a 
figure as 500,000. He inquired of the 
Madras Government as to the accuracy 
and certainty of that statement, and he 
received a reply indicating that the esti- 
mates of the mortality as yet rested upon 
somewhat conjectural grounds, but that 
whatever the mortality was it had arisen, 
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not from starvation, but from epidemic 
disease—the two diseases of cholera and 
small-pox. Everyone knew that the 
famine had stimulated both diseases. 
The want of rain had lowered all the 
wells and diminished the quantity and 
purity of the water, and, as everyone 
knew, there was nothing which deter- 
mined the virulence and spread of cholera 
so much as a tainted supply of water. 
In the same way with regard to small- 
pox. It was a disease which could be 
dealt with so long as the people could be 
isolated ; but it was impossible to isolate 
them when they had to be relieved in 
vast multitudes. The number relieved 
amounted now to 2,300,000, and it was 
impossible to isolate them when collected 
on relief works and in relief camps. It 
necessarily followed, therefore, that 
small-pox had its terrible opportunity. 
He did not dispute that suffering had 
occurred in many cases where relief 
came to people whose strength had been 
reduced by want—it was not, however, 
because relief had been denied; the diffi- 
culty was to get people to ask for it— 
the officers had to hunt the starving 
people and infirm men and women and 
children, and induce them to come and 
ask for the relief which was ready 
to be given to them. In a vast Presi- 
dency such as Madras, with a popula- 
tion in the famine districts numbering 
16,000,000, and a territory, taking 
Mysore with Madras, extending over 
100,000 square miles—not far from twice 
the area of England and Wales—the 
agency of relief must be conducted to an 
enormous degree by Native means. The 
150 covenanted Civil servants could do 
very little themselves—they could only 
superintend the vast machinery of Na- 
tives. The Government had been obliged 
to employ the Native village headmen to 
hunt out these poor people; but, unfor- 
tunately, as Sir Richard Temple had 
lamented again and again, they were 
hardly equal to their opportunities and 
duties. Those headmen were appointed 
in Madras upon the hereditary prin- 
ciple, but it had not answered well. 
They were perfectly capable of doing 
their ordinary duties with efficiency and 
success, but they had not acted up to 
the expectations formed of them in the 
early period of the famine. They had 
hardly appreciated the responsibility, 
the weight and the necessity of the duties 
cast upon them; and the fact must be 
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admitted that in the early part of the 
year many persons were not relieved 
until their physical strength was con- 
siderably depressed, and cholera and 
small-pox found them an easy prey. In 
the Presidency of Madras there was a 
comparatively inactive population. The 
difference between them and the popu- 
lation of Northern India was seen in the 
enormous amount of gratuitous relief 
given in the famine-stricken districts of 
Madras, for which no work was required. 
It was twice as much as that which it 
had been found necessary to give in 
Behar. In Behar the maximum number 
relieved was 2,100,000, against 2,300,000 
in Madras, yet in Behar the proportion 
of gratuitous relief had been kept at a 
comparatively low point, which had not 
been possible in Madras. He would 
not be doing his duty or acting in ac- 
cordance with his own feelings if he did 
not say how deeply we were indebted to 
the untiring and unsparing exertions of 
the officers employed in relieving the 
famine. The Viceroy, Sir Philip Wode- 
house, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
Sir Richard Temple had all devoted 
themselves unsparingly to the duty, and 
in spite of the ravages of disease they 
had done so in the main with signal and 
merited success. He wished to add that 
the Viceroy had wisely determined to go 
himself to the distressed districts, and 
no doubt his presence there would ani- 
mate the officers and render it more 
easy to work the administrative ma- 
chinery for the relief of the famine. He 
begged to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK wished 
to express his deep sympathy with the 
population suffering, by no fault of their 
own, from this great calamity. It had 
fallen on a people loyal, industrious, 
and patient, charitable to their relations, 
obedient to the law, grateful to the offi- 
cers who had to deal with them, and 
entertaining an affection for the Govern- 
ment which came forward to assist them 
in time of distress. With regard to the 
nature of the famine, he would remark 
that the information presented to the 
House was not recent, for it extended 
only to last January; but it was ap- 
parent from the Papers themselves, and 
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from. the: statement: of the’ noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State, that the 
calamity was most: serious, especially 
because this was the second year in 
which there had been a failure of the 
customary rain. In the month of January 
last the number, of persons receiving 
relief in Madras and Bombay exceeded 
1,500,000; 1,250,000: in Madras, and 
more than 300,000 in Bombay. It was 
then expected that when the annual 
rain fell in April the distress would be 
alleviated, and that: it would nearly 
cease in July; but so far from that being 
the case, the number of persons now 
being relieved was stated by the Secre- 
tary of State to exceed 2,000,000. That 
fact, he feared, showed that the famine 
was not likely to be soon at an end, and 
that grave difficulties would exist in 
meeting it for at least some months 
more. It was remarkable that. in times 
of drought there often happened a second 
failure of rain, which greatly intensified 
the danger. Thus in 1874, the rain ne- 
cessary to secure the rice crop in Bengal, 
which should have fallen in August, did 
not come till September, and a repetition 
of the scarcity of the previous year was 
imminent. Remembering the very great 
responsibilities of a Ruler at that time, 
he felt that the most generous support 
should be given to all the Indian autho- 
rities, and he knew from personal ex- 
perience their energy, their ability, and 
their devotion. He was sure that the 
Viceroy had rightly determined to visit 
the distressed districts. He had been 
associated in India with the Duke of 
Buckingham, upon whom the most 
serious responsibility had fallen, and no 
man could be more zealous in the per- 
formance of his duties. He thought 
that the Government of India had done 
wisely in sending Sir Richard Temple to 
the spot, for his previous experience in 
Bengal must have enabled him to offer 
valuable advice and. assistance, and in 
accepting that duty Sir Richard Temple 
had given another instance of his high 
— spirit. He rejoiced that in Bom- 

ay the greatest stress of famine was 
over; the measures taken to meet the 
distress there appeared to have been 
successful, and reflected. great credit 
upon Sir Philip Wodehouse and the 
officers of the Bombay Government. So 
far as he was informed regarding the 
ICRA of the Government of India, 

e had but little to offer in the way of 
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criticism or suggestion. The one object 
was to prevent loss of life, taking care, 
at the same time, to interfere with trade 
as little as possible. He did not, how- 
ever, observe that the plan of making 
advances of money or food to the culti- 
vators which was found very successful 
in Bengal had been adopted. He had 
talked in 1873 with a Mahomedan noble- 
man in Caleutta, and on asking him 
him what measures he would take in the 
event of a famine in the State of which 
he was Prime Minister, had been told 
that the best plan would be to advance 
money to the cultivators, who would 
return it in good years. Those who had 
to deal with an Indian famine were 
brought into contact with an enormous 
number of small cultivators, especially 
in Madras, where in one district there 
were 50,000 occupiers of less than 5 
acres, and in another 80,000 holding 
less than 10. The State stood in the 
place of a landlord to these men, and it 
was very important to help them as 
much as possible. He would also sug- 
gest that the Secretary of State and the 
Government here might assist the Indian 
Government in providing officers to deal 
with the distress. In 1873, great diffi- 
culty was caused by the want of proper 
supervision. On the occurrence of such 
a calamity the first thing which ought 
to be done was to strengthen the admi- 
nistrative Staff to the greatest possible 
extent, and he could not but think that 
if the Government required such assis- 
tance many officers of the Army in this 
country who had been in India and 
possessed some knowledge of the lan- 
guage would volunteer for the service : 
most valuable work was done by officers 
fo the Army in Bengal during the 
distress of 1873. He was satisfied 
from his own experience under some- 
what similar circumstances, that the 
noble Marquess fully appreciated the 
gravity of the situation, and would, to 
the best of his ability, assist the Go- 
vernment of India, and he merely threw 
out these suggestions for what they were 
worth. As the Government of India 
would have a grave calamity to contend 
with, he would suggest that it would be 
wise to postpone, at all events, for the 
present, certain administrative changes 
that were contemplated in the Punjab. 
He would not discuss their merits now, 
but only observe that so far as he knew 
they were disapproved by all those men 
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who had long experience of that part of 
India, and that at least some further 
consideration might well be bestowed 
upon the proposals. The Secretary of 
State had not taken advantage, as had 
occasionally been done before, of the 
present opportunity to make a statement 
of the events of the past year in India; 
and, therefore, he (Lord Northbrook) 
would abstain from making any such 
general observations.. He would only 
express his sorrow at the loss which the 
British Government had sustained by 
the recent death of three eminent men. 
Sir Jung Bahadur, the de facto ruler of 
Nepal, a loyal ally of the Queen who 
rendered essential services during the 
Mutiny; Maharaja Romanath Tajore, 
the highly respected leader of Hindoo 
society in Calcutta, who was always 
ready to give his valuable advice and 
assistance to the Government; and Sir 
Jametsetjee Jeejeebhoy, who filled a 
somewhat similar position in Bombay. 
Both these Native gentlemen he (Lord 
Northbrook) was proud to reckon among 
his personal friends. Turning to the 
Bill before the House, and to the state 
of the finances of India, he had been 
much interested by the able financial 
statements which had been made public 
by Sir John Strachey, the financial 
Member of Council, which left nothing 
to be desired in the way of information 
which could be supplied by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Estimates of the 
current year, 1877-8, showed that, in- 
cluding the cost of famine relief, there 
would be a deficit of £621,000. The 
cost of famine relief was expected to 
amount to £2,150,000, so that the ap- 
parent surplus, if there had been no 
Famine, was £1,528,000; but Sir John 
Strachey had correctly pointed out that 
the effect of Bills like the present one, by 
which money was raised in England for 
the service of India, was to diminish 
the remittances from India to England, 
and so to bring about a considerable 
saving in the cost of making those 
remittances. Making due allowance 
for this saving, Sir John Strachey cal- 
culated that the real surplus this year, 
if there had been no Famine, would 
have been £928,000, of which £500,000 
was to accrue from new taxes to be 
imposed, and from the Provincial Go- 
vernments undertaking certain charges 
for a less sum than had hitherto been 
defrayed on that account by the Go- 
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vernment of India. Comparing the 
financial condition of India in the last 
two years with the three preceding 
years the results were that the sur- 
plus, excluding Famine charges, of 
the three years 1873, 1874, and 1875 
amounted to £6,791,499, or at the rate 
of about £2,250,000 a-year. The cost 
of Famine relief in Bengal was 
£6,698,312, which was met out of the 
surplus of those three years. In 1876 
the surplus fell to £624,800, and in 
1877, without the riew taxes and the 
arrangements with the Provincial Go- 
vernments, it was estimated at only 
£428,000. This unsatisfactory condition 
of things was mainly occasioned by the 
increased cost of the remittances from 
India to England which were required to 
pay the interest on Debt incurred in 
England, and other Home Charges. The 
price of silver, as against gold, had very 
greatly fallen in the last three years. 
Consequently the loss by exchange had 
increased from £500,000 in 1874 to 
£1,000,000 in 1875, and to £1,500,000 
in 1876. He wished to express his en- 
tire concurrence with the conclusion at 
which the Government of India and 
Her Majesty’s Government had arrived, 
not to change the standard of value in 
India from silver to gold, or to adopt 
certain other proposals which had been 
urged upon them. If there were no 
question as to the rate of exchange it 
would, he thought be right to borrow 
money, wherever it could be raised on 
the easiest terms; but the operation of 
exchange with respect to receipts in 
silver in India and payments in gold in 
England made it advisable, and it had 
been rightly determined by the Secre- 
tary of State, that the loans required by 
the Government of India should be raised 
as much as possible in India in silver, and 
that no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary should be raised in England in 
gold. He wished to ask from the noble 
Marquess an explanation of a transac- 
tion which took place last year which 
appeared to him to be inconsistent with 
this principle. The Government of 
India reckoned that for the service 
of 1876 it was necessary to raise 
£2,640,000 in England; but it ap- 
peared from Sir John Strachey’s state- 
ments that £4,600,000 had been bor- 
rowed in England, or £1,960,000 more 
than was required. This excess was 
partly balanced by the purchase by the 
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Government of India of rupee paper in 
India to the amount of £1,250,000 ; 
but more debt was incurred by about 
£750,000 than was required, and, more- 
over, £1,250,000 of Debt, the interest on 
which was payable in India in silver, 
had been . exchanged for a similar 
amount on which the interest would 
have to be paid in England in gold. 
There was certainly a saving in the 
loss by exchange for the year, because 
the remittances from India were de- 
creased by this transaction, but the 
ultimate result seemed to be disad- 
vantageous to the finances of India. 
Famines had occurred so frequently 
in India during late years, that the 
Government were in his opinion right 
in endeavouring to raise some addi- 
tional means to provide for their 
cost, and he was entirely satisfied with 
one step which had been taken—the 
giving more powers to local Govern- 
ments, at the same time providing some 
relief to the finances of the central 
Government. Whether the manner in 
which it was proposed that additional 
taxation should be raised was the most 
desirable to adopt he would not say, 
and he felt the difficulty of throwing 
upon the local Governments the task of 
providing by taxation for the cost of 
public works, for instance, of irrigation, 
in the construction of which the people 
presumed to be benefited had no con- 
cern. He was glad to find that no 
proposal for the re-imposition of the 
Income Tax was made, as it had 
caused great discontent, and he might 
observe in passing that it was not 
the intention of Lord Mayo to re-im- 
pose it when it expired in 1872. There 
was one part of Sir John Strachey’s 
Financial Statement on which he could 
not look without some degree of appre- 
hension—he alluded to the recent in- 
crease in the military expenditure. The 
gross military expenditure, he found, 
which had averaged about £15,500,000 
for the four years ending with 1874, 
had since risen to £16,250,000, an in- 
crease of nearly £800,000, which brought 
the military expenditure nearly back to 
what it was in 1869. That increase, he 
was aware, was in some measure due 
to the increase of pay of the British and 
Native troops, which he believed to be 
necessary and right, but there were 
other items, especially in connection 
with the Home Charges, of which no 
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sufficient explanation had been given. 
The ‘‘ Home Charges of Her Majesty’s 
Regiments serving in India” had in- 
creased from £500,000 in 1874 to 
£660,000 in 1876, and Sir John Strachey 
could only say that this was ‘the re- 
sult of much negotiation with the War 
Office at home, and does not seem sus- 
ceptible of definite explanation in India.” 
Their Lordships might remember that 
in 1872 the Duke of Argyll protested 
strongly against the amount of these 
charges upon Indian revenues. There 
had subsequently been a Parliamentary 
inquiry, in the course of which the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) gave evidence to the effect 
that it required constant vigilance to 
prevent other Departments in the State 
encroaching upon the rights of the In- 
dian Exchequer. Sir John Strachey 
appeared to be greatly impressed with 
the tendency of these charges to increase, 
for he used the following remarkable 
words :— 

“‘ That the Indian revenues are liable to have 

great charges thrown upon them without the 
Government of India being consulted, and al- 
most without any power of remonstrance, is a 
fact the gravity of which can hardly be exagge- 
rated.” 
He (Lord Northbrook) commended this 
subject to the particular attention of 
the Secretary of State. He wished also 
to ask for some explanation of the in- 
cidence of the cost of the recent opera- 
tions in the Straits Settlements upon 
the British and Indian revenues respect- 
ively. A year or two ago Indian Forces 
were employed at Perak, and he be- 
lieved that all the ordinary expenses of 
the troops so engaged were borne by the 
Government of India. In the 55th sec- 
tion of the Government of India Act 
there was the following important sta- 
tutory provision with regard to such 
charges :— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, 
or under other sudden or urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shall not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operations 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged 
upon such revenues.” 


The Straits Settlements: were formerly 
part of British India, but by the 29 & 30 
Vict. c. 115, they were separated from 
it, and in the words of the enactment, 
ceased to be part of India ‘‘for the 
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purpose and within the meaning” of 
the Government of India Act. It seemed, 
therefore, that the consent of their Lord- 
ships’ House and of the other House of 
Parliament was necessary before the 
revenues of India could lawfully be used 
to defray the cost of the operations at 
Perak. In the case of the Abyssinian 
War, an Address to the Crown was 
moved in order to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law under similar cir- 
cumstances, but no such Address had 
been moved to meet the case of these 
operations. True, the charge in ques- 
tion was not very large, but the principle 
involved was one of the greatest import- 
ance. With respect to the future pros- 
pects of Indian finance, he believed that 
the figures given by Sir John Strachey, 
and the expectations founded upon them, 
were sound. There was much greater 
elasticity than had been supposed to 
exist in the main sources of Indian re- 
venue, and he trusted that under a 
steady and economical administration of 
the finances, if only the customary rain- 
fall took place in its season, we should 
see in a few years the satisfactory condi- 
tion of the finances of India restored. It 
was with much satisfaction that he had 
heard of the prosperous financial condi- 
tion of the Indian railways. This was 
a very hopeful sign. Another very sa- 
tisfactory fact was the increase in the 
exports and the imports. Since the year 
1874 the exports had increased at the 
rate of £2,000,000 sterling a-year, and 
theimports had increased by £1,000,000. 
The measures taken of late years by the 
Government of India to remove the ex- 
port duties on certain commodities had 
had a very remarkable effect. In the 
case of wheat and seeds, the result 
was particularly striking. In 1872, 
before the export duty on wheat was 
removed, the export consisted of 
320,000 ewts. of the value of £135,200. 
The duty was taken off in 1873, and the 
export gradually increased until in 1876 
it reached 4,839,000 cwts. of the value 
of £1,673,400. The value of the seeds 
exported in 1874 was £2,451,900. The 
export duty was taken off in 1875, and 
the value of the exports in 1876 had in- 
creased to £4,688,600. These figures 
were interesting as showing the import- 
ance of removing the export duty on 
products in which there was a competi- 
tion with other countries. With regard 
to taxation in India, it was clearly im- 
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possible at the present moment to reduce 
it. Indeed, in consequence of the cost of 
the famine in the South of India, and the 
fall in the price of silver, the finances of 
India must for some time be in a criti- 
cal condition. It was obvious, therefore, 
that the condition of the finances did 
not justify any expectations being held 
out that the import duty of 5 per cent 
on cotton goods could be given up, and 
he regretted that the subject had been 
mooted by Sir John Strachey in his 
speech on the Budget in Calcutta, al- 
though it was afterwards explained that 
he had only expressed his individual 
opinions, and not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. No one could wish 
more than he (Lord Northbrook) did to 
see freedom of commerce extended, but 
he would be sorry to see the stability 
of the revenues of India imperilled, or 
fresh taxation imposed upon the people 
of India, in order to remove the griev- 
ance—no very real grievance after all— 
of the English manufacturers to which 
he was referring. In concluding, the 
noble Lord observed, with reference to 
the famine which was now hanging 
over the people of Southern India, that 
this was an occasion when economy 
of expenditure was not the paramount 
consideration. In famine, as in war, 
when the safety or honour of the 
country was concerned, the great ob- 
ject to aim at was success, and not 
economy. If nations did not grudge 
the employment of all the means in 
their power for the carrying on of war, 
they ought with infinitely greater reason 
to tax their energies and all the re- 
sources of the State to the utmost 
for the preservation of the lives of the 
people. 

TuE Marquess or SALISBURY, in re- 
ply, reminded the noble Ear] (the Earl of 
Northbrook) that the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) only tried the experiment 
of making a general statement of the 
financial position of India on two occa- 
sions, and that on the second the noble 
Duke and himself were left alone in 
the House. He quite agreed with 
his noble Friend that a supply of offi- 
cers in the Presidency of Madras was 
much needed. The Government had 
laid hands on every officer they could, 
but it was impossible to get a sufficient 
number of officers of the Indian Army 
speaking the language of the famine 
districts. Every officer on furlough in 
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this country had been laid hold of and 
sent to India to assist the Government 
in relieving the distress. It was per- 
fectly true, as the noble Earl further 
pointed out, that in the Spring of 1876 
the Indian Government borrowed a sum 
of money considerably in excess of what 
they had stated would be required. They 
were perfectly sensible of the inconve- 
nience of the operation, but they were 
driven to it by the pressure of the silver 
famine which then prevailed. The same 
circumstances, however, were never 
likely to recur, and he did not anticipate 
that the particular inconvenience alluded 
to would ever again arise. With regard 
to the question of military expenditure, 
he could not help admiring the—what 
should he say ?—the courage of his noble 
Friend. Before being Viceroy his noble 
Friend was connected with the War Office 
in this country, and it was precisely 
to the noble Lord’s (Lord Cardwell’s) 
administration that the increase in the 
military expenditure which his noble 
Friend now so justly deplored was due. 
The Indian Government had been in a 
perpetual state of feud with the War 
Department ever since the noble Lord 
(Lord Cardwell) was in Office; but he 
hoped some satisfactory means of ad- 
justing their differences would soon be 
adopted. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*; Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


COLONIAL STOCK BILL—(No. 189.) 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, its object was to en- 
able such Colonies as pleased to turn the 
bonds and debentures which they issued 
into registered stock. The Bill was con- 
sidered at great length last year ; it was 
brought almost to its final stage in the 
House of Commons, and had only failed 
on account of the lateness of the Session 
and of some negotiations that were going 
on. This Bill contemplated two forms 
of stock—one payable to bearer, and the 
other to the person named ; and it pro- 
vided that where it was desired the two 
forms should be made convertible. An 
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undertaking was given that no Imperial 
guarantee, direct or indirect, should 
attach to this stock. Many of the clauses 
of the Bill had been taken from the 
National Debt Act of 1870, and a great 
deal of the Bill, which would be ex- 
tremely valuable both to the Colonies 
and to England, was due to the ability 
of that distinguished colonist who was 
Prime Minister of New Zealand for a 
long time, and was now Agent General 
for New Zealand in this country—Sir 
Julius Vogel. He did not say that the 
idea was his, but he it was that put it 
into the legislative shape in which the 
Bill now appeared before their Lord- 
ships. 


Motion agreed to; Billread 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7Zo-morrow. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL—(No. 184.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, that an 
Act had been passed for dealing with 
the prisons of England, a Bill was pass- 
ing through the House dealing with the 
prisons in Ireland, and it was thought 
advisable that a Bill of a similar cha- 
racter should be passed for Scotland. 
As the reasons for dealing with this 
matter had been fully discussed when 
the Bill for England was under conside- 
ration, he should not attempt to go at 
any length into the subject. The objects 
aimed at in the three Bills were the same 
—namely, greater economy and more 
uniformity in the management of prisons 
and the punishment of prisoners than 
had hitherto been obtained. The Go- 
vernment would have been glad if it 
had been possible to introduce the Bill 
earlier in the Session; but, no doubt, 
their Lordships were aware of the pro- 
ceedings which had occurred in the other 
House of Parliament; and it seemed to 
him that, instead of being open tocom- 
plaint for not having introduced mea- 
sures earlier, it was matter for surprise 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
able to offer to their Lordships so many 
useful measures dealing with so many 
different subjects, The Bill now before 
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the House was drawn upon the lines of 
the English Bill, regard being had, of 
course, to the peculiar circumstances of 
Scotland. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived; and Bill 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Then, Prisons (IrELAND) Brit read 3° 
(according to Order) and passed. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or FEVERSHAM, who 
had placed on the Paper the following 
Notice :— 


“To call the attention of the House to the 
Eastern Question, and to the despatch addressed 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
Count Schouvaloff of the 6th of May last rela- 
tive to the defence of English Interests in con- 
nection with the present War,” 
said :- My Lords, it is my duty to inform 
your Lordships that it is not my inten- 
tion to introduce the discussion on the 
Eastern affairs, of which I have given 
Notice. Some apology is due to your 
Lordships, for having at this late period 
of the Session proposed to raise a debate 
on a subject of such vital importance to 
this country ; but, my Lords, it did ap- 
pear to me and to other Members of 
your Lordships’ House, that it would be 
well that Parliament should not be pro- 
rogued without an opportunity being 
afforded to this House for some expres- 
sion of opinion on that momentous ques- 
tion. My Lords, it remains for me to 
say that, having received an intimation 
from my noble Friend at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government that a dis- 
cussion in Parliament on the Eastern 
Question at this time might seriously 
embarrass public affairs, I have not 
hesitated to decline to proceed with the 
discussion. 

Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, it would be only common 
courtesy on my part to express my sense 
of the forbearance of my noble Friend 
in meeting the suggestion I have made 
tohim. Certainly it is the opinion of 
the Government that at this moment a 
discussion on the state of affairs in the 
East would not be advantageous to the 
public service, and might, indeed, have 
an injurious tendency. My Lords, I 
know very well that the view taken of 
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our policy by my noble Friend would 
have been impartial and animated by a 
desire to do justice to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I can assure him that 
we appreciate his motives in the course 
he has pursued. With regard to our 
policy, I will only say that having been 
clearly expressed it has been consistently 
maintained. Without entering into an 
unnecessary discussion, I may remind 
your Lordships that when this cruel and 
destructive war began Her Majesty’s 
Government announced that they would 
adopt a policy of strict, but conditional, 
neutrality. The condition was that the 
interests of the country should not be 
imperilled. Your Lordships well know 
from the Papers that have been laid 
upon the Table that subsequently to 
that declaration a communication was 
made to the Russian Government which 
more precisely defined what in our 
opinion ‘‘ British interests’? were held 
to consist of; and that to this communi- 
cation Her Majesty’s Government re- 
ceived a reply which I think I am 
authorized in describing as concilia- 
tory and friendly. The Government 
have no reason to doubt that Russia 
will in an honourable manner observe 
the conditions which were the subject of 
that correspondence; but however that 
may be, in any case the maintenance of 
those conditions is the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN quite agreed 
that, after the appeal made by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, 
his noble Friend could not persevere in 
calling attention to the subject. He re- 
gretted, however, that an opportunity 
should have been lost of re-asserting 
those principles of sound policy which 
had protected for nearly 200 years our 
rights in the East which were now en- 
dangered. It only remained for him to 
say, with profound deference, that the 
responsibility for the neglect of this 
opportunity must rest with the Govern- 
ment. 


WINTER ASSIZES BILL. 


Read 2 (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with : Bill read 34, and passed. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Four o'clock, 
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MINUTES. ]—Pusiic Brus—First Reading— 
Destructive Insects * [281]. 
Second Reading—Expiring ws Continuance 
[272]; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 
Committee — Report—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance [204]; Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.) 
(re-comm.) * [279]; Matrimonial Causes Acts 
Amendment * [148]. 

Third Reading—Public Record Office * [182], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Inclosure * [262]; Public Health 
(Ireland) (re-comm.) [275]. 


QUESTIONS. 
Qo — 


THE CENSUS, 1887.—QUESTION. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Government, If they will 
timely bring under consideration the 
arrangements for taking the next Census, 
so as to correct defects and provide for 
omissions in the previous Census; and, 
if they will direct an inquiry or order a 
revision to be made of the heads under 
which information is to be recorded in 
the reports on the Census, with a view 
to establish uniformity in these reports 
from the several divisions of the king- 
dom, so as to avoid prolixity and provide 
more accurate information ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Government 
were obliged to the hon. and gallant 
Member for calling their attention to the 
expediency of arrangements being made 
in the matter referred to in the Question, 
and it should be considered in the in- 
terval. 


INLAND REVENUE— DOG LICENCES 
(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
with regard to the great increase of dogs, 
andtheconsequent worrying of sheep, dis- 
turbance, and other injury to farm stock 
in Scotland, he is prepared to recommend 
that quarterly notices of the number of 
dog licences issued by the officers of the 
Inland Revenue within their respective 
districts, and to whom granted, should 
be furnished to the chief constables of 
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counties and of burghs in Scotland, in 
order that the local authorities may 
have the information necessary to en- 
able them to make out the Returns sug- 
gested by the Home Secretary, and 
otherwise assist in carrying out the Law ; 
also, that all prosecutions for the evasion 
of the dog licence should be made 
through the police; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of next 
year amending the statute 30 Victoria, 
cap. 5, by enacting, that the name and 
description of the dog for which a licence 
is taken out should be noted upon the 
licence, and that such licence should 
apply to the dog described, and to no 
other ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the first 
three parts of the Question, we shall be 
quite prepared to issue the quarterly 
notices to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
fers, and I believe it will be convenient 
todoso. With regard to the other two 
parts, Iam at present in communication 
with the Home Secretary, and we will 
consider the subject between this and 
next Session. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
ALLEGED RUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
Ottoman Ambassador requested Lord 
Derby to order Mr. Baring to inquire 
into and report upon the truth of alleged 
Russian atrocities, as was done in the 
case of the alleged Turkish atrocities ; 
and, if so, what answer Lord Derby 
gave to the Ambassador ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my noble 
Friend, Sir, I have to state that no such 
request has been made by the Ottoman 
Ambassador to Lord Derby as is men- 
tioned in the Question. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
MOBILISATION OF AUSTRIAN TROOPS, 


QUESTION. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked, 


If any negotiations have been carried on 
between England and Austria regarding 
the mobilisation of Austrian troops in 
case either Roumania or Servia should 
take any active part in the war, or in 
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case Russian troops should enter Servian 
territory ; and, if so, whether the De- 
spatches could be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. BOURKE: No negotiations 
whatever, Sir, have been carried on 
with regard to the subject mentioned 
in the Question of the noble Lord. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — IRISH 
MILITIA REGIMENTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
finally decided how far it will be neces- 
sary to convert the twelve Irish Rifle 
Regiments of Militia linked to Line 
Battalions into Red Regiments; and, as 
there is no Irish Regiment of Guards, 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of creating an Irish Rifle Brigade to 
which these twelve Rifle Regiments of 
Militia might be linked ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that although the subject had been 
under consideration there was no pre- 
sent intention of converting the Irish 
rifle regiments of Militia as referred to. 
With regard to the expediency of creat- 
ing an Irish rifle brigade, he was afraid 
his finances were not in a condition to 
enable him to carry out such a scheme. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he can hold 
out any hope that he will be able to 
make the changes in the postal service 
between Longford and Lonesborough, 
recently prayed for in an influentially 
signed memorial from the county Long- 
ford ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The me- 
morial in question has been received 
very recently, and the inquiries neces- 
sary have not yet been completed. But 
I may tell the hon. Member that I can 
see my way to open a post-office in the 
village of Newton-Cashel. 


POOR LAW—WEST BROMWICH UNION 
—CASE OF MR. DOWNS. 
QUESTION. 

Sr; TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the President of the Local Government 


Board, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of Mr. Downs, late 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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medical officer of the Handsworth dis- 
trict of the West Bromwich Union, who, 
having filled his appointment creditably 
for forty years, has lately been compelled 
to retire through ill-health, but has been 
refused a retiring allowance by the Guar- 
dians, although he is in very straitened 
circumstances ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had made inquiries into the 
case ; but the Department had no actual 
knowledge that the gentleman in ques- 
tion had applied for a retiring allowance. 
If he had done so, and the Guardians 
had refused, he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was 
afraid he had no power to interfere, but, 
from the information he had received, it 
was a very hard case. 


FISHERIES (TRELAND)—TRAWLING IN 
GALWAY BAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If the In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries have made 
any reports on the subject of the experi- 
ments as to trawling in Galway Bay ; 
and, if he will state to the House the 
number of vessels engaged in those ex- 
periments and lay upon the Table of the 
House the reports above alluded to and 
the reports of the officers engaged in 
those experiments ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he had received the reports 
of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on 
the subject; but as they were of a de- 
tailed character and the subject was of 
limited interest, he did not think it worth 
while to lay them on the Table, but should 
be happy to show them to any hon. 
Member. 


THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSIONERS 
—VALUATION OF CHURCH LANDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, What or- 
ganization in the way of staff the Irish 
Church Commissioners employ for the 
purpose of valuing the lands with which 
they have to deal; what professional or 
official qualifications were possessed by 
the valuator who acted for the Commis- 
sioners in the case of Spaight v. the 
Church Commissioners, lately tried at 
Kellalor Sessions; whether the Landed 
Estates Court does not avail itself of 
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the valuation office for valuation art 
poses; and, whether he is prepared to 
suggest to the Commissioners to pursue 
the same course in order to ensure uni- 
formity of valuation ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The Irish Church Commissioners have, 
I believe, no regularly organized staff 
to value the lands with which they 
have to deal, but they engage experi- 
enced valuers in each case. In the in- 
stance to which the hon. Gentleman has 
called attention, I am informed that the 
gentlemen employed had had great expe- 
rience in many similar cases before. It 
is very possible that the Landed Estates 
Court avails itself of the Valuation 
List for valuation purposes, and I have 
no doubt that the Temporalities Com- 
missioners also consider the same List 
in dealing with the price affixed to the 
lands to be sold. But the hon. Member 
is aware that in many cases the Valua- 
tion List does not represent the real 
value, and, therefore, it is impossible to 
sell without a valuation. 


EGYPT—THE KHEDIVE AND THE 
DAIRA BONDHOLDERS.—QUESTION. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the signature of Mr. 
H. Calvert, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Vice Consul at Alexandria, attached to 
an agreement between the Khedive of 
Egypt and the representatives of the 
Daira Bondholders “ for the legalisation 
of the signature of His Excellency 
Cherif Pacha, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs to the Egyptian Government,” 
under date 14th July 1877, implies any 
official cognizance of and sanction to 
this transaction on the part of the 
British Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not re- 
ceived a copy of the agreement which 
was alleged to have been made between 
the Khedive and the representatives of 
the Daira bondholders, and they there- 
fore did not know whether Mr. Calvert 
had attached his signature to that docu- 
ment or not. If, however, Mr. Calvert 
had attached his signature to such a 
document, it was nothing further than 
an attestation, and implied no liability 
and no assent whatever on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
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RUSSIA—UNITED GREEK CHRISTIANS 
IN POLAND.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any information has been 
received since the presentation of the 
Consular Reports in April last respecting 
the forcible conversion to the Russian 
Church of the United Greek Christians 
in Poland, respecting the expulsion of 
their clergy with their families from 
their country; and, whether the Arch- 
bishop Felinski, of Warsaw, and other 
Roman Catholic prelates banished from 
their Sees, have yet been allowed to re- 
turn to their dioceses ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
no Reports had been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government since the presen- 
tation of the Report made by Colonel 
Mansfield, which had been laid before 
the House. The Government had no 
knowledge as to the latter part of the 
Question. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to know, If 
Her Majesty’s Consuls had any right to 
inquire into the relations between the 
Emperor of Russia and his Roman 
Catholic subjects, and if so, what was 
the nature of that right? [Cries of 
‘« Order!” 

Mr. BOURKE replied that Her 
Majesty’s Consuls were bound to report 
upon all political subjects on which 
they thought it prudent to report in 
respect of the countries to which they 
were accredited. 


Jean Lute. 


THE QUEEN v. CASTRO—JEAN LUIE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Jean Luie, a witness in the 
Tichborne Trial, is now in this country; 
and, if so, in what prison; whether he 
intends to reply to letters addressed to 
him by Charles Dunsby, one of the 
Tichborne jurymen, as to a Memorial to 
Her Majesty; and, whether, in refer- 
ence to a newly invented instrument 
called an identiscope, whereby scientific 
certainty is alleged to be secured as to 
the original of photographic portraits 
taken at different periods and brought 
to his notice, it is his intention to make 
any inquiry; and, if not, whether he 
will receive and consider the evidence 
of photographic experts in support of 
such proof of identity ? 


Z 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : Yes, Sir, 
T believe Jean Luie is in this country— 
at least, I hope so. He is, or should 
be, in Portland Prison. The last letter 
from Mr. Dunsby was written, I believe, 
on July 30, and answered on the 4th 
of August. I know nothing whatever 
about the identiscope. I believe this 
gentleman did allude to such an inven- 
tion in one of his letters; but I know 
nothing about the merits of the instru- 
ment. In this case every paper which 
is sent in will receive the consideration 
which is due to it. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he would 
make further inquiry as to the accuracy 
of the photograph ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had nothing before him which would 
induce him to make any further in- 
quiries. 


POST OFFICE—APPOINTMENTS OF 
OFFICIALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of adopting some 
plan for the appointment of Post Office 
officials which would be free from all 
suspicion of political bias ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the present system of appoint- 
ing Post Office officials was one of long 
standing, and although from time to 
time suggestions of alterations, free 
from the suspicion referred to in the 
Question, had been made, they had not 
been found practicable or advisable. At 
the same time, he was far from saying 
that the present system was not capable 
of improvement and he was prepared 
during the Recess to give his considera- 
tion to the subject and to communicate 
with the Treasury thereupon. 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND IMPORTATION 
OF LIVE STOCK—REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adopt and give effect, during 
the Recess, to the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Select 
Committee on Cattle Plague and Im- 
portation of Live Stock as far as their 
present powers enable them, or whether 
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they will abstain from acting upon that 
Report until the House shall have had 
the opportunity of seeing the evidence 
upon which it is based and of discussing 
the subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot make any pledge 
as to the exercise of our present powers 
during the Recess, because a fresh out- 
break of the Cattle Plague might occur, 
and it might be necessary to take strong 
measures for the purpose of suppressing 
it. But, as at present advised, we con- 
sider that the measures we have adopted 
have been successful in checking and so 
far in stamping out the disease, and we 
have no present intention of making 
any alteration in regard to them. The 
Government will, however, carefully 
consider the recommendations of the 
Committee during the Recess. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY — RUMOURED 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If direct negotiations are now 
being carried on between the Czar and 
the Sultan without any participation by 
the rest of Europe; and, whether 
the British and Austrian Governments 
have protested against such a contin- 
gency, as a separate peace ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Government had no knowledge of 
any negotiations that were going on 
between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Sultan, and therefore they could not 
make any protest, nor did he know of 
any such protest on the part of the 
Austrian Government. 


POOR LAW SYSTEM (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
statement is correct which appeared in 
the morning papers of Tuesday last that 
the Honourable W.le Poer Trench, Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, and Mr. Charles Shar- 
man Crawford have been appointed 
Commissioners to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Poor Law System in Ireland? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, it was true that those gen- 
tlemen had been appointed Commis- 
sioners, not, however, to inquire into 
the working of the Poor Law system in 
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Ireland, but to inquire into the special 
points mentioned by him in reply to a 
previous Question put by an hon. 
Friend. 


THE “FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE.” 
SPAIN—COMMERCIAL TREATTES. 
QUESTIONS, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there be any Favoured 
Nation Clause in respect to tariffs in any 
of our Treaties with Spain? The right 
hon. Gentleman explained that the 
reason he repeated the Question was, 
that the Spanish Government had lately 
admitted goods from other foreign coun- 
tries, including Germany, upon better 
terms than those upon which English 
goods were admitted. The Foreign 
Office had, he understood, made repre- 
sentations; but there was a great doubt 
in the minds of those who were ac- 
quainted with the matter in this country, 
as to whether there was any Favoured 
Nation Clause in our Treaties with 
Spain. He understood the Under Secre- 
tary on a former occasion to state his 
belief that there was such a clause; but 
he had promised to again look into the 
matter. 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was quite right 
in stating what he had said the other 
day in connection with the subject. He 
(Mr. Bourke) was quite correct in what 
he then stated. In our ancient Treaties 
with Spain there were very many clauses 
which contained the most Favoured 
Nation provisions. All those ancient 
Treaties were confirmed in the year 
1814, when it was contended that all 
those Treaties, and especially those 
clauses, retained their full force. In 
1845 a correspondence took place upon 
the subject between Lord Aberdeen and 
the Spanish Minister who was then in 
England, M. Sotomayer, and in that cor- 
respondence Lord Aberdeen modified to 
a great extent the scope of the clauses 
which were then in existence with regard 
to the most Favoured Nation Treaty. 
That correspondence was laid upon the 
Table of the House of Commons, and 
an important debate took place upon the 
subject, in the course of which there was 
a very memorable speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), who repre- 
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sented Lord Aberdeen’s views on the 
matter. At that period Lord Aberdeen 
disputed that the most Favoured Nation 
clause in our ancient Treaties referred to 
property in commerce as well as to per- 
sons. The then Spanish Minister con- 
tended that it referred to both; but Lord 
Aberdeen maintained that it only referred 
to persons. A correspondence had quite 
lately taken place in which the subject 
had come up again, and it was still 
under discussion between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government, as 
he stated the other day, instructed our 
Chargé d’ affaires at Madrid to urge the 
Spanish Government to grant a most 
Favoured Nation Treaty to this country ; 
but the reply had not yet been received. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to ask, 
Whether the Government, in addition to 
urging upon the Spanish Government 
the existence of a Favoured Nation 
Clause, were thus also taking steps to 
protect our manufacturers against these 
differential duties ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, the whole ques- 
tion was before the Chargé d’affaires at 
Madrid, and the only thing the Govern- 


‘ment could do was to instruct him to 


impress upon the Spanish Government 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
about which, of course, there could be 
no doubt, as their only object must be 
to obtain most Favoured Nation rights. 
About British commerce there was a 
doubt raised by Lord Aberdeen, which 
had been more or less in dispute ever 
since ; but about British subjects there 
was no doubt. 


AFRICA—WEST COAST—OUTRAGES 
NEAR CONGO—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give any in- 
formation as to the drowning of thirty- 
two Africans by orders of the superin- 
tendent of a Dutch factory near Congo, 
as reported in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
and especially whether a British subject 
was implicated in this murder? He 
might add that he had received from the 
best private source a confirmation of this 
dreadful story, and also, he ought to state, 
that the British subject was said to be 
an Englishman. 

Mr. BOURKE: We have received a 
Report upon this subject, in which se- 
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veral.persons are said to have lost their 
lives as stated; and that Report is now 
before the Law Officers. It is quite true 
that one individual who is said to be 
implicated in this matter is an English- 
man. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I suppose it 
is under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment to take proper steps for the 
punishment of this man if there is reason 
to believe he is guilty ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Certainly, the reason 
it is before the Law Officers is that the 
man is said to be a British subject. 


EGYPT—SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED 
SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. Evetyn 
Asuizy) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a 
Convention with the Khedive of Egypt 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
in the Red Sea had been signed ; and, 
if so, whether he will lay it upon the 
Table of the House before the proroga- 
tion of Parliament ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that a 
telegram had been received from Mr. 
Vivian that a Convention had been 
signed with the Khedive of Egypt for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade in 
the Red Sea. He doubted, however, 
whether it could arrive in time to be laid 
upon the Table before the Prorogation 
of Parliament. 


ARMY—PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
— PURCHASE CAPTAINS IN HOUSE- 
HOLD BRIGADE.—QUESTION. 


Caprain MILNE HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What modi- 
fications he has decided on introducing 
into the Army Retirement Scheme with 
regard to Purchase Captains in the 
Household Cavalry and Cavalry; and, 
if he will remove their disqualification 
from promotion after twenty-five years’ 
service, as laid down in the proposed 
scheme, in order to insure them as far 
as possible the same chances of promo- 
tion as they had before 1871 ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he hoped that the Warrant would 
be very shortly in the hands of the Army, 
so that officers might see the exact ex- 
tent in which their interests were affected. 
His hon. and gallant Friend appeared 
to think that the 25 years would come 


Mr. Bourke 
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into operation at once. A term of three 
years would, however, elapse, making 
28 years, so that the 25 years’ rule would 
not come into operation until the year 
1881. 


LOCAL TAXATION (RETURNS) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Ryianps, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
intend to proceed with the Bill, but he 
should omit the 5th clause, which formed 
no part of the original Bill, and which 
would be likely to give rise to consider- 
able discussion. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to make an appeal to 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), who has given 
Notice of his intention upon the Second 
Reading of the Appropriation Bill to 

“call attention to the state of affairs under 
which Parliament was about to be prorogued, 
with special reference to the Note addressed by 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
the Russian Ambassador on the 6th of May last.” 


We all feel the natural interest which 
the House must take in the discussion of 
foreign affairs ; but I wish to say on the 
part of the Government that it would 
be in their opinion disadvantageous to 
the public interests that there should be 
any general discussion of the subject at 
the present moment. I hope, therefore, 
that under these circumstances my hon. 
Friend will be good enough not to pro- 
ceed with the discussion. 

Mr. BENTINCK: Sir, in answer to 
the appeal made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I can only say that, 
looking at the present state of affairs, I 
have listened to that appeal with much 
regret. I can assure the House I did 
not put down the Notice which stands in 
my name on light grounds, and, more- 
over, I had the support of many hon. 
Gentlemen whose opinions I highly 
value. But looking to the fact that the 
Cabinet must be in possession of infor- 
mation that is not possessed by the 
House, and looking also to the fact that 
the Government must be held respon- 
sible for its conduct of the affairs of the 
country, I feel that after the appeal 
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which my right hon. Friend has just 
made to me, I should not be justified in 
persevering in the Motion which stands 
ju my name. I beg, therefore, to an- 
nounce that it is not my intention to 
proceed with it, and beg leave to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. WHALLEY also begged leave 
to express his regret that the subject 
was not to be brought forward. 

‘Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I will put myself 
in Order by moving the Adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Question has 
been put and answered. If any hon. 
Member has any Question to ask, this is 
the proper time for putting Questions. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I should like to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
he has made an appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk not to raise a dis- 
cussion on Foreign Affairs, Whether there 
is any truth in the rumour which has 
been widely circulated and has appeared 
in the public journals, that there is going 
to be a discussion on Foreign Affairs this 
evening in ‘another place;” because, 
if there is any truth in that rumour, it is 
obvious that if it is right to have a dis- 
cussion in ‘another place” it cannot 
be inconvenient to discuss the matter 
here ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I believe I may say that an 
intimation was given of the intention of 
a noble Lord to raise this question in 
the other House, but that an appeal had 
been made to the noble Lord on the part 
of the Government very much in the 
same terms as those which I have ad- 
dressed to my hon. Friend, and it is not 
I understand the intention of the noble 
Lord to proceed with the Motion, and so 
far as I am aware there will be no dis- 
cussion upon the subject in the other 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY, amid eries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’ said: Sir, I desire to put a ques- 
tion to Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which I think is justified by the appeal 
he has just made. [ Cries of ‘ Order!”’] 
If necessary, I will put myself in Order 
by moving the Adjournment of the 
House. shee Oh, oh!”] It will be in 
the recollection of this House that on 
frequent occasions I have addressed 
Questions to the right hon. Gentleman 
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with reference to this Circular of Lord 
Derby’s, and generally with reference 
to the conduct of the Government in con- 
nection with the war. The Emperor of 
Russia has been distinctly charged with 
various things, and there seems to be 
relations of hostility between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Emperor of 
Russia. The Question I wish to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman is, whether 
there is any other Power except that of 
the Papacy that has directly or indirectly 
expressed concurrence with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their sentiments, 
I may say, of personal hostility to the 
Emperor of Russia? [Loud cries of 
“ Order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question which 
the hon. Member has now raised relates 
to a matter upon which he has twice put 
similar Questions in this House, and has 
received Answers. Upon a third occa- 
sion, when he desired to put a Question 
to the same effect, I ruled that the hon. 
Member was out of Order in so doing. 
He is now repeating his breach of Order 
by endeavouring to raise that question 
before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Then I will not 
put the Question; but I will, if I am 
permitted to do so, take this opportunity 
of making a statement with regard to 
this hostility—a kind of personal hosti- 
lity—on the part of the Government 
towards the Emperor of Russia. [ Cries 
of * Order! oa 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am very unwilling 
but am compelled to exercise my duty as 
the guardian of the Rules and Orders 
of this House, by calling the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order a second time, and to pro- 
nounce him as having again disregarded 
the authority of the Chair. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Do I understand, Sir, that you 
pronounce the hon. Member as disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I apprehend, Sir, that under 
the new Rule, that when a Member has 
been pronounced by you to be disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair, it is 
necessary that the debate should be at 
once suspended, and that Motion should 
be made in the House that the Member 
be not heard during the remainder of 
the debate. The debate is now sus- 
pended, I presume, and in that case I 
beg to make that Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Whalley be not further 
heard.””—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that Mr. Whalley be not now heard. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WHALLEY: Mr. Speaker [ Cries 
of “‘ Order!’ ], I rige to make a personal 
explanation. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the Orders of the Day. 


“Expiring Laws 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—> Qo — 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—[Br1u 272.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, 
Mr. Attorney General) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 8th August], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time upon that 
day three months, said, he remembered 
that the Bill affected many Acts which 
the Government had admitted required 
amendment, and that they applied it to 
Irish Acts when they dare not renew 
the same Acts in England. The prac- 
tice of continuing expiring laws in this 
manner was both inconvenient and un- 
constitutional. He complained of the 
operation of various provisions in the 
Act 5 & 6 Will. IV., relating to manu- 
factures, which, he contended, required 
considerable modification, inasmuch as 
the power given to a single magistrate 
and to chief constables was far too strin- 
gent, so far as regarded the treatment 
of operatives. The imposition of penal- 
ties on a workman taking the yarn to 
weave at his own home and not return- 
ing the cloth before 14 days was a mat- 
ter which should not be the subject of 
exceptional legislation, but left to the 
operation of the ordinary law. The Act 
3 & 4 Vict. was equally oppressive, and 
afforded little oF no protection to work- 
men. He called attention to this sub- 
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ject, because it appeared to him that 
hon. Gentlemen had not shown a due 
sense of their responsibility in the 
matter, and because considerable dis- 
satisfaction was felt with respect to it 
by the large class in the North of Ire- 
land whose interests were affected by 
these antiquated enactments, with their 
unequal provisions, and he contended 
they ought not to be continued without 
mature consideration. With reference 
to the Act 23 & 24 Vict., which dealt 
with the dwellings of the labouring 
classes in Ireland, he maintained that it 
was entirely inadequate for the purpose 
for which it was designed, and that the 
question of securing adequate accom- 
modation for these classes was one 
which deserved the serious considera- 
tion of the Government. Another Act 
which it was sought to renew by the 
measure before the House was the Act 
17 & 18 Vict., dealing with the question 
of corrupt practices at elections. The 
occasions when elections were appealed 
against in Ireland were few, but the 
Judges were very numerous, and did 
not always give the decisions which 
might have been expected from them. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to 
refer to particular clauses of the Act 
when. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order. The ordinary practice of 
the House on the proposal that a Bill 
should be read a second time was merely 
to discuss the principle of the measure, 
and in referring to the decisions of 
Judges and to particular clauses of cer- 
tain existing Acts of Parliament the hon. 
Member for Meath was taking a course 
which was irregular. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he submitted 
to the ruling of the Chair, and would 
not have acted as he had done, had he 
not understood that, according to the 
Forms of the House, he would not be 
entitled in Committee to propose Amend- 
ments of those clauses in the Acts to 
which he objected. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
quite open to the hon. Member to move 
in Committee that a certain Act specified 
in the Schedule should be excepted from 
the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not so 
much object to the whole of the Acts 
which it was desired to renew as to 
certain clauses in them, which appeared 
to him to be either ynnecessary, oppres- 
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sive, or unsuitable. That the Forms of 
the House should prevent hon. Members 
from having an opportunity of moving 
Amendments to such clauses was a 
strong illustration of the unconstitu- 
tionalism of the practice of bringing 
forward Bills for the purpose of con- 
tinuing Acts of Parliament to which 
exception was in part taken. He would 
admit there were portions of these Acts 
which were highly, beneficial, and 
through that he was placed in this 
dilemma—that, according to the ruling 
of the Chair, he was precluded from 
discussing clauses to which he objected, 
and he could only move the omission of 
the Acts from the continuing Bill. He 
would move the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“ upon 
this day three months.’”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he did not propose to go into the 
details upon which the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) had entered, and 
which did not appear to him to bear 
directly upon the immediate question 
before the House. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that there were no important 
Acts included in the Schedule of this 
Bill, except Acts which related to Ire- 
land; but it had been brought under 
the notice of the House, on a previous 
occasion, that two very important mea- 
sures, which were applicable to the 
whole of the United Kingdom — those 
referring to Election Petitions and Cor- 
rupt Practices—were included in the 
Bill. He must, therefore, entirely de- 
mur to the assertion made by the hon. 
Gentleman. It had also been said that 
the Irish Acts which it was proposed to 
renew were all bad, or something to that 
effect ; but it was not necessary to deal 
seriously with such a description of these 
statutes. A Continuance Bill was re- 
quired for two kinds of legislation: for 
Acts of a tentative character, and for 
those passed only for a certain number 
of years. He quite admitted that there 
were Acts in the Schedule which he 
should wish, quite as much as the hon. 
Gentleman, to see removed from it, and 
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converted into permanent Acts of Par- 
liament. The Election Petitions Act 
and the Corrupt Practices Act had 
already been dealt with by the At- 
torney General, who hoped, next Ses- 
sion, to bring in a Bill on the subject. 
With regard to the County Cess (Ire- 
land) Act, only a small portion of the 
law on this subject was continued by 
this Bill, and so long as the Grand 
Jury system remained, that portion of 
it must be continued. Amongst the Acts 
to be continued was the statute which 
enabled loans to be made for the erec- 
tion of dwellings for the labouring 
classes in Ireland. It had been com- 
plaind that the Act was inadequate for 
the purpose for which it was intended ; 
but he would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that a considerable sum had been lent to 
proprietors in Ireland under its powers, 
that the expenditure of that money had 
undoubtedly been attended with good 
results, and that this was a privilege 
which neither English nor Scotch land- 
owners had, at present, accorded to them. 
With respect to the Act of which the 
hon. Gentleman had spoken as affecting 
manufacturing interests in the North of 
Ireland, last Session he had prepared a 
Bill consolidating the law}on that sub- 
ject; but no sooner was it introduced 
than exception was taken to it by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), on the 
ground that a good deal of the law was 
obsolete ; and he objected to simple con- 
solidation without amendment. The Bill 
was withdrawn. Meetings of employers 
and employed afterwards were held, 
and resolutions were passed of a very 
contradictory character. At the com- 
mencement of this Session he had pre- 
pared a Bill, making permanent so much 
of the law as it appeared necessary to re- 
tain, and he should certainly have intro- 
duced it, but for the circumstances which 
had delayed the progress of Business, 
to which he need not further allude. He 
purposed, next Session, to renew this 
attempt again; and, if he were aided 
by the hon. Members for Meath and 
Cavan, he hoped it would be possible 
to bring in a Continuance Bill free, as 
regarded Ireland, from the principal ob- 
jections that had been taken to this. He 
was desirous, so far as Ireland as well 
as England was concerned, that there 
should be nothing included in this 
Bill except what was absolutely neces- 
sary. ' 
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Mr. O'DONNELL complained that 
the fact of these measures being of a 
transitory character should be made a 
reason for not affording an opportunity 
for having them thoroughly discussed, as 
he thought that fact ought rather to 
operate in the opposite direction. 

Mr. PARNELL intimated his readi- 
ness, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Dyke.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


INDIA — THE WESTERN FRONTIER 
POLICY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF rose to call at- 
tention to the apparent change of policy 
of the Government of India in the States 
to the West of the Indus; and to ask 
explanations from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with reference to the occu- 
pation of Quetta, the negotiations at 
Peshawur, and the proposed change of 
administration in the Frontier districts. 
He said that before the Session com- 
menced there were rumours of a great 
increase of activity along the Western 
Frontier of India beyond the Indus, and 
on the second day of the Session he put 
a Question to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Hamilton), and gathered 
from his reply that the troops sent into 
the Khelat territory were intended merely 
to serve as an escort to Major Sandeman, 
who had been commissioned to settle the 
disputes between the Khan and his Sir- 
dars, and to arrange for the undisturbed 
passage of caravans through the Bolan 
Pass, that Major Sandeman remained at 
Khelat at the request of the Khan, and 
that his troops were likely to move 
about the country as occasion required. 
When he asked the Question, he feared 
that the troops were going to be sta- 
tioned at Quetta, a point some 257 miles 
in advance of our existing Frontier, the 
occupation of which had repeatedly been 
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pressed by the active or ‘forward’’ 
school of Indian Frontier politicians, 
who, believing that Russia would one 
day make an attack upon India, desired 
to anticipate her in an attempt upon 
Herat, by advancing our military posts 
far beyond our present Frontier. The 
subject was again brought before the 
House by the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury (Mr. Robertson), who, on the 15th 
of March, asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India— 


‘“‘ Tf his attention has been called to the follow- 
ing paragraph in the ‘ Times’ of the 5th March 
instant :—‘ A Treaty has been concluded with 
Khelat whereby the British Government agrees 
to support the Khan against internal and foreign 
foes, and to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000, 
besides a further sum of £2,200 for the purpose 
of effecting such improvements in the country as 
the Government may approve. In return the 
Government will have the right to occupy the 
chief towns with troops, to construct railways 
and telegraphs, and to erect forts. The British 
Agent’s head-quarters will be at Khelat, and an 
officer will also be stationed at Quetta;’ and, 
if he will inform the House if such a Treaty has 
been concluded; and, if the Government ap- 
proves of the policy indicated of thus occupying 
places in Beloochistan far beyond the British 
territory ?” 

The noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State replied, among other things, that 
the revision and adaptation of an old 
Treaty to existing circumstances did not 
in any way indicate, on the part of the 
Indian Government, any intention of 
pursuing in any sense an aggressive 
policy towards the countries beyond their 
borders. The hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury had not asked whether the Go- 
vernment meant to pursue an aggressive 
policy, but whether they approved the 
policy of occupying places in Beloochi- 
stan, far beyond the British territory ; 
and he (Mr. Grant Duff) supposed it to 
be a fair inference from that reply, that 
the Government then at least considered 
that the permanent occupation of a place 
at a very great distance from our Fron- 
tier did constitute a move of an aggres- 
sive character. If that was not a fair 
inference, then his noble Friend would 
lay himself open to the charge that 
he had given no reply whatever to 
the most material part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury. In the month of April, he (Mr. 
Grant Duff) again called attention to 
the subject, and asked whether certain 
Khelat Papers would be laid on the 
Table. The noble Lord replied, that 
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he would lay the Papers on the Table 
immediately; but as they were very 
voluminous, they would not be in the 
hands of hon. Members for a consi- 
derable time. Some months elapsed 
during which the rumours from India 
were not less disquieting than they had 
been before ; but people were very much 
comforted by the pacific assurances of 
the noble Lord at the head of the India 
Office (the Marquess of Salisbury), and 
by the extremely pacific and consolatory 
language which the noble Lord used in 
a a he made at the Merchant 
Taylors’ banquet. He found some diffi- 
culty in reconciling Lord Salisbury’s 
tone with the things which were going 
on under his auspices; but he waited 
till the Papers were issued, which was 
on Saturday, the 2lst of July. He 
(Mr. Grant Duff) was extremely sorry 
to say that when he came to examine 
those Papers he found that the very 
worst fears which he and others had 
formed on the subject were confirmed. 
A despatch of the 28rd of March from 
the Government of India to the India 
Office contained statements of a very re- 
markable character, which appeared to 
him to be as nearly as possible a decla- 
ration of absolute disagreement with the 
policy enforced on the Frontier ever 
since the later days of Lord Lawrence, 
and he did not know how to reconcile its 
statements with the replies given earlier 
in the Session in that House, or with 
the tone of Lord Salisbury’s statements 
elsewhere. These were the words of the 
Government of India in the despatch of 
March 23, Paragraph 17— 

“ The present Viceroy, having had the advan- 
tage before leaving England of personal com- 
munication with your Lordship on the general 
subject of our Frontier relations, was strongly 
impressed by the importance of endeavouring to 
deal with them simultaneously, as indivisible 
parts of a single Imperial question, mainly de- 
pendent for its solution on the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, which is the ulti- 
mate guardian of the whole British Empire, 
rather than as isolated local matters. From 
this point of view, and bearing in mind the am- 
biguous and unsatisfactory character of our re- 
lations with Affghanistan, it had been his Excel- 
lency’s intention to depute a confidential envoy 
to the Court of Cabul, v/¢ Candahar, and in and 
about which locality the Affghan population is 
most friendly to the Government.” 


In Paragraph 25 of the despatch oc- 
curred the following :— 
“Moreover, we were also of opinion that the 


highest and most general interests of this Em- 
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pire (interests no longer local, but Imperial) 
rendered it necessary to place our relations with 
Khelat on a much firmer, more durable, and 
more intimate footing than before. Whatever 
may have been the personal disinclination of 
this Government in times past to exercise active 
interference in Khanates beyond our border, it 
must now be acknowledged that, having regard 
to possible contingencies in Central Asia, to the 
profound and increasing interest with which they 
are already anticipated and discussed by the 
most warlike populations within as well as with- 
out our Frontier, and to the evidence that has 
reached us of foreign intrigue in Khelat itself 
(intrigue at present innocuous, but sure to be- 
come active in proportion to the anarchy or 
weakness of that State and its alienation from 
British influence), we can no longer avoid the 
conclusion that the relations between the British 
Government and this neighbouring Khanate 
must henceforth be regulated with a view to 
more important objects than the temporary pre- 
vention of plunder on the British border.” 


Frontier Policy. 


Unless otherwise explained, he drew 
several conclusions from that despatch. 
The first conclusion which he thought 
might be drawn from it was, that the 
policy of active interference indicated 
was the result of a personal communica- 
tion between the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State (before the former left for 
India); that, as the Viceroy was sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State, this 
policy of active interference was the 
— of Lord Salisbury; and that, Lord 

alisbury being a Member of the Cabi- 
net, it was the policy of Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers. The second inference 
he drew from the despatch, in spite of 
the disclaimer of the (en Soe: was, 
this policy of active interference was that 
thoroughly approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government—that they had departed 
from the old policy, and now went for a 
policy of active interference beyond our 
Frontiers very hard to distinguish from 
that aggressive policy. The third in- 
ference he drew from the same despatch 
was, that the Government had been led 
to that policy of active interference be- 
yond our own Frontiers, on account of 
the fear of certain contingencies in 
Central Asia, and with a view to check- 
mate foreign, or, in other words, Russian, 
intrigue in Khelat. If so, that policy of 
active interference, pursued under the 
influence of the fear of possible contin- 
gencies in Central Asia, stimulated by 
uneasiness about the intrigues of Russia 
in Khelat, and emanating from the per- 
sonal intervention of Lord Salisbury, he 
ventured to think was an unwise and 
dangerous policy. The more that all 
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questions of Frontier policy were treated 
in India as local questions, and the less 
they were treated as Imperial questions, 
the better it would be. The very worst 
way in which a Viceroy could employ 
his time was in thinking out the rela- 
tions which the policy pursued by him 
along the Trans-Indus Frontier should 
bear to the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. His efforts should 
be directed to keep his Frontier disputes 
down to the dimensions of isolated local 
matters. He did not say that he ought 
not to be thoroughly well informed of 
everything that Russia was doing in any 
part of Central Asia. He ought to know 
it, and he ought to transmit it to the 
Government at home, as it, in turn, 
should transmit all such information to 
him. There was no better way for a 
Government to disconcert panic-mongers 
than to show that it knew everything 
they knew, and a good deal more; but, 
except for that purpose, the Viceroy 
should think as little about Russia and 
her doings as possible. That might not 
be the proper policy 20 years hence, or 
10 years hence. Alors comme alors; 
those who succeeded us would best know 
what action to take; but what he main- 
tained was, that a waiting policy was the 
wisest for this year 1877, and that any 
other was a most dangerous policy. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for India might be able to state that 
Quetta was not to be occupied perma- 
nently, although how he was able to 
reconcile such a contention with the 
terms of the despatch of the 23rd of 
March, one was at a loss to understand. 
If there was any intention of perma- 
nently occupying Quetta, he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) must protest against that course 
in the strongest possible way. It was 
undesirable for several reasons. In the 
first place, it was a triumph given to the 
most aggressive school of Indian poli- 
ticians. In the second place, it would 
be very expensive. In the third place, 
it would add seriously to the duties, 
already very considerable, of our not too 
large Army. In the fourth place, what 
would be the advantage of 1,000 men in 
Quetta? Why, none whatever; for in 
the case of troubles arising we should 
only lay ourselves open to insult. If 
the occupation was to be permanent, 
they would have to increase that Force ; 
and might have to send re-inforce- 
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country in the East at the season of the 
year least adapted to European consti- 
tutions, as it was not likely that our 
enemies would choose the most favour- 
able time for us to raise a disturbance. 
In the fifth place, as implying virtual 
annexation, it could not be agreeable to 
Khelat. In the sixth place, it excited 
the jealousies of the Affghans, and would 
increase the difficulties we already ex- 
perienced with Affghanistan ; and, lastly, 
it exposed the Viceroy to have his hands 
forced by the ‘extreme party who, the 
first time that Russia made any forward 
move in Central Asia in the direction of 
Merv, would assuredly clamour for ad- 
vance to Kandahar, and ultimately to 
Herat, and we should not be allowed to 
stop at Quetta. They would urge the 
Government of India to go in for the 
whole Rawlinsonian policy, before which 
it faltered. Now, there were three things 
which he (Mr. Grant Duff) wished to 
ask the noble Lord in regard to this 
part of the subject—first, if the occupa- 
tion of Quetta was or was not meant to 
be permanent; secondly, whether, if it 
was meant to be a permanent occupa- 
tion, it had anything whatever to do 
with contingencies in Central Asia; and, 
thirdly, whether, if Quetta, was to be 
permanently occupied, it was to be so 
occupied for local reasons or for reasons 
of general Imperial policy. Unhappily, 
the occupation of Quetta was not the 
only thing which disquieted those who 
were in favour of playing a waiting 
game along the Western Frontiers of 
India. All kinds of rumours reached 
them about the disposition of the Ameer 
of Affghanistan, and the state of mind 
into which he had been thrown by recent 
events. [The hon. Member then read a 
passage describing a recent scene at 
Cabul, and proceeded to say] — He 
hoped the noble Lord would explain 
how it was that the negotiations at 
Peshawur between the agents of the 
Ameer and the Representative of the 
Viceroy did not lead to some better state 
of things than this. During the greater 
part of Lord Lawrence’s administration 
there had been war, and the Governor 
General had not interfered until the 
Affghans had very generally supported 
Shere Ali, when he did so too. The 
policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity’ had been 
pursued by different Governors, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House was committed to it. Why should 
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not that policy continue? When the 
Ameer of Affghanistan got out of temper 
and ‘refused to take the gifts in arms 
and money that were sent him, why 
was he not left to get back into good 
temper as he pleased? Why had they 
not waited until he should have thought 
proper to send for them, letting him 
clearly understand that they wished to 
help him without making him a bulwark 
against anybody? Why had the nego- 
tiations at Peshawur been entered into 
atall? He was in an evil frame‘of mind 
towards this country, and they had a 
right to know what had taken place 
there. It was not fair and reasonable 
that they should separate without having 
some general idea of what had been 
done. The policy of trying to coax him 
to admit a British Resident into his ter- 
ritory, either at Herat or Cabul, was 
surely a very doubtful one. But it was 
said that the Russians had organized a 
regular system of agents at Cabul, who 
reported what went on there to the 
authorities at Tashkend. He thought it 
likely they had. It was in accordance 
with the petty kind of finesse which was 
so characteristic of their diplomacy. But 
why need we be disquieted about that? 
They all knew, from the necessities of 
the case, the Ruler of Affghanistan must 
fall in with our policy—if there came to 
be a struggle between us and the Rus- 
sians at any future time. Why put it 
into his head that his proceedings were 
of such consequence that we insisted upon 
watching them by a highly-placed Euro- 
pean agent? Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, and Lord Northbrook did all in 
the way of assisting him that he could 
reasonably expect. If he were left to 
the meagre diet of Russian flattery and 
promises for the future, he or his Suc- 
cessor would be the more ready to return 
to the more solid diet with which we 
supplied him for a time. The last 
matter about which he would like some 
explanation was the threatened change 
of administration on the Western Fron- 
tier of India. What was really in- 
tended; and why was a change about 
to be made? ‘They were told that its 
Trans-Indus districts were to be taken 
from the Punjab, as well as the Hazara 
country—that its Trans-Indus districts, 
or nearly all of them were to be taken 
from Scinde, and that the whole was to 
be made into a new Chief Commissioner- 
ship. Further, they were told that 
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the object of all this was that the 
Viceroy might have Frontier affairs more 
constantly kept before him, and that, 
through a person in whom he had full 
confidence, and who would be inclined 
to look for Russian intrigue in Khelat 
and Cabul. It was very likely that in- 
trigue did exist there, but what matter 
did it make? Cabul must, from the 
necessity of the case, side with this 
country; for the Affghans must be 
enemies of the first foreign army that 
entered their territory, whether Sclav or 
British. If that was not the object of 
the change, or if the scale of the change 
had been exaggerated, perhaps the Go- 
vernment would state what it was to be, 
and why it wasto be made? The object 
was, he feared, what it was said to be— 
namely, to keep Frontier affairs to the 
front, whereas, in his judgment, they 
should be kept in the background. He 
knew the noble Lord would tell him of 
certain difficulties that had arisen be- 
tween the officers on the Punjab Fron- 
tier and on the Scinde Frontier; but 
those were small matters, and did not 
need a revolution to put them right. 
Unless he was misinformed, the policy 
all hung together, and the watchword 
was, ‘‘ Forward along the whole line” 
—forward in Beloochistan, forward 
amongst the wild tribes along the Fron- 
tier, forward in Affghanistan; and all 
this when Lord Salisbury had been 
imagined in some quarters to be a sort 
of genius of peace, who had been op- 
posed by certain evil genii in the 
Oabinet. Very strange indeed was the 
light which the noble Lord’s proceedings 
in Asia threw on the legend of the Con- 
ference. For it was clear that this Asiatic 
imbroglio at least was his personal policy. 
The 17th paragraph of the despatch of 
the Government of India completely 
proved it. It should have been pointed 
out to the new Viceroy that la haute 
politique had little place in India. In- 
stead of that, the mischievous activity 
of the Indian Government arose from 
the orders given to Lord Lytton before 
he started for India. As far as he was 
personally concerned, he should have 
thought that if the Government was to 
pick out for the office of Viceroy an 
eminent man whose life had hitherto 
been devoted to diplomacy, the wise 
course would be to impress upon him 
the very small part that diplemacy 
played in Indian affairs when compared 
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with administration, and how, when 
there was a field for diplomacy, it was 
chiefly for that kind of quasi-diplomacy 
—nearly half administrative—which was 
applicable to English intercourse with 
Native States. The present Viceroy had 
abilities equal to anything. Perhaps no 
man of finer genius had ever occupied 
his august position. No one could deny 
that; but by the whole previous train- 
ing of his life his mind had been led 
towards diplomacy and foreign politics, 
and it would have been wise not to 
stimulate that unfortunate taste, but 
to diminish it. Had Lord Salisbury, 
instead of encouraging him to waste 
much of his strength on these Frontier 
questions, encouraged him to bring his 
fresh intelligence to bear on internal 
matters, and on our relations with the 
Native States, great and excellent re- 
sults might have been produced, for 
which they might look in vain, if his 
thoughts were wandering to the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes. But he hoped the 
noble Lord would tell them that some 
extraordinary mistake had been made; 
that Lord Lawrence and all the other 
great authorities on Indian affairs were 
disquieted in vain; that Quetta was not 
going to be permanently occupied; that 
there was no intention of pressing an 
Envoy on the Ameer, but that he was 
now to be left, as he ought to have been 
before the Peshawur Conference, to get 
into good humour in his own time and 
way. Lastly, with regard to the Fron- 
tier, an article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
had been written by some person obvi- 
ously inspired from Simla, who had 
pointed out that the present was a ‘‘ de- 
testable” Frontier; just as the French 
did, before their unfortunate attack on 
Germany in 1870. A wiser policy had 
been indicated by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State at the Merchant 
Taylors’, when he asked why should 
they follow and let their enemy choose 
his own ground, and not await him 
where they would have the advantage ; 
and he said ‘that it behoved the Eng- 
lish people to look at these matters 
with that steadiness and prudence which 
formed the best part of courage.” Ex- 
actly so. That had been the policy 
of successive Governments; and he had 
expressed it by the Spanish proverb— 
—‘‘ Let him attack who wills; the strong 
man waits.” Why then was it to be 
changed? Or was it to be changed ? 
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What was really the policy of the Go- 
vernment? ‘Were they going on with 
this policy of bringing the Frontier 
to the front; or would they keep up 
the policy of previous Governments— 
of Lords Lawrence, Mayo, and North- 
brook? In conclusion, he ihoped that 
the noble Lord would be able to say 
that they were all under some gla- 
mour and that nothing material was to 
be changed. If he could, the sooner 
it was said the better, for the present, 
“‘ facing-both-ways”’ policy was not, he 
thought, fair to the Viceroy, while he 
was very sure it was not fair to Parlia- 
ment. 

GevEeraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought it was important to consider the 
question which had been raised in this 
debate on the affairs of the State of 
Khelat, from a point of view which had 
reference to the future policy of England 
as far as Central Asia was concerned. 
It was, however, made evident that the 
consideration of that large policy was 
intended to be excluded from this dis- 
cussion, because the volume of Papers 
presented to this House did not contain 
the slightest information of a political 
character relating to any other State 
than that of Khelat. Without these de- 
tails it would not be just to the Govern- 
ment of India, and Secretary of State, 
to raise this wide and grave discussion. 
It must be remembered that the Bolan 
Pass had always been regarded as the 
best means of getting from India 
into Central Asia, and that Herat had 
always been considered the keystone of 
India. In order to secure access to the 
elevated plateau, which afforded the 
power of moving on Herat, it was ne- 
cessary to dominate over the Northern 
or Western end of the Bolan; and 
Quetta, belonging to Khelat, which 
practically commanded the Northern end 
of the Pass, had therefore been occupied ; 
and, besides, it should be remembered 
that Candahar must also be com- 
manded. The possession of that fort 
and city would then lay open to us an 
excellent and easy line of communication 
to Herat, which could be reached in 
21 marches ; but as it was clear that our 
political relations with the Ameer of 
Affghanistan did not permit of our ad- 
vance into his territory, we had limited 
our movement to Quetta, a dependency 
of the Khan of Khelat, who was bound 
to us by Treaties and obligations; but 
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whether these were sufficient to justify 
us in garrisoning a fort such as Guette, 
in view to ulterior and greater measures 
of policy than those set forth in the Blue 
Book, remained to be proved. For that 
occupation a small kit insufficient Force 
had been sent forward, and he also 
doubted much the policy of that advance. 
If it was to be part of the English policy 
to advance our position into Asia from 
India we ought to do so in strength, 
and not by means of a Force that would 
be of no value whatever should a critical 
time arise. The strength of the detach- 
ment recently moved to Quetta must be 
very weak, for, as the official docu- 
ments showed, it consisted of only one 
mountain battery, one regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, and a squadron of Cavalry, 
all Native troops, and probably num- 
bering under 850 men. That was a 
force which, neither in composition nor 
in numbers, ought to be left exposed in 
a foreign position, and as yet amidst an 
unfriendly nation. It would sully the 
name and fame of England throughout 
all Asia if any accident befel this weak 
military body. Itwas essential to be care- 
ful of the safety and honour of our 
troops, and England should not take a 
step in advance, without the certainty 
that, having once placed down our foot, 
we could maintain our hold. No doubt 
below the Pass we had an equally small 
force located, consisting of a mountain 
battery, a regiment of Cavalry, and a 
wing of Native Infantry. This was also 
composed of Native troops, fewer in num- 
ber than the Quetta detachment. It was, 
however, unreasonable to expect that this 
small body could support the detachment 
in advance, by forcing the difficult and 
dangerous defiles in the Bolan Pass. It 
was fully admitted that this movement 
of troops beyond the Scinde frontier was 
intended as a defensive measure for our 
vast territories of India, against the 
threatening or aggressive policy which, 
everyone must admit, was either at 
present more or less in operation, or else 
liable to be enforced by a nation, whose 
avowals and threats left but little doubt 
of their intentions, if not at this time, 
yet at some future period. This kind of 
guarding against even a certain act of 
aggression was not that which, in his 
opinion, was most suitable. The most 
effective kind of defence which could 
be carried out, was by enforcing in 
India thoroughly good government. It 
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was only by attaching the people to our 
rule, and by keeping our basis of opera- 
tions open for an advance, that we should 
be safe against aggressive acts or hostile 
intrigues. Lord Canning had repeatedly 
declared that he feared a financial em- 
barrassment more than a war, and that 
he would prefer holding India with 
diminished military forces, than with 
strong forces, entailing additional taxes 
on the people of India. We were in 
greater danger from the present bad 
state of the finances in India than from 
any attempts of Russia, though he ad- 
mitted that Russia was a dangerous 
Power. He had, however, never ad- 
mitted the Russian danger to arise from 
physical force, but only to be dreaded 
when frightening us into extravagant 
expenditure. In that physical force 
view Russia was weak, and was in far 
greater danger from our military action 
in Turkestan than India was from a 
Russian Army. But Russian intrigues 
were, indeed, most dangerous if India 
was badly governed ; and as this advance 
to Quetta was the result of hostile in- 
trigues, it ought not to have been made. 
It was our interest and our best policy to 
keep open Central Asia to British trade, 
and thereby to counteract the mono- 
polizing spirit of Russian traders; but 
that was only to be done by making the 
trade along our land frontiers and at 
Indian ports free. He did not approve 
of the policy of giving money, in the 
shape of a subsidy, to the Khan of 
Khelat, who -was only one of several 
Chiefs. By giving money to him alone 
they would probably excite the jealousy 
and angry passions of the others. The 
hon. Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant Duff) 
was not correct in saying that we had 
shown a ‘masterly inactivity” as re- 
garded our frontier policy. On the con- 
trary, the official Papers showed that 
since 1854 we had never ceased to be 
in hot water with the Native Chiefs of 
Khelat. There was one alteration which 
should at once be made in regard to the 
trade of Khelat, and which could not fail 
to exercise a powerful and useful in- 
fluence amongst the trading classes 
throughout Khelat, that was by de- 
claring the trade between India and the 
sea coasts of that territory, known by 
the names of Makran and Sonmeeannee, 
entirely free. The present state of our 
relations with that country, and the 
occupation of a part of its territory by 
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British troops, virtually made this tract 
a dependency of India, and entitled 
thereby toall the advantagesof free trade. 
All the Chiefs, even the Khan himself, 
were deeply interested in trade, and 
there was a large part of the population 
who were entirely devoted to commercial 
pursuits and not inclined in any way for 
war. And if we set the good example 
of removing all duties from the articles 
passing between the sea coasts of India 
and of Beloochistan, and bought up the 
duties levied in Beloochistan, also freed 
goods on the frontier passing by land to 
and from India, we should certainly in- 
fluence all classes in our favour much 
more effectually than could be effected 
by bribing the Khan Chiefs. Such a 
result would be a more reliable force 
than weak bodies of British troops 
isolated within the territory of Khelat, 
and with which he could not agree. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that he ven- 
tured to intervene between the House 
and the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), as he wished to express the senti- 
ments which he believed were enter- 
tained by independent Members on the 
Opposition side upon this great question 
of Hindostan. He fully endorsed and 
sympathized with much that had been 
so well said by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Kincardine- 
shire (Sir George Balfour), a Gentleman 
whose long and profound knowledge of 
India entitled his remarks to respect. 
It was by good government, by justice, 
and by conciliating the people of India 
that we could alone hope to retain do- 
minion there ; and if our power perished, 
it would be because we had not treated 
her people as we should. He was 
sorry to think that we did not fulfil our 
duty in that particular, and that we still 
continued to govern India on the same 
insolent principles on which we had 
long ruled Ireland, and with the same 
result—smothered disaffection and dis- 
satisfaction with our government. This 
being so, it was our duty, if we did not 
improve our administration, at all events 
to take measures for our own protection 
and safety. We could not shut our 
eyes to the fact that Russia was ad- 
vancing slowly but surely over Central 
Asia. She had but one object ever in 
view, and that was to destroy English 
supremacy and influence in Hindostan. 
The day could not be far off when the 
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great fight would come, which would 
require every man that we could bring 
into the field, when we should have to 
battle, as it were, for existence, with 
this ambitious Empire. He had lis- 
tened, therefore, with astonishment to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff). What admission 
had that hon. Gentleman made? Why, 
this—that Russia at the present moment 
was intriguing with the Ameer and 
with the Khan of Khelat. Intriguing 
for what purpose? To undermine Bri- 
tish authority. And yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman had advised that we should re- 
main quiet; that we should do nothing 
but rest upon our oars, while our most 
powerful and deadly enemy in Asia was 
plotting our destruction. Do not inter- 
fere in any way, said the hon. Gentle- 
man, to circumvent this plotter. Was 
that common sense, or what was it? 
He (Dr. Kenealy) protested against 
Her Majesty’s Ministers entertaining any 
such wild policy, and thought that they 
had exercised sound wisdom in the 
course which they had pursued. What 
did Russia mean? Conquest! Con- 
quest of what? Of India. And what 
did that mean, but the ruin of Eng- 
land? Wherever Russia went—wher- 
ever she held sway—she followed but 
one course, and that was to annihilate 
our trade, to destroy our commerce, to 
prohibit our manufactures. And what 
did that mean to our operatives? Simply 
ruin. Her hope was, if she conquered 
Hindostan, to subdue China next; and 
if that were so, this nation would be ex- 
cluded from the two mighty markets 
that she possessed. What, then, would 
become of our greatness? India gone, 
China subjugated, we lost the two 
greatest marts in the world, and how 
could our millions live? It had always 
been matter of astonishment to him that 
the Peace Party—the Manchester Party, 
who depended so much upon trade, could 
not see this. But it was clear that, with 
all their keenness, they never had been 
able to realize the true result even in 
idea. And yet it was a certain thing 
if our Indian Empire was wrested 
from us. In his opinion, we had all 
along been too calm, too quiet. The 
Peace Party cried out that this fear 
of Russia was all a bugbear. It was 
nothing of the sort, but a stern reality, 
which we should have to face some day 
with fire and sword, and every soldier, 
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Every man who had been to India, or 
who had given her any of his study, 
must know and feel this. And there 
was an instinctive sentiment in the 
hearts of all our countrymen in that 
Peninsula that our motto should be 
‘“‘Forward.”’ He believed in instinct, 
and in this instinct. He thought that 
those who dwelt in India were far 
better judges than we of what was the 
wisest policy to pursue. They were on 
the spot—we were thousands upon 
thousands of miles away. He believed 
that these Russian intrigues foreboded 
terrible consequences. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had told us a good deal about 
the Ameer of Affghanistan. It appeared 
that he was ina state of disquiet and 
discontent because we had gone to 


Khelat. He did not care much for his 
discontent. He had no faith in this 
Ameer. He believed him to be no bet- 


ter than a Russian secret agent. He 
had chafed ever since an arbitration had 
been decided against him, in which 
Lord Northbrook had played some part. 
That reminded him that perhaps there 
never was a worse Governor General in 
India than Lord Northbrook, or one 
who had done more by misrule to alienate 
the Natives from us. He doubted whe- 
ther he had not done as much as Clive 
or Hastings to disgust the people with 
our sway. Fortunate it was that he had 
been recalled, and had been replaced by 
the present Viceroy, who had been just 
to the Native population, and had se- 
cured their love and confidence. Well, 
it appeared that this Ameer was out of 
humour, and he had made a speech at 
Cabul. The hon. Gentleman had not 
told us on what authority he quoted 
that supposed speech. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Mirror of 
India. 

Dr. KENEALY supposed that that 
Mirror did not always give a true re- 
flection ; and, probably the report of the 
speech was like reports of speeches in 
other papers. But, assuming it to be 
true, what did the hon. Gentleman tell 
us? Why, this—that we should abandon 
Khelat to reconcile us with the Ameer. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I did not say 
that. 

Dr. KENEALY:.I took it down at 
the time, and if the hon. Gentleman has 
forgotten it, I cannot help that. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: It was in the 
speech of the Ameer. 
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Dr. KENEALY understood the hon. 
Member to endorse all that the Ameer 
had said. He was glad to find that he 
was mistaken. Who was this Ameer? 
He did not come of a good stock. He 
was the son of old Dost Mohammed, 
whose proceedings some years ago this 
nation never could forget. He did not 
care, therefore, very much about him, 
though he regretted at the same time 
that Lord Northbrook, amid his other 
great errors, had by his conduct helped 
to turn the Ameer into a foe. This he 
knew from many Indians whom he was 
in the habit of meeting—that there was 
but one feeling throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindostan, and that one 
was against the late Governor General. 
The contrast which they drew between 
him and his Successor was painful to 
contemplate. The hon. Gentleman had 
intimated that the intrigues which were 
going on ought not be noticed, and had 
asked, what were they tous? They were 
a great deal to us, for Russian intrigues 
usually ended in war and blood. But 
the hon. Gentleman had neutralized the 
whole of his arguments on this matter, 
because he wound up by saying “that 
whatever happened Cabul must side 
with us.” If that were so, and Affgha- 
nistan opinion were in that direction, 
the Ameer would have to go with it, no 
matter how much he was annoyed. The 
hon. Gentleman had advanced another 
strange proposition—that Lord Lytton 
was a diplomatist, and therefore unfit 
to be Viceroy. And he lamented that 
in the interview which he had with 
Lord Salisbury before he left this coun- 
try for Calcutta, the latter had “ stimu- 
lated the Viceroy’s unfortunate taste for 
diplomacy.” Thus, the very quality 
which a Ruler should possess was ac- 
counted as his chief defect. How could 
this strange language be characterized ? 
And how were Empires ruled and main- 
tained but by wise diplomacy? He 
would not pursue the matter further, but 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would proceed in the way in which they 
were going, and would do all they could 
to check the march and the plans of 
Russia. He did not regard their pro- 
ceedings in Khelat as a military menace 
of any kind. It was absurd to call it 
so. The small number of soldiers— 
under 1,000—that accompanied the En- 
voy could be viewed only as a guard 
of honour, and in that light the Khan 
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of Khelat regarded it. Nobody could 
say that it was an army of occupation. 
He hoped that, if it were necessary, the 
Government would go still farther, and 
advance even beyond Khelat, to stop in- 
trigues and countercheck plotting. Let 
there be no hesitation; this country 
would support Ministers in their con- 
duct. Our whole existence as a com- 
mercial Empire was threatened by Rus- 
sia. He did not see why we should not 
struggle against her. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Grant Duff) who had 
opened the debate, in a speech charac- 
terized by his usual sobriety of thought 
and that sense of responsibility which 
his long connection with the India Office 
imparted, had asked the Government to 
give the House some explanation with 
regard to certain action which had been 
taken by the Indian Government upon 
the North-West Frontier of India. He 
had, however, made one omission which 
he (Lord George Hamilton) must supply. 
His hon. Friend spoke at some length 
upon the policy which had for some time 
past been in existence in India; but he 
did not tell the House what the result 
of that policy was. Now, before any 
censure could be attached to any Go- 
vernment for an apparent change in car- 
rying out a particular policy, there were 
some things which we should have 
clearly in our minds. In the first place, 
we should consider whether the circum- 
stances now were precisely the same as 
they were when that policy was ini- 
tiated ; we had next to consider whether 
the manner of carrying out that policy 
had been accompanied by a perfect suc- 
cess; and it depended on the reply to be 
given to those two questions whether 
the change that had taken place was 
fussy and foolish, or whether it was wise 
and statesmanlike. Among the difficult 
tasks which the Indian Government had 
to perform, none perhaps required more 
careful watching than the relations with 
the Frontier tribes on the North-West. 
We, a civilized Government, occupied a 
territory touching upon a series of al- 
most inaccessible mountains, inhabited 
by large and semi-barbarous tribes. 
They from time immemorial had been ac- 
customed to bloodshed and plundering. 
They had been accustomed to descend 
from their mountain fastnesses in order 
to prey upon agriculturists living in 
parts of our territory. When the Punjab 
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was annexed great attention was be- 
stowed on the policy to be pursued to- 
wards these Frontier tribes. These tribes 
might be divided into two classes—one 
ruled over by the Ameer of Affghan- 
istan, and the other by the Khan of 
Khelat. The controlling powers of these 
Rulers was to avery considerable extent 
nominal, and although we were bound 
to enter directly into negotiations with 
them, yet the Indian Government never 
held them directly responsible for the 
acts of people over whom they had only 
nominal control. Two principles were 
laid down by Lord Dalhousie—one was, 
abstention from unnecessary interference 
with the internal affairs of these tribes ; 
the other was, cultivation by all means 
of friendly relations with them exter- 
nally. That was the policy which had 
always been carried out by all subse- 
quent Viceroys, and was shown in the va- 
rious Treatiesentered into with the Rulers 
of Khelat and Affghanistan. There 
was a considerable difference in the in- 
stitutions, the nature, and character of 
these two countries, and our dealings 
with them varied. In Khelat we had 
an agent, and paid the Khan an annual 
sum. In Affghanistan we had in one 
way or another helped the Ameer by 
presents of arms and also by a subsidy, 
but we had no European officer residing 
in his territory. Now that was the 
manner in which the Indian Government 
had for more than 20 years past en- 
deavoured to carry out their Frontier 
policy, and it was only fair to the Indian 
Government that he should describe 
what was the exact state of affairs when 
Lord Lytton arrived in India. He must 
protest against the language used by the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) 
with reference to Lord Northbrook. 
Lord Northbrook had during his Vice- 
royalty, which doubtless passed over a 
somewhat quiet period, displayed an in- 
timate knowledge of India, an aptitude 
for business, and a straightforward can- 
dour in all his dealings, both with Euro- 
peans and Natives, which had won for 
him the highest regard, and had, he 
believed, endeared him to the people of 
India. He was quite sure they all re- 
cognized the well-earned honour which 
Her Majesty had conferred upon him on 
his return from India, and he hoped his 
life would long be spared so that he could 
give in ‘ another iss ” his advice and 
assistance in the many complications of 
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Indian matters. What was the state of 
affairs when Lord Lytton went out? 
When Lord Lytton arrived in India we 
had broken off relations with Khelat ; 
our agent had been withdrawn, and our 
subsidy had been withheld. Our mer- 
chants were unable to trade, for the 
great outlet from India to Central Asia 
was blocked. In Affghanistan our re- 
lations certainly had not improved in 
cordiality—for what reason it was un- 
necessary to say; but the Ameer of Aff- 
ghanistan had refused to receive the 
£100,000 which the Indian Government 
annually paid to him. Lord Lytton went 
out with a full knowledge of the im- 
portance of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with these two neighbouring Sove- 
reigns. He knew also that the question 
of Central Asian politics had passed from 
a local to an Imperial phase. He was 
also fully aware that, owing to the un- 
settled state of affairs in the East of 
Europe, there was considerable commo- 
tion all along our Border. Eight days 
before he arrived in India, however, 
Lord Northbrook was compelled to un- 
dertake a very important step. Our 
relations with Khelat had got into such 
a state towards the end of 1875 that 
Sir William Merewether wrote to Lord 
Northbrook that there were only three 
courses open to us — first, to break 
off all relations with Khelat, and al- 
low the state of anarchy then existing 
to continue. But that was a course 
which the Indian Government could not 
agree to, because constant feuds dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of our Border. 
The next course which Sir William 
suggested was that we should occupy 
Khelat and annexit. That was a course 
wholly contrary to our Indian policy, 
and which Lord Northbrook declined. 
The third course was that a responsible 
agent should be sent to mediate between 
the contending parties, the Khan and his 
Sirdars, and establish more amicable re- 
lations. Lord Northbrook wrote this 
despatch to the Khan of Khelat, which 
was so important that he would read it 
at length. It was dated Fort William, 
March 20, 1876— 

‘**T have received your Highness’s letter in 
which you communicate your wish to remain 
under the protection of the British Government, 
and your urgent desire to offer explanations in 
order to prevent a severance of the friendly re- 
lations which long existed between Khelat and 
the British Government. My friend! the British 
Government has always desired the maintenance 
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of friendly relations with the Khelat State, and 
I would remind your Highness that the sus- 
pension of these relations, which has un- 
happily continued for nearly three years past, 
is the result of your Highness’s own conduct. 
Nevertheless, I am willing to accept your High- 
ness’s communication as evidence of regret for 
the past anda desire for reconciliation. I have, 
accordingly, determined to authorize Colonel 
Munro, the officer now in charge of Khelat 
affairs, to depute Major Sandeman, an officer 
who possesses my full confidence, and with whom 
your Highness is already personally acquainted, 
for the purpose of conferring with your High- 
ness upon the affairs of Khelat, and, if possible, 
effecting a settlement of all disputes. I take 
this step in the expectation that your Highness 
will not fail to co-operate sincerely and heartily 
with Major Sandeman in the adjustment of all 
existing differences, whether in respect to your 
relations with my Government or in respect to 
the chieftains and tribes of Beloochistan. By 
hearkening to Major Sandeman’s counsels, and 
acting in conformity with his advice, your High- 
ness will afford the best proof of the sincerity of 
your professions, and relieve me from the neces- 
sity of taking further measures to secure the 
tranquillity of the British Frontier and the pro- 
tection of trade.” 

It was absolutely necessary to speak 
thus plainly to the Khan. Major San- 
deman accordingly mediated between 
the Sirdars and the Khan, tranquillity 
was established, and the Bolan Pass was 
opened to trade. That expedition was 
thus attended with success; and on a 
second mission, Major Sandeman suc- 
ceeded in establishing tranquillity and 
commercial relations. Having thus suc- 
ceeded in effecting the primary object of 
his mission Major Sandeman wrote to 
the Government of India expressing a 
hope that our intervention would be 
permanent, and requesting leave to in- 
terfere to a certain extent in the affairs 
of Khelat. The Viceroy, very judiciously, 
declined to sanction such interference. 
As Quetta, however, was the most con- 
venient station for conducting further 
negotiations Major Sandeman had re- 
mained there. The escort of 986 men 
who had accompanied Major Sande- 
man, who were all Natives, were also 
sent to Quetta; but the mere fact that 
the Force was under 1,000 men —a 
Force with which it would be evidently 
impossible to take the field with any 
effect—of itself showed that they were 
not sent for aggressive purposes. He 
therefore hoped the House would dis- 
miss from their minds the idea that 
either aggression or annexation was in- 
tended. Lord Lytton expressed his re- 
gret that Major Sandeman had been 
sent to Khelat before he arrived, as he 
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wished to have sent at the same time 
an Envoy to Cabul to explain the 
object of Major Sandeman’s mission. 
If any suspicion had arisen in the 
Ameer’s mind, it was most desirable 
that the earliest opportunity should be 
taken of removing this suspicion, and 
restoring the cordiality that Prince had 
previously shown. Lord Lytton was 
compelled to adopt a somewhat isolated 
action as regarded ‘Affghanistan. His 
opinion was, that if any such difficult 
negotiation was to be undertaken be- 
tween the Indian Government and the 
Cabul Durbad, the agent should be 
European, and Sir Lewis Pelly was 
accordingly selected for that duty. He 
met an Envoy from the Ameer, and 
spent some time in negotiation; but 
before those negotiations terminated 
the Envoy of the Ameer died, and in 
all the circumstances of the case the 
Governor General thought it would not 
be expedient to continue these nego- 
tiations. He hoped that the frank ex- 
change of opinion which had undoubt- 
edly passed between Sir Lewis Pelly and 
the Ameer’s Envoy had removed pre- 
vious misconception, and would lead to 
a restoration of those friendly terms 
which had formerly existed. "With the 
opinion which his hon. Friend enter- 
tained of Lord Lytton, he could find no 
greater consolation than was furnished 
by his Lordship’s declaration that he 
looked upon Frontier matters as part 
and parcel of the Foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and if his hon. 
Friend had complete confidence in the 
assurances of Lord Salisbury, what 
better guarantee could he have than 
Lord Lytton’s statement that the action 
of the Indian Government would be in 
accordance with Lord Salisbury’s as- 
surances? It was of no use discussing 
questions affecting Central Asia as if they 
were purely Indian questions; if they had 
been, the long correspondence between 
the British and the Russian Governments 
upon Central Asian affairs would not 
have taken place, and the Teheran Mis- 
sion would not have been transferred to 
the Foreign Office. These questions were 
of such an Imperial character that not 
long ago the control of them was trans- 
ferred from the India Office to the Fo- 
reign Office. If questions arising West 
of Affghanistan were considered to be Im- 
perial, surely the Viceroy was wise in 
placing those that arose East of Affghan- 
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istan in the same category. No language 
or axiom could afford a better guarantee 
that the Indian Government were not 
about to embark in a policy of aggression 
in Central Asia. It remained to him to 
explain the reasons for the proposed 
changes in the administration of the 
Frontier districts. When Scinde was 
conquered it was placed under the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, and when we an- 
nexed the Punjab, that was placed under 
the Supreme Government; and thus the 
Frontier was in the anomalous position 
of being half under one Government and 
half under another. Different systems 
of treating the Natives were necessary, 
and were attended with success; but 
they came to overlap each other, and at 
length trouble arose from the decisions 
of one set of British officers being played 
against those of another. Lord North- 
brook, therefore, joined Scinde to the 
Punjab, making a territory larger than 
the North-West Provinces; and, to 
lighten the onerous duties of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab, as well 
as to avoid the inconvenience of Frontier 
questions passing through the local Go- 
vernment to the Supreme Government, 
Lord Lytton proposed to take a slice off 
the Punjab and to place it under a Fron- 
tier Commissioner with two Sub-Com- 
missioners directly subject to the central 
authority at Calcutta. There was much 
to be said for and against this scheme, 
which was under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and when 
he came to a decision upon it, the Papers 
should be issued; but it would be pre- 
mature to present them without his de- 
liberate opinion. If there was an ap- 
pearance of departure from our past 
policy, there was no departure from the 
principles underlying that policy, but 
only a change in the method of carrying 
them out. There were divergent opi- 
nions as to the best means of establish- 
ing settled relations with the tribes of 
the North-West Frontier, and it was 
difficult to reconcile them; but in deal- 
ing with these Frontier troubles the 
Government had only one object in 
view. India had now been for many 
years an integral part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. He was not one of those 
who believed that India was likely to be 
invaded, at all events for some years to 
come. Any Power which undertook the 
invasion of India would be undertaking 
a somewhat hopeless enterprize. At the 
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same time, as the Frontier was inha- 
bited by turbulent tribes, who if their 
relations were unsatisfactory with us 
and were stirred up by foreign intrigue 
might oceasion us a great deal of anxiety. 
It was, then, the primary duty of every 
one at the India Bffice, without depart- 
ing from the sound principles laid down 
by his Predecessors, and while not un- 
necessarily interfering with those tribes, 
to lose no time in establishing these 
cordial relations with them, as would 
make India not only an integral, but 
also an invulnerable part of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. WHALLEY oxpressed his ap- 
proval of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
but said the question was one which 
involved Imperial interests extending 
far beyond India. He (Mr. Whalley) 
had been called to Order in the earlier 
part of the Sitting, and he did not know 
whether that had been done because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
had some misgiving as to what he was 
about to say. He declared now that 
the only possible explanation of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
reference to the Eastern Question was, 
that we were now being made the advo- 
cate and the sword of the Papacy against 
the Czar as the head of the Greek 
Church. We did not merely drift, but 
were dragged into the Crimean War by 
the same infernal influence, against the 
intentions and the sober judgment of 
those who were at that time responsible 
for our actions. With reference to the 
remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy), 
could anything be more improper, could 
anything be more unbecoming, could 
anything be more dangerous at the pre- 
sent moment, than to drag in the cha- 
racter of Russia, to allege that she had 
been intriguing, and to say that it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to oppose her? He did not wish to 
intrude unnecessarily upon the attention 
of the House ; but he must express his 
conviction that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken a great respon- 
sibility upon himself in preventing a 
discussion of that memorable despatch 
of Lord Derby’s, dated 6th May, in 
which his Lordship had stated, in all 
but so many words, that the Emperor 
of Russia was a deliberate falsifier. 
That was the question which the hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck) had desired to 
raise; and he (Mr. Whalley) protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite having deprived the House of an 
opportunity of debating a proceeding 
which had done about as much as lan- 
guage could effect to embitter the rela- 
tions between this country and Russia. 
What he might term forcible feebleness 
had never been better exemplified than 
in the conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with respect to certain 
Questions which he (Mr. Whalley) had 
sought to address to him on this sub- 
ject. The first time he interrogated 
him the reply of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was—‘‘I cannot answer;”’ the 
second time the reply again was—‘‘I 
cannot answer;”’’ and the third time, 
when he was threatening to express 
his opinions, he was called to Order for 
a slip in logic for which he was not 
responsible, and the Leader of the 
House, without affording him (Mr. 
Whalley) an opportunity of giving an 
explanation, as he had a right to do 
under the terms of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own Resolution, had moved 
that he be suspended from debate—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must call 
the hon. Member to Order. The ques- 
tion as to the course taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not now 
before the House. The only question 
before the House was the second read- 
ing of the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had always 
thought that in these matters consider- 
able latitude was allowed. He had 
been endeavouring to compare the ex- 
traordinary strictness and exactitude of 
view manifested by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to the conduct 
of the Business in that House, with the 
conduct of the Government which he 
represented in sanctioning the despatch 
of Lord Derby of 6th May, in which the 
Emperor of Russia was charged with 
having receded from his plighted word 
—in which, in our vernacular, the 
Czar was called something like a liar. 
[Cries of ‘‘Order!”] That was the 
sort of language which had been used 
towards the Emperor, and it was in 
such circumstances that they were now 
asked, without pronouncing any opinion 
upon that despatch, to leave the conduct 
of relations between this country and 
Russia in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
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Government during the Recess. He 
confessed that that fact excited in his 
mind an anxiety as to the result which 
was nothing short of painful. He ob- 
jected to the course which had been 
followed in the matter, and he was pre- 
pared to make any efforts, at any sacri- 
fice, to bring the subject fully and fairly 
before the country. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
although he had hitherto been unable 
to catch the Speaker’s eye, the subjects 
raised were those to which he had paid 
so much attention that he thought it was 
not right that the discussion should 
close without his submitting some ob- 
servations on the question. The state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India was a very 
satisfactory statement, of which he had 
not much to complain, except for the 
few words at the close, and for certain 
statements of facts to which he was 
obliged to take exception. The noble 
Lord had told them that when Lord 
Lytton was appointed Viceroy, in con- 
sequence of events which were at that 
time happening in Eastern Europe, our 
Indian Frontiers were in a state of con- 
siderable commotion. He (Sir George 
Campbell) could not find anything in 
the Blue Books to that effect, and he 
could not understand how such should 
be the case. On the contrary, he thought 
the Blue Books showed that whatever 
disturbances and difficulties had existed 
they were purely local, and had their 
origin in local reasons. There was an- 
other matter to which the noble Lord 
drew attention—the statement in the 
letter of the Viceroy of the 23rd March 
as to there being ‘foreign intrigue” 
with reference to Khelat. He (Sir 
George Campbell) could see no evidence 
in the Blue Book of anything of the 
kind, and he did not suppose that any 
such evidence existed. If the noble 
Lord intended to justify the present 
action of the Government of India on 
those grounds, he thought his case was 
a poor one. The Governor General of 
Russian Turkestan was a somewhat 
active and fussy man—General Kauff- 
man—who had separated himself from 
the control of St. Petersburg; but we 
had the authority of Mr. Schuyler, who 
had told them that the course pursued 
by this gentleman was perfectly regular 
and above-board so far as we were con- 
cerned. Therefore, so long as this charge 
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of foreign intrigue rested merely upon 
vague rumours, we must refuse to be- 
lieve them altogether. The noble Lord 
had said that the Government had not 
adopted an aggressive policy in India. 
He quite believed with the noble Lord 
that nothing like aggression or annexa- 
tion was intended; but the fact re- 
mained that our military Frontier had 
been pushed forward considerably—to 
the extent of 200 to 250 miles. He re- 
gretted to hear that an Envoy had been 
despatched to Cabul, more especially 
because the Ameer of Cabul had refused 
to receive him, and had stated that he 
would not be responsible for his per- 
sonal safety. Such a determination on 
the part of the Government, in his opi- 
nion, marked the inauguration of a 
policy of activity instead of one of in- 
activity. The noble Lord had not told 
them what was the result of this meet- 
ing between the Ameer of Cabul and 
our special Envoy ; and inasmuch as our 
present relations with Cabul were any- 
thing but satisfactory, he presumed that 
nothing good had resulted from the mis- 
sion. The fact was, we were still la- 
bouring under the difficulties which 
commenced with the war between 1838 
and 1842. The Affghans still remem- 
bered that campaign, and as they were 
a people who were most suspicious as to 
any interference, he believed that des- 
patching the Envoy would retard rather 
than hasten a settlement of our dif- 
ferences. It was supposed also in India 
that the re-arrangement to which the 
noble Lord had referred was due to the 
desire of the Viceroy to bring the Fron- 
tier under his own more immediate con- 
trol by the appointment of a subordinate 
who would be in direct communication 
with himself. We were bound, no doubt, 
to look to the security of our Frontier; 
but beyond that object, at present, at 
least, we ought not to go. With regard 
to the Affghans, they were still extremely 
jealous of us, and our best policy was 
not to seek to interfere in their affairs, 
but to wait till they asked favours of us. 
If we held aloof, he had no doubt the 
time would come when they would make 
advances tous. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he thought the policy which we 
ought to pursue in India was one of 
‘“‘ masterly inactivity,” which they had 
hitherto followed, and he feared that the 
action of the Viceroy showed a policy of 
activity on the Frontiers would soon be 
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substituted for it. He was sorry that 
the letter of the 23rd March had ever 
been written, and he was afraid that by 
printing it in the Blue Book the Govern- 
ment intended rather to express an opi- 
nion in its favour. He trusted, however, 
that such was not the fact. He was 
glad that the debate had taken place, as 
it would enable the whole subject to 
be thrashed out before the end of the 
Session, and he hoped some explanation 
would be given with reference to the 
points he had raised. There was no 
doubt that a considerable change of 
policy had taken place between the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Lytton, and that the Viceroy 
wished or intended to go far beyond 
the ‘‘ John Jacob” policy, and he (Sir 
George Campbell) did not think it was 
a change for the better. He had stated 
last year, when the Bill constituting 
the Queen Empress of India was under 
discussion, that he regarded it as a 
sign that for the future we were about 
to pursue a policy of activity. He was 
assured at the time it was not so; in 
fact, he was pooh-poohed and laughed 
at, but circumstances since then had 
proved that he was right. He thought 
it was most prudent for us not to enter 
into a course of interference in the case 
of Central India, but the Blue Book 
showed that the present Viceroy was of 
a different opinion. He hoped to hear 
that the Government would not encou- 
rage him in thus pushing forward. He 
would next refer to the State Envoy sent 
from the Sultan of Turkey to the Ameer 
of Affghanistan, who, according to a 
telegram received that day, had arrived 
at Bombay, and who to reach his desti- 
nation would have to pass through our 
territory. He looked upon a step of 
that kind as a mistake. In his opinion, 
we ought not to meddle ourselves with 
these people; while, at the same time, 
we ought to see that nobody else 
meddled with them, and he trusted they 
would be told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government were 
not encouraging any diplomatic inter- 
ference between the Sultan of Turkey 
and the Ameer of Affghanistan, as such 
a policy would be a dangerous one. To 
try and rule the Mohamedans of India 
by means of the Sultan would be like 
endeavouring to govern Ireland with 
the assistance of the Pope. He was 
sure that such a system could not answer. 
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He therefore trusted nothing would be 
done beyond letting the Envoy pass 
through our territory, without any notice, 
just as any one else might be allowed to 
pass through. He, at one time, sup- 
posed that the noble Lord at the head 
of the India Office was afraid of the 
Russian advance ; but he had hoped that 
after he had been brought into intimate 
contact with Representatives of Russia 
at Constantinople all fear on this head 
would have vanished. He (Sir George 
Campbell) did not believe with the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) that 
we should at one time or another neces- 
sarily have a great war with Russia. 
Russia, in his opinion, was not an ag- 
gressive Power, and had not succeeded 
in advancing very far from her own 
frontiers. He thought there was no 
probability of a rapid advance of Russia 
in India. They were more likely to try 
and take away our trade in China; and 
before the great war to which the hon. 
Member for Stoke ‘had alluded took 
place, he believed it not unlikely that 
Russia, as a Power, would have fallen 
to pieces. He ventured to express the 
hope that in the interest of the world 
and in the interest of humanity, the 
Government would maintain a good un- 
derstanding with Russia, and he hoped 
the result of the events now going on in 
Europe would be that we should return 
to our friendly understanding and con- 
cert with that country. He did not be- 
lieve one word of the atrocities which 
were manufactured by Pashas for English 
readers; but he felt thatin a war like this, 
there must be great loss of life and fright- 
ful suffering amongst the population, and 
he, hoped that directly the Government 
could see their way to assist in putting a 
stop to the war they would do so; and 
that when a settlement took place it 
would take the form of providing for a 
different form of government for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. 

Mr. ONSLOW considered the last 
speaker had gone considerably beyond 
the mark in his observations. The 
simple question they had to consider 
was, what was to be done with the 
Frontier tribes? In his opinion, that 
was a matter which was not only a se- 
rious, but a dangerous one—one too im- 
portant to be left in the hands of a 
Lieutenant Governor, however able, and 
that it should be dealt with by the Vice- 
roy himself. He could not conceive how 
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the mere sending of an Embassy to Be- 
loochistan could be interpreted as a step 
towards the annexation of that province. 
This country could have no desire to en- 
large her territory ; but still he thought 
the policy of non-annexation had been 
carried too far. If we were to annex 
any more territory, we should first be 
sure of the ground on which we pro- 
ceeded, and of the likelihood of our 
maintaining a friendly feeling with the 
people whose territory we annexed, and 
all that the Governor General wished 
to express by the despatch of the 23rd 
of March was, that the preservation of 
the interests of the Natives living within 
our own borders should be the first con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and he (Mr. Onslow) thought that, in 
the long run, that policy would have a 
good effect, as it would confirm the Na- 
tives on each side of the Frontier that 
we were determined to hold India against 
every other Power in the world; and it 
was, too, a policy of which he trusted 
the House would now approve. The 
time had come, he thought, when matters 
of Frontier policy should be taken out 
of the hands of Lieutenant Governors 
and placed in those of the Viceroy, as 
the central authority. Whatever the 
policy might be, he would prefer to see 
a policy of activity to that of ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity.” 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
I wish, Sir, to address a few observa- 
tions to the House on a subject which 
appears to me to be of extreme impor- 
tance, and as to which I think it would 
be desirable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should add somewhat to the as- 
surances as to their policy which have 
been given to us by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord George Hamilton). I 
listened with, on the whole, general, if 
not entire, satisfaction to the statement 
made by the noble Lord, who stated that 
if there were any change in our Indian 
Frontier policy, it was on account of 
changed circumstances, and not on ac- 
count of any change in the intentions or 
objects of the Government; and I un- 
derstood the noble Lord’s meaning to be 
that the circumstances to which he re- 
ferred were local Frontier matters, and 
that, they did not refer to those larger 
questions to which my hon. Friend near 
me (Mr. Grant Duff) alluded. Another 
part of the statement and argument of the 
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to be less re-assuring and satisfactory. 
It was not necessary for the noble Lord 
to enter into any defence of the inter- 
ference which had occurred in Khelat. 
As the noble Lord pointed out, that in- 
terference commenced during the admi- 
nistration of Lord Northbrook, who en- 
tirely shared the opinions of the most 
pacific Administrators of India on this 
Frontier question. What my hon. Friend 
asked was, whether the occupation of 
Quetta was to be permanent, and, if so, 
on what ground, local or general, that 
occupation was to be maintained? From 
the statement of the noble Lord, I gather 
that the occupation is to be permanent ; 
at all events, that the Government have 
no intention of withdrawing at present. 
But I understood the noble Lord to say 
that the occupying Force was so small 
that it could not excite apprehension of 
aggression in any mind. But, as has 
been pointed out, the very smallness of 
the Force may prove to be a source of 
danger. The smallness of the Force 
situated in a position of considerable 
danger almost invites aggression, and 
further steps might very conceivably 
become necessary to defend it. The 
noble Lord also defended the despatch 
of Lord Lytton on the subject of our 
Frontier policy. My hon. Friend called 
attention to the terms of the despatch, in 
which Lord Lytton says that he— 

‘¢ feels strongly impressed with the importance 
of endeavouring to deal with these questions 
simultaneously as indivisible facts of a single 
Imperial question depending for its solution on 
the foreign policy of the Government. 

The noble Lord, I admit, gave some 
very plausible reasons why our Indian 
Frontier policy, as well as all other 
matters of foreign policy, should be 
under the control, not of less responsible 
Governors, but of the Viceroy or Secre- 
tary of State. But I cannot help re- 
membering that that has not been the 
opinion held by the most competent 
and most pacific, and some of the most 
able of our Indian Administrators. 
Most of these have been of opinion that 
these matters are best dealt with locally, 
and not as matters of Imperial policy. 
I confess I do not pretend to be an au- 
thority upon this subject; but what I 
conceive to be the difference between the 
two policies is this—there is no question 
as to a policy of non-interference. The 
character of the tribes bordering on the 
Frontier is such that it is absolutely ne- 
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cessary we should, from time to time, 
take part in their affairs to preserve 
tranquillity on our Frontier. But there 
are two different policies which are ad- 
vocated on this question. As I under- 
stand it, the one policy would interfere 
as little as possible; and when it does 
interfere, it would do so solely with re- 
ference to local objects ; it would termi- 
nate its interference as early as possible, 
and do nothing except what was neces- 
sary for the end in view. That is the 
policy which, up to the present time, has 
been adopted by the most able of our 
Indian Administrators. The other policy, 
instead of interfering as little as possible, 
would interfere—I will not say as much 
as possible—but on many and various 
occasions, not with the idea of dealing 
with the local and immediate questions 
which had arisen, but with the general 
idea of extending and increasing our 
dominion among the Frontier tribes, 
and with the ultimate object of estab- 
lishing that influence which would coun- 
teract that advancing influence of Rus- 
sia of which we have heard in Central 
Asia. That is the policy which my hon. 
Friend apprehended lay under the ex- 
pressions quoted by him from Lord 
Lytton’s despatch. That is the policy 
which he wished the Government to dis- 
own, which I understood, upon the whole, 
the noble Lord has disowned, and which, 
I think, it would be satisfactory if the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
still more distinctly and emphatically 
disown. I am not qualified to speak 
with any authority on Indian questions ; 
but, from the little I know respecting 
them, I should like to hear from Her 
Majesty’s Government that there is no 
fundamental change in the principle 
which hitherto has governed our Indian 
policy ; that that policy is directed to 
the maintenance of peace and tranquillity 
within our own borders, and, as far as 
possible, in the immediate vicinity of our 
borders, and that we are not about to 
adopt a new policy for the purpose of 
meeting the—I will not say imaginary 
—but, at all events, the distant danger 
which is apprehended from the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia. I can add 
very little to the knowledge of the 
House on this subject ; but if I can ob- 
tain an expression of his opinion from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I shall 
not consider that I have addressed the 
House in vain. 
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Tre CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I feel undoubtedly bound 
to respond to the appeal which the noble 
Lord has made to me; and I do so both 
because it is my duty to speak if I am 
challenged on behalf of the Government, 
and also because this is a question in 
which I have in former times taken a 
good deal of interest. And although I 
must frankly own that I am not so 
familiar with all the details and all the 
arrangements of the subject as to be able 
to speak upon every point upon which it 
may occur to hon. Members to put ques- 
tions, yet I can speak with confidence on 
the general lines of policy which I have 
always considered ought to be followed, 
and which I believe the Government are 
fully determined to follow, in the matter 
of our Indian policy. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff), speaking with that know- 
ledge and clearness which he always 
shows in treating these subjects, spoke 
of two schools which may be recognized 
in regard to the question of our frontier 
policy in India. He spoke of the school 
which advocates what may be called a 
forward policy, and of the opposite 
school, which is rather for keeping back, 
and not committing us to advancing be- 
yond our frontiers. I have myself, as 
my hon. Friend has reminded us, always 
leant to the policy of the second of those 
schools. I have always demurred to the 
idea which has been put forward by 
some, that the best way to meet danger 
is to advance beyond our frontier, and 
have always held that the true lines we 
ought to lay down for ourselves are these 
—to strengthen ourselves within our 
frontiers, and to do so by a combination 
of measures, moral and material. I be- 
lieve myself that the first and most im- 
portant of all the measures we can take 
for the defence of India is to improve in 
every possible way the government of 
that country—to improve the condition 
of the people, and to conciliate as much 
as possible, and to gain the affections 
and confidence of those whom we rule. 
And, secondly, I think it is most impor- 
tant that we should in every possible 
way endeavour to husband the wealth 
and resources of India; and that it is of 
great importance to do all we can to 
complete—I am now speaking in a cer- 
tain sense of a military question, as to 
which I am no authority—to complete 
our internal lines of communication, so 
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hat we should be able to proceed rapidly 
to any point where we might be 
threatened, rather than that we should 
expend our force by distance, and weaken 
ourselves by an unwise advance. In all 
these views—which are the views I have 
always been led to hold as the best mode 
of protecting India from direct attack— 
I believe there is no change whatever 
in the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But when I say that, I must also 
remind the House of other views which 
I have held in former times, which I 
hold now, and which I think we should 
do wrong to leave out of sight. Though 
not in the least afraid of the material 
effects of any attack upon our Indian 
possessions by any military Power, if 
we are sufficiently careful to husband 
our resources and strengthen our posi- 
tion in the way I have described—yet 
we have to guard against moral effects 
which may be produced within our domi- 
nions by proceedings outside our borders, 
if these proceedings are of a character cal- 
culated to shake the confidence of any of 
Her Majesty’ssubjects. In thisdiscussion 
I have heard something said about foreign 
intrigues, and about the necessity for 
taking steps to counteract the effect of 
these intrigues. Then hon. Gentlemen 
get up and ask—‘‘ What do you mean 
by foreign intrigues? Do you mean the 
intrigues of Russia? If so, what evi- 
dence have you of the existence of these 
intrigues?” What I say with regard 
to this is—not that intrigues are actually 
going on, but that the rumours and sus- 
picions that are raised that some- 
thing is going on here or there— 
that the influence of some great Power 
is advancing, and that the influence 
of England is waning—that, in fact, 
our time is drawing near and that 
a change is at hand—all these rumours 
have a very dangerous, and might have 
a very disastrous, effect on our position 
in India; and therefore it is necessary 
to have a policy beyond our frontiers in 
order that we may take note of what is 
going on there, and if possible prevent 
any mischiefs that may be contemplated. 
The circumstances of India at the time 
when I was more intimately acquainted 
with it were so different from the present 
state of things that a different mode of 
treatment has been necessary and de- 
sirable—I refer particularly to what has 
been called the occupation of Quetta and 
Khelat, and the advisability of taking 
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precautionary steps to guard ourselves 
against attack from that side. As to the 
occupation of Quetta, if we are to regard 
that advance from a military point of 
view—a step in the nature of taking up 
a certain position to defend ourselves 
against an apprehended attack—then I 
should maintain the opinion that it 
would be a false move; but if our re- 
lations with the Government of Khelat 
are of such a character as to demand 
that we should take certain steps to im- 
prove and regulate those relations—if it 
is thought right and desirable that we 
should send an Envoy there, and that the 
Envoy should be accompanied by a suffi- 
cient escort to secure him an honourable 
reception, I do not.see that such a 
course can be open to objection, or can 
be liable to the construction that in 
taking such a step, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are doing anything that is in- 
consistent with the policy that has 
hitherto been pursued—the policy ori- 
ginated by Lord Northbrook, approved 
by my noble Friend Lord Salisbury, 
and continued by the present Viceroy 
Lord Lytton. I gather from the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) and the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) that 
they are not dissatisfied with the expla- 
nation of my noble Friend if they could 
only feel sure that there was not some- 
thing behind. They refer to some ex- 
pressions used by my noble Friend, Lord 
Lytton, in which he speaks of the de- 
sirability of considering our frontier 
policy as a whole, and treating it from 
an Imperial point of view, and they 
seem to assume that that policy is going 
to change its character, and pass from a 
policy of inactivity into one of activity. 
Ido not admit that that is a fair con- 
struction of the language of my noble 
Friend’s despatch. It does not follow 
because we lay down the doctrine of a 
frontier policy, that we determine what 
that particular policy should be. It is 
obvious that you may find your policy of 
inactivity thwarted in many cases by the 
absence of a true frontier policy. If you 
leave matters to be regulated entirely 
by the Lieutenant Governors of the dif- 
ferent Provinces along the frontier, and 
not by the Government of India, under 
the direct supervision of the Imperial 
Government, you run a great risk of 
some step being taken by a local Go- 
vernor here and there, on his own autho- 
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rity, without the directions of the su- 
perior Government, which may commit 
the superior Government to a course of 
proceedings which would not be safe. 
The true idea of a frontier policy is one 
which will leave in the hands of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Provinces a cer- 
tain amount of power, but will leave 
them under the control of the Viceroy 
and of the Imperial Government; for it 
is only by such control that satisfactory 
relations with our neighbours beyond 
the frontiers can be maintained ; and the 
more difficult they become the more de- 
sirable it is that the policy to be adopted 
should be in the hands of the Supreme 
Government. That is, I apprehend, the 
reason why the Government desire. to 
make changes in the administrative con- 
ditions and regulations of our fron- 
tier Provinces. There seem to be good 
reason for making a change in that re- 
spect. It is most inconvenient that one 
portion of the frontier should be under 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
and another under the Commissioner of 
Scinde ; and it is a double inconvenience 
when a special officer is appointed to 
look after frontier arrangements—you 
have a division of authority which is 
likely to lead to complications and diffi- 
culties, which is very desirable to avoid. 
Upon that point my noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) has explained that a 
Correspondence is going on. The matter 
is of so much importance that the Secre- 
tary of State naturally consults his Col- 
leagues upon it—but whatever is done 
will be done for the reasons and upon 
the grounds I have stated—in order to 
prevent the dangers to which I have ad- 
verted, and with a view to strengthen 
our position. I hope that hon. Gentle- 
men will not run away with the idea that 
there is any great revolutionary change 
of Indian policy in our minds; nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that 
that should be. We have two dangers 
to guard against. We have, on the one 
hand, to guard against exciting the 
people of India into believing that there 
is some great policy of aggression in 
contemplation ; and, on the other hand, 
against the idea that we are cowed and 
inactive through fear of some great foe 
that is coming upon us. Neither of these 
views is true. The policy of England 
in India is—as it ought to be—a firm 
and courageous policy, because a tem- 
perate policy. The lines of it are to 
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strengthen our position in that country, 
to do everything we can to improve the 
condition of the people; not to provoke 
attack, and yet to be ready. It is neces- 
sary to have regard to our relations with 
the bordering Tribes—and I do not deny 
that it becomes all the more necessary, 
when events take place in Central Asia, 
or elsewhere, which cause agitation and 
excitement among those tribes. The 
main lines of our policy are unchanged, 
and I believe the country will be satis- 
fied with, and will wish them to con- 
tinue. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE expressed 
his gratification at the line which had 
been taken up both by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for India, but 
he regretted that nothing had been said 
on the military side. The despatches 
which had just been laid before the 
House were of the deepest importance, 
and it was to be regretted that they had 
been delivered so late as to prevent more 
hon. Members from reading them. He 
found from those Papers that by Article 
4 of the Treaty recently executed with 
the Khan of Khelat, arrangements were 
to be made for the permanent residence 
there of two British Residents with a 
suitable escort. In conformity with this, 
arrangements had been made as to the 
military escort. Telegraph lines had 
been ordered, and other important works 
at Quetta. The land had been surveyed 
for a military railway, and permanent 
barracks were to be erected. That was 
a very different state of things from that 
shadowed forth by the speeches of either 
the Prime Minister last year, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Papers certainly did 
not bear out the view that nothing had 
been done which was inconsistent with 
friendliness towards Russia. He con- 
tended that it was not true that Central 
Asia was under the Foreign Office. It 
was well known that if a question affect- 
ing Kashgar, for instance, was asked in 
the House, the answer would be given 
by the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, and not by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
He could but think that the sugges- 
tion of Lord Northbrook for the estab- 
lishment of Commissioners for the 
Frontier districts would work disadvan- 
tageously, and be a step entirely in the 
wrong direction. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE — MERCHANT 
SHIPPING AND SEAMEN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST said, before the Appro- 
priation Bill was passed, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Government 
to a pledge which they gave last Ses- 
sion, but which still remained unre- 
deemed—that they would deal with the 
state of the law by which merchant sea- 
men were liable to be imprisoned for a 
breach of contract. He could not, of 
course, attempt to discuss that question 
now; and he had no doubt that if it 
were discussed, they would find consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which these laws required 
amendment. The Government, how- 
ever, last year had emphatically pro- 
mised to deal with the question this 
Session, a pledge which they had neg- 
lected to fulfil. His object, however, 
in rising was to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of dealing with this 
question in the ensuing Session. Mer- 
chant seamen were not a class who had 
much social or electoral influence, and 
on that account their wants and griey- 
ances were apt to be somewhat over- 
looked. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that the 
hon. and learned Member had remarked 
very properly on the omission of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the subject this 
year. The Act of 1875 had given further 
powers to the Board of Trade to stop 
unseaworthy ships, but the duration of 
that measure was limited to October, 
1876. The provisions of that Act were 
included in the Act of 1876, which ex- 
tended their operation, not only to 
British, but also to foreign ships, thus 
giving the Board of Trade a remarkable 
jurisdiction over foreign seamen and 
ships, the latter being liable to be de- 
tained if overloaded or improperly 
loaded, and power being given to inflict 
penalties in certain cases. At the time 
that measure was passed, apprehensions 
were entertained that we might possibly 
be exceeding our proper jurisdiction in 
extending its provisions to foreign sea- 
men and ships. He believed that con- 
siderable correspondence had passed 
between the Government and foreign 
countries on this subject, and he was 
anxious to ascertain what was the nature 
of that correspondence—whether it had 
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reached a satisfactory stage—whether 
Canada and foreign countries were, on 
the whole, satisfied to be subjected, as 
we attempted to subject them, to the 
Act of 1876. If there were any Papers 
which his right hon. Friend could lay 
immediately upon the Table of the 
House, he thought he might say they 
would be exceedingly useful to the 
House, both as a comment upon what had 
passed, and as a guide for any further 
legislation which they might attempt 
with regard to our own or foreign sea- 
men. 

Mr. BURT agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Gorst), 
that the Government had shown them- 
selves indifferent as to the interests of 
our seamen, who were a very numerous 
and important portion of the population, 
and who occupied a most anomalous 
position. He hoped an assurance would 
be given that the Government would 
introduce a Bill early next Session to 
place British seamen in the same posi- 
tion as all other classes of working 
men. 

Mr. HOPWOOD joined with the 
hon. Members who had spuken in press- 
ing on the Government the necessity 
of complying with the just demands 
of our seamen. At present, they were 
placed between the alternative of im- 
prisonment for breach of contract, or of 
what appeared to them almost cer- 
tain death by going to sea in unsea- 
worthy vessels. It seemed to him a 
monstrous exhibition of tyranny to con- 
tinue such a law on the Statute Book in 
its present terms. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would redeem his promise, and 
deal with the subject next Session. He 
thought if his hon. Friend (Mr. Burt) 
introduced next Session his own Bill on 
the question, it would strengthen the 
hands of the Government in dealing 
with it. 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) complained with some 
bitterness of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. He said they had not fulfilled 
the pledges they gave on the subject he 
brought before the House. He (Sir 
Charles Adderley) maintained, on the 
contrary, they had fulfilled those pledges 
to the utmost of their power, and he 
might appeal with confidence to the 
House on that matter. The pledges 
they gave were that they would deal as 
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soon as they possibly could with the 
general subject of the discipline of sea- 
men in the Merchant Service and with 
the introduction, as far as possible, of 
seamen into the provisions of the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act. A Bill was 
drafted and prepared, and it was now in 
the office; but he appealed to the House 
whether there had been any opportuni- 
ties during the Session of introducing 
the Bill with any chance of its receiving 
that amount of explanation, discussion, 
and prospect of progress without which 
so important a subject ought not to be 
introduced ? On that point, he took dis- 
tinct issue with the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. The hon. and 
learned Member apparently thought the 
Government ought to have thrown the 
Bill on the Table, without any possibi- 
lity of discussing it, or the slightest 
prospect of carrying it intolaw. Had 
they done so, the Bill would be discussed 
during the whole Recess in the country, 
and misapprehensions and misconcep- 
tions would arise respecting it, by which 
the question would be prejudiced when 
it came under the consideration of the 
House. No class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects had occupied the attention of the 
Legislature so largely during the last 
two years as the seamen. With regard 
to the subject itself, he had hoped that 
in private conversation the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had been 
convinced of the utter impracticability 
of his own views upon it. With regard 
to the Bill introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), he could 
only say that he extremely regretted 
that it had shared the fate of his own 
Bill, and had not been discussed as its 
merits richly deserved. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) had 
brought in a Bill dealing partially and 
vaguely with the subject, and in a man- 
ner which the House could not entertain. 
With regard to the intentions of the 
Government, all he could say was that 
he hoped the larger intervals for prac- 
tical Business which he trusted would 
be secured next Session, in the absence 
of that dreary waste of words which had 
been inflicted this Session upon them to 
the detriment of the best interests of the 
country, would give him a fair mee 
nity of dealing adequately with the deli- 
cate and important question of the disci- 
pline of merchant seamen. As to the 
question of the hon. Member for War- 
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wick (Mr. Peel), whether foreign coun- 
tries had experienced dissatisfaction 
with those sections of the Merchant 
Shipping Act which referred to them, 
he had to inform the House that there 
had been remonstrances from the United 
States, Germany, and Norway. Those 
remonstrances were in very general 
terms. A theoretical objection was taken 
to an interference with their subjects 
which had never really taken place, and 
which the answer sent by the Foreign 
Office had satisfied them never could 
take place. As the correspondence had 
terminated, he did not think it would be 
wise to lay it on the Table. He trusted 
the Act would work satisfactorily; but 
if any difficulty should arise, he should 
be happy to lay any correspondence’ be- 
fore the House which might be necessary 
for its information. 

Mr. DODSON said, if the Govern- 
ment concurred in the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman that this subject was 
one of the greatest delicacy and import- 
ance, why was not the Bill introduced 
at an early period of the Session, when 
it might have been fully considered, 
without haste or levity? It would seem 
that he had not been able to impress its 
importance on the Cabinet, or the Bill 
would not have been brought forward at 
so late a period, and left to take its 
chance in the scramble at the close of 
the Session. He trusted the Bill would 
be introduced early next Session, so that 
they might have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it fully. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not answered the appeal 
that had been made by his hon. Friend 
with regard to the objections taken by 
foreign Governments to the Merchant 
Shipping Act, he trusted some one of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues 
would give further information on the 
subject. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 
[BILL 204.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
House should upon that day three 
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months resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee, said, that he found recordedin a 
Return which had been laid before the 
House that the entire number of turnpike 
trusts in Scotland affected by the Bill was 
160 or 161, as against between 70 or 80 
in England, showing how much more 
the Bill concerned Scotland than Eng- 
land. Of these, upwards of 100 Acts 
had expired, and were continued an- 
nually by the Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill. Now, there was an essential dif- 
ference between the mode of treatment 
of the Scotch and the English expired 
Acts. In the case of England, each Act 
was referred to a Committee up-stairs, 
evidence was heard regarding it, and the 
Committee reported what was to be done 
with the Act. In accordance with the 
decision arrived at by the Committee, 
some of these Acts were continued in 
their original form, others were amended, 
and others again were allowed to expire; 
but in the case of the Scotch expired 
Turnpike Acts nothing of the kind took 
place. There was no inquiry whatever 
into them, and they were renewed as a 
matter of course. They were asked in 
this Bill to renew for two years upwards 
of 100 expired Turnpike Acts in Scot- 
land, without there having been laid 
before the House, or before a Committee, 
a single reason why any one of them 
should be renewed. That was a state of 
things almost unprecedented in their 
experience of legislation. In conse- 
quence of these Acts being continued as 
a matter of course, and without any 
trouble whatever, all the persons who 
were interested in maintaining them 
had opposed every measure that had 
been brought forward in the interest of 
road reform. He believed that the ma- 
jority of Scotch Members were in favour 
of the abolition of tolls, and that if the 
matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee it would unanimously recommend 
their abolition. If the Government 
would consent to renew these Acts for 
only another year, instead of two, he 
should be willing to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the passing of the Bill. He 
thought that would be a fair compro- 
mise, and there would then be an oppor- 
tunity next Session of dealing with these 
Acts in any way that might be thought 
desirable. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN seconded the Amend- 
ment, considering it most unjust that 
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the Turnpike Acts should be continued 
year after year without any attempt 
being made to settle the matter in a 
satisfactory way. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” — (Dr. Cameron,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, the Amendment 
was far too wide, because it would not 
only affect Scotch trusts, but also a 
great number of English trusts, which 
if it were carried would expire, and the 
maintenance of the roads would be 
thrown upon the ratepayers. The better 
way to raise the question would be by a 
distinct Amendment relating to Scotland. 
Nothing, however, could be more un- 
satisfactory than the existing state of 
highways in England, and he hoped the 
Government would pledge themselves to 
introduce a Bill next Session to abolish 
the existing anomalies with respect to 
them. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he agreed to a 
great extent with the views put forward 
in opposition to the measure; but he 
did not see how they could deal with 
Scotch Turnpike Acts in the same 
manner as they dealt with the Turn- 
pike Acts of England, for this reason, 
that when an English Turnpike Act ex- 
pired, the roads were at once thrown 
upon the parish, and the parish was 
bound to keep them up. Such was not 
the case in Scotland. If the Committee 
were to deal with the Scotch turnpike 
roads, the effect would be that no person 
would be bound to keep up the Scotch 
turnpikes, and the result would be far 
more inconvenient than had been de- 
scribed. He warmly eulogized the 
efforts of the Home Secretary to pass a 
general Bill for Scotland, and attributed 
its withdrawal to the obstruction with 
which the measure had been met on the 
part of the mine owners. He trusted 
that next year the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to pass such a measure as 
was required. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
earnestly desired that his hon. Friend 
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(Dr. Cameron) would never have another 
opportunity of making such a Motionas he 
had made that night, because he trusted 
that in the course of next Session, be- 
fore such an opportunity could possibly 
occur, they would have passed a Roads 
and Bridges Bill for Scotland He was 
happy to say that when the Amend- 
ments to the Bill were critically ex- 
amined, the fact was revealed that they 
only affected four counties in which the 
interests of the burghs and the counties 
had not been practically adjusted. He 
trusted that the Government would put 
the Bill in such a position as to 
ensure its becoming law before the 
end of next Session, seeing that they 
were now in a better position to legis- 
late on the subject than they had ever 
hitherto been. The effect of reject- 
ing the measure before the House would 
be to take away the means by which the 
roads were kept in repair, and thus ulti- 
mately to inflict a heavy burden upon 
the ratepayers when a general measure 
was passed transferring the roads to 
them. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, it had only been through untoward 
circumstances, which could not have been 
foreseen, that the Roads and Bridges Bill 
had not been passed this year, and he 
promised the Government, in the event 
of their introducing a general measure 
next Session, a hearty support from that 
side of the House. As they were a Go- 
vernment pledged especially to domestic, 
as opposed to sensational measures, he 
strongly urged them to deal with the 
highway question as one essentially of 
the former character, and recommended 
the county Members, the great majority 
of whom were supporters of the Govern- 
ment, to press them for legislation upon 
this subject. He especially urged that 
an English Highways Bill should be 
introduced at an early period of the 
Session, and after the discussion which 
had taken place, he recommended the 
hon. Member for Glasgow to withdraw 
his Amendment, which, without re- 
moving the Scotch grievance, would 
be very inconvenient as regarded the 
English Turnpike Acts, for which pro- 
vision was made in the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
question of legislation for the highways 
and turnpikes of England had long been 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and it was certainly expedient, 
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with a view to a settlement of the ques- 
tion that the County Members should be 
agreed upon that which was proposed to 
be done. The measure which he had 
brought forward afforded an opportu- 
nity of dealing with the subject in a 
comprehensive way and upon a satisfac- 
tory basis; but, unfortunately, it had 
had to be withdrawn in consequence of 
other matters more interesting to Par- 
liament having cropped up. 

GrneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he objected very strongly to the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
and the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) raising bugbears which 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
question before the House. He com- 
plained that the present Bill had no 
Schedule of their Scotch roads, as of the 
English, merely a general clause which 
provided, in a sweeping manner, the 
continuance of all expiring turnpike 
Acts within Great Britain. The Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance Bill, brought 
in by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President ‘of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth), and by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) the Secretary of the Board, 
failed to state the Acts and roads of 
Scotland which were to be temporarily 
maintained, with turnpikes ; but the Bill 
stated, in seven Schedules, every road 
and every expiring turnpike Act of 
England to be kept up. That was to be 
accounted for by the fact of the Local 
Government Board having no duties to 
perform relating to Scotland, and thus, 
under cover of a purely English Bill, 
the roads of Scotland were kept up. as 
turnpikes under a general clause; and 
he told the Government that they were 
not acting fairly towards Scotland. But 
it was not only so far as the Roads and 
Bridges Bill was concerned that the 
Scotch Representatives had been badly 
treated, and he told the Home Secretary 
that Scotch Business had been shame- 
fully neglected. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
spoke his mind on the subject—he was 
in the habit of doing so, and he would 
not say behind the Home Secretary’s 
back what he would not say to his face. 
{[Mr. AssHeTon Cross: Hear, hear!] 
Much as he regretted the course taken 
by the Irish Members, which he consi- 
dered improper and wrong, the Scotch 
Members had even more reason for com- 
plaint. He repeated, that the Scotch 
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Members had infinitely more reason for 
complaint, because they had by their 
attendance in the House, and by their 
moderation and good sense, aided the 
House of Commons to transact the 
business for which they were elected. 
He deplored the course some of the 
Irish Members had adopted, and he 
could not vote with them, because he 
would never be a party to anything like 
factious conduct; but, at the same time, 
he appealed to English Members to say 
whether Scotch Members had been pro- 
perly treated? As far as he was con- 
cerned, he would not give up a single 
mile of the 22,000 miles of roads of all 
descriptions within the landward parts 
of all Scotland. These cost, by the for- 
mer Returns of the Commission on 
Roads, about £250,000 per annum, and 
with economy and improved manage- 
ment, which could easily be introduced 
when turnpikes were abolished, all the 
roads could be kept up at a much lower 
rate, but the present complication and 
costly division of roads into statute and 
turnpike communications must cease to 
exist. All he desired to see was an 
equitable arrangement arrived at be- 
tween the tenants, the owners, the towns, 
and the holders of mortgage bonds, and 
he could not help saying to the Home 
Secretary—‘‘ You have not done what 
you ought to have done.” To his right 
hon. Friend in front of him (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), who had offered his 
assistance, he would say that he hoped 
he would try and prevent the Scotch 
trusts going before an English Commit- 
tee. There was only one Scotch Member 
on the Committee this year, and it was 
unreasonable to expect that hon. Gentle- 
men chosen by English constituencies 
could act impartially and efficiently in 
respect to the continuance of all expired 
Acts of turnpike roads. Let them be 
referred to a Committee of Scotch Mem- 
bers, and then the purely Scotch ques- 
tions might be satisfactorily dealt with. 
He appealed to the English Members 
to vote for the Motion now before the 
House. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he had simply 
stated the difference between the law of 
Scotland and England, and had pointed 
out, that whereas in England, if the 
trusts expired, the parish had to keep 
up the roads, in Scotland, if they ex- 
pired, there was no one responsible for 
their maintenance. 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Mr. WHALLEY complained of the 
course pursued by the Government in 
endeavouring to pass that Continuance 
Act, which, so far at any rate as England 
was concerned, was a gross fraud upon 
the public, and he therefore hoped that 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) would be ac- 
cepted. He found fault with the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, who had an authoritative, a 
categoric, and an oppressive way of 
addressing the House, but who had 
given no reason why the Motion of the 
hon. Member should not be carried. 

Cries of ‘‘Order!”} No doubt Mr. 

peaker would call him to Order when 
he was wrong. He had been present 
at the death of 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
of road, and he had never heard a single 
complaint from a landowner on the 
subject. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The oppo- 
sition to this Bill has arisen out of a 
feeling for Scotch Business; but I think 
it would have been better if it had taken 
place in Committee, as the Motion, if 
passed now, would have the effect, not 
only of stopping the Scotch, but also the 
English measure. What is wanted is, 
an assurance that early next Sesssion a 
Bill will be brought in and passed 
through the House dealing with the 
case of Scotland by a Roads and Bridges 
Bill. I hope the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) will withdraw his 
Motion, and raise his opposition with 
regard to Scotland upon the question as 
to whether the Bill shall extend to Great 
Britain, or to England only. If he does 
that I will support him. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL com- 
plained that the speech of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had not been noticed by the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate. There 
was no assurance on the part of the 
Government that promises and hopes 
would be fulfilled next Session, and 
some friendly coercion of this kind 
was necessary to influence the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 
would be presumption to say the Go- 
vernment would not only introduce a 
Bill but pass a Bill, and he was bound 
to say the number of Amendments—400 
—placed on the Paper by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House to the Roads 
and Bridges Bill made it improbable 
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that the Bill could be passed. But, as 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate had said, the opposition 
practically arose from four counties in 
Scotland, and it was to meet these ob- 
stacles that he had the other day pro- 
posed a special inquiry by persons nomi- 
nated during the Recess to meet these 
special difficulties, and he understood 
that hon. Members specially interested 
received the proposal with favour, and 
there was no doubt this inquiry would 
smooth the way for the passing of the 
Act next year. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not wish 
to divide the House on a false issue, 
and, accepting the recommendations 
which had been made, he would with- 
draw his objection to going into Com- 
mittee; but from what he had learned 
of the feelings of Scotch Members, he 
could assure the Government that if a 
Roads and Bridges Bill were not passed 
next year, there would be as much diffi- 
culty in passing this Continuance Bill 
next year as there would have been in 
proceeding with the Roads and Bridges 
Bill that Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Continuance of all the Turn- 
pike Acts). 

Dr. CAMERON moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 21, to leave out 
‘‘ Great Britain,’ and insert ‘‘ England.” 
This would not have the effect of throw- 
ing the existing machinery in Scotland 
out of gear; because, as had been 
already explained, the existing Acts 
would continue in force until the end of 
next Session, and ample time would 
thus be afforded to discuss a Bill intro- 
duced early next Session. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 21, to leave out the words “‘ Great 
Britain,” and insert the word “ Eng- 
land.””—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS expressed 
his surprise, and thought it was under- 
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stood the opposition was withdrawn. 
Dr. Cameron: Only so far as going 
into Committee.] Well, it seemed the 
Amendment was the same thing over 
again. He must oppose it on the ground 
that tolls were let for the year, and that 
the effect of this change would be to 
abolish tolls in the middle of the year 
for which they were let. 

Mr. DODSON thought it was quite 
other than the same thing, and if the 
Scotch Members were prepared to un- 
dertake the responsibility of this he 
should support them. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
feeling in Scotland was that it was ne- 
cessary to obtain a distinct pledge from 
the Government in regard to roads and 
bridges, and the most certain pledge 
would be that the operation of the Con- 
tinuance Act should not extend to Scot- 
land. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER pointed out 
the difficulty there was in the fact that 
tolls were let from spring to spring. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
there was reason to complain of the 
way in which Scotch Business had been 
treated, but it was no use crying over 
spilt milk, and what they now desired 
was a guarantee for better treatment 
next Session. That guarantee was found 
in the Amendment on the Paper to re- 
strict the operation of the Act to No- 
vember, 1878, and he hoped that the 
present Motion would be withdrawn in 
favour of that standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren). 

Mr. M‘LAREN took the same view, 
b 


Continuance Bill. 


ut 

Dr. CAMERON thought it right to 
insist on the protest by dividing the 
House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Great 
Britain ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 68; 


Noes 42: Majority 26.—(Div. List, 
No. 312.) 
Mr. M‘LAREN then moved an 


Amendment to restrict the operation of 
the Act to November Ist, 1878. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 27, at end, to add the words 
‘¢ Provided, That, in the case of Acts applicable 
to Scotland only, they shall be continued only 
till the first day of November one thousand 
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eight hundred and seventy-eight.” — (Mr. 
M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
astonishment that the Government should 
resist this Amendment, and give no 
reason for doing so. It surely was one 
that must commend itself to the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
result of the Amendment being accepted 
had been already pointed out, and there 
was not the slightest disrespect towards 
Scotch Members in not repeating these 
arguments. 

Mr. LEITH said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for South Ayrshire 
(Colonel Alexander) had intimated that 
there would not be the least difficulty 
in letting tolls for half a year. If there 
was a bond fide intention on the part of 
the Government to bring in a Roads and 
Bridges Bill next Session, he did not 
see the least difficulty in the way of their 
accepting this Amendment. If the Go- 
vernment brought in a Bill, surely with 
a majority of 60 in the House, that would 
be equivalent to passing the Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON declared his inten- 
tion to support the Amendment. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Leith) 
had misrepresented him; he had stated 
that there would be extreme difficulty 
in letting the tolls from spring until 
November. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that it might 
not be possible to bring ina Bill. He 
should vote against the Amendment. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if the Government insisted on defeating 
the Amendment, he could only say that 
if ever there was a case in which a Go- 
vernment carried their point by the 
bayonet it was the present. 

Dr. KENEALY supported the Amend- 
ment. He believed this was a species 
of attempts by a majority to silence the 
voice of Scotch Gentlemen, for whom he 
had the deepest respect, on a question 
in which he took the deepest interest. 
When he found that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) and 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) were support- 
ing the Amendment of a particular 


clause, he must say they had not > | 
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ceived the consideration to which they 
were entitled. Though he was not in 
favour of obstruction, he must say he 
would support the Scotch Members in 
that course. He maintained that the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
for Scotland could have no difficulty in 

assing a Roads and Bridges Bill for 
Beotland before the letting of the tolls 
next spring. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, alarge 
number of Scotch Members desired that 
the Bill should not be extended to Scot- 
land. He would therefore urge the Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment in 
deference to their wishes. 


Continuance Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 39; 
Noes 68: Majority 29. — (Div. List, 
No. 313.) 


Schedules. 


GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked why the various Acts relating to 
the Scotch Turnpike Road Trusts of 
Scotland were not detailed in Schedules 
in the same manner as for the English 
Trusts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
nothing that had happened would pre- 
vent the Government doing that which 
was stated in the beginning of the 
evening. 

Mr. LEITH stated that the rea- 
son why he sought a guarantee for 
the promise of the Government was, 
that three years ago the then right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, in the pre- 
sence of the Home Secretary, promised 
that the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill 
should be passed, and it was not passed 
until this year. 

GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed great indignation at the course 
pursued by the Government, in their 
neglectful treatment of Scotch business, 
and remarked that he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
laughing. [‘Oh, oh!”] But there 
was no justification for mirth, except 
as to including in a Bill—prepared by 
himself and the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board—relating to England 
a general clause which kept in force the 
turnpike expiring laws of Scotland, with 
which the right hon. Gentleman’s De- 
partment had no right to interfere with, 
as his functions were restricted solely to 


England and Wales. 
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Taz CHAIRMAN 
these remarks were ra 
the subject at issue. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS made an 
appeal to Scotch Members with refer- 
ence to the Roads and Bridges Bill. As 
he had before stated, upwards of 400 
Amendments had been prepared by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and many of them raised points of con- 
siderable importance, some of which he 
had himself mentioned in conversation 
with hon. Gentlemen. He now appealed 
to them that they would, during the 
Recess, have those questions discussed 
in the several counties concerned, and 
thus assist the Government in making 
the Bill acceptable to the House next 
year. 


Schedules agreed to. 


inted out that 
er remote from 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


INCLOSURE BILL.—[ZLords,]—[Bru1 262.) 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


COMMITTEE, ORDER DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Smrr HENRY SERWIN-IBBETSON 
moved that the Order for going into 
Committee upon the Bill be read and 
discharged, and the Bill withdrawn, in- 
timating at the same time that the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to deal with 
the subject early next Session. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the intentions 
of the Home Secretary and the Act 
passed by that right hon. Gentleman 
last Session would never have a fair 
chance by promoting the regulation of 
commons, unless the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners conducted their inquiries on 
different principles from those upon 
which they conducted the inquiry on 
which the Bill before the House was 
founded. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged ; Bill withdrawn. 


VOL. COXXXVI. [Tur sERzzs. ] 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) (re-committed) 
BILL—[Bu1s 116-276.] 

(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 8th August. | 

BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving that Pro- 
gress be reported, said, he did not do 
so out of objection to the Bill, but 
simply because the period of the Session 
precluded the discussion so necessary 
in an Act of this importance. The Bill 
was a Consolidation Act, so there would 
be no inconvenience in a postponement 
for another Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman.do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. MELDON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan would not persevere in 
his opposition to the Bill. The consoli- 
dation of the Acts applying to England 
had been effected in England in 1874, “ 
and the necessity for a like measure for 
Ireland had been continually felt. This 
Bill was introduced last Session, and 
again this Session it was by the unani- 
mous concurrence of Irish Members re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and he 
believed no Irish Member had pointed 
out a flaw in the Bill to justify a further 
delay. There was no point of principle 
raised, and the single Amendment by 
himself upon the Paper was one that 
was accepted by the Chief Secretary. 
The Bill was urgently wanted in Ire- 
land, and the hon. Member had taken 
a great responsibility on himself in mov- 
ing to report Progress. Nothing but the 
isolated action of the hon. Member had 
hitherto prevented the passing of the 
Bill. It had received a full discussion 
in a Committee composed, with the ex- 
ception of the Chief Secretary, of Irish 
Members. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY hoped the 
Bill would not be proceeded with. It 
was all very well to say it was a Con- 
solidation Bill; but it only professed to 
consolidate existing Acts without effect- 
ing reforms, so these reforms would 
have to be proceeded with by piecemeal 
legislation. 


25 
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Mr. PARNELL joined in the appeal 
that the Bill should not be proceeded 
with that Session. He agreed that some 
interests might suffer from a postpone- 
ment of the Bill; but it was better that 
some interests should suffer for a short 
space of time than that wider interests 
should suffer indefinitely. A Select 
Committee was not sufficient for the dis- 
cussion of a Bill of the kind, and it was 
necessary to have the more varied opi- 
nion of the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he was anxious to pass the Bill, 
and it was with deep regret he found he 
could not do so. The account of the 
Bill given by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare was accurate. It had 
been before the House for 18 months, 
and after the inquiry of the Select Com- 
mittee, he had been sanguine of its be- 
coming law. But from what he had 
heard both inside and outside the House, 
he found there was sufficient opposition 
to make it impossible to carry through 
a Bill of 300 clauses on the 10th of 
August. He, therefore, did not propose 
to proceed with the Bill that Session ; 
but he must express a hope that what 
had been done would not be lost, but 
that the Bill might be allowed next year 
to proceed without discussion to the 
same point as that at which it had now 
arrived. 


Question put, and agreed to; Committee 
report Progress. 


House resumed. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Turnpike Acts Continuance * (195). 

Second Reading— Fisheries (Dynamite) * (193). 

Committee—Report—County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) * (177) ; Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Ireland) * (180); Police (Expenses) 
as we * (167); Colonial Stock * 
189). 
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Third Reading — Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * 
etropolitan 


(179) ; East India Loan * (166) ; 

oard of Works (Money) * (183); Prisons 
(Scotland) * (184); Public Libraries Acts 
Amendment (No. 2)* (185); Canal Boats * 
(176), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Factors’ Acts Amendment [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 39]; Registered Writs Execution 
Scotland) [40 & 41 Vict. c.40]; Crown Office 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 41]; Fisheries (Oysters, 
rabs, and Lobsters) [40 & 41 Viet. c. 42]; 
Justices Clerks [40 & 41 Vict. c. 43]; Super- 
annuation (Mercantile Marine Fun ig 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 44]; Treasury Chest Fun 
fe & 41 Vict. c. 45]; South Africa [40 & 41 
Vict. c. 47] ; Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge [40 & 41 Viet. c. 48]; Winter Assizes 
[40 & 41 Vict. c. 46]; Prisons (Ireland) [40 
& 41 Vict. c. 49]; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Caistor 
Union, &c.) [40 & 41 Viet. c. ecxxvii]; Saint 
Catherine’s Harbour, Jersey [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. eexxviii.] ; Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) 
[40 & 41 Viet. c. ccxxix.]; Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Hyde &c.) [40 & 41 Viet. c. ccxxx.] 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENT BILLS. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ REASONS. 


Commons’ Reasons considered, accord- 
ing to Order. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, as Chair- 
man of their Lordships’ Committee by 
whom this Bill had been considered, he 
wished to explain the course taken by 
the Committee with reference to the 
clause which had been rejected by the 
other House. As their Lordships were 
aware, the Bill was one involving a very 
large scheme of metropolitan improve- 
ment, and included the formation of a 
street running northwards from Charing 
Cross to Tottenham Court Road, named 
in the Bill, Street No. 6. During the 
consideration of the Bill, the Committee, 
at the instance of the representatives of 
the noble Marquess below him (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), inserted a clause 
giving protection to the estate of Lord 
Salisbury. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works was, naturally, not very well 
pleased with this clause, and after some 
time, a sort of compromise was entered 
into, which he thought the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should have respected, 
that when the Bill went down to the 
other House the clause should be 
dropped. For his part, he regretted 
that the compromise had not been ad- 
hered to. He could not help thinking 
that the compromise would have given 
breathing time to the Board, and that 
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by next year they would have been in a 
position to come before Parliament with 
a better scheme for a street in the direc- 
tion to which he had referred. When 
the Bill first came on for consideration 
in the other House, the Chairman of the 
Board was perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements that had been come to in 
their Lordships’ House; but after an 
adjournment of that consideration, that 
Chairman of the Board, through the 
influence of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett), suddenly shifted his 
ground, and supported that hon. Mem- 
ber in his Motion for striking out the 
clause inserted by their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee, and restoring the Bill to its 
original shape. With regard to the 
principle involved in this question, no 
doubt it was right, as a general rule, 
that when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works took property for the improve- 
ment of a street, it should obtain pos- 
session of the frontage, in order to recoup 
itself for its large expenditure. But it 
must be remembered that ordinarily new 
streets ran through a poor class of pro- 
perty, and that better houses were erected 
than those which had been pulled 
down. When, however, the new street 
ran through a valuable property, it be- 
came a serious question whether, under 
the ordinary process, sufficient compen- 
sation could be given to the owner of 
et taken for the improvement, if 

e were not allowed the frontage. The 
real question at issue in the present case 
was, whether there might not be occa- 
sionally exceptional legislation. If a 
hard-and-fast line were to be drawn, and 
no exceptions whatever were to be al- 
lowed, the sooner they were made aware 
of it the better—the owners of property 
would know what they had to expect, 
and the Committees would know what 
course they were to take. He (Viscount 
Hardinge) submitted that exceptional 
legislation might be occasionally enter- 
tained when good grounds were shown 
for it. In this case, after attentively 
considering all the evidence, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee 
that there were exceptional circum- 
stances arising from the character of the 
property. Leases were falling in every 
six years; and on the property of the 
noble Marquess there were large ware- 
houses of great depth, which would be 
much impaired if the frontage were to 
be taken by the Board of Works. It 
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was contended by counsel for the noble 
Marquess that under the ordinary scale 
of award the noble Marquess would not 
be fairly compensated for the injury done 
to his property; that the frontage would 
be of more value to Lord Salisbury than 
to anybody else; and that if the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works got power under 
the Bill to acquire both the freehold and 
the leasehold, the noble Marquess would 
not obtain one farthing in direct com- 
pensation for his property abutting on 
St. Martin’s Lane. That was not dis- 
puted by the other side, while it was 
admitted that land was not taken on the 
other side of the street because anything 
done on that side would interfere with 
the back part of the Alhambra. There 
were precedents for what had been done 
by the Committee; for, though the cases 
of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and others, in respect 
of former Bills, were not exactly similar 
to that of Lord Salisbury in this instance, 
they were sufficiently analogous to be 
precedents. He could not but protest 
against the conduct pursued by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; but, in- 
asmuch as, if their Lordships refused 
their concurrence to what had been done 
by the House of Commons, the whole 
scheme would fall to the ground for a 
year, he could not recommend their 
Lordships to take that course. He 
thought, therefore, their Lordships 
ought to assent to the Commons’ Amend- 
ment, and he had the authority of Lord 
Salisbury to say that he assented to that 
course. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE thought 
that there was one point in regard to 
these improvement schemes that required 
very serious consideration. The value 
of property was enormously increased by 
the widening of a street. It seemed 
therefore generally undesirable that it 
should be effected by taking the property 
on one side of the street only. By 
taking the property on both sides the 
local authority obtained two improved 
frontages to pay for the work, and it 
seemed to him unjust that property on 
one side should be taken compulsorily, 
while the owner on the other side reaped 
the benefit without paying a single six- 
pence for it, and improper favour might 
thereby be done to particular owners. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, one word on behalf of per- 
sons who have been very unjustly abused 
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—my own agents. They did nothing 
but their duty in advancing before the 
Committee, on my behalf, claims which 
seemed to them to arise out of distinct 
precedents and the state of facts as they 
existed, and to urge those claims through 
counsel by such arguments as they 
thought applicable to the circumstances. 
It was the duty of an impartial Com- 
mittee—and your Lordships know that 
these Committees are selected with the 
most absolute care to secure their impar- 
tiality—to determine whether a proper 
case had been made out for those claims. 
The Committee did determine that a 
proper case had been made out. I shall 
not go into arguments as to the merits 
of the claims, because the matter is one 
affecting myself; and for a Member of 
your Lordships’ House to contribute 
here to a judgment in his own case would 
be wholly irregular. I concur with my 
noble Friend the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, that the fact of the 
Bill affecting one of the Members of 
your Lordships’ House makes it very 
unadvisable that you should insist on 
the determination of the Committee and 
give a decision in my favour. I think 
that, whatever may be the inconvenience 
caused by the proceeding adopted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the de- 
termination to restore the Bill to its 
original shape is, under the circum- 
stances, the wisest course you can adopt. 
But I wish to say one word as to the 
public aspect of this question—because 
it is obvious that it has a public as well 
as a private aspect. As my noble Friend 
(Viscount Hardinge) said, no doubt it is 
right that the Board of Works should 
repay itself for street improvements by 
deriving a profit from the frontages 
created by a new street; but it by no 
means follows—and I protest against 
such a precedent being drawn from this 
particular instance—that whenever the 
Board of Works makes a street it has a 
right to speculate in frontages. At best, 
it is an exceptionally dangerous power 
to give the Board of Works. It by no 
means follows that the taking of the 
frontages by the Board will in all cases 
be a repayment to the ratepayers, though 
it is certain that in all cases it will be a 
serious. disturbance to the freeholder. 
Whatever rights Parliament gives to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works must 
be given on the ground that it is for a 
public benefit; but if the taking of 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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frontages be not shown to be such a 
benefit, then it is not only a wrong done 
to the freeholder whose property is un- 
duly disturbed, but a loss and a very 
serious wrong done to ratepayers, whose 
money is used in an adventurous build- 
ing speculation. At one time it was 
thought that every railway would pay. 
Now it is thought that every new street 
will enormously raise the value of the 
frontages. I believe the ratepayers will 
some day find, to their cost, that this 
idea is a delusion. Those purchases and 
re-sales of land which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is so fond of, involve 
great expense in fees to lawyers, archi- 
tects, surveyors, and valuers, whose time 
is valuable, and whose charges are pro- 
portionately high. I have had an op- 
portunity of knowing something about 
it in connection with two or three rail- 
way companies whose difficulties were 
very seriously aggravated, if they were 
not entirely caused, by surplus land 
which they had acquired, and which 
they had to dispose of, and by the enor- 
mous charges which followed on that 
operation. It is very much to be feared 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
unless it sells those frontages with great 
discretion, will find the costs of the ma- 
chinery employed in disposing of them 
such as to entirely destroy the profitable 
nature of the operation, and that it will 
discover that, while it has it in its power 
to do great damage to and inflict great 
loss on the freeholders, it also has it in 
its power to squander the money of the 
ratepayers. 


Lords Amendment to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed not insisted on, and 
Commons Consequential Amendments 
agreed to. 


FISHERIES (DYNAMITE) BILL.—(No,192.) 
(The Earl of Limerick.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Earl of Limerick.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he would not oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, but 
would reserve to himself the right to 
oppose it on its further stages, if on 
further inquiry he thought it necessary 
to do so, He would call their Lord- 
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ships’ attention to the 3rd clause, which 
practically laid down the principle that 
any person acting contrary to this Act 
outside the three-mile zone should be 
considered as having acted within that 
limit. That might give rise to serious 
consequences, and he suggested the 
omission of the clause in Committee. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, this 
Bill had come from the Commons, and 
it did not appear to have occurred to 
anyone that it was in an improper shape 
when passed by that House. It was 
extremely important at this period of 
the Session, when their Lordships had 
very little time to deal with Bills sent 
up to them, that they should be looked 
to by some one before they were sent to 
that House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that if the Bill proceeded, he hoped that 
the noble Lord who had charge of it 
would strike out the 3rd clause. It had 
not yet been decided how legislation 
with regard to the three-mile limit on 
the high seas ought to proceed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. to be con- 
sidered in order to their being dispensed 
with. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—PARTITION 
OF TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp COLCHESTER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to reports 
circulated by the Austrian Press to the 
effect that the policy of the British Go- 
vernment is to await and take part in the 
partition of Turkey; and, whether he 
would have any objection to state if there 
was any foundation for such report ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
cannot say that my attention has been 
specially called to the reports to which 
my noble Friend has referred; and 
though I cannot answer for my Col- 
leagues, I think it probable that their 
attention has been directed to those re- 
ports in even a less degree. I have 
seen so many wild and eccentric state- 
ments in Continental journals as to the 
policy and intentions of the British Go- 
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vernment, that I should not be inclined 
to attach much importance to them, or 
take take much notice of them; and, 
certainly, if my noble Friend had not 
brought this matter forward, I should 
not have thought that these rumours, 
however precise may be their nature, 
were worthy of contradiction in this 
House. I have, however, not the slight- 
est difficulty in satisfying the anxiety of 
my noble Friend by assuring him that 
the reports to which he refers have no 
foundation whatever. 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memser Sworn—Sir Bald- 
wyn Leighton, baronet, for the Southern 
Division of the County of Salop. 

Setect CommitreE—Report—Kitchen and Re- 
a Rooms (House of Commons) [No. 
411. 

Pusiic Bitts — Second Reading — Destructive 
Insects [281]. 

Committee—Report—Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * [272]; Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) ; Local Taxation (Returns) [220]; 
Municipal (New Charters) 
[244]. 

Considered as amended—Matrimonial Causes Acts 
Amendment * [148]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance [204]; Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Confir- 
mation (Atherton, &c.) * [279], and passed. 

Third Reading—Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
Amendment * [264] [House counted out]. 

Withdrawn—Criminal Law Practice Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) * [246]. 


Corporations 


QUESTIONS. 
=—monQior== 


INLAND REVENUE — ORGANIZATION 
OF DEPARTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the re- 
organization of the offices of Inland 
Revenue has been completed; and, if 
not, how many offices or departments 
are still under consideration, and when 
the schemes for the re-organization of 
these offices or departments are likely to 
be completed ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he believed the 
only large department of the Inland 
Revenue which was still under con- 
sideration was the Legacy and Succes- 
sions Duty Office. He was told that 
the revision of that office would be com- 
pleted before the next Estimates were 
laid on the Table. 


JUDICATURE ACT—SITTINGS OF THE 
J UDGES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SCOTT (for Mr. Grecory) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is aware of the 
inconvenience caused by the uncertainty 
of the sittings of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and Com- 
mon Pleas Divisions of the High Court 
and the difficulty of ascertaining where 
such Judges will sit from day to day; 
and, whether he will consider, during 
the vacation, whether any and what 
regulations can be made to obviate such 
inconvenience ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no power in the matter; 
but he was informed that it was under 
the consideration of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Judges, who were prepared to 
consider what steps it might be neces- 
sary to take to avoid inconvenience in 
the future. 


FAMINE PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
be good enough to inform the House 
the nature of the information received 
by Her Majesty’s Government relative 
to the prospects of the coming season’s 
crops in the Madras and other Provinces, 
and also what arrangements are being 
made to employ the Native populations 
of the famine districts in the construc- 
tion of permanent and temporary works 
calculated to increase the water supply 
of the country ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the latest information which has been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
concerning the prospects of this year’s 
crops in India was contained in the 
telegram which was published in the 
morning newspapers some few days ago. 
It conveyed a more favourable account 
of the state of affairs throughout India, 
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and I hope now that there is good reason 
for believing that there will not be, 
except in Madras and Mysore, any 
scarcity of the food supply. As regards 
Madras and Mysore, I am afraid there 
is very strong reason for believing that 
distress will continue for some months 
longer. Several Blue Books have been 
laid upon the Table relating to the 
arrangements which have been made for 
the employment of the Native popula- 
tion. The relief works on which they 
are employed may be divided into two 
classes—first, those beneficially affecting 
the districts or villages in which they 
are constructed; and, secondly, the larger 
works of general public utility. The 
Viceroy proposes to visit Madras on the 
16th of this month, and although I am 
afraid there will be much privation and 
much suffering, yet the House may rest 
assured that Her Majesty’s Government 
will spare no pains to mitigate, as far 
as they can, the sufferings of the in- 
habitants of the districts in question. 


Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — “ THE 
PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether any 
steps have been taken by his Depart- 
ment to protect education, so far as it 
may be under its control or influence, 
against the Confessional practices and 
doctrines set forth in the book called 
‘‘The Priest in Absolution,’ for children 
ranging from five years of age and up- 
wards; and, if so, that he will be good 
enough to state what steps have been 
taken for that purpose ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I answered 
very fully a Question of the same cha- 
racter which was put by the hon. Mem- 
ber on the 26th of June last; but the 
subject itself is so important, and natu- 
rally excites so much general interest, 
that I do not think I ought on that 
ground to decline to answer the present 
Question. I understand the Question to 
refer to schools in connection with the 
Church of England, and I cannot but 
imagine that the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the Bench of Bishops in the 
Upper House of Convocation in condem- 
nation of the practices to which he 
alludes will prevent their being carried 
out in the schools in connection with the 
Established Church. Should that, un- 
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happily, not be the case, I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the Time Table 
Conscience Clause of the Act of 1870 
gives the parent of a child full protection 
against his child receiving any religious 
instruction or attending any religious 
observances to which he objects, and also 
that, by the Education Act of last year, 
we made it the duty of the school au- 
thority, which now exists in every part 
of the country, to report to us any in- 
fraction of that Conscience Clause. I 
need hardly add that if such infraction 
was continued, we should at once refuse 
to give the Government grant. Beyond 
this, we have no legal power to interfere 
with the religious opinions or practices 
of the managers of board schools, or 
voluntary public elementary schools, be 
they Church of England, Nonconformist, 
or Roman Catholic. 


NAVY—PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
IN THE ROYAL MARINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Depart- 
mental Committee, which he informed 
the House nearly two months ago was 
sitting four days a week on the question 
of promotion and retirement in the Royal 
Marines, has yet completed its labours 
and reported; and, if, before the close 
of the Session, he can give any informa- 
tion as to what is to be done, or how 
soon the officers of that service may 
expect a decision ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
he had good reason to believe that the 
Report to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred would be laid upon the Table 
before the House separated for the 
Recess. He would remind the hon. 
Member that the Government had taken 
asum of £6,000 in the Estimates this 
year for carrying out a scheme; and he 
had no doubt that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), who had accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
would at once consider the details, in 
order that the scheme should be applied 
as soon as possible. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
BRITISH INTERESTS — THE OCCUPA- 
TION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s 
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Government would consider the tempo- 
rary occupation of Constantinople by 
Russian troops so far inconsistent with 
British interests as to disturb the rela- 
tions of amity between England and 
Russia ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I regret to say, 
on behalf of the Government, that I feel 
it my duty not to answer this Question. 

Mr. MONK: In consequence of the 
reply which has just been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to give 
Notice that on going into Committee on 
the Appropriation Bill, I shall raise the 
question in another form. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will object to lay 
upon the Table of the House, a Return 
of the number of Coroners’ Inquests held 
within the Metropolitan Police District, 
in each year from January Ist 1867, to 
the present date, of which the verdicts 
have been wilful murder against certain 
persons; wilful murder against persons 
unknown; found dead; found drowned, 
and of not sufficient evidence of the 
cause of death; also, in columns parallel 
to the above, a Return of the number 
of persons tried in consequence of the 
above verdicts, or sent for trial by 
magistrates in the cases enumerated ; 
giving the number of convictions and 
acquittals ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he should have no objection to lay 
substantially the Return asked for on 
the Table; but he should like to arrange 
the precise data with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, and if he would commu- 
nicate his wishes to his hon. Friend and 
Colleague the Under Secretary of State, 
no doubt the matter could be arranged. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — 
MR. WHALLEY. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. WHALLEY : I rise, Sir, to make 


a personal explanation in reference to 
what passed in this. House yesterday, 
and I beg to say that I had no intention 
of disregarding your authority either 
on the first or the second of the two 
occasions on which I was called to Order, 
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and on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer based his Motion. In support 
of this disclaimer, I would ask leave to 
refer to the circumstances, which I think 
will show that, though your ruling me 
out of Order must be held to be right, 
and to which neither on the first nor the 
second occasion did I make the slightest 
comment or objection, yet neither on 
the first occasion nor the second could I 
be reasonably supposed to be aware that 
I was out of Order, still less that I was 
disregarding the authority of the Chair. 
On the first occasion I was speaking on 
a Motion for Adjournment, and you 
said, Sir, that the Question raised by 
me related to a matter on which I had 
twice previously put a Question in the 
House, and that upon a third occasion, 
when I desired to put a Question to the 
same effect, you ruled me out of Order, 
and you added that I was again repeat- 
ing this breach of Order in attempting 
to raise that Question before the House. 
The Question to which I understood you 
to refer as having been twice put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had not 
separated itself from the other Powers of 
Europe. I submit with confidence that 
I could not have anticipated your ruling, 
Sir, on that point. I had put that Ques- 
tion twice, without receiving any definite 
reply, and I was stating that fact upon 
the Motion for Adjournment. In refe- 
rence to your remark that on a third 
occasion I put the Question, and was 
ruled out of Order, I was not aware of 
that fact, otherwise than that a Question 
which I intended to put to the noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Sandon), which 
had been printed in the Proceedings of 
this House, and as to which I had re- 
ceived a letter from the noble Lord, was 
without my knowledge withdrawn from 
the Paper. That Question was not the 
same as my Questions to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, inasmuch as the noble 
Lord having stated that other European 
Powers had concurred with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their views as to 
Russia, I proposed to ask what Powers 
had so concurred, other than that of the 
Vatican. Thus called to Order for the 
first time, I rose again, and asked whe- 
ther I might be permitted to express my 
views in the form of a statement in the 
following words :— 

“Then I will not put the Question, but I will, 
if I am permitted to do so, take this opportunity 


Mr. Whalley 
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of making a statement in regard to this hostility 
—a kind of personal hostility—on the part of the 
Government towards the Emperor of Russia,” 


whereupon you rose and said— 


“‘T am compelled to call the hon. Member to 
Order a second time, and to pronounce him as 
having again disregarded the authority of the 
Chair.” 


Again, Sir, I respectfully submit that 
although your ruling was and is open to 
no comment of objection, either then or 
now, yet your words imply an intentional 
and deliberate disregard of your autho- 
rity. The circumstances show that it was 
wholly unintentional and unavoidable. 
All that I did was to ask permission to 
make a statement, thus showing that, 
strong as was my desire to make such 
statement, I awaited your permission to 
do so. You, Sir, not only withheld that 
permission, but declared me to be out of 
Order for asking it. Whether upon the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer I was, or was not, entitled to speak, 
I felt it to be my duty to call attention 
to a Motion which may come on here- 
after. That is a question on which I do 
not presume now to speak; but on this 
matter of personal explanation, I trust I 
have not exceeded the privilege usually 
exercised by hon. Members in thus dis- 
claiming any intention to disregard your 
authority, and giving reasons why I could 
not, in fact, have entertained any such 
intention. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—SIR 
JAMES ELPHINSTONE. 


WITHDRAWAL OF AN OFFENSIVE WORD. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps by the indulgence of the House I 
may be allowed to mention a matter of 
which I have given formal Notice for 
Monday—I allude to the subject which 
I mentioned the other day as one of 
Privilege. I have this morning received 
a letter from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), which in my judgment, and, I 
hope, in the judgment of the House, will 
render it unnecessary to attach any more 
serious importance to the subject than 
that of the hon. and gallant Member 
having made a statement which he with- 
draws. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
read the note which I have received 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman— 
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‘** Logie Elphinstone, August 9. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am indebted to a friend for 

pointing out a copy of a letter published in a 
local paper which, it appears, you have addressed 
tome. The original has not reached me; but I 
lose no time in thanking you for your kindness 
and courtesy in deferring action upon the Notice 
you have given in order to suit my convenience. 
As the matter has assumed the aspect of a breach 
of Privilege, I have sent a letter to a friend, 
who will read it to the House, in which I with- 
draw the word ‘ruffians,’ and I express my 
regret that I should have applied it to Members 
of the House.” 
I wish, Sir, to say that, having received 
this note, so frank and so honourable to 
the hon. and gallant Member himself, 
Linstantly decided, with your permission, 
not to proceed with my formal Notice of 
Motion, and I can say on my own be- 
half—and though I am not authorized 
to speak for the hon. Gentlemen around 
me I am quite sure I may say on theirs 
—that they most frankly accept the gen- 
tlemanlike apology which has been ten- 
dered by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Portsmouth. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not sure, Mr. Speaker, 
under the circumstances, whether I 
ought not to read a letter which has 
been addressed to me by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth, with a request that I would read 
it in the House. He says— 

‘Logie Elphinstone, August 9. 

‘* My dear Sir Stafford Northcote,—I under- 
stand that Mr. Sullivan has given Notice that 
he will call attention on Friday next to certain 
passages in a speech I made at the meeting of 
the Garioch Farmers’ Club last Saturday. 
also hear that Mr. Speaker has ruled that the 
word ‘ruffian’ which I made use of on that 
occasion is a breach of the privileges of the 
House. This being so, I beg you will offer my 
apology to Mr. Speaker and the House for this 
infringement of its Rules, and I beg that the 
House will permit me to withdraw the offensive 
expression, which, on consideration, I regret 
having made use of or applied to Members of 
the House.—I remain, yours very faithfully, 

“J. D. H. Expuistone.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
icapibepdts 
TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 
[BILL 204.] CONSIDERATION. 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.””—( Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 
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Dr. CAMERON, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to move that the Bill be 
taken into Consideration that day three 
months, said, that he did not consider it 
advisable, after the previous evening’s 
discussion, to occupy the time of the 
House; but he would take the opportu- 
nity of the Motion being on the Paper 
to assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that in future Sessions if the 
Roads and Bridges question should not 
be settled, a number of Scotch Members 
would oppose this Bill in the most deter- 
mined manner, and protest against the 
continuance of every Scotch Act in- 
cluded in it, without proper investiga- 
tion. He would also like to lay before 
the right hon. Gentleman one sugges- 
tion with regard to next year’s Roads 
and Bridges Bill. A modification should 
be made on the measure, so far as the 
optional time for the duration of turn- 
pikes was concerned. Ten years was far 
too long a period. By fighting the ex- 
piring Acts, Scotch Members themselves, 
without the aid of the Government, could 
succeed in abolishing tolls long before 
the date in the Roads and Bridges Bill. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would reduce the time allowed for car- 
rying out the Act to something like a 
reasonable period. In order that the 
right hon. Gentleman might address the 
House on the subject, if he wished, he 
would move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice pro formd. 

Mr. M‘LAREN seconded the Motion. 


Continuance Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.’””—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I am 
glad my hon. Friend has taken the course 
he has in only moving his Amendment 
pro formd, and I can assure him of this 
—which I hope will satisfy him as to 
the intentions of the Government—that 
it would be quite impossible for the 
Scotch turnpikes to be continued year 
by year on the footing on which they 
have remained for the last few years. I 
am not at all sorry to have the opportu- 
nity of giving a warning to all parties 
concerned, that they must not expect 
that the Bill will be continued for the 
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future. Some settlement must be ar- 
rived at. If by any misfortune, which 


I do not at the present moment antici- 
pate, legislation should be prevented in 
the course of another year, all these 
Turnpike Acts will have to be continued 
only after the greatest possible investi- 
gation and a proper understanding upon 
them. The expiring English Turnpike 
Acts are subjected to minute inquiry in 
each particular case. - There is no reason 
why the Scotch Acts should not be 
treated in the same way. The Bills will 
not be continued in the way they have 
been done, as a matter of course. I 
look upon this Bill as practically a tem- 
porary Act, because it is the intention 
of the Government to press forward the 
Roads and Bridges Bill another year. 
I hope the statement I have just made 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked, what reply 
the right hon. Gentleman had to make 
as to the hon. Member for Glasgow’s 
suggestion concerning the 10 years? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I will con- 
sider the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Dyke.) 
COMMITTEE. 


(APPROPRIA- 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS (IRELAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. CALLAN rose to call attention to 

the condition and state of the Dwellings 

of the Agricultural Labourers in Ireland, 
and the obstruction to and difficulties 
placed in the way of carrying out loans 
for purposes authorized by the Legisla- 
ture by the Board of Public Works, Ire- 
land. The hon. Member read extracts 
from evidence given by Mr. William 

O’Reilly, father of the hon. Member for 

Longford, describing the wretched dwell- 

ings of the labourers in the county of 

Louth, from that of Mr. Smith as to 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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those residing in the county of Limerick, 
where he alleged no people in the world 
were treated with greater severity, and 
of Mr. Kinkaird, an extensive land 
agent, to the same effect. He reminded 
the House that the Devon Commission 
sat in 1843, and examined 200 witnesses ; 
that that Commission described the agri- 
cultural labourers as ‘‘ badly fed, badly 
clothed, and badly housed,” and yet 
nothing was done to effect an improve- 
ment from that hour to the present. 
The House had allowed 16 years to elapse 
—namely, between 1844 and 1860—be- 
fore they took any action on the Report 
of the Devon Commission. They shortly 
afterwards, by the hands of Sir William 
Somerville, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
brought in a Bill, and passed an Act 
by which grants might be made to 
Irish landlords for the improvement of 
the labourers’ dwellings on their pro- 
perties; but that concession was ham- 
pered with so many restrictions by the 
Board of Works in Ireland that the Act 
virtually became a dead letter. After 
the passing of that Act, Mr. Henry 
Coulter, who was regarded as an un- 
impeached and an unimpeachable autho- 
rity, was sent as a special commissioner 
for Saunders’s News Letter, a Conservative 
journal, and one of the oldest in the 
United Kingdom, to investigate the 
whole subject, and he said that he never 
saw more wretched, miserable hovels ; 
that the windows were generally with- 
out glass, but stuffed with straw, and on 
the whole constituted a picture of the 
utmost wretchedness and poverty. So 
things remained until the introduction 
of the Land Act in 1870, into which a 
clause was introduced which would have 
the effect of giving some relief, but it 
was struck out by the House of Lords. 
The then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
now Lord Carlingford, promised to bring 
in a Bill during the following Session to 
remedy the evil thus created, but he was 
removed to another office, and succeeded 
by the noble Marquess now the Leader 
of the Opposition. In 1872 that noble 
Lord promised to bring in a Bill to im- 
prove the Labourers’ Dwellings in Ire- 
land, but he did not do so. The hon. 
Member continued to read numerous 
extracts to show that there was a large 
class of persons in Ireland who were 
badly fed, clothed, and housed, and he 
complained that, notwithstanding the 
numerous promises which successive Go- 


(Appropriation) Bill. 
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vernments had made on the subject, no 
legislative steps had been taken to im- 
prove the miserable condition of those 
unfortunate people. One writer—a Go- 
vernment official-—-said the habitations 
—he could not call them houses—were 
a disgrace to Christianity and a civilized 
community ; and the whole of the evi- 
dence showed that the condition of the 
agricultural labourers was deteriorating, 
instead of improving, and this was due 
to a great entent to the miserable cabins 
in which they had to live. In answer to 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt), the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland last Session made a statement 
which led many hon. Members to believe 
that steps would be taken to remedy the 
state of the dwellings, but the condition 
of those habitations were as bad now as 
at the date when the Report of the 
Devon Commission was made. Nothing 
would give so much satisfaction in Ire- 
land as the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the condi- 
tion of labourers’ dwellings, and to de- 
vise a remedy on the subject, and he 
hoped the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would not object to the issue of such a 
Commission. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ad- 
mitted the great importance of the sub- 
ject which the hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Callan) had brought underthe atten- 
tion of the House; but he was sure that 
hon. Member would himself be prepared 
to admit its difficulties, for he had 
made no suggestion for improving the 
present system, or removing the evils of 
which he complained. The condition of 
labourers’ dwellings in Ireland was, no 
doubt, far from satisfactory. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was, however, 
justified in repeating the observations 
he made last year, that during the last 
few years there had been improvements 
in Ireland as in other parts of the King- 
dom. In many parts of the country, as 
he had himself seen, mud huts had been 
replaced by comfortable cottages, built 
not merely for ornamental lodges or 
model farms, but for really practical 
purposes. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject, or that the Commission upon the 
amalgamation of Unions and Work- 
houses should be empowered to extend 
the scope of their inquiry in this direc- 
tion; but there had already been 
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endless inquiries into the condition 
of labourers’ dwellings by persons in 
various positions, and the hon. Member 
had quoted from the Reports of Com- 
missioners and Inspectors of various 
dates. He was not of opinion that the 
result of any such inquiry as that pro- 
posed would supply any more informa- 
tion than had been collected, or would be 
likely to lead to any valuable suggestions. 
There were two modes in which at pre- 
sent they endeavoured to promote the 
erection or improvement of labourers’ 
dwellings in Ireland. In the first place, 
they did so under the Sanitary Laws. 
The Public Health Acts had been referred 
to, and, as the House knew, he had pro- 
posed the consolidation of these Acts, 
adding, at the same time, some fresh pro- 
visions, to vest in local authorities in 
rural districts powers, with regard to 
houses unfit for human habitation, now 
exercised by town authorities. He was 
sorry to say that he had not been success- 
ful in carrying this measure through; 
but no facts had been brought under his 
notice to show that the power of the 
town authorities in this matter had been 
unfairly exercised. In some instances, 
perhaps, they had not interfered where 
they might have done so with benefit ; 
and the evidence lately given before the 
Local Government and Taxation in Ire- 
land Committee caused him to believe 
that if the powers vested in the sanitary 
authorities were more exercised great ad- 
vantage would be conferred not only in 
respect of labourers’ dwellings, but also 
of the general health of the localities. 
The other means by which Parliament 
had endeavoured to promote improve- 
ment was by an Act which applied to 
Ireland alone, and not to England and 
Scotland. By that Act landlords could 
obtain loans on favourable terms for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings. These 
loans were repayable in 22 years by an 
annual payment of 6} per cent. The 
hon. Member for Dundalk said that that 
Act had failed, and he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) agreed it had not been so 
successful as might be desired, but still 
it had been utilized to a great extent. 
The last Report of the Board of Works 
gave the full number of these loans 
sanctioned since the passing of the Act 
as 345, the sum lent being £197,090. 
That was not a very large total amount ; 
but it was of importance to the subject 
with which they were dealing, to point 
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out that during the last year £32,100 
had been granted out of the total, which 
was a marked progress as compared 
with former years. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of obstacles thrown in 
the way of loans by the Board of Works. 
If their. precise character were brought 
under the notice of the Government, in- 
quiry should be made into them, for he 
was anxious to make the Act as valuable 
as possible. His hon. Friend, who had 
lately been promoted to a high post (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), undertook that an inquiry 
should be directed into the organization 
and working of the Board of Works; 
and, of course, it would come within the 
scope of that inquiry to ascertain in 
what way the powers of the Board of 
Works underthe Artizans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts had been exercised. He 
felt sure that any difficulties the hon. 
Member for Dundalk brought under 
notice, or any change that could he 
made consistently with security for the 
erection of proper dwellings and the 
repayment of the loans, would be con- 
sidered. He did not see in what other 
way, besides these two methods to which 
he had referred, the House could pro- 
mote the erection of labourers’ dwellings 
in Ireland. It could do no more than 
stimulate and assist that private action 
to which the subject must mainly be 
left, and enable the local authorities to 
prohibit the use of bad dwellings. It 
was not alone in Ireland, but through- 
out the United Kingdom, that they were 
met in this matter by the great practical 
difficulty that the rent which labourers 
could afford to pay would not cover the 
cost of erecting good cottages. To meet 
the difficulty, the Act was passed to en- 
able landlords to build cottages more 
cheaply, and it did meet the difficulty to 
some extent. More than that Govern- 
ment could not do; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber would bring to his notice the precise 
nature of the obstacles alluded to, he 
would do all in his power to promote the 
proper action of the law. 

Dr. WARD said, that the Sanitary 
Acts had been to a great degree inope- 
rative, principally because when dwellings 
were demolished for sanitary purposes 
the owners did not replace them by 
others. As the Chief Secretary desired 
suggestions, he would propose that in 
any amendment of the Sanitary Laws 
the local authority should have the au- 
thority to erect a new dwelling when an 
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old one was condemned and demolished. 
He should say that, on the whole, he'was 
satisfied with the assurance that a Com- 
mittee of the Board of Works would 
go into the question of labourers’ 
dwellings. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
BRITISH INTERESTS — THE OCCUPA- 
TION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he regretted very 
much that the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declined to answer his 
Question with reference to the suppo- 
sition whether, in the event of the occu- 
pation of Constantinople by the Russians, 
it was probable that the friendly rela- 
tions between England and Russia would 
be disturbed, made it necessary that he 
should trespass for a few minutes on the 
attention of the House. He understood 
that, in consequence of an agreement 
come to by the two Front benches, there 
was to be no debate on the Eastern 
Question before the Prorogation of Par- 
liament. He regretted that decision 
very much, but he and others acquiesced 
in it. He thought, however, that he 
was entitled to put a Question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which was 
very closely connected with the de- 
spatches of Lord Derby and Prince 
Gortchakoff in May last. That question 
was—Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider the temporary oc- 
cupation of Constantinople by Russian 
troops so far inconsistent with British 
interests as to disturb the relations of 
amity between England and Russia? 
He thought he was justified in putting 
that Question, because Prince Gortchakotf 
in his letter of May 30 to Lord Derby, 
said that the acquisition of Constanti- 
nople was excluded from the views of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and 
that being the case, it would be satis- 
factory to the House and the country to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having received that assurance, 
had that confidence in the Emperor’s 
words that they would not think it 
necessary to interfere or risk any breach 
of neutrality, if the Army of the Empe- 
ror, by force of circumstances, or by the 
fortunes of war, were to take possession 
temporarily of Oonstantinople. He had 
not the slightest desire to take any step 
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which would in any way embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government or the country in 
this matter; but still he thought that 
it would be advantageous to the country 
to know, before the House separated, 
what was the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the invasion 
of Turkey by Russia, and whether they 
considered that the temporary occupa- 
tion of Constantinople would so far in- 
terfere with British interests as to neces- 
sitate our going to war with Russia. 
Lord Derby had said that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to see 
Constantinople go into other hands than 
those of its present possessors, and un- 
doubtedly there were serious objections 
to that city passing into the hands of 
any of the other European Powers; 
but when we had been told that the 
acquisition of Constantinople was ex- 
cluded from the views of the Emperor 
of Russia, and that the future of that 
city was a question on which all the 
European Powers were interested, and 
would have to be consulted, he did not 
know what further assurance was neces- 
sary. But then it was said that British 
interests might be interfered with in 
regard tothe Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Prince Gortchakoff had said 
that there must be a common agreement 
between the Powers in the interests of 
peace, and with a view to the general 
balance of power in Europe, in regard 
to the Straits. It might be said, 
again, and undoubtedly with truth, that 
the Russians were not at that moment 
on their way to Constantinople, and that 
there was no immediate necessity for 
replying to the question which he had 
put to the Government; but still we 
knew what the uncertainty of war was, 
and it was by no means either impos- 
sible or improbable that in the course of 
the autumn the Russian troops might 
find their way to Constantinople, an 
event which many hon. Members might 
consider very undesirable. For his own 
part, he looked upon such an occupa- 
tion as desirable, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to a permanent peace and to a satis- 
factory solution of the Eastern Question. 
He did not desire to raise any debate on 
the question; but he had thought it his 
duty, for the reasons already indicated, 
to bring the matter before the House. 
He did not suppose that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would think fit to give 
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him any further reply to the Question 
than had already been given; but he 
wished for his own part, and speaking 
only for himself, to enter his protest 
against this country being drawn inte a 
war with Russia in the event of Russia 
taking temporary possession of Constan- 
tinople. He felt quite sure that this coun- 
try did not desire that a single soldier or 
a single ship of war should be sent out to 
prevent such an occupation taking place. 
The events of this war no one could 
foretell, but one observation he would 
venture to make—that the downfall of 
+he Ottoman Empire was generally re- 
garded as an event that was not far 
distant, and one which no effort on the 
part of England could long avert. He 
thought it therefore desirable before 
the close of the Session, that the Go- 
vernment should state to the House 
what were the views which they en- 
tertained in reference to the possible 
event of the Russian Army taking tem- 
porary possession of Constantinople. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he did not at all question the right of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Monk) 
to put this Question. He had, as they all 
knew, a perfect right to take that course. 
But he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) main- 
tained that the Government also had a 
right in the matter, and that was to 
maintain the course they had pursued 
in declining to answer the Question put 
to them. He, for one, thought the dis- 
cretion of the Government might have 
been open to question had they an- 
swered it. But whilst he thought the 
hon. Member was perfectly justified 
in putting his Question, he thought he 
had gone rather further than he in- 
tended in discussing the general ques- 
tion of Eastern politics, and further 
than it was desirable to go after the 
appeal made by the Government that 
any general discussion of the subject 
might be avoided. He would give no 
opinion on the point, nor did he think 
it would be advisable for Her Majesty’s 
Government to do so, for it appeared to 
be the general feeling of that, as well 
as of the other House, that it was de- 
sirable, at the present crisis, to avoid 
any general discussion of this subject, 
and that it would be inconvenient, while 
it might also be very dangerous, to enter 
on such a debate. Lord Palmerston 
always observed a sound rule on such 
occasions. His invariable reply was 
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that he declined to answer hypothetical 
questions. The present was a hypothe- 
tical question. The Russians, let him 
observe, were not yet at Constantinople ; 
we did not know whether they would ever 
get there; and we did not even know 
whether they really wanted to get there 
at all. It was difficult to define what a 
temporary occupation was. Occupations 
which had at first appeared to be only 
temporary had eventually proved to be 
permanent. An occupation could be 
said to be temporary only when it had 
ceased. They had several instances in the 
history of recent years. Austria tempo- 
rarily occupied Tuscany, France tempo- 
rarily occupied Rome, the united forces 
of England and France temporarily 
occupied Athens, and France tempo- 
rarily occupied Syria. Well, they knew 
that in more than one instance the great 
difficulty had always been to bring 
to a close occupations originally an- 
nounced as intended to be of short 
duration. But passing from that, he 
thought the great danger and difficulty 
incurred by the Government in an- 
swering any such Question as that ad- 
dressed to them by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester was chiefly this — that in 
their answer they must give encourage- 
ment either to the one belligerent or the 
other. If the British Government were 
to say they could not look upon the oc- 
cupation as justifying a breach of amity 
with Russia, that would encourage 
Russia in a course which our Govern- 
ment might or might not approve. If 
they were, on the other hand, to say the 
occupation would lead to serious conse- 
quences, that might encourage the 
Turks to pursue a course which we 
might not approve, and perhaps to re- 
ject terms of peace which otherwise 
might be accepted by them. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, he thought 
the House would consider that the Go- 
vernment was exercising a wise discre- 
tion in not committing themselves by 
giving any answer with reference to 
contingencies which had not arisen, and 
which might never arise. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I quite 
agree that the Government are exercis- 
ing a wise discretion in not going into 
the general question at the present 
time. A great war is raging between 
two great Powers, and no one can tell 
exactly what circumstances may arise. 
I have always been of opinion that 
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Russia must prevail agains! Turlrey, 
because no Oriental Power has ye! been 
able to cope successfully with any Duro- 
pean Army; and, although we hear of 
great Turkish successes, still in tho end 
we cannot expect Turkey to be. trium- 
phant. One of the most dangerous 
things is to have bad generals opposed 
to you, because it leads you to mak 
tremendous blunders. That is what 
has taken place in this instance i: 
gard to Russia; aud, no doubt, t 
Armenian campaign was a mistake. 
the end, however, in all probability. 
Russia will overrun Turkey, and pos- 
sibly the Russian troops may go to 
Constantinople. Although, for my part, 
I regret this war, which must cause 
great loss of life and other evils, still, if 
Russia acts wisely and prudently, i) may 
lead to a solution of the Eastern ; 
tion. Many have from the first b d 
that that question never would be ; 
manently solved without a war, owing 
to the evident discord between the par- 
ties interested. Possibly, if Jiussia 
takes the advice of her Allies, an 
European Powers generally, and does 
not proceed to such extremities as would 
imperil the peace of Europe, then, even 
if her troops did take possession to some 
extent of Constantinople, it would, per- 
haps, be done under such assurances to 
England and the other Powers as would 
remove any danger of a general confla- 
gration, because I believe Russia would 
have the prudence to avoid any step 
likely to lead to a European combina- 
tion against her. Certainly, Austria 
would not like to see Russia in perma- 
nent occupation of Constantinople any 
more than we should. All these things 
lead me to the conclusion that the best 
course to take is to leave matters as they 
stand, and for this country to persevere 
in that strict neutrality which has com- 
mended itself to the common sense of 
the nation, and to avoid anything that 
would give encouragement to one side 
or the other. It is be regretted that 
that course has not been pursued from 
the beginning, and I believe that ab- 
stention from Parliamentary discussion 
will be favourable to a peaceful solution 
of the question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
rise, Sir, for the purpose of continuing 
this discussion, because, although it is 
quite clear that the subject is one in 
which the House is intensely interested, 
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yet, just because they do feel such in- 
tense interest in it, they are not, 
I think, of opinion that this is a time 
when we can conveniently proceed with 
such a discussion. I should not have 
risen to address the House at all but for 
some remarks which the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) made at the 
beginning of his speech, when he ap- 
peared to assume that there was some 
arrangement or understanding between 
the front Opposition bench and the Go- 
vernment, that there should be no dis- 
cussion on the subject at this stage of 
the proceedings of the House. I am 
sorry that my noble Friend the Member 
for the Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess 
of Hartington) is not present; but I 
think I may say for him that there has 
been no understanding or arrangement 
of the kind referred to. But the hon. 
Member, in common with the House, is 
perfectly aware that the Leaders of both 
Houses have thought it right, represent- 
ing the Government, to deprecate discus- 
sion on this subject at present, stating 
that they believed it would be disadvan- 
tageous to the interests which are so 
deeply involved in the question. Having 
heard that statement, and recognizing 
the very great responsibility of the Go- 
vernment in making it, my noble Friend 
and those who generally act with him 
have thought it right not to initiate dis- 
cussion. At the same time, I do not 
suppose that the Government need to 
be reminded of the very great respon- 
sibility which they have undertaken 
towards the country in allowing Parlia- 
ment to separate, or rather in desiring 
Parliament to separate, without afford- 
ing further or special information with 
regard to the present very critical posi- 
tion of this matter. I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, speaking for myself, and 
I believe for others also, that we should 
not have assented to that course had we 
had reason to fear that the Government 
were likely between now and the re- 
opening of Parliament to drag this 
country into war, or to involve us in any 
breach of neutrality. We have most 
carefully considered everything that has 
been both written and said by the Go- 
vernment in this matter, and, looking at 
the last despatches and the declarations 
of the Government, we feel convinced 
that they mean to abide by a policy of 
strict neutrality; and that being the 
case, we do not feel that it is necessary 
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to do more than remind them of the 
responsibility under which they lie. As 
regards the particular Question asked 
by my hon. Friend, I cannot be surprised 
at his asking it, although if he had con- 
sulted me I think I should have advised 
him not to press it at this particular 
moment, because I think it is a question 
which the Government cannot fairly be 
expected to answer now. The answer 
might be misconstrued on either side by 
the belligerents—either as an encourage- 
ment to continue hostilities, or as a 
breach of neutrality. If the Govern- 
ment stated that the temporary occupa- 
tion of Constantinople would be an act 
against which they would not protest, 
that would be something like a hint to 
Russia to go to Constantinople. On the 
other hand, I cannot imagine the Go- 
vernment for a moment making such a 
statement as that the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Russia would be a hostile 
act, because that would be necessarily a 
breach of neutrality. When two coun- 
tries are at war, the fortunes of war 
must in a measure decide the position 
of the two combatants, and no doubt it 
would be a breach of neutrality for us 
to inform Russia that, notwithstanding 
she was at war with Turkey and had 
been successful, yet she should not be 
allowed to take the same advantage over 
Turkey in reference to Constantinople 
as Germany took over France in refer- 
ence to Paris. In my opinion, I con- 
sider that such a course would be a 
breach of neutrality, and therefore I 
cannot expect that the Government will 
either assent to or approve any answer 
being given to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, and I trust he will be content 
with having brought the matter forward 
without pressing the question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise, Sir, chiefly for two pur- 
poses—in the first place, to express a 
hope that the hon. Member for Glouces- 
ter (Mr. Monk) will not consider that 
there was any want of personal courtesy 
implied in the answer I was obliged to 
give him at an earlier stage of the even- 
ing; and secondly, to bear out what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), that there 
has been no kind of understanding be- 
tween ourselves and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite as to the course which 
should be taken at the present time. It 
was, of course, entirely open to them, as 
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to ‘all other Members of the House, to 
take any course they might think it their 
duty to take in the matter; and we cer- 
tainly should have had no right to com- 
plain of any hon. Member thinking it 
right to raise this question in the House. 
On the other hand, we do think it our 
duty to express on our part our strong 
sense of the inexpediency at the present 
time of raising a general discussion on 
the question. We are at the same time 
sensible of the kindness and forbearance 
of hon. Members, and of the confidence 
reposed in us by the House in this mat- 
ter, after the appeal which was made to 
them on behalf of the Government; and 
I can only repeat that we still are con- 
vinced that it is for the true interests of 
the country that at the present time we 
should be as reticent as possible. I will 
only say this with regard to the policy 
of the Government which was declared 
some time ago—that since that declara- 
tion was made, the Government have 
not seen any reason to depart from the 
line of policy which they then announced. 
I think that the particular despatch to 
which reference has been made—the 
despatch addressed by Lord Derby to 
the Russian Ambassador—-was a de- 
spatch which was unusually full, de- 
tailed, and frank in its declarations, and 
it was responded to in a spirit which, I 
think, leaves no reason whatever to com- 
plain of the tone of the Russian Govern- 
ment; and we have no reason whatever 
to doubt the propriety of the course 
which we took in regard to that despatch. 
But, under the circumstances, I think it 
would be very injurious, and might be 
exceedingly mischievous, if we were to 
go into details upon every question that 
might be submitted to us on a subject of 
this kind—upon every hypothetical ques- 
tion as to what we should do in this or 
that case, or how we should regard the 
matter. I think that the few words so 
well said by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) really hit the point of the case in 
regard to the position of the Govern- 
ment, and that we cannot do better than 
fall back upon the expression of Lord 
Palmerston, and say that we cannot an- 
swer questions of a hypothetical cha- 
racter in reference to such grave matters 
as that presently before us. There have 
been times in which hasty and casual 
expressions have been caught up, and 
made the foundation for action and ex- 
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pectations which after all have been 
misunderstood and have led to subse- 
quent misapprehension and disappoint- 
ment ; and the anxiety of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter is to pursue 
a plain, honest, and frank line of policy, 
and at the same time a prudent and re- 
served one. I hope the House will feel 
that that is the spirit in which we have 
acted. But it may be said—‘ You 
ought to take the House into your con- 
fidence.”” We do wish to give the House 
the fullest information on every point ; 
and that would be all very well, if we 
could take Parliament alone into our 
confidence ; but remembering that every- 
thing we say here is reported all over 
the world, we are obliged to be very 
careful and very chary of the words 
which we use. I hope the House will 
act up to what I understood to be its 
feeling yesterday, and will not think it 
desirable to go into a discussion of this 
question. 

Dr. KENEALY : I cannot allow the 
discussion to close without objecting to 
the sentiment that we could regard with 
indifference the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by Russia, whether temporary or 
otherwise. I believe that the occupation 
of that great city for one week by Russia 
would raise such a flame in this country 
as would not be easily allayed. Know- 
ing the feelings of the people, I am con- 
vinced that the occupation of Constanti- 
nople cannot be contemplated seriously 
by any patriotic Englishman for five 
minutes. I sincerely hope that if any 
such thing should come to pass, this 
present Ministry will lose not a single 
moment in taking that course which the 
country calls upon them to do, and which 
I believe the country will heartily and 
valiantly support them in doing. 

Mr. CHARLEY: I think it right to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the statement of the Prime 
Minister was not, as quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, that the Government would observe 
a strict neutrality simply. The Prime 
Minister stated that the observance of a 
strict neutrality on our part was depen- 
dent on the observance of certain condi- 
tions on the part of Russia. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that in the 
Crimean War this country had been 
made the tool of France—France being 
the mere instrument and sword of the 
Vatican. [Zaughter.] He believed that 
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Lord Russell would be disposed to say 
that it was by the inscrutable influence 
of the Vatican, which they were unable 
to detect and control, that this country 
was dragged into that war. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
He (Mr. Whalley) might be all wrong ; 
but surely hon. Gentlemen might give 
their attention when such grave issues 
were at stake. All Europeconcurredin the 
views which he expressed, and France was 
now in convulsions on the question whe- 
ther that influence was to obtain a predo- 
minant power. He could not understand 
why these expressions of his were always 
met with laughter. [Laughter.] He 
begged to say that the laughter stimu- 
Intod him in his effort to fix the atten- 
tion of the House on the subject. He 
was speaking on an authority as high 
as a man could speak—namely, those 
engaged in the contest. Of course, he 
might be wrong. [‘‘ No,” laughter, and 
cheers.| Surely when the issue at stake 
was the continuation of the Crimean 
policy, it could do no harm to offer a 
remonstrance. The hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Wexford (Sir 
George Bowyer) referred approvingly to 
the present war. Cardinal Manning said 
he looked upon it as a most beautiful 
sign, and heregarded the existing antago- 
nism of the nations as a fact full of con- 
solation. His (Mr. Whalley’s) observa- 
tions would be treated with ridicule; 
but Lord Palmerston said that there 
never had been a great war in Europe 
which had not been instigated by that 
Power, which was without exception the 
greatest Power in the world. He (Mr. 
Whalley) would be glad to believe that 
he was under a delusion ; but Lord Pal- 
merston said, that wherever they saw a 
Jesuit there was danger. Their laws 
said so, because they enforced a penalty 
of £50 a-week on every Jesuit; and 
Germany said the same thing, and had 
expelled them from the country, yet 
they were here in greater numbers than 
in any other country. The deliberate 
sense of Lord Derby’s despatch of the 
6th of May was to embitter the relations 
between the two countries; it was a 
deliberate. insult, intended to provoke 
Russia into acts of antagonism and 
hostility. [‘‘No, no!”] Of course, 
what he said was a matter of no further 
consequence; but he must further say 
that the Emperor of Russia had thought 
not fit to reply in the same insulting 
and arrogant terms, because he had not 
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only his own sense of the rectitude of his 
intentions, but knew that he had Europe 
with him. [Sir Witt1am Epmonstove: 
Oh, oh!] e greatly regretted that 
the hon. and gallant Admiral oppo- 
site did not favour them with intelli- 
gible speech, instead of exhibiting the 
ouse as a bear garden. He gave his 
cordial adhesion to the policy marked 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, and threw on 
the Government the responsibility of 
a line of action that had left them 
isolated and contemptible, and surely 
with nothing to go to their constituents 
with. If it were a national course of 
policy, they would deserve the hatred as 
well as the contempt of the nations of 
Europe. Under these circumstances he 
should second the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, that on the Government rested the 
responsibility of conducting matters in a 
satisfactory manner during the Recess. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Treasury may, in certain 
cases of exigency, authorise expenditure 
unprovided for; provided that the ag- 
gregate grants for the Navy services and 
for the Army services respectively be not 
exceeded). 

Mr. MONK moved, as an Amend- 
ment in page 3, line 4, to leave out the 
word ‘‘with,’’ and to substitute the 
words— 

‘- Within ten days after such sanction shall 
have been given, if Parliament be then sitting, 
and if not, within ten days after the next 


meeting of Parliament, and shall be further 
included in ;”’ 


the object being that Parliament might 
as soon as possible have cognizance of 
such sanction. He had directed the at- 
tention of the House to this question 
last year, and pointed out many irregu- 
larities, for which the Admiralty was 
responsible. The present system had 
been condemned by the Committee on 
Public Accounts, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had promised inquiry 
during the present Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with the hon. 





Member, and thought that the present 
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practice was capable of improvement, 
and that Parliament should have its 
attention called to such cases. But, re- 
garding the Amendment which followed 
the one under Notice on the Paper—that 
of the hon. and gallant General oppo- 
site (Sir George Balfour)—with some 
favour, he should be inclined to let the 
matter be referred to the consideration 
of the Committee on Public Accounts 
next Session. He must therefore resist 
the Amendment at present. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad to 
hear the intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Sir George Balfour), by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


LOCAL TAXATION (RETURNS) BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt.) 
[BILL 220.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Date for annual return of 
local taxation). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, Amend- 
ment made in page 1, line 16, by leaving 
out all after ‘‘may,” and inserting— 

“from time to time prescribe, upon the appli- 
cation of any particular authority in respect of 
their receipts and expenditure, or of any rates, 
taxes, tolls, or dues levied by them, or in respect 
of the receipts and expenditure and of the rates, 
taxes, tolls, or dues levied by any class of autho- 
rities.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 5. inclusive, agreed to with 
Amendments. 


Clause 6 (Short title). 

Amendment, in page 3, line 24, to 
add, “Nothing in this Act shall apply 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works ;”’— 
(Sir James M’ Garel-Hogg), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (NEW 
CHARTERS) BILL. [Zords]—[Bmu. 244.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. CHARLEY expressed a hope 
that the Government would not proceed 
with the question further that aay 
as the measure was opposed by several 
corporations. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was not aware that that was so; but 
if it were, the opposition should have 
been raised on the second reading. The 
object of the measure was simply to 
settle certain doubts as to the power of 
Her Majesty to construct new corpora- 
tions under the Municipal Corporation 
Acts, especially with respect to the con- 
trol of the police force under them. It 
was also intended to remove doubts as to 
charters. 

Mr. J. COWEN believed that the 
chief opposition arose from the difficul- 
ties which some of the corporations felt 
they would have in putting the Bill in 
force. They would prefer a simple and 
expeditious process. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that on the creation of new corporations 
difficulties had been experienced in re- 
gard to the police. It was objectionable 
that small places should be incorporated, 
if they must have the control of their 
own police, which would be too few to 
constitute an independent force. The 
Bill would facilitate the granting of 
eharters to such places, which were now 
refused because they would have sepa- 
rate police. 

Mr. WHALLEY protested against 
the whole proceeding, the object of 
which was to further centralize the 
police force. There was already uni- 
versal dissatisfaction at the management 
of the police force. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committec. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


Clause 8 (Provision as to police force 
in new borough). 


Mr. Szrszant SIMON moved, as an 
Amendment, that the clause be left out. 
He did so because it was, in fact, contrary 
to the express object of the Bill, which 
was intended to give those small cor- 
porations greater power of local self-go- 
vernment, But it did nothing of the kind. 
It took away from the corporations the 
power of regulating and controlling their 
own affairs so far as the appointment of a 
police force was concerned, and required 
that they should obtain the consent of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department before such a force could be 
appointed. Instead of an extension of 
local self-government, it was a greater 
step towards centralization than had 
hitherto been made, and he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would consent 
to the omission of the clause. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER supported 
the Motion, which he said not only 
affected the details, but the very prin- 
ciple of the measure. To appoint a 
municipal body by charter, and then to 
withhold from it the power of appointing 
a sufficient police force to keep the peace 
with the Secretary of State’s consent, was 
such an absurdity that he was astonished 
to find it seriously proposed. If the 
municipal body could not be entrusted 
with that power it ought to be swept 


away. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not see his way to eliminating 
the clause from the Bill. It was not 
desirable that where a small borough 
was incorporated it should have the 
right to appoint its own police force 
without the consent of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, for the 
result of such a power would be that the 
borough would eae always exercise it, 
and a small, ill-paid, and inefficient force 
would be established, instead of the ex- 
isting efficient county force being con- 
tinued. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD also dissented 
from the Amendment, but thought a 
limit of population might be fixed below 
which no focagh should be allowed to 
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have a separate police force. With 
some reluctance, he felt bound to vote 
against the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Serjeant Simon) if 
he went to a division. He approved of 
the object his hon. and and learned 
Friend had in view—that was, to avoid 
centralization and preserve local self- 
government, but thought some provision 
should be introduced into the Bill to 
prevent the evil against which the clause 
was directed. He would, therefore, on 
Report, move an Amendment which he 
believed would effect both objects, and 
which, he trusted, would meet with the 
approval of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE protested against 
the creation of a great number of small 
police jurisdictions, on the ground that 
they would not work satisfactorily. He 
suggested that the Government should 
consider whether some limit of popu- 
lation could not be fixed, the larger 
boroughs being allowed to have their 
own police force, whilst the boroughs 
below that limit should not possess that 
right. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he was 
not prepared to give an unlimited power 
to the Secretary of State in the matter, 
being anxious to avoid anything like 
centralization, and should have been glad 
if he did not interfere in the matter at all, 
but if he did, it should be in boroughs 
with a certain number of inhabitants. 
The larger boroughs could see to their 
own interests, but if all these small local 
authorities were allowed to act solely for 
themselves, without the supervision of 
some central authority, he feared that 
the consequence must inevitably be, to 
superinduce a state of varied and uncon- 
trolled irresponsibility, very much like 
what might be termed legal chaos. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, local munici- 
palities had a perfect right to manage 
their own affairs. The authority of the 
police force was not satisfactory to the 
country, and the further it was removed 
from the control of the local authorities, 
the greater was the expense and ineffi- 
ciency of the force. 

Dr. KENEALY deprecated the fur- 
ther step in the direction of centraliza- 
tion involved in the clause. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
thought that it was highly necessary 
that some discretion should be reserved 
to the Home Secretary. 


202 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE thanked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for that 
expression of his opinion. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
mised to consider the question which 
had been raised before Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with an 
Amendment. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL moved, in page 
5, after Clause 13, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Amendment of Municipal Corporations Acts 
(1859), &e.) 

“ And whereas it is expedient to amend ‘The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1859,’ and ‘The 
Municipal Corporations Act (1859) Amendment 
Act’: Be it therefore further Enacted, That such 
petition as, by section one of ‘The Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1859,’ may be made by the council 
of any borough by agreement of two-thirds in 
number of the said council, may be also made 
by any number (not less than twenty) of 
the burgesses of any borough; and may pray, 
not only for the division of such borough into 
wards, or for the alteration of the number and 
boundaries of the wards into which such borough 
is (or from time to time shall be) divided, but 
also for the re-apportionment of the number of 
councillors among the existing wards of such 
borough without altering the number or bound- 
aries of such wards; and it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty, from time to time, as she shall 
think fit, by advice of Her Privy Council, not 
only to fix the number of wards into which such 
borough shall be divided, but also to order that 
the apportionment of the number of councillors 
of any borough among the existing wards of 
such borough shall be altered without altering 
the number or boundaries of the wards into 
which such borough is divided; and thereupon 
a barrister may be appointed in manner provided 
by the said Act for the purpose of re-apportion- 
ing the number of councillors of the borough 
among the existing wards of such borough 
without alteration of the boundaries of such 
wards.” 


At present there existed great anomalies 
and inequalities in the representation of 
municipal boroughs, and if the present 
state of affairs was allowed to continue, 
a sweeping reform would become neces- 
sary, and a re-adjustment of representa- 
tion on a large scale would be inevit- 
able. He was able to cite a great 


number of instances in which there was 
no proportion at all between the number 
of councillors and the rateable value of 
the property represented. In Liverpool 
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one ward with 19,000 burgesses re- 
turned three councillors, while others 
with 9,000, 8,000, 1,500, and 1,000 
respectively returned, each of them the 
same number of three councillors; and 
the same state of things prevailed in 
Oldham, Lancaster, Winchester, and 
in scores of other places. In the case 
of Boards of Guardians there was 
power to re-adjust the representation 
which did not exist with regard to muni- 
cipal corporations. It was necessary 
that remedies should be applied from 
time to time, and whether rateable 
value or numbers as in the case of 
Birmingham were taken as the basis of 
representation, he should be satisfied 
provided the present anomalous state of 
things were corrected. He need not 
enlarge on the extent and importance of 
the functions of these corporations ; his 
only object in moving the new clause was 
to remedy a real defect, and to make the 
great Act of 1835, not only in theory, 
but in fact, the charter of municipal 
liberty. 

Tort CHAIRMAN said, it was neces- 
sary for him to state that if the clause 
were agreed to, it would be necessary to 
amend the title of the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he was obliged reluctantly to say 
that he could not accept the clause, 
because it was not germane to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill. The object of 
the Government in introducing the mea- 
sure was to make provision for the 
granting of charters to new munici- 
palities. There was no intention that it 
should have any relation to existing 
munic:palities, and the introduction of 
this new clause would produce a serious 
alteration, not only in relation to the 
new, but also to the old municipalities. 
In 1872 a Bill to the same effect as the 
clause had been introduced, and had 
been objected to, because it would be 
altering the constitution of the munici- 
palities to suit political purposes. He 
was, however, sure that his hon. Friend 
had no political purposes in view. 
Whether the machinery of the Amend- 
ment was good he could not at the 
moment say; but it certainly seemed to 
him that it was rather a strong measure 
to give to 20 burgesses the power of 
petitioning for an alteration of the wards 
against the wish and view of the Go- 
verning Body of the town. At the same 
time, he was convinced that, owing to 
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increase of population in many places 
any other causes, the divisions of the 
population were not properly repre- 
sented, and no doubt a measure to render 
the representation more adequate was 
desirable. He would be imperilling the 
Bill if he consented to the Amendment ; 
but in the course of next Session the 
Government would have to introduce 
some measure amending in several re- 
spects the Acts relating to municipal 
corporations, and when that was done, 
the subject which the hon. Gentleman 
had just brought forward should have 
his most careful attention, and he would 
endeavour to promote the objects which 
the hon. Gentleman had in view. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was glad 
that the Government would introduce a 
measure next Session, and thought the 
announcement would be satisfactory to 
corporations throughout the country. 
He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. A. Peel) 
would be satisfied with the promise that 
had been given by the Government. At 
the same time, no one acquainted with 
the management of towns could fail to 
see that this was a most important ques- 
tion. Large towns had a tendency to 
spread outward, and in Newcastle there 
were three wards called into existence 
since the passing of the Reform Act, 
which had now each a larger population 
than the whole town previous to the 
passing of that Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he was 
ready to withdraw the clause after the 
very satisfactory explanation that had 
been given. 


Bar Education and 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL.—{Lords.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


[Bini 221.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. GREGORY appealed to his hon. 
and learned Friend who had charge of 
the Bill not to proceed with it at that 
late period of the Session. Its provi- 
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sions would require a great deal of dis- 
cussion, which they could not possibly 
now receive. It proposed to constitute 
a council for conducting the call to the 
Bar, composed of members named partly 
by the Inns of Court and partly by the 
Crown, who should control the discipline 
of the Bar. The mode of call was to be 
left, however, to the present authorities; 
and this practical anomaly of two con- 
trolling Bodies ought to be abolished to 
make the Bill satisfactory. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER cordially 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Mr. Gregory) that the Bill, 
under present circumstances, should not 
be gone on with. He had given the 
Bill the most favourable consideration, 
but it did not appear to him successfully 
to grapple with the difficulties of the 
problem which it proposed to solve. 
The Council was the fundamental part 
of the Bill, and it really took from the 
benchers the calls to the Bar. Under 
these circumstances, what was to be- 
come of the Inns of Court ? There was 
in it nothing to prevent Lincoln’s Inn, 
for instance, or Gray’s Inn from sell- 
ing off their property, and disposing 
of the proceeds as they might think fit. 
They would, underthis Bill, have no func- 
tions, and although the students might 
dine in their halls, they might as well 
dine at the Criterion or any other place. 
The Inns of Court would thus become 
perfectly useless; but, in his opinion, 
discipline would better be carried out by 
them than by the Council which would 
be created by the Bill, inasmuch as the 
authorities of those Inns would be likely 
to know much more with respect to the 
conduct of their members. 

Mr. ISAAC, as one totally uncon- 
nected with the Legal Profession, also 
appealed to the Government to postpone 
the Bill. 

Mr. SHERIDAN hoped that the Bill 
would not be postponed. So far as it 
went it was an excellent Bill, and he 
should be sorry to see it delayed. 

Mr. RODWELL, having been en- 
gaged in the preliminary discussions 
which had led to the Bill, and knowing 
the careful consideration which had been 
bestowed on it by the heads of the Legal 
Profession, thought it would be an un- 
fortunate thing if this piece of useful 
legislation were postponed. It was a 
very important compromise, and it would 
merely enable the Inns of Court to do 
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collectively what they now did individu- 
ally, and would be a great boon to the 
rising school of lawyers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that judging from the 
Notices which had been put upon the 
Paper, and what had fallen from hon. 
Members who had spoken, this was 
clearly a Bill of considerable importance 
and interest to the Legal Profession, and 
whatever interested the Legal Profession 
interested the community at large. It 
was also clear that the discussion of the 
Bill would take aconsiderable time. The 
measure had come down from the House 
of Lords, and had passed through the 
various stages in the House of Commons 
as far as the stage of Committee; and 
it would not be absolutely fatal to 
it if the Committee was not proceeded 
with that night. It would still be pos- 
sible to dispose of the Bill by taking 
the Committee to-morrow, and the 
third reading on Monday. There were 
below it in the Orders one or two Bills 
which it was very important to proceed 
with, especially the Destructive Insects 
Bill, which it was most desirable to pro- 
ceed with that night. He was afraid 
that if they entered at once upon the 
discussion of the Bar Discipline Bill 
they would hardly have time left at that 
Sitting for a satisfactory discussion of 
the Destructive Insects Bill; and he 
would, therefore, propose to let the Bar 
Discipline Bill stand over till to-morrow. 
In the meantime, he would take the op- 
portunity of consulting his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, 
and to-morrow he would be able to state 
whether the Bill would be proceeded 
with or not. : 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD hoped the 
Bill would not be abandoned. 

Mr. CHARLEY pointed out that no 
practising Member of the Bar had ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the post- 
ponement of the Bill till next Session, 
and it would be most important to have 
it passed immediately. The discipline 
of the Bar had long been allowed to fall 
into abeyance. If the present Bill did 
nothing more than enable the benchers, 
or the council representing them, to 
swear witnesses and compel the produc- 
tion of documents, it would be an ex- 
ceedingly useful treasure. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the Bill was 
not asked for by the public, and was 
brought forward in the interests of the 


Mr. Rodwell 
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Bar, which was nothing but a great 
trades union. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Zb-morrow. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS BILL.—{Lords.] 
(Viscount Sandon.) 
[BILL 281.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount SANDON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the measure had become necessary, 
because it had been discovered that the 
Government had no power to deal with 
the Colorado beetle, if it should appear 
in this country. The House was no 
doubt aware that the devastations caused 
by that insect in America had been of a 
most serious character. Potato crops 
had suffered to a very great extent, and 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, and other green 
crops had also fallen victims to the 
assaults of the beetles. It was proposed 
to give the Privy Council power, resembl- 
ing that which it possessed with refer- 
ence to cattle diseases, to prohibit the 
importation of any articles which were 
likely to bring this terrible visitor to our 
shores, and also to order the destruction 
of any crops in which the beetle had 
appeared. It was further proposed that 
the local authority should be vested with 
the same power which it had under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. The 
Bill would extend to Ireland, where it 
was especially necessary to take steps 
for the protection of the potato crops. 
All Orders of the Privy Council made 
under the provisions of this Bill would 
be laid before Parliament in the usual 
manner, and provision would be made 
for compensation in case the powers con- 
ferred by this measure were exercised. 
The House would feel that the only hope 
of dealing effectually with this terrible 
insect was to attack it immediately it 
made its appearance on our shores, and 
that no measures could be too strong 
that would ensure its extermination. 
The House might rest assured that the 
Privy Council would be exceedingly 
loath to put the powers conferred by this 
Bill into force except in case of neces- 
sity. He hoped and believed that these 

wers would enable them to keep this 

estructive insect out of these Islands. 
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He begged to move the second read- 
ing. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. PARNELL asked, whether the 
Bill would enable Orders to be made to 
prevent the importation of potatoes from 
England into Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that on 
looking at the Bill, he thought that the 
Lord Lieutenant would have power to 
make such Orders. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR remarked 
that the subject was one of such great 
importance that he should have been 
glad if the noble Lord the Vice Presi- 
dent had given them a little more infor- 
mation with regard to it. The noble 
Lord had not informed the House 
whether the Privy Council was taking 
steps to obtain skilled assistance for 
the extermination of this very noxious 
insect. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SALE OF FOOD, AND DRUGS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bix1 264.] 
(Mr. Isaac, Mr. Ashbury, Mr. Herschell.) 

THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. lsaac.) 


Mr. MELDON complained that the 
Bill had been kept back to the end of the 
Session, so that hon. Members had not 
time to consider its provisions, its object 
being to favour the publicans, and give 
them an exceptional advantage over all 
other tradesmen, by excepting them 
from the provisions of the original Act. 
He did not expect he could prevent the 
Bill becoming law; but he would move 
that the Order for the Third Reading be 
discharged, and that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, in order that the following Pro- 
viso might be added to Clause 1 :— 

‘Provided always, That where such spirits, 
not being gin, have been so reduced below an 


alcoholic strength of twenty-five degrees under 
proof, this Act shall not apply.” 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words “ Bill be” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘re-committed in respect of 
Clause 1,”—(Mr. Meldon,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ISAAC said, he should have no 
objection to the Amendment, provided 
the clause proposed would not imperil 
the passing of the Bill that Session. 
The Bill was not intended to in any way 
alter the original Act, but was merely an 
amending Bill, explaining that the re- 
duction of the strength of spirits by the 
admixture of water only did not come 
within the definition of adulteration. 

Dr. CAMERON moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, because it was 
most preposterous to attempt at that 
period of the Session to alter the law in 
such a manner without proper explana- 
tion and discussion. The Bill had been 
introduced in an irregular manner, and, 
instead of being a gloss upon the original 
Act, it was really a direct violation of its 
principle. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
must object to the Bill being re-com- 
mitted. It was not a new piece of legis- 
lation, but an attempt to remove diffi- 
culties, as to the interpretation of a 
clause in the Adulteration Act. It having 
been suggested to him that in conse- 
quence of the varying decisions of magis- 
trates some legislation upon the subject 
was necessary to supplement that Act, 
he could not undertake himself to in- 
troduce a Bill, and the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Isaac) thereupon 
brought forward this measure, which he 
considered to be in the nature of an 
expansion of or gloss upon the original 
Act, and which he therefore would not 
oppose. While assenting to the prin- 
ciple of the proposed clause, he could 
be no party to the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare, as to 
the proposed limitation of 25 per cent. 
He did not say it was not a fair pro- 
posal; but before it was accepted, he 
thought it should be subjected to some 
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further inquiry by Select Committee or 
otherwise. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
Bill introduced a most material altera- 
tion in the principle of the law as it 
stood. If the principle were adopted, 
that when a publican was charged with 
mixing water with spirits the element of 
the price at which the article was sold 
should be considered, the vendor of milk 
might equally claim that the same prin- 
ciple should be applied in his case. 

Mr. CALLAN described the discussion 
as a tempest in a teapot. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CALLAN proceeded to say that 
the question was not one of adultera- 
tion, but the addition of water to alco- 
holic spirits, and he should have sup- 
posed that the hon. Members for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) and Kildare (Mr. Meldon) 
would have given their warmest support 
to such an addition. There was no 
reason in such an objection, and he hoped 
the hon. Member for Nottingham would 
persevere in his intention. He should 
give his support to the Bill. 

Mr. HERSCHELL, as one of its in- 
troducers, could not admit that the Bill 
introduced any new principle, but that 
it was a mere exposition of what he con- 
sidered must have been the intention of 
the original Act, and it had become 
necessary in the case of spirits, by reason 
of the varying and, as he thought, erro- 
neous views which different magistrates 
took of the matter. He contended that 
if magistrates would put a true inter- 
pretation upon the section as it stood 
that would entirely meet the case. It 
had never been the practice in the case 
of spirits to sell them absolutely pure ; 
and it would be probably as mischievous 
a thing as could be done with regard to 
the health and well-being of the com- 
munity to induce vendors of spirits to 
sell them without any admixture of 
water. He hoped that the Bill would 
be allowed to pass. 

Mr. MELDON said, he thought his 
Amendment would have been accepted. 
The direct operation of the Bill in Ire- 
land would be that they would have bad 
spirit full of fusel oil, and mixed with 
water instead of good spirit. He com- 
plained of the way in which the Bill was 
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being hurried through the House. He 
should certainly oppose the measure, and 
he appealed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not to go on with it, but to 
have it fully discussed next Session. 


Question put. 


The House divided: —Ayes 20; Noes 
42; Majority 22.—(Division List, No. 
314.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.”’ 


Mr. BLAKE moved the Adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Blake.) 


Dr. CAMERON rose to address the 
House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. CAMERON went on to contend 
that the purchaser should be protected 
quite as much in the article of gin as of 
sugar or milk. He believed that if this 
Bill were carried it would lead to a 
further adulteration of gin with fusel 
oil, and its subsequent toning down. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 11th August, 1877. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Expiring Laws Continuance * (196) ; Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation) *; Local Taxa- 
tion Returns* (199); Matrimonial Causes 
Acts Amendment * (200). 
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Second Reading—Committee negatived—Turnpike 
Acts Continuance * (192). 

Committee — Report—Third Reading—Fisheries 
(Dynamite) * (195). 

Third Reading — County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) * (177); Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Ireland) * (180); Police (Expenses) Act 
Continuance * (167); Colonial Stock * (189), 
and passed. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Read 14; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next; and Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. to be considered in 
order to their being dispensed with: (The Lord 
Chancellor). (No. 196). 


FISHERIES (DYNAMITE) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to order) ; 
Bill reported without amendment: Then Stand- 
ing Orders Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with : Bill read 34, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION ) 
BILL. 


Read 1*; and to be read 2* on Monday next 
and Standing Orders Nos. XXXVII. and 
XXXVIII. to be considered in order to their 
being dispensed with: (The Lord Privy Seal). 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 11th August, 1877. 


——eeeeeeeerem™” 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—Wil- 
liam Henry Smith, esquire, for Westmin- 
ster. 

Committee — Report—Considered as amended— 
Third Reading—Destructive Insects * [281]; 
Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment * (re- 
comm.), and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations (New Charters) * [244] ; 
Local Taxation (Returns) * [220], and passed. 

Third Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[272]; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ,* 
and passed. 

Withdrawn —Summary Jurisdiction Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) * [278]; Bar Education and 
Discipline * [221]. 
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The House met at Twelve of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


ono — 
POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will, early in next 
Session, propose to the House a Bill 
conferring upon the Post Office such 
general powers for the erection and pro- 
tection of telegraphs as he considers 
requisite instead of making partial pro- 
vision for these purposes by procuring 
the insertion of clauses in the Private 
Bills of the Session ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment—and he hoped at an early period 
next Session—to bring in a Bill upon 
the subject indicated in the Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He might 
add that this would be done in conse- 
quence of the statement made in “ an- 
other place ” by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the Bill 
would be introduced sufficiently early in 
the Session to obviate the necessity for 
inserting clauses in Private Bills. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had no doubt the Bill would be brought 
in early in the Session; but he could 
not, of course, presume to say what 
course the House of Commons, or the 
other House of Parliament, would take 
with regard to the measure. 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. H. T. COLE asked, What course 
the Government intended to take with 
regard to this Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that having had 
a@ communication from his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), 
and finding that great interest had been 
excited in regard to this Bill, and con- 
sidering the very late period of the Ses- 
sion at which they had arrived, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a day for its dis- 
cussion, the Government had come to 
the conclusion that in all circumstances 
it would be better to drop the Bill for 
the present Session. He therefore moved 
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that the Order for going into Committee 
be discharged. 


Order read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Dr. KENEALY asked, whether the 
Government intended to re-introduce the 
Bill next Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER was unable to say at present. It 
was a matter for the consideration of the 
Lord Chancellor; but he had no doubt 
that a Bill would be introduced next 
Session on the subject. 


PERU — THE PERUVIAN IRON-CLAD 
“ HUASCAR.”—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would not have ventured to intrude 
upon the attention of the House at this 
supreme moment of the Session, if he 
did not consider the matter to which he 
desired to draw attention of adequate 
importance. He was taken severely to 
task the other night by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for raising a discussion 
on the Papers relating to the engage- 
ment between Her Majesty’s ships Shah 
and Amethyst and the Peruvian iron-clad 
Huascar. The right hon. Gentleman 
cast upon him the whole responsibility 
of that discussion, and he did not shrink 
from the responsibility of then raising 
and now renewing the discussion on this 
question. The ground on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer animad- 
verted on his conduct was somewhat 
singular. Papers were laid on the Table 
of the House, which went forth not only 
to the country, but to the world, giving 
an account of transactions which every- 
body admitted to be very extraordinary, 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared that individual Members of Par- 
liament were not at liberty to discuss 
these transactions except from a parti- 
cular point of view which was indicated 
by the Government. The country and 
the world were told that when one of 
Her Majesty’s ships attempted in the 
harbour of a friendly Power to destroy 
another vessel by torpedoes that was to 
be regarded by the country and the 
world, as long as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment so regarded it, as a mere torpedo 
scientific experiment. He protested 
against that view of the case, and re- 
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gretted that the authority of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—with all the 
we go which was due to his character 
and station, and that courtesy which he 
had always shown to Members of that 
House—should have sanctioned a rebuke 
which he (Sir William Harcourt) could 
not accept in regard to this matter. The 
objection of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was both unfounded and un- 
Parliamentary. When Papers were 
laid upon the Table of the House, Par- 
liament were invited to discuss them in 
all their bearings, and could not shrink 
from giving an opinion on the subject to 
which they referred. But then it was 
said the Papers were not complete, and 
it was not fair to discuss them till they 
were. But surely the responsibility for 
that state of things lay with the Govern- 
ment. Why did the Government lay on 
the Table incomplete Papers on a sub- 
ject of such importance? Why did they 
not wait, until the case was completed 
before they challenged — as they did 
challenge—the opinion not of the House 
of Commons only, but of the whole 
world, on the transaction in question ? 
As to there being any unfairness towards 
the gallant Admiral in discussing the 
course he took on this matter, which 
was the objection taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, surely no man 
could complain of his conduct being 
examined on his own statement of the 
case. The gallant Admiral by his state- 
ment in the Papers invited opinion upon 
his acts; therefore both the objections 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
that they had no right to discuss this 
question from any other than a naval 
and experimental point of view, and 
that the Papers were incomplete — 
seemed to him to be entirely unfounded. 
The point which he (Sir William Har- 
court) raised on this matter—what it 
was that constituted piracy—was one of 
importance to every maritime nation in 
the world, and above all to the greatest 
of maritime nations, ourselves. The 
justification put forward by Admiral de 
Horsey for the course he pursued was 
that the operations of the Huascar con- 
stituted acts of piracy. It was remark- 
able, however, that the first time the 
gallant Admiral designated the Huascar 
a pirate was after the action. Previously 
he 7 of her only as a rebel and as a 
revolutionary ship. This distinction he 
made clear in the summons the Admiral 
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sent to the ship, in which he said, in 
effect—‘‘ You are not a pirate yet ; but 
if you resist me, I shall regard you as a 
pirate and treat you as such.” It was, 
unhappily, the practice of persons whose 
passions were heated to designate as 
piracy many acts which the Law of 
Nations did not so regard. During the 
American War a statute was passed by 
this country, declaring all the vessels of 
the revolted States to be pirates, a fact 
upon which Mr. Burke animadverted in 
a well-known passage. Again, an at- 
tempt, but from different motives, was 
made to designate as piracy that which 
was not piracy—in the case of the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade—but that 
attempt was restrained by the celebrated 
judgment of Lord Stowell. During the 
Civil War in America occurred the cele- 
brated case of the Savannah privateer, 
where the vessel was indicted by the 
Government of the United States as a 
pirate under the Law of Nations, and 
by the municipal law of the United 
States. But after much argument the 
decision arrived at in that case was, that 
it was not every lawless act committed 
by a vessel on the high seas, even 
though she did not bear the flag of any 
nation, that constituted piracy, and to 
constitute piracy the animus with which 
the acts relied on were committed must 
be considered. He alluded to these 
things, because they showed the immense 
danger of allowing their natural indig- 
nation at particular acts to designate as 
piracy that which was not piracy. He 
did not bring them up because he had a 
disposition to recriminate upon the At- 
torney General for the manner in which 
he fell foul of him (Sir William Har- 
court) the other night. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a very good 
lawyer and a good-humoured man, and 
though the other night he spoke with a 
warmth unusual to his placid nature, he 
(Sir William Harcourt) looked upon it 
as entirely a professional performance. 
It was a sort of judicial hornpipe, yet 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did it 
with a grace and elegance which would 
have done honour to the boards of a 
transpontine stage—he, in short, repre- 
sented the British tar admirably on that 
oceasion. If he was disposed to say dis- 
agreeable things to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—which he certainly was not 
—he might remind him of the torpedoes 
which were launched at his Slave Cir- 
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cular, and warn him of the unwisdom of 
expressing rash conclusions upon grave 
matters of law. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had described the acts of the 
Huasear as acts of piracy. He would 
advise the Attorney General to re-con- 
sider that opinion. For the first time 
the acts of the Huascar were alleged to 
be acts of piracy in the despatch of the 
3rd of June. Up to that time there was 
one person who was not of opinion that 
they were acts of piracy, and that person 
was the gallant Admiral himself. That 
appeared very plainly, because in his 
despatch of the 16th of May, which was 
nearly a fortnight before the action, he 
warned the commander of the Huascar 
that ‘‘any interference with British 
ships, subjects, or property by a revolu- 
tionary ship owing allegiance to no 
recognized or established Government ”’ 
would necessitate his seizing the ship, 
and delivering her to the Peruvian Go- 
vernment. His inclination at that time, 
therefore, was not to seize her as a 

irate, but to deliver her to the Peruvian 

overnment, which, had she been a 
pirate, he would have had no right to 
do. Had she been a pirate the duty of 
a British Admiral would have been to 
bring her to England, to have tried the 
crew at the Old Bailey, and have hanged 
them as pirates. He would ask the 
Attorney Seanienl, whether, had the ship 
been captured and brought here, he 
would have placed the crew upon their 
trial for piracy? That was the real test, 
and he would ask the Attorney General 
to reflect before he answered that ques- 
tion. The order of summons to the ship 
Huascar also bore out the idea that Ad- 
miral de Horsey did not regard her as 
a pirate. In that document he said— 


‘If the Huascar’s colours are at once hauled 
down, and the ship peaceably delivered up, the 
lives, liberties, and personal property of all on 
board will be respected.” 


But was that the way to treat piracy? 
Why, it was compounding the most 
heinous of felonies in the most unjusti- 
fiable and improper manner. No man 
would have held such language in re- 
spect of a ship which he regarded as a 
pirate. Again, the Admiral said of the 
captain and crew that in case of surren- 
der he would land them at such neutral 
~ as the commander might desire. 

as it possible to believe that the gal- 
lant Admiral then thought he was deal- 
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ing with pirates ? 
on to say that— 


“Tf any resistance is offered, or a single man 
of Her Majesty’s Navy be hurt, I make no 
terms, and the officers and crew of the Huascar 
will be liable to be treated as pirates.” 


He (Sir William Harcourt) was not 
condemning the gallant Admiral for 
stating his view of the case; but this he 
said—that it behoved the Government 
to come to such a decision with respect 
to it as would prevent mistakes of the 
kind occurring in future. Of course, if 
this transaction were covered with the 
authority of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Attorney General, it 
would go forth not only as a letter of 
licence, but as an instruction to the 
commanders of our ships all over the 
world to take a similar view of these 
transactions. It was true that the 
Huascar had stopped several British 
ships. Two of her officers boarded the 
Santa Rosa, and ¢alled on her com- 
mander to deliver any despatches he had 
on board belonging to the Peruvian 
Government. The commander refused, 
and the officers said they had no power 
to enforce the demand, but had their 
chief, Periola, been on board the Huas- 
car, they would probably have taken 
them by force. This was all that hap- 
pened, no other demands were made, 
and the ship was allowed to go on her 
way. He did not say that act was jus- 
tifiable. It was, on the contrary, wil- 
fully unlawful ; but he stated with con- 
fidence that it was not an act of piracy. 
Piracy was an act with which was asso- 
ciated outrage and violence, and the 
mere stopping of a ship and asking for 
despatches, and going away when they 
were refused, could not be considered as 
piratical. The next case was that of 
the John Elder, which was stopped by 
the firing of a blank gun. Two officers 
boarded her. They said they came to 
see whether any troops were on board; 
and they demanded to see any official 
correspondence the captain might have. 
The reply was that there were neither 
troops nor official correspondence on 
board. The officers said they must 
search the ship. Against this the cap- 
tain protested, saying his was a British 
mail steamer on its way to Callao to 
catch the English mail, and that every 
minute was valuable. Whereupon the 
officer asked for some engine oil, and 
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the captain, fearing he would carry out 
his threat and search the ship, supplied 
him with 30 gallons of engine oil, one 
case of brandy, two dozen pints of ale, 
and 100 cigars, for which the ship was 
paid in Peruvian currency. Well, it 
could scarcely be said that the stoppage 
of a vessel and the purchase of 100 
cigars and two dozen pints of pale ale 
constituted an act of piracy. Then there 
was the case of the Mollendo, which was 
somewhat similar, and of the Columbia, 
as to which no deposition had been 
made. These transactions were wrong- 
ful and unlawful, and might be said to 
amount to conspiring or kidnapping, but 
could they, he asked, be called piracy? 
The strongest case was that in which 
the captain of the Huascar sent a steam 
launch to a vessel lying in harbour and 
took from her a quantity of coal, but 
without threat or force. These acts 
were not committed for the purpose of 
outrage or plunder, but in furtherance 
of the revolutionary action in which the 
Huascar was engaged. She had clearly 
no right to stop ships as she had done, 
and the British captain had a right to 
take steps to stop such proceedings; but 
it was not on that account that they 
were to characterize as piracy acts which 
were devoid of the elements of that 
heinous offence. The Attorney General 
might ask him to say what the Admiral 
ought to have done. He admitted that 
the circumstances were very difficult, 
and that a British Admiral was entitled 
to use such moderate force as: was neces- 
sary to restrain operations of that de- 
scription. But it was the essence of the 
criminal law that the vengeance should 
be apportioned to the offence committed. 
If that were not done, they would not 
carry with them the sentiments of the 
civilized world. If the gallant Admiral 
regarded the Huascar as a pirate, he 
ought to have brought her to this coun- 
try, and had he done so, would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman have in- 
dicted her captain and crew at the Old 
Bailey for piracy? He had no doubt 
he would not; and had he done so, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
found no Grand Jury who would have 
brought in a true bill. Piracy was the 
highest crime known. To stop the acts 
of the Huascar was justifiable, and if 
she resisted force must be used in self- 
defence. There were several cases 
which showed that that was the Law of 
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Nations. But there must be an over- 
whelming necessity for such a course. 
But here in cold blood a torpedo was 
sent into the harbour of a friendly State 
without any consent, with the view of 
blowing up the Huascar. The Admiral 
had set forth the instructions which he 
gave to those in charge of the torpedo 
expedition, and the infinite danger of a 
transaction of that character was suffi- 
ciently indicated in the despatches. He, 
as before stated, admitted that the acts 
of the Huascar were unlawful as against 
British merchantmen, and that the 
British Admiral’s duty was to restrain 
those acts, but only by proper means 
and in proper places. And were those 
means taken? Even assuming that the 
conduct of the Huascar was as he had 
indicated, he would ask whether it was 
sufficient to justify the action of the 
British Admiral—whether it was proper, 
even if she were an enemy, to send out 
a torpedo expedition against her—whe- 
ther it was a proper proceeding in the 
dead of the night to send a torpedo into 
a friendly harbour without the consent 
of the State to which the harbour be- 
longed? If that was a proper course of 
proceeding, he had read the Law of 
Nations in vain. There could be no 
doubt as to the fact, for the directions 
given on that point were perfectly clear. 
It was a grave matter, and it ought not 
to be postponed until next Session, but 
they ought to know at once what would 
be their instructions to the Admirals all 
over the world. Would they be at 
liberty to send torpedo expeditions to 
blow up such ships as the Huascar ? 
He had no desire to censure, or demand 
censure, of the hon. and gallant Admiral 
de Horsey for this particular transaction, 
as he no doubt acted according to the 
best of his lights in the matter ; but the 
question ought to be gravely considered, 
and a decision come to upon it at once 
as instructive to the British Navy. He 
hoped that the Navy of England would 
always be supreme in the world. Its 
duty was the police of the seas of the 
world, and the principles by which it 
should be guided should be accurately 
laid down by the Government. He did 
not see what further Papers there could 
be upon the matter, as the question be- 
tween the Government and the Govern- 
ment of Peru had nothing to do with it. 
He could not treat the acts of the 
Huascar as being those of a pirate, 
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though the British Admiral had a right 
to restrain them. He did not wish to 

lace any limit to restrain his action ; 
but though the Navy of Great Britain 
had a giant’s strength, they ought not 
to use it except in a manner which would 
be conformable to the practice and sen- 
timents of other nations. He hoped the 
question would be dealt with in a calm 
spirit, and that the Attorney General 
would not treat it inthe rash and incon- 
siderate way which characterized his 
speech on the same subject a few nights 


ago. 

oTne ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that this was a very important question, 
and hoped the House would not grudge 
the necessary time, even on a Saturday 
afternoon, at the close of the Session, 
for its discussion. It was a question 
which if not clearly understood might 
involve this country in complications 
with foreign Powers and might also 
result in an implied, if not an expressed, 
censure upon as brave an officer as ever 
trod the quarter-deck of one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in error in saying that his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had forbidden the House from 
discussing this question and in saying 
that this was mentioned as a torpedo ex- 
periment— [Sm Wiri1am Harcourt: 
That was my own expression.] His 
right hon. Friend had not forbidden 
discussion. All he said was, that it was 
not convenient to discuss it until all the 
information upon the subject was before 
the House, and in that he was perfectly 
right. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had intimated that he (the Attorney 
General) had on the former occasion 
taken an unusual course, and had read 
him a lecture and given him advice as 
to his future conduct. Perhaps he might 
profit by that advice, if he thought it 
correct. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred with something like 
a sneer to the opinions which he had 
given with respect to the Slave Circular. 
Now, he contended that those opinions 
were perfectly right. They had obtained 
the concurrence of many of the most 
eminent lawyers, and he did not retract 
one syllable of what he had said on that 
subject. There could be no doubt that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman possessed 
in a high degree the arts of a debater, 
among which was the ability to put into 
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the mouths of his opponents arguments 
which they had never used, fo in 
a skilful way to demolish those argu- 
ments. All the talk about torpedo ex- 
periments was as nothing to it. And 
was not that quite true? The other 
night the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
if not by expressions, by forcible insinua- 
tions, blamed Admiral de Horsey, and 
said that he had no right to make war 
against the Huascar (Sir Witt1am 
Harcourt begged pardon; he had said 
nothing of the sort.| He would appeal 
to the House if that was not the sense 
of his observations; but having reflected 
upon the matter he now came down and 
stated that he (the Attorney General) 
considered that the Huascar was guilty 
of piracy. Now, he had never asserted 
anything of the kind. What he really 
did state was, that if the Huascar had 
committed’ such acts as made her the 
enemy of Great Britain, the Admiral was 
entitled to make war upon her. She 
was not a belligerent, but a rover com- 
mitting depredations which made her an 
enemy of Her Majesty, and therefore it 
could not be disputed that the Admiral 
could wage war upon her. Was that so 
or not? It was not necessary to deal 
with the question of piracy. ‘The ques- 
tion was, what was the position and 
status of the Huascar? Was she a belli- 
gerent, or the vessel of a belligerent 
Power, to which the Representative of 
our Government was under an obliga- 
tion to extend belligerent rights? If 
she was, the proceedings of the Admiral 
might be open to some censure, and it 
was desirable to know what the Peru- 
vian Government had to say on the sub- 
ject. But upon the Papers before them 
there was no pretext for saying that she 
was a vessel belonging to a belligerent 
Power. To make that out there must 
be a rebellion, and the rebels must have 
established something like a Govern- 
ment. It was not for every vessel of 
such a Government to do certain acts 
upon the high seas against neutral ships. 
If such cruisers did commit acts of de- 
predation without authority the neutral 
States would demand satisfaction. If 
the Huascar was a belligerent she would 
be responsible. He was anxious that 
the question should be deliberately dealt 
with. Wheaton said it was always im- 
portant to consider whether a ship acting 
in such a manner could be treated as a 
belligerent; and in order to make out 
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that the Huascar was a belligerent there 
must have been a rebellion in Peru, and 
that it had been so far successful as that 
the insurgents had constituted themselves 
into a State capable of discharging the 
duties of government. But that was not 
the case here. If the Huascar had been 
a belligerent she would have had a right 
to stop neutral vessels and search them 
for stores. She would not have the right 
to take passengers from such vessels, or 
goods or merchandize, or to imprison 
British subjects; and if she did so, and 
satisfactory explanations were not given, 
we should have the right to demand 
redress. However, the Huascar was in 
no sense a belligerent, and for that 
opinion he would refer to a passage in 
de Lolme, who stated that if a ship were 
not a belligerent, but was cruising about 
committing depredations, she was a 
pirate, and might be treated as such. 
If the rebels in possession of the Huascar 
had so far succeeded as to establish 
something the nature of a State in Peru 
the vessel might have been treated as a 
belligerent ; but that not being the case, 
she ought, aecording to the various 
authorities upon the subject, to be 
treated as a pirate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked him, whe- 
ther, if the Huascar had been taken by 
the Admiral, he would have advised a 
prosecution for piracy against them. In 
strictness they were pirates, and might 
have been treated as such; but it was 
one thing to say that, according to the 
strict letter of the law, people had been 
guilty of acts of piracy, and another to 
advise that they should be tried for their 
for their lives and hanged at Newgate. 
This vessel, the Huascar, was under no 
commission of any sort. She was roving 
the seas without a commission, having 
been taken possession of by a mutinous 
crew. She began by stopping two British 
mail steamers. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said she did no harm to them. 
But the Huascar boarded them, searched 
them for despatches, and the captain of 
one of these vessels, the John Eider, 
under the terror of the presence of the 
Huasear, handed over a quantity of engine 
oil and some bitter beer and cigars, 
which the Huascar paid for in Peru- 
vian currency. The captain might have 
spared the oil, but he probably parted 
with more reluctance with the bitter 
beer and the tobacco. That, however, 
was an insult to the British flag. What 
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right had the Huascar to stop a British 
merchant vessel and demand to see whe- 
ther she had any despatches on board ? 
The Huascar also stopped another British 
steamer, and took out a Peruvian pas- 
senger who was on board under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. That was an 
act which could not be palliated. She 
also came down upon another vessel, the 
Imuncina, from which she took 69 tons 
of coal and 500 empty bags. The Huascar 
gave a receipt for the coal, but did not 
pay for it even in Peruvian currency. 
Mr. Rowland Campbell, chief officer of 
the Jmuncina, gave the following account 
of the affair :— 

“ At 4 p.m., Saturday the 12th May, anchored 
at Pisagua; an officer from the Peruvian man- 
of-war Huascar came on board, wanting our 
coals, which the captain refused to give. He 
would take no denial, and sent a launch along- 
side, and commenced to load her with his own 
crew ; the officer having a sword and revolver 
on. Sunday, May 13th.—Launches from the 
Peruvian man-of-war came alongside, and took 
other four launches of coals from us. Monday, 
May 14th.—The Huascar took another launch 
from us. At1 p.m. the Huascar left the Har- 
bour.”—[Parl. P. 369.] 


The second mate confirmed this account, 
adding that the Huascar took the coals 
when the captain refused to give them. 
‘* On Sunday she took four more launches 
of coal, and on Monday one, after which 
she left.’ 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: read 


n. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL :— 


“No threatening language was used, except 
that the officer said he must take the coals, and 
no violence was used, or the ship in any way 
detained thereby. The officer had a sword and 
a revolver on.” 


And this was the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s idea of ‘‘no force.” Here was 
the most powerful man-of-war that ever 
belonged to the Peruvian Government, 
and, perhaps, as powerful as any man- 
of-war in Her Majesty’s Navy, going 
alongside a bark—a species of collier— 
which the Huascar might have blown to 
the winds of Heaven in three minutes. 
The captain of the Huascar told the 
master of the bark that he wanted the 
coals, and must have them. He sent an 
officer armed with a sword and revolver 
to take care that there should be no 
resistance. And yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that no force was used. 
[Sir Writ1am Harcourt: I said ‘no 
violence.” ] He (the Attorney General) 
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would suppose that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was walking home some 
night, and met a depredator armed with 
a revolver, who said he would trouble 
him for his purse. That would be a 
case in which, according to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, no violence or 
threats would be used. Yet if he were 
obliged to relinquish his purse he would 
not hesitate to call the case one of rob- 
bery. After this occurrence came the 
knowledge of the forcible detention of a 
British subject on board the Huascar. 
The master of the Jmuneina, lying at 
Pisagua on the 13th of May, made the 
following statement :— 


‘‘Mr. Armstrong, the chief engineer of the 
Huascar, called on board on the 13th, when I 
was on shore, under charge of an officer with a 
sword and revolver in his belt, and said he had 
obtained half-an-hour’s leave, of which 20 mi- 
nutes had then expired, and wished to make out 
a protest to take to the British Consul, as he was 
detained on board by force, and was obliged to 
get steam up at the point of the bayonet at 
Callao. He sat down to write out the protest, 
but the officer said the time was up, and he must 
go away. He asked if I could come on board, 
so that he could make out the protest. My boat 
went alongside the launch, which was alongside 
the Huascar,and Mr. Armstrong dropped a letter 
into my boat for me, but the officer on board 
noticed it, and tore the letter up.” 


Here was the case of the undoubted im- 
prisonment of a British subject who was 
compelled to act as engineer of the 
Huascar, and obliged to get up steam at 
the point of the bayonet. And the 
Huascar was not a vessel having any 
belligerent rights, but was a mere depre- 
dator without any rights whatever, and 
her crew and those who navigated her 
might have been treated as pirates. The 
case of the Savannah had been referred 
to, the crew of which had been pro- 
ceeded against as pirates, and justly so, 
because, whatever offence they might 
have committed against neutral nations, 
they were with regard to the United 
States not only pirates, but traitors. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the Huascar was an enemy to 
Her Majesty, and that the Admiral was 
right in treating her as such. But how 
was he to treat her as an enemy of Her 
Majesty except by waging war upon her? 
And if he were right in so treating her, 
where was he to stop? The Huascar 
was called upon to surrender, and she 
refused. The Admiral took steps ac- 
cordingly to make her surrender. The 
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engagement which ensued redounded to 
the credit of Admiral de Horsey, but he 
was not able to obtain her surrender. 
In regard to the torpedo expedition, he 
did not wish to say much. He confessed 
he did not much like such expeditions 
himself; but there was nothing contrary 
to the rules of war in one vessel which 
had been engaged with another sending 
a torpedo expedition after her. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the Admiral 
was wrong in sending a torpedo expedi- 
tion after the Huascar into the port of a 
friendly Power, where it might have 
done great mischief. He trusted that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
some geographical knowledge of the 
country to justify this statement; but it 
was not necessarily dangerous, because a 
ship wasin a large bay, to send a torpedo 
expedition after her, and under the cir- 
cumstances the Admiral was perfectly 
justified in following his enemy into the 
harbour where he supposed she had fled. 
The Peruvian Government was no doubt 
a friendly Power, and they were be- 
seeching Admiral de Horsey to seize the 
ship. They had, indeed, positively 
offered rewards to any who might cap- 
ture her, and they had most heartily 
thanked the Admiral for driving her 
into a corner where she must be cap- 
tured. What, then, became of the con- 
tention that this torpedo expedition was 
sent into the port of a friendly Power 
against the will of that Power? Finally, 
he would refer the House to the con- 
clusion of the Admiral’s despatch, in 
which he had stated as succinctly and 
clearly as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself could have done the reasons 
which had induced him to take action 
against the Huascar— 

“1. The Huascar in boarding and detaining 
the John Elder at sea, in boarding and demand- 
ing despatches from the Santa Rosa, in forcibly 
taking coal from the Imuneina, in forcibly tak- 
ing a Peruvian officer out of the Columd:a, and 
in forcibly compelling the engineer, a British 
subject, to serve against his will, committed acts 
which could not be tolerated.” 

“2. The Huascar, having no lawful commis- 
sion as a ship of war, and owning no allegiance 
to any State, and the Peruvian Government 
having disclaimed all responsibility for her acts, 
no reclamation or satisfaction could be obtained 
except from that ship herself.” 

“3. That the status of the Huascar, previous 
to action with the Shah and Amethyst, was, if 
not that of a pirate, at least that of a rebel ship 
having committed piratical acts.” 

“4, That the status of the Huascar, after re- 
fusing to yield to my lawful authority, and after 
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engaging Her Majesty’s ships, was that of a 
pirate.” 


“5, That had the Huascar not been destroyed 
or captured, there would have remained no safety 
to British ships or property on this coasts, not 
even to Her Majesty’s ships, as the Huascar 
might have destroyed the Shah or the Amethyst, 
by ramming any night at any port they were 
found.” 

“6, That I trust the lesson that has been 
taught to offenders against international law 
will prove beneficial to British interests for 
many years to come.” 

“©7, That I have carefully abstained from any 
interference with the interests of the Peruvian 
Government, or those of the persons in armed 
rebellion against that Government; my action 
in respect to the Huascar having been entirely 
for British interests.” 


He would now ask the House whether 
the reasons given by the Admiral were not 
perfectly just and proper, and whether 
they had not fully warranted his action 
against the Huascar ? The Admiral could 
not, in his opinion, have given better 
reasons for the course he had pursued if 
he had consulted Dana or any other of 
the high authorities on International 
Law. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, he had 
never heard a more groundless case than 
that put forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court). He dissented from his doctrines 
altogether. The text from the Civil 
Law—the Pandects of Justinian—which 
contained the fundamental principle of 
the law of piracy, he believed he could 
state from memory. It was—‘‘ Hostes 
sunt qui nobis vel quibus nos publice bellum 
decrevimus ; omnes alit predones et pirate 
sunt.” <A piratical ship was a ship of 
war which did not lawfully bear the flag 
and commission of a State or Govern- 
ment. The question was, whether the 
Huascar came within the law of piracy. 
She was a rebel ship against the Peru- 
vian Government. She had stopped 
British ships, and had committed various 
acts which he asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, were acts of piracy. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had asked 
whether her captain and crew could have 
been indicted at the Old Bailey for 
piracy? and he replied that they could 
undoubtedly have been so indicted. She 
was hostis humani generis, and was pro- 
perly treated by the Admiral as such, 
because she had committed piratical acts 
and had no lawful commission. In face 
of the evidence before the House, he 
declared that a more groundless case 
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than that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford had never been put 
forward. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
thought there was something beyond 
the legal aspect of the question which 
ought to beconsidered. English officers 
in various parts of the world had often 
very difficult and dangerous duties to 
perform, and unfortunately they had not 
always on board a gentleman of the 
legal acumen of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford; and if the dicta 
which that hon. and learned Gentleman 
had laid down were correct, commanders 
ought in future to be provided with a 
special pleader, in order that they might 
know when another vessel was infringing 
British interests. From information he 
had received from Peru he should say 
that the Huascar was seized by some 
speculator with the view of endeavouring 
to upset a guano contract which was in 
existence and to substitute another for 
it. Admiral de Horsey had performed 
a very manly English act, which any 
other English officer would have thought 
it his duty to do in such circumstances, 
and the Papers which he had sent home 
reflected the greatest credit upon him. 
He (Sir Charles Russell) knew how very 
sensitive British officers were, and ke only 
hoped that the speeches which the hon. 
and learned Member had made against 
the Admiral would be counteracted by 
the opinion of the House of Commons 
approving the course pursued in most 
difficult circumstances by Admiral de 
Horsey. 

Dr. CAMERON deprecated a discus- 
sion of the matter upon the very imper- 
fect information that was before the 
House. The whole matter turned upon 
whether the Huascar was a rebel ship— 
a belligerent or a pirate. The Attorney 
General had arrived at an opinion on 
that point which he dared not question ; 
but it did seem to him that the Attorney 
General had altogether ignored the 
statements made, and the facts of the 
whole case set forth by the Peruvians 
themselves. As he understood, the 
Huascar had actually been engaged on a 
rebel cruise for some weeks, and had 
bombarded some towns, and set up a de 
facto Government in those towns. On 
the question of the coal, it was said that 
the coal belonged to a Peruvian subject, 
and that the captain of the Huascar only 
used sufficient force to take out the coal, 
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which he had purchased of its owner, 
the Peruvian subject, who was quite 
willing that he should take the coal. 
As to the question of the passenger, it 
should be remembered that the Huascar, 
being a belligerent, was within her 
right. When the Shah sent a despatch 
to the Huascar, Admiral de Horsey drew 
attention to the fact of Armstrong’s de- 
tention on board. What did Periola 
do? Periola called all his men together, 
and asked whether there were any British 
subjects on board, and offered them 
liberty to leave the vessel, which some 
of them did. Even if a British sub- 
ject had been detained, he would ask 
them to remember that the recognized 
Peruvian Government had detained no 
fewer than 18 British subjects on board 
one of their vessels, and no decisive 
action was taken in the matter. Was 
it surprising that Periola should think 
the detention of one man a few weeks 
was not regarded as a very serious mat- 
ter or a very gross outrage? He con- 
tended that the Papers laid before the 
House were not sufficient, and, further, 
that they did not contain all the facts. 
For instance, they did not mention that 
the torpedo expedition was almost on 
the point of blowing up a Spanish vessel 
in mistake. All those material facts had 
been suppressed. The statements were 
of an ex parte character, and they were 
bound to investigate the statement of 
the Peruvians before they came to any 
decision. It would be dangerous to 
arrive at a decision in the absence of 
information which was indispensable if 
they were to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Dyke.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to certain matters connected 
with the Eastern Question. I had, 
indeed, hoped that some such appeal 
would have been made to the Govern- 
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ment from the front Opposition bench; 
but whatever may be my opinion as to 
the policy or the expediency of allow- 
ing Parliament to separate without an 
expression of opinion upon this subject 
of absorbing interest, I am perfectly 
well aware that the Government may 
be in possession of information which 
we as ordinary individuals do not pos- 
sess—information which it is not expedi- 
ent for the Government to divulge ; and 
whatever may be my own opinion of 
the policy of an open discussion upon 
the subject, yet after the special appeal 
addressed to us by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer yesterday that it would be 
disadvantageous to the public service to 
press the Government for information 
which they do not wish at the present 
moment to give, I should be the last 
man to incur the very great and serious 
responsibility of attempting to raise a 
discussion. But still, I think it is im- 
portant that we—that appeal having 
been made and accepted—should have 
information on certain points, and I 
think I shall not transgress reasonable 
limits if I state in a few words what 
some of us on this side of the House 
think we have a right to demand. Our 
position is simply this—the Govern- 
ment have declared that they will 
preserve in this war a policy of strict 
neutrality. But what were the words of 
the Prime Minister in ‘“‘another place?” 
He said that their policy was one of 
‘strict, but conditional neutrality ’— 
which implies that something might 
occur which might make it necessary 
to depart from that policy of neutrality. 
Now, I do not desire to press the Go- 
vernment to tell the House or the 
country what are the circumstances or 
the conditions under which they might 
think it necessary to depart from the 
policy of strict neutrality which they are 
now maintaining, and which, if possible, 
they intend to maintain. I quite recog- 
nize the fact that it would be unfair to 
press for information upon that point, 
for such information must necessarily 
relate to circumstances and occurrences 
of a purely hypothetical character, the 
nature and results of which none of us 
can possibly anticipate or foresee. I 
shall not, therefore, ask the Government 
under what conditions they may think it 
necessary to depart from their position 
of strict neutrality. But, on the other 
hand, there is a matter upon which it 
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seems to me we have a right to demand 
an explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Government. We shall, if the ordinary 
rule be observed, be practically without 
a Parliament for the next six months; 
and consequently for six months the 
country will be deprived of that check 
which Parliament exercises over the 
Executive Government. Never probably 
was Parliament about to be prorogued 
at a more critical moment. Now, all 
that I venture to ask the Government— 
and I believe, after making careful in- 
quiries, it is a request which will be 
echoed by many Members of the House, 
and by a considerable section of the 
people of the country is this—that if 
anything should occur during the Recess 
which, in the opinion of the Government, 
should make them think it necessary to 
depart from the policy of strict neutrality 
which they are now maintaining and are 
desirous to maintain, they should not 
depart from that policy of neutrality, 
and should not decide upon taking any 
course which might ultimately involve 
the country in hostilities, without first 
calling Parliament together. It seems 
to me that that is a reasonable request ; 
for if there is a question upon which it 
is important that Parliament should ex- 
press an opinion, it is upon this question 
of paramount and almost of unparalleled 
importance—namely, whether at any 
particular moment anything has oc- 
curred to render it necessary to depart 
from a policy of neutrality and to par- 
ticipate in the conflict which is now 
raging. I believe that if the Govern- 
ment will give us some assurance upon 
this matter it will cause very great 
satisfaction throughout the country. In 
the few remarks I have made I have 
carefully redeemed the promise that I 
would not press the Government to give 
any information on any point on which 
they said it was not expedient that in- 
formation should be given—all I ask is 
that Government will give us the assur- 
ance that if they should think it neces- 
sary to depart from the policy of neu- 
trality, Parliament should be called 
together to express its opinion. Be- 
fore I resume my seat I wish to ask 
the Government two Questions with 
regard to certain telegrams which have 
appeared in the papers of to-day. In 
The Daily News 1 have seen a telegram 
to the effect that Chefket Pasha, the 
principal instigator of the Bulgarian 
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atrocities last Autumn—a man who was 
placed in the foremost rank of those 
who were so vigorously denounced by 
Lord Derby in his despatch of the 21st 
September last—has been appointed to 
a command at Batoum. The telegram 
further states that Mr. Layard had remon- 
strated against the appointment. If that 
be true the country will be very glad to 
know that such a protest has been made, 
and also whether there is any proba- 
bility of its being listened to by the 
Sultan. The other point upon which I 
should like to ask for some information 
is this—It appears in a telegram in the 
papers that the greatest possible indig- 
nation had been caused in Berlin and 
all other European capitals by a report 
of an official character which had been 
laid before the German Government, to 
the effect that the Turks in the Balkans 
had fired on a Russian flag of truce, and 
had committed the greatest barbarities on 
the Russian wounded. I should like to 
know whether Mr. Layard has protested 
against such a breach of international 
usages; whether the Government can 
give any information, and also an assur- 
ance that, if in this contest international 
usages should be disregarded, they will 
protest against it? I would also further 
ask whether the Government will, as in 
the case of last Session, promise to issue 
such papers on the Eastern Question as 
they may deem it expedient during the 
Recess ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the last 
Question of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney—to take them in reverse order—I 
may say that the Government will un- 
questionably desire, during the Recess, 
to publish and bring under the attention 
of the public any information which is 
likely to be of interest to the public, and 
which can be properly produced. With 
regard to the specific points on which 
the hon. Member has put Questions, I 
may say that no information has been 
received with regard to the alleged firing 
upon a flag of truce by the Turks in the 
Balkans. I do not know whether any- 
thing may be coming to us upon the sub- 
ject, but we have received no informa- 
tion with respect to it one way or the 
other. Then with respect to the alleged 
employment of Chefket Pasha—we have 
no information of his having been ap- 
pointed to a command at Batoum. But 
on several occasions since the despatch 
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of Lord Derby in September last, to 
which the hon. Member has alluded, 
suggestions have reached us that it was 
the intention of the Porte to employ him 
in different commands; and on each oc- 
easion of such suggestions being made 
Mr. Layard has remonstrated against 
the employment of Chefket Pasha, and 
upon all those occasions these remon- 
strances have been attended to. Other- 
wise we have received no information as 
to the particular question of his appoint- 
ment toa command at Batoum. With 
regard to the general position of the 
Government and the policy they have 
announced to Parliament, and which 
they have been and are steadily pursu- 
ing, that policy is before Parliament and 
the country. It is a policy of neutrality 
—of strict neutrality—as regards the 
questions which are at issue between the 
two contending Powers, but subject, of 
course, to the condition that this country 
will feel herself obliged to watch over 
her own interests; and as that was con- 
sidered to be a phrase that required 
fuller explanation, and which might be 
considered to be open to various con- 
structions, Lord Derby has very dis- 
tinctly and in a manner which is beyond 
ordinary diplomatic precedent, explained 
the points upon which we feel that our 
interests may be affected, and on which 
it might be necessary for us to consider 
what course we might have to take. 
We have in no degree departed, nor do 
we intend to depart, from the lines so 
marked out. Then with regard to the 
Question which the hon. Member has 
put as to the course we may take as to 
consulting Parliament, I can assure the 
hon. Member that the Government are 
fully aware of their constitutional obli- 
gations, and are prepared to give effect 
to them. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the Government were pre- 
pared to give effect to their constitutional 
engagements, he did not think that was 
a sufficient answer to the appeal made 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. The 
hon. Member was justified in asking that 
some assurance should be given that Par- 
liament should be summoned incase of its 
being decided by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to depart from the policy of strict 
neutrality. The opinions lately expressed 
had given a certain confidence in the pru- 
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Government. He believed however that 
while those Ministers who counselled 
prudence and moderation were in the 
majority, there were some dangerous 
elements in the Cabinet. Things had 
been said, written, and done which 
justified a suspicious watching. In 
the matter of “British interests” he 
hoped the Government would remember 
that although British interests might be 
affected at Constantinople or elsewhere, 
still it would not be British interests 
alone, but those also of many other 
European countries, which would be 
affected; and therefore heearnestly hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government, while 
guarding the interests of this coun- 
try, would not thrust themselves for- 
ward alone in reference to matters in 
which others were as much concerned 
as ourselves. With regard especially to 
Constantinople, although we had great 
interests in that part of the world, our 
interests there were secondary in im- 
portance to those of nations which were 
more nearly concerned with the naviga- 
tion of the Danube and the Black Sea. 
He was sorry the assurance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
more explicit, but he hoped the Govern- 
ment accepted the constitutional pro- 
priety, in case of their being any likeli- 
hood of this country being led into war, 
of calling Parliament together. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (NEW 
CHARTERS) BILL [Zords] [Bux 244.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD moved, as 
an Amendment, that no borough with 
less than 25,000 inhabitants should be 
empowered to appoint a police force 
without the consent of the Secretary of 


State. 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 


he would consent to insert 20,000. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed, 

with Amendments. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bi11s 4-124.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
LORDS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was one of those who thought it would 
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have been very much better to have had 
one Prisons Bill for the United Kingdom 
instead of three Bills — one for each 
country. But as the Government took 
another course, and had three Bills, he 
could not but acquiesce. He protested, 
however, against the manner in which 
the Bill had been dealt with. He had 
taken a great deal of interest in the 
subject, and felt that had the Bill been 
considered by Scotch Members the 
result would have been more satisfactory. 
The Bill had not been fully discussed 
at any stage, and when it came to the 
final stage in Committee he must say 
that he was astonished to find that it 
was taken at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
when all respectable Scotch Members 
were in bed. It seemed to him, in order 
to appease the Scotch Members, Amend- 
ments were placed in the care of the hon. 
Member for Meath, and Notice was given 
for the Scotch Members to discuss them. 
However, it seemed that the Government 
were determined to pass the Bill. Having 
taken a great interest, and having had 
much experience of Scotch prisons es- 
pecially, he did protest against the man- 
ner in which the Bill had passed through 
the House. The science of the punish- 
ment of criminals had not yet been dis- 
covered, and it would have been for the 
benefit of the Bill had it been more tho- 
roughly discussed. He, therefore, very 
much regretted what had been done, es- 
pecially as it affected local self-govern- 
ment in Scotland. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was out of Order in dis- 
cussing the Bill generally. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had no more to say. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Zuesday 
next. 


Adjourned accordingly a a quarter 
after Three o’clock till 
Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th August, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment (250). 
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Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance* (196); 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *; Local 
Taxation Returns * (199), and passed. 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(195), and passed. 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—({No. 200.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the Bill, which had come up from 
the Commons, was one of considerable 
interest as it affected the existing law 
under the Matrimonial Causes Acts. As 
the law now stood, the Queen’s Proctor 
or any other person might intervene be- 
tween the decree Wisi and the making it 
absolute, and try to set the decree aside 
on the ground of collusion, or the adul- 
tery of the petitioner. If the Queen’s 
Proctor succeeded, the petitioner might be 
ordered to pay his costs; but if he failed 
to prove collusion, or the petitioner suc- 
ceeded, the petitioner could not get his 
costs from the Queen’s Proctor, and it 
was doubtful whether he could get them 
from a private intervener. This was 
unjust, and Section 2 of this Bill reme- 
died the injustice, by providing that the 
Court might make such order as to the 
costs of all the parties occasioned by 
such intervention as might seem just. 
Again, the Court could not order the 
husband to provide for the wife, if the 
decree was not granted. Therefore, first, 
though an innocent husband could be 
made to provide for the guilty wife, a 
guilty husband could not, because his 
prayer for a decree would be rejected ; 
and, secondly, there was no inducement, 
but much the contrary, to a wife to 
allege and prove a matrimonial offence 
against her husband, because, if she 
proved it, a decree would not be granted, 
and no provision could be ordered for 
her. Thus it was left to the Queen’s 
Proctor to intervene, if perchance he 
heard of the husband’s failings. The 
Bill remedied that defect also, by giving 
power to the Court to order provision to 
be made for the wife when the husband 
also had been guilty of a matrimonial 
offence. It had been ruled: that the 
Court had no power to look into settle- 
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ments and make an order for the benefit 
of either parent, unless there was a child 
living at time of the decree. There was 
no good reason for that and the Bill 
would put the matter right. The Bill 
had been prepared by Mr. Herschell, at 
the request of the President of the Court 
and of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Both those 
learned Judges approved it; the Attorney 
General strongly supported it in the 
House of Commons, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote agreed to the 2nd clause, 
which made a possible charge on the 
Treasury. If their Lordships passed the 
second reading, he, in accordance with 
Notice, would then move the suspension 
of the Standing Orders, with the view of 
having the Bill put through its remain- 
ing stages at once. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*.”—( The Lord Sudeley.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, he 
had no objection to the Bill being read 
a second time, but he could not assent to 
the Standing Orders being suspended in 
order to its being passed through its 
remaining stages this Session. The Bill 
only passed through Committee in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, and 
passed its remaining stages on Friday 
and Saturday. It was read a first time 
in their Lordships’ House on Saturday, 
and was put down for second reading 
to-day. The Bill was not delivered with 
the Papers to-day, and on coming down 
to the House at 3 o’clock to-day, he found 
it impossible to get a copy of it, inas- 
much as it had not been printed. He 
thought that it would be derogatory to 
the dignity of their Lordships’ House 
to pass the Bill through its remaining 
stages under these circumstances. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not surprised at the view taken by 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He had no objection to the 
Bill—on the contrary, he believed it was 
one which might well receive their Lord- 
ships’ assent; but he could not say that 
there were not other Members of their 
Lordships’ House who, if they were in 
their places, might take exception to the 
measure. He believed that, in fact, very 
few of their Lordships were aware of the 
nature, or even of the existence of the 
Bill. He suggested, therefore, that for 
the present Session the noble Lord (Lord 
Sudeley) should be content with obtain- 
ing a second reading for the Bill. 
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Lorp SUDELEY said, that after what 
had been said by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees and the Lord Chancellor, he 
would not move the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly. 


Order of the Day for consideration 
of Standing Orders Nos. XXXVII. and 
XXXVIII. read and discharged. 


INDIA—BOMBAY—THE CHIEF OF 
PALITANA.—PETITION. 

Lorp CAMPBELL presented a Peti- 
tion from Malloojee Devajee and others, 
kinsmen of the Chief of Palitana, in the 
Province of Kattyawar, under the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, complaining of 
certain grievances, and praying for 
redress. The noble Lord said: There 
exists a just and very general impres- 
sion that no new topic, at a period of 
the Session so advanced, ought to be 
brought forward, unless practically ur- 
gent. Partaking fully that impression, 
I present a Petition from certain kins- 
men of the Chief of Palitana, in the 
Province of Kattyawar, under the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. It may be held 
that from time to time Indian com- 
plaints are in need of Parliamentary 
attention owing to the magnitude of 
our dominion, without reflecting on the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State, or 
the enlightened Council who support 
him. The allegations of the Petitioners 
are that the Chief of Palitana has im- 
posed a new tax upon his kinsmen ; that 
he has illegally appropriated a number 
of their villages ; that he has imprisoned 
by force the families of those who have 
resisted him. With regard to the first 
point, an official document informs me 
that the Indian Department have judged 
the tax to be a legal one; but as the 
decision was arrived at during the ab- 
sence of the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State at Constantinople, it might, 
on that ground, deserve re-considera- 
tion. With regard to the second point, 
the Bombay Government were adverse 
to the Petitioners. But a conclusion of 
the same kind, on the part of the Bom- 
bay Government some years ago, was 
overruled by Lord Halifax, at that time 
Secretary of State. As to the third 
charge—namely, that of exposing unof- 
fending subjects of Her Majesty to all 
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the hardships of a prison, the noble 
Marquess will, no doubt, either explain, 
or put an end to such a situation. I 
have nothing more to add, except that 
the mode in which the subject was pre- 
sented to me would have induced any 
other noble Lord to bring it equally 
forward, however great the inconveni- 
ence of coming here to-day, or of attend- 
ing to the facts which I have shortly 
brought before your Lordships. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble Friend was quite justified in 
stating that Parliament always narrowly 
watched the acts of the Government and 
the India Office, if ever they were 
tempted to neglect to act with justice 
towards those under their charge. There 
had been no omission, no negligence, on 
the part of the India Office, in respect 
of this matter. When he was at the 
India Office, in 1866, the affairs of this 
Chief were under consideration of the 
Council, and when he came back, in 1874, 
he found they were still under consi- 
deration. For some 16 or 17 years this 
case had been, in one way or other, 
before the Indian Government; it had 
been heard in every conceivable form, 
and the most enlightened Political Agents 
had given it their careful attention. It 
had been duly tried and decided, so far 
as the jurisprudence prevailing in that 
part of the country would permit. 
Palitana was not within Her Majesty’s 
dominions, but was a comparatively 
small and insignificant State, and 
the conduct of this State was more 
or less roughly supervised by political 
officers acting under the Government of 
Bombay. A claim was made for certain 
dues; and whether these claims were 
due or not, was a matter which had been 
a frequent subject of inquiry. Both 
Colonel Anderson and Mr. Peile, after 
careful and prolonged investigation, 
without any doubt or hesitation, gave a 
decision against these Petitioners, and 
in favour of the Chief; and, on appeal, 
it was confirmed by the Government of 
Bombay and afterwards by the Secre- 
tary of State. It did not appear that 
anything further could be done. The 
other point mentioned by his noble 
Friend appeared to rest on no solid 
foundation. It was said that the deten- 
tion of these persons in prison was a 
very tyrannical act; and it was quite 
true that he had imprisoned certain 
people; but it should be remembered 
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that the persons in question had resisted 
the Chief’s authority, and had shot some 
of his soldiers. For that offence they 
were tried and imprisoned. Statements 
were made to the Government of Bom- 
bay and the Home Government that the 
treatment of these persons in prison 
was not seemly or humane; whereupon 
a Government officer was sent down to 
see what that treatment was. His 
report was that the treatment was proper 
and humane, and there was no reason 
to complain of it. Another statement 
made was that their homes had been 
destroyed and their female relatives mal- 
treated; but on inquiry being made 
those ladies said that they had only two 
grievances—one of which was that they 
wanted some new clothes, and that their 
dinner was not always served in time. 
He could, however, assure his noble 
Friend that the greatest attention had 
been given to the investigation of the 
case. The Home Government had come 
to the conclusion that the Indian Go- 
vernment had acted justly, and there 
was no ground of grievance which these 
persons could allege against the treat- 
ment which they had received. His 
noble Friend would agree with him that 
it would not be desirable to re-try this 
case. 


FACTORY LABOUR IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY rose 
to put a Question to the noble Marquess 
of which he had given him private 
Notice. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber that a year or two ago he brought 
before them the subject of the limitation 
of the labour of children employed in 
the various mills and factories in India. 
The information which he received from 
the noble Marquess on that occasion was 
not of a precise character—he hoped the 
noble Marquess would be able to give 
him more satisfactory assurances on the 
present occasion. Nothing could be 
more contradictory than the statements 
which reached him in respect of this 
matter. On the one side it was said that 
nothing could be worse than the condi- 
tion of the children employed in the 
Indian factories; while, on the other 
hand, he had seen it stated that nothing 
could be more delightful. But those 
were exactly the sort of statements 
made in this country in 1833 in relation 
to the state of things in our own mills— 
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to believe the advocates of the existing 
state of things, long hours of labour 
were a specific against every disease to 
which the human frame was liable. It 
was said there was a rivalry between 
the Lancashire and the Indian manufac- 
turers, and that those who showed an 
anxiety in this matter were endeavour- 
ing to suppress altogether the growing 
factory industry of India. But such 
statements were very unfair. He be- 
lieved that the Lancashire manufac- 
turers were able to hold their own. 
What he asked was that the claims of 
humanity should be respected alike in 
every part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
and as.the labour of young persons and 
women had been restricted in this 
country, so it should be in India. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble Friend was quite right as to 
the contradictory statements which were 
made on this matter. Great difficulties 
and much prejudice had been imported 
into the question in consequence of the 
feeling of the highest rivalry between 
Lancashire and Bombay. No one, how- 
ever, would suspect his noble Friend of 
being an accomplice of the Lancashire 
manufacturers. The difficulty was to 
obtain all the facts of the case. A Com- 
mission was appointed some three years 
ago to examine into the question. That 
Commission conducted a careful exami- 
nation. There was a majority and a 
minority on the Commission; but the 
majority were in favour of the existing 
system, and their Report went to show 
that under it no hardship was suffered 
by the women and children. Part of 
the great suffering formerly endured by 
the children in the mills in Lancashire 
was due to the close and unwholesome 
and overheated atmosphere caused by 
the necessary processes, and in which 
these children were compelled to live. 
But in Bombay that cause of suffering 
did not exist, because the natural atmo- 
sphere was suited to the manufactures, 
and that atmosphere both parents and 
child could bear. He thought, however, 
that the children were overworked; but 
unless in legislation omthis matter you 
could carry with you the sympathy of 
some at least of the classes of the Indian 
community, there would be great danger 
that legislation would be a failure; and 
certainly they had there at present 
neither the feelings of the manufacturers 
nor those of the workpeople, the latter 
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being anxious to make a little money 
out of the labour of their children. 
That, indeed, was no reason for dropping 
legislation on the subject, but it sug- 
gested caution in attempting to attain 
the humane object the noble Earl had 
in view. On the 18th of April he com- 
municated by telegram with the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject. They 
replied that they had come to the con- 
clusion that legislation was necessary, 
and promised to communicate further in 
a subsequent despatch. That promised 
despatch had not yet reached the India 
Office. He could assure his noble Friend 
that the matter would receive every con- 
sideration. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE. 


QUESTION. 

Lorp TRURO rose to ask, Whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take any and what steps to 
inquire into the condition and admini- 
stration of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
The noble Lord reminded their Lordships 
that in the present Session he had brought 
this subject under their notice when put- 
ting a Question to the Government on 
the subject of the Blackheath outrages. 
He then complained of the robberies that 
had been perpetrated on Blackheath, 
and that the police there had not shown 
sufficient vigilance in the performance 
of their duties. On that occasion he was 
replied to rather in a tone of levity. 
The police authorities endeavoured to 
make out that the outrages were some 
freak of students or schoolboys; but it had 
since been ascertained that the robberies 
were real, and bank-notes had been 
traced. Since the occasion to which he 
referred other outrages had occurred in 
the same neighbourhood, though not, 
perhaps, of so flagrant a character. 
When speaking on the subject before, 
he hazarded a remark to which the 
noble Earl who answered his Question 
(Earl Beauchamp) did not reply — 
namely, that certain departments of the 
Police should be officered by men of a 
better status and higher intelligence. 
Recent discoveries went far to prove 
that such a change would be highly 
expedient. In 1829, when Sir Robert 
Peel established the Metropolitan Police, 
the principle he adopted was to create 
two Chiefs, one of whom should be a 
military man, accustomed to the dis- 
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position and commanding of large bodies 
of disciplined men, and a civil Chief, to 
whom should be entrusted the discipline 
and conduct of the Police as a detective 
body and employed in detail for the 
preservation of order. That system was 
adopted and was continued till 1856, 
when Colonel Rowan died. Shortly 
afterwards Sir Richard Mayne became 
sole Commissioner, receiving the aid of 
two Assistant Commissioners under him. 
On Sir Richard Mayne’s death Colonel 
Henderson, as his successor, was also 
appointed sole Commissioner. He be- 
lieved that Colonel Henderson’s experi- 
ence in prison management in Australia 
led to his appointment as Chief Com- 
missioner; but it seemed to him (Lord 
Truro) that Colonel Henderson’s defect 
was that he did not possess, or did not 
sufficiently exercise, the power of dis- 
cerning character and ability in the men 
in the force. He thought that the de- 
parture from Sir Robert Peel’s system 
and the absorption of the civil in the 
military element of the Metropolitan 
Police was much to be regretted. Colonel 
Henderson had shown great ability in 
all that related to his own profession, 
which was that of an officer of the Engi- 
neers; but though the gallant Colonel 
might possess a large amount of pro- 
fessional knowledge and be well versed 
in the movement of troops, still some- 
thing more than that was required. 
The recent discoveries revealed a state 
of things that was really discreditable. 
Either the police system was defective 
or its administration had failed. Or it 
might be that the system was bad, and 
the administration not less so. He 
hoped the Government would see the 
necessity of an investigation such as he 
suggested, with a view of securing for 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis that 
protection to which they were entitled. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would, in the first place, answer the 
Question which the noble Lord had 
placed on the Paper—namely, whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any and what steps 
to inquire into the condition and admi- 
nistration of the Metropolitan Police 
Force? It was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take any steps, 
inasmuch as the matter had been deter- 
mined, and steps had already been 
taken by his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment. The noble Lord had also given 
Notice that he would move for Returns. 
Perhaps the noble Lord would be good 
enough to specify the Returns for which 
he desired to move. He was sorry that 
the noble Lord had taken advantage 
of the Notice on the Paper to go into 
questions which, the noble Lord would 
excuse him for saying, would have 
been better omitted. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient or more injurious to 
the public service than to make a ques- 
tion of this kind an occasion for severe 
criticisms on the conduct of the officer 
at the head of the great Police force of 
the Metropolis, or to sit in judgment on 
proceedings still pending before the 
Courts of Justice. He would not follow 
the noble Lord into the charges he had 
made against Colonel Henderson, whose 
character stood too high to need any de- 
fence from him. On a former occasion 
the noble Lord stated that his house in 
the neighbourhood of Blackheath had 
been robbed four or five times, and he 
gave instances of the manner in which 
he had suffered from the negligence of 
the police. When that statement was 
made, his noble Friend the Lord Steward 
(Earl Beauchamp), who answered for 
the Home Office, was not in a position 
to make any remarks on the misfortunes 
which the noble Lord had sustained. 
Neither would he (the Lord Chancellor) 
now make any observations on that 
matter; but he must say that the noble 
Lord had given to the neighbourhood 
in which he lived a character which it 
hardly deserved. Inquiries had been 
made as to the character of the robberies 
that had taken place in that neighbour- 
hood, and they were certainly not suffi- 
cient to stamp the neighbourhood as 
being a place where property was inse- 
cure. The only traces that he found in 
the Occurrence Book of the Police force 
of the neighbourhood were these :— 
On 30th April, 1874, there was an entry 
of a black hen turkey having strayed 
from Shooter’s Hill, the property of 
Lord Truro. It was not stated whether 
the turkey was found, or why it strayed. 
On the 16th November, 1875, there was 
stolen in the night one game hen, the 
property of Lord Truro; and also 30 
eggs from an open shed 200 yards in a 
wood, and out of the view of the police, 
also the property of his Lordship. On 
the 9th September, 1876, there were 
lost—supposed to have strayed—eight 
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white Aylesbury ducks, the property of 
Lord Truro; and subsequently there 
was lost—supposed to have strayed—a 
black and white cock turkey, the pro- 
—_ of Lord Truro; and on the 4th 

une, 1877, two goslings three days old 
out of a brood of nine strayed away. 
They must have been very precocious, 
but there was no doubt they did stray 
away, because if they had been stolen it 
was probable the whole brood would 
have been taken. These were very pro- 
per cases for the police to inquire into; 
but he hoped their Lordships would not 
think that Blackheath was such an inse- 
cure place as the noble Lord would have 
their Lordships believe. 

Lorp TRURO said, the police had 
been extremely ingenious in supplying 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack with an account of these trifling rob- 
beries. It was, however, very annoying to 
lose these things; but they had omitted to 
furnish any information of the number 
of houses broken into during the period 
referred to and the jewel robbery that 
had been committed there. The neigh- 
bourhood was without police for hours, 
and he himself had driven, between two 
and three o’clock in the morning, with- 
out meeting one policeman in a distance 
of over two miles. He had no desire to 
make any charge against Colonel Hen- 
derson, but to point out, without mak- 
ing any attack on him, that he appeared 
to be wanting in those special charac- 
teristics that were required for the head 
of a Department which should have 
under its control activity and intelli- 
gence in the shape of good detective 
officers. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Bills which are entered for 
consideration on the Minutes of the day shall 
have the same precedence which Bills have on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays.—(T7he Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION ) 
BILL. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committees 
negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with : Bills read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 14th August, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bruis—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 61]; Legal Practitioners [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 62]; Building Societies Act 
(1874) Amendment [40 & 41 Viet. c. 63]; 
East’ India Loan [40 & 41 Viet. c. 51]; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 52]; Public Libraries Act 
Amendment (No. 2) [40 & 41 Vict.c. 654]; 
Public Record Office [40 & 41 Vict. c. 55]; 
Fisheries (Dynamite) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 65]; 
County Officers and Courts (Ireland) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 56]; Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 57]; Police (Ex- 
penses) Act Continuance [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 58]; Colonial Stock [40 & 41 Viet. 
c. 59]; Prisons (Scotland) [40 & 41 Vict. 

53]; Sheriff Courts (Scotland) [40 & 

Vict. c. 50]; Canal Boats [40 & 41 Vict. 

c. 60]; Turnpike Acts Continuance [40 & 

41 Vict. c. 64]; Expiring Laws Continuance 

[40 & 41 Vict. c. 67]; Destructive Insects 

{40 & 41 Vict. c. 68]; Municipal Corpora- 

tions (New Charters) [40 & 41 Viet. c. 69]; 

Local Taxation Returns [40 & 41 Viet. 

c. 66]; Solway Salmon Fisheries [40 & 

41 Vict. c. ccxl.]; Local Government Board’s 

Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artisans 

and Labourers Dwellings) [40 & 41 Viet. 

ce. cexli.]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 

sional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.) 

[40 & 41 Viet. c. cexlii.] 


c. 
41 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS.—RESOLUTION. 

Ordered, That this House do meet on Tuesday 
the 6th day of November next for the purpose of 
hearing and determining Appeals and matters 
connected therewith, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of “The Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876;”’ and that during such meeting of the 
House leave be given to the Appeal Committee 
to meet and appoint their own Chairman. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
The PARLIAMENT was this day 


prorogued by Commission. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions. one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps CommissionERs 
—namely, The Lorp CuancEttor; The 
Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Covuncit (The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon); The 
Secretary of State for India (The Mar- 
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auEss oF Sauispury); The Eart or 
Harrowsy; and the Lorp SKELMERs- 
DALE—being in their Robes, and seated 
on a Form between the Throne and 
the Woolsack ; and the Commons being 
come, with their Speaker, and the Com- 
mission to that purpose being read, the 
Roya Assent was given to several 
Bills. 


Then Tote LORD CHANCELLOR, 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Command, 
delivered Her Maszsty’s SPEEcH, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T am happy to be able to release 
you from your attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 

“My relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly. 

“The exertions which, since the 
commencement of disturbances in 
Eastern Europe, I have not ceased to 
make for the maintenance of the 
general peace, have, unfortunately, 
not been successful. On the outbreak 
of war between the Russian and the 
Ottoman Empires, I declared my in- 
tention of preserving an attitude of 
neutrality so long as the interests of 
this country remained unaffected. The 
extent and nature of those interests 
were further defined in a communica- 
tion which I caused to be addressed 
to the Government of Russia, and 
which elicited a reply indicating 
friendly dispositions on the part of 
that State. 

“T shall not fail to use my best 
efforts, when a suitable opportunity 
occurs, for the restoration of peace, on 
terms compatible with the honour of 
the belligerents, and with the general 
safety and welfare of other nations. 

“Tf, in the course of the contest, 
the rights of my Empire should be 
assailed or endangered, I should con- 
fidently rely on your help to vindicate 
and maintain them. 
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“The apprehensions of a serious 
famine in Southern India, which I 
communicated to you at the opening 
of the Session, have, I grieve to say, 
been fully verified. The visitation 
which has fallen upon my subjects in 
Madras and Bombay, and upon the 
people of Mysore, has been of extreme 
severity, and its duration is likely to 
be prolonged. No exertion will be 
wanting on the part of my Indian 
Government to mitigate this terrible 
calamity. 

“The Proclamation of my Sove- 
reignty in the Transvaal has been 
received throughout the Province with 
enthusiasm. It has also been accepted 
with marked satisfaction by the Native 
Chiefs and tribes ; and the war, which 


threatened in its progress to compro- 
mise the safety of my subjects in 


South Africa, is happily brought to a 
close. 

“T trust that the measure which 
has been passed, to enable the Euro- 
pean communities of South Africa to 
unite upon such terms as may be 
agreed on, will be the means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar 
dangers, and will increase and consoli- 
date the prosperity of this important 
part of my Dominions. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T thank you for the liberal sup- 
plies which you have voted for the 
public service. 

“T have issued a Royal Warrant 
to give effect to the provision which 
you have made for ensuring adequate 
promotion to the officers of my Army. 


Prorogation of 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“The measures which have been 
passed relating to the prisons of the 
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United Kingdom will secure economy 
and efficiency in their management, 
and, at the same time, effect a con- 


siderable reduction in local burthens. 


“The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, under the Act to which I 
have gladly given my assent, will 
obtain power to extend more gene- 
rally the benefit. of the higher educa- 
tion. 

“The Acts for reorganising the 
Superior Courts of Justice in Ireland, 
and for reforming and conferring an 
extensive equitable jurisdiction on the 
County Courts, will largely improve 
the administration of the law in that 
part of the United Kingdom. 


“T anticipate the best results from 
the Act which extends to the Sheriff 
Courts of Scotland jurisdiction in re- 
gard to heritable rights. 

“In bidding you farewell, I pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God 
may rest on your recent labours and 
accompany you in the discharge of all 
your duties.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the thirtieth 
day of October next, to be then here 
holden; and this Parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
thirtieth day of October next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th August, 1877. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
ALLEGED ATROCITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Colonel Wel- 
lesley has temporarily returned to Eng- 
land for the special purpose of report- 
ing upon the atrocities alleged to have 
been committed by the Russian Army; 
whether his reports express disbelief in 
such allegations; and, whether they will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: With regard to the 
Question of my right hon. Friend, I 
have to state that one of the purposes 
for which Colonel Wellesley has returned 
to England for a few days is to report 
on the subject mentioned in the Ques- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. That 
Report has already been laid on the 
Table of the House, and will be pub- 
lished in a few days. The Report will 
speak for itself, and therefore I think it 
will be more satisfactory to wait for it. 


ARBITRATION ON INDIAN AND WAR 
OFFICE CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Government to make a state- 
ment and to lay a Memorandum upon 
the Table of the House as to the forma- 
tion of the Committee of Arbitration on 
Indian and War Office Claims, and to 
explain whether the views of individual 
Members of Parliament will be received 
and considered by the Committee of 
Arbitration ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not know that we can lay 
any Memorandum on the Table at the 
present moment. There are communi- 
cations going on with regard to the for- 
mation of this Committee, and I think 
it will be composed of one member 
nominated by the India Office, one by 
the Treasury, and three by the Lord 
Chancellor, so as to obtain an arbitration 
which will be considered fair by all 
parties. We shall be able before long 
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to settle the details of the reforms; but 
we could not lay any statement of them 
before Parliament at the present time. 


ARMY—COMMISSARIAT AND TRANS- 
PORT DEPARTMENT.—QUESTION. 


Stir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, with re- 
ference to his reply of 26th March last, 
‘‘that the responsibility of inquiry into 
the grievances of Officers of the Com- 
missariat and Transport Department 
rested with himself,” What steps he has 
taken, or proposes to take, to deal with 
those grievances; and, if he can hold 
out any prospect of a speedy settle- 
ment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, at 
the time I gave the Answer to which 
the hon. and gallant Members refers, 
the Committee on the question of Pro- 
motion and Retirement was sitting. 
That Committee has now reported. 
While it was pending the question of 
grievances was not taken into considera- 
tion; but it will be immediately taken 
into consideration during the Recess. 


IRISH ANTIQUITIES—THE ANNALS 
OF ULSTER.—QUESTION. 
Mr. SULLIVAN: In asking the 


Question of which I have given Notice, 
as to what progress has been made with 
the publication of the Annals of Ulster, 
I beg to say that I am sure the expla- 
nation which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) will give will 
be satisfactory. Ido not mean to im- 
pute that there has been any delay; but 
it is very desirable, as so many people 
take an interest in the subject, that the 
explanation should be made public. I 
therefore ask, What progress has been 
made with the publication of the Annals 
of Ulster? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
The hon. and learned Member is aware 
that this work was entrusted by the Go- 
vernment to the Royal Irish Academy, 
and I believe that leading parts in the 
work have been undertaken by those 
well-known Irish scholars, Dean Reeves 
and Mr. Hennessy. I understand that 
the transcription and translation of the 
Annals are in a forward state, and that 
a large mass of materials has been ac- 
cumulated by Dean Reeves, which will 
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before long be in a condition for the 
press. It was anticipated that four years 
would be occupied in the work, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it will not 
be completed within that time. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ALLEGED 
OUTRAGE IN DERRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, What special steps, 
if any, have been taken to discover the 
person or persons who placed a jar of 
powder, with fuse prepared, close by the 
line of march of a recent public proces- 
sion in Derry City; and, whether the 
Government intend to offer a reward for 
the apprehension of the authors of the 
intended outrage ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
presume the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth refers to an occurrence that 
occurred on the 17th of March last? I 
have inquired into the matter, but do not 
find any sufficient proof that an outrage, 
properly so called, was intended ; and, 
consequently, there are no authors to be 
apprehended. I believe the fact was, 
that on the occasion referred to some 
persons were anxious to fire off some 
powder, and that a jar containing some 
powder was left unexploded in conse- 
quence of the approach of the police. 
I do not think any harm was in- 
tended. 


PRISON LABOUR—BUTTON MAKING. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If it 
is true that prisoners in Manchester 
or Salford Gaols are employed in the 
manufacture of buttons, and if ma- 
chinery is used for the pnrpose, and how 
far it is proposed to extend the employ- 
ment of prisoners in this trade ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : The ma- 
nufacture in question was carried on not 
in Salford, but in Manchester Gaol, and 
it is not proposed by the visiting justices 
to extend it, although prisoners must be 
employed at some trade. No complaint 
was made to the Home Office on the 
subject, and the only complaint made 
to the visiting justices was not by poor 
working people, but by large and wealthy 
manufacturers. 
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ARMY—CASE OF CORPORAL CHAMBERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he is aware that Corporal Cham- 
bers, a military prisoner confined at 
Dartmoor, has complained to friends who 
visited him recently that several memo- 
rials or letters which he addressed to the 
Secretary of State were suppressed by 
the prison officials in a manner contrary 
to the privileges allowed by the rules to 
each prisoner ; if he will institute an in- 
quiry into the grounds of this complaint, 
and the conduct attributed to the prison 
officials ; and, if he will state the number 
of letters addressed to the Secretary of 
State by Chambers during the period of 
his confinement, and also the number of 
these that were suppressed, and the 
reasons in each case for such suppres- 
sion ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am not 
in the least aware how many complaints 
may have been made by the convict in 
question to his friends, but I am told 
that Petitions to the Secretary of State 
have been made in the years 1868, 1869, 
1870, 1871, 1873, and 1876; and so far 
as I can learn, and so far as the Director 
of Convict Prisons has been able to as- 
certain, no Petition to the Secretary of 
State by this prisoner has ever been 
suppressed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the latter part of my Question, in which 
I asked for information as to the num- 
ber of Petitions from Chambers which 
were suppressed, and the reasons in 
each case for such suppression. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I thought 
I had answered it. As far as the con- 
vict prisons are concerned, no Petition 
to the Secretary of State has been sup- 
pressed at all. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE NEU- 
TRALITY LAWS—CONTRABAND 
OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Attorney 
General to state, How far British ship- 
owners are amenable to British Law 
when carrying contraband of war for 
neutral peoples other than British for 
the use of Russian or Turkish Govern- 
ments; if trading in horses by sale or 
transport for either of the belligerents 
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by British subjects is a breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act; and, if he can 
define the meaning of ‘‘ contraband of 
war?” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the carrying of contraband of war ex- 
poses the owner of the ship to the risk 
of having his ship seized, and the con- 
fiscation of anything contraband found 
on board ; as a rule, there is no other 
consequence. With respect to the 
trading in horses, by sale or transport, 
for either of the belligerents, I cannot 
say whether such trading would be a 
breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
or not until I was made actjuainted with 
the precise circumstances in which it 
occurred. I should prefer not to attempt 
to define what would or what would not 
constitute an infringement of this Act, 
as any statement by me on the subject 
might be regarded by British subjects 
and Foreign Powers as a declaration 
proceeding from the Government, and 
not merely the expression of the opinion 
of a lawyer. As to the concluding 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ con- 
traband of war” may be defined 
roughly to consist in articles which it is 
probable will be used for the purposes 
of war, and which are being carried toa 
port of a belligerent. 


MALTA—COUNCIL OF MALTA—FREE- 
DOM OF SPEECH.—QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, What course the Government will 
take to secure freedom of speech and 
debate in the Council of Malta? 

Mr. BOURKE (for Mr. J. LowrHeEr) : 
In reply to the Question of my hon. and 
learned Friend, I have to state that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is of 
opinion that a local Ordinance should be 
passed securing freedom of speech within 
proper and clearly-defined limits in the 
Council of Malta; but the exact terms 
of the Ordinance have not yet been de- 
cided upon. 


PARLIAMENT—DISQUALIFICATION OF 
MEMBERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether the disqualifi- 
cation which arises upon a Member of 
Parliament being declared a bankrupt 


Mr. Gourley 
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applies to a Member of Parliament who 
was an unecertificated bankrupt at the 
time of his election ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL: With 
regard to English Members, the dis- 
qualification attaching to bankruptcy 
under the provisions of the English 
Bankruptcy Law is confined to Mem- 
bers who have become bankrupt after 
their election ; but with regard to Irish 
Members, seeing that by the combined 
action and effect of the Act 19 & 20 
Geo. III. c. 25, s. 9, and the Irish Act 
of 41 Geo. III. c. 52, s. 2, it is, at all 
events, arguable that a person who, in 
Ireland, has been declared bankrupt is 
not capable of being elected a Member 
of Parliament until his debts have been 
paid. I have considered the matter 
very carefully, but I have not been able 
to form any definite opinion on the sub- 
ject. The point is one full of difficulty, 
which perhaps my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
will be able to solve. 


CIVIL EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will, during the Recess, take steps in 
conjunction with the Horse Guards, and 
the heads of the various Civil Depart- 
ments, to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on the 
Civil Employ of Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines, so as to allow the Country, as 
early as possible, the advantage of the 
largely increased impetus to recruiting of 
superior men that may be anticipated 
from the operation of those recommen- 
dations ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
Report of the Committee has only been 
made public a short time, but I have 
taken steps to have it carefully considered 
immediately. I cannot say what view 
the other Departments may take of it ; 
but I am quite sure that every one of 
the recommendations contained in it will 
be very carefully considered. 


CRIMINAL LAW — THE DETECTIVE 
POLICE.—QUESTION. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 

the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department a 
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Question of which he had given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether any, 
and if any what, steps will be taken by 
the Government with a view to the re- 
organization of the Detective Police 
Force ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
express a hope that hon. Members will 
not give credit to everything that is said 
in the examination now going on in the 
police court. I thought it right that 
very careful inquiry should be made not 
only with regard to the accusations 
which have been made against the 
detectives, but also with regard to the 
Force generally, and a Committee has 
been appointed for the purpose, such 
Committee consisting of Colonel Field- 
ing, Mr. J. B. Maule, Mr. Overend, and 
my hon. Friend, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY— THE WAR— 
ALLEGED ATROCITIES AT ESKI 
SAGHRA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
accounts in Zhe Times and The Daily 
News of the alleged massacre of 
Christians by Turkish troops at Eski 
Saghra; and, if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received any 
information on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The only informa- 
tion the Government have received is in 
a telegraphic report received a day or 
two ago, and that will be found in the 
Papers I have laid on the Table of the 
House, and which will be published in 
a few days. The Paper is Turkey, 
No. 22. 


WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Norru, 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, that 
the inquiry as to the condition of the 
water supplied by the Vauxhall Water 
Company and of their reservoirs was 
being conducted by the Metropolitan 
Water Examiner, and he hoped to re- 
ceive his Report within a few weeks. 
When it came to his hands he would 
give it careful consideration, 
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FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT—RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY—THE WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls having jurisdiction over British 
subjects in the countries which are the 
scene of the present war have been or 
will be instructed to exercise their 
a to restrain British subjects from 

reaches of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and especially to bring to the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Government the case of 
any officers holding Her Majesty’s com- 
mission ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I conclude the hon. 
Member refers to the 4th section of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act on the subject 
of illegal enlistment. That section ap- 
plies to British subjects either within or 
without Her Majesty’s dominions. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no reason 
to believe that in Turkey, where Her 
Majesty’s Government exercises extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, the Consular 
authorities will neglect to enforce the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, where they can do so with pro- 
priety. In these circumstances no special 
instructions are necessary. 


COAL MINES—NEW HOMER HILL PIT 
ACCIDENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in the case of Thomas 
Shaw, a miner, whose body now lies in 
the New Homer Hill Pit, near Dudley, 
he will give directions for some further 
inquiry to be made as to the practica- 
bility of recovering the body, considering 
that it is stated by Mr. Levi Britain, the 
miners’ agent, in the local papers that 
the body can be readily recovered ; and, 
further, whether the pit should be 
allowed to continue working while the 
body of Shaw lies in one of its gate- 
roads without an effort to recover it? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had within the last few weeks 
directed an inquiry to be made into the 
subject alluded to by the hon. Member, 
but was informed that the recovery of 
the body was impossible without serious 
risk to life and property. He would, 
however, cause further inquiry to be 
made; but he would remind the hon. 
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Member that he had no power to order 
an investigation with a view to the re- 
moval of the body. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend The Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS :-— 


The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose having been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command), 
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Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the 30th 
day of October next, to be then here 
holden; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Tuesday the 30th 
day of October next. 
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CUSTOMS 


AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 





The following is a fuller Report of the Speech of the Right 
Honourable H. C. E. Cuitpers, on the Motion for the Second 


Reading of the Bill:— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd April, 1877. 


| asked how it happened that the Income 
| Tax in the five last days of 1876-7 pro- 
| duced £339,000, and in the five first 
| days of 1877-8 (which immediately fol- 
| lowed) only £76,000; and I said that it 
| looked as if instructions had been given 


Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Speaker, this | to crowd into the Exchequer as much as 


is the only opportunity which we have 
for discussing the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and our general 
financial position, and I shall therefore, 
in the few remarks I am about to make, 
address myself to some questions uncon- 
nected with the Bill before us. On the 
evening of the Financial Statement, and 
following my right hon. Friend, I ven- 
tured to put to him, off-hand, one or two 
questions as to the figure of his Budget ; 
and as, on the whole, his replies appear 
to me satisfactory, I will allude to them 
first. I asked him, for instance, how it 
happened that the receipts at the Ex- 
chequer during the last week of 1876-7 
amounted to £1,766,000, while those 
of the first week of 1877-8 were only 


£1,068,000—or nearly £700,000 less— | 


| possible at the end of the financial year, 
| so as to make good the Budget calcula- 
| tions of last Session. I accept, however, 
|as conclusive, my right hon. Friend’s 
| assurances that this is not so, and that 
| nothing has been got into the receipt of 
| the year except what really belonged to 
| it. But of this we shall have collateral 
| evidence before long. In the annual 
| ‘Finance Accounts” are given, not only 
the payments into the Exchequer, but 
the balances in the hands of the Col- 
lectors of Revenue at the beginning and 
| at the end of the year. Now, I have 
| observed that in the Inland Revenue 
these balances have, of late years, 
steadily diminished; so that the payments 
into the Exchequer have represented more 
than the real Revenue of the year. For 








although each week consisted of five | instance, in 1874-5 the balances were de- 
days; and I compared the year 1877 | creased by £105,000, and in 1875-6 by 
with 1872, when, as now, Easter fell | £90,000—the Revenue of the two years 
on the Ist of April and the last week of | being thus represented as_ nearly 
the financial year 1871-2 and the first of | £200,000 more than the actual collec- 
1872-3 contained each five days; but/| tions. It will be interesting to observe, 
the receipts were £1,452,000 and|when the “Finance Accounts” for 
£1,831,000 respectively. I especially | 1876-7 are published, whether this pro- 
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cess of swelling the Exchequer receipts 
has been continued ; for if it has, the 
assurance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have to be accepted with 
considerable reservation. Again, as to 
the. Miscellaneous Revenue, I called at- 
tention to the great increase in the Esti- 
mate — namely, from £4,100,000 last 
year to £4,840,000 this year. My right 
hon. Friend gave some figures in reply, 
which, I think, fairly accounted for an 
increase of betweex £300,000 and 
£400,000; but he left a further sum of 
about £400,000 unexplained ; and con- 
sidering that he will not this year receive 
County Court Fees for five quarters, 
which so much helped him last year—I 
think by £150,000 — so sanguine an 
Estimate especially requires detailed 
explanation. 

But I must confess that I am not yet 
satisfied by the replies given to criticisms 
offered, by others as well as by myself, 
as to the probable receipts under the 
heads of Customs, Excise, and Stamps. 
I pointed out that whereas, during the 
first half of last year, these receipts were 
better than those of the corresponding 
six months in the previous year by 
£482,000, during the second half they 
were worse by £582,000. In the 
Budget an improvement of £226,000 for 
the whole year — that is to say, of 
£118,000 for each half year—had been 
estimated. These sources of Revenue 
gave therefore a result better than 
the Budget, in the first half year, of 
£369,000, or at the rate of £738,000 
a-year, and worse than the Budget in 
the second half, of £695,000, or at the 
rate of £1,390,000 a-year; and, if we 
separate the two last quarters, the de- 
ficiency in the quarter ending at Christ- 
mas was at the rate of £1,250,000 a- 
year, and on the quarter just ended at 
the rate of £1,530,000 a-year. Now, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer only 
estimates these three heads of Revenue 
at £604,000 less than his Budget Esti- 
mate last year. He therefore calculates 
on an improvement, on the present state 
of matters, of nearly £1,000,000 a-year. 
But is this probable? The evidence 
adduced by my right hon. Friends the 
Members for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) and Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
surely points to a very different result. 
The depression of trade, which has been 
almost universal during the last year or 
two, not only continues but increases. 


a) 


Whole branches of our foreign trade are 
dwindling away, or are carried on at a 
loss. The consuming power of the 
people, as measured by the rates of 
wages, is diminishing ; and in no direc- 
tion is there any indication of improve- 
ment. ‘To all this, however, there will 
be one, and only one, reply—that I am 
one of the class described a few nights 
ago as ‘‘good-natured croakers.” Well, 
I confess I do not much object to the 
term, considering the good company in 
which I shall find myself. I need not 
go so very far back. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe), between 1869 
and 1873, presented to the House five 
Budgets. I find in the pages of Hansard 
that, as to four out of the five, he was 
charged, and that pretty freely, with 
over-estimating his Revenue. Gentle- 
men now in power, but then in Opposi- 
tion, thought this a fair and reasonable 
ground of objection, and I have no re- 
collection that either my right hon. 
Friend, or that any of us who sat by him, 
applied the appellation of “‘croaker”’ 
‘‘ good-natured” or not, to his critics. 
But there was this difference between tlie 
two cases. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowe) was in every instance within the 
mark. The then ‘‘croakers” were al- 
ways wrong. But we have had, and 
that very recently, cases in which the 
estimated Revenue has not been realized, 
greatly to the public inconvenience and 
to the disturbance of our finances. Take 
the Budget of 1867, for which the pre- 
sent First Minister was responsible, or 
that of 1868, brought forward by the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Ward Hunt). Has my right hon. Friend 
forgotten the warnings which came from 
us, and the serious deficiencies of Revenue 
justifying those warnings? But it is 
not necessary to go so far back as even 
1868. Before the present year, we have 
had three Budgets from my right hon. 
Friend ; and in two out of the three the 
Revenue from the three great sources of 
permanent taxation—Customs, Excise, 
and Stamps—fell short of his Estimate. 
In 1874-5 his Budget was saved by 
the Post Office, and by a transfer of 
£300,000 which he made to Revenue 
from the capital of the Treasury chest. 
In 1876-7 the Post Office and the Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue again saved him, 
his other items of receipt falling short 
by £300,000. In everyone of the three 
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years, also, his Expenditure has ex- 
ceeded the Budget Estimate. I must, 
therefore, say that it is not for Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers—for those who 
managed the public finances in 1867, 
1868, and the last three years—to object 
to such eriticisms as we have offered, 
justified as they are by the results of 
four out of those five years. At the 
same time, there are limits to our duties 
in this respect. We may criticize Re- 
venue Estimates; we may demand, even 
insist on, explanations in detail. More 
than this I do not think is required of 
an Opposition. After all, these Hsti- 
mates must be accepted on the responsi- 
bility of the Government, and that re- 
sponsibility I am not disposed to qualify. 

I propose, Sir, now to institute a 
comparison between our financial po- 
sition as illustrated by the present 
Budget, and what it was when the 
change of Government took place three 
years ago, and during the first year 
of the present Administration. In other 
words, I will endeavour to show to 
the House what Revenue the late 
Government left to their Successors, 
what were the original plans of the pre- 
sent Government as to Expenditure, and 
to what we have been brought by their 
three years’ Administration. I shallquote 
exclusively from Official Returns the 
figures of former years; and if I make 
any error as to the expenditure of 1876-7 
or the estimated Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the current year, my right hon. 
Friend, whose speech has not yet been 
published in an authentic form—and it 
is only frem it that the figures can be 
taken—will doubtless correct me. 

I take first the five heads of taxation 
—Customs, Excise, Stamps, Land and 
House Tax, and Income Tax. The actual 
receipt of 1873-4—the last year of the 
late Government—was £66,112,000. 
From this must be deducted the amount 
which the large surplus of nearly 
£6,000,000, left in 1874 by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), enabled the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to remit—namely, 
£4,020,000—leaving £62,092,000. The 
estimate of Revenue for 1877-8, under 
the five heads of taxation which I have 
named is £65,370,000. The additional 
revenue from taxes is, therefore, 
£3,278,000. But to this must be added 
the increased receipts from other sources, 


such as the Post Office, the Telegraph, 
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and the various branches of Miscella- 
neous Revenue, amounting altogether to 
£2,047,000. In round numbers, the re- 
venue has been augmented since the 
change of Government by about 
£5,300,000 a-year ? 

What has been the increase of expen- 
diture? The true method of comparison 
is now accepted on both sides of the 
House; and it is only necessary to state 
again the formula. From the gross ex- 
penditure of the several periods to be 
compared deduct the revenue not of the 
nature of taxation, and the difference 
will give the actual burden on the tax- 
payer. In 1873-4 this burden was 
£59,773,000. According to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget, it will 
be for the current year £65,044,000. 
The increase in the expenditure falling 
on the taxpayer is therefore close upon 
the £5,300,000, which I have already 
given as the true revenue increase. 

But I do not wish so much to compare 
the expenditure of the two Governments, 
as the present charge with that esti- 
mated, in their first year, by the present 
Administration. The House will re- 
member the shock given to the country 
by the speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1874 about phantom ships 
and paper fleets ; and the Supplementary 
Estimates which were to put the Navy 
right. Now, what I should like the 
House and the country to observe is, 
that even with those additional Esti- 
mates, the Army and Navy Votes of 
1874 fell short of those now proposed by 
above £1,700,000. If, therefore, the 
Admiralty and War Office will now re- 
vert to the expenditure which they 
thought necessary then, the additional 
penny in the Income Tax, imposed for 
special purposes last year, might be 
taken off. 

The increase of £1,700,000 in the 
Army and Navy expenditure only ac- 
counts, of course, for a small part of the 
entire growth of charge; and we have 
heard, and shall, I dare say, hear again, 
that the Education Votes and the grants 
in aid of Local Taxation represent the 
remainder. Toa great extent, no doubt, 
this is true; and no one in this House 
recognizes more fully than I do the ex- 
ertions of the Secretary to the Treasury 
to keep down the Civil Service Estimates. 
I said, however, last year, that I feared 
he did so by postponing permanent 
works to the claims for increased estab- 
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lishments, and I have had time since to 
examine this more narrowly. I submit 
the following figures to his crtiticism. 
Not including the establishments of the 
Post Office, the Telegraph Department, 
the Education Office, and the Board of 
Trade, in which the increase has been 
very great, the ordinary Civil Estab- 
lishments, in salaries alone, cost £305,000 
a-year more than they did four years 
ago; while the charge for Works and 
Buildings, omitting again the Post Office 
and the Telegraph, is less by £145,000. 
If this be so, the increase in the Civil 
Service Estimates is but artificially and 
temporarily checked; and although it 
may now be measured by £200,000 or 
£300,000, another year or two will pro- 
bably bring it up to at least £1,000,000. 

I do not, however, care to pursue this 
comparison further now. I did so in 
great detail last Session, and no state- 
ment which I then made has been re- 
futed, even in appearance, either here or 
elsewhere. I will pass to one or two 
propositions relative to the finance of 
the last few years, which my right hon. 
Friend placed before us, and which, I 
think, demand analysis, and, I venture 
to say, refutation. 

Comparing the finance of the late and 
the present Governments, my right hon. 
Friend said to us—‘‘ You took out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer, on the average, 
£65,102,000 a-year, while we are taking 
£65,205,000 ; so that all you have 
to boast of is a saving of £103,000 
a-year.” Now, I will assume that the 
figures are correct as far as they go, but 
I shall show that they give an altogether 
unfair view of the real facts. What did 
the late Government take over, as to 
finance, when they entered office? A 
very serious deficit, in spite of recent 
augmentation of taxation by their Pre- 
decessors. They at once undertook a 
systematic reduction of expenditure, 
with a corresponding reduction of taxa- 
tion. The latter, it is true, never en- 
tirely overtook the economies effected ; 
but what was its extent? In the five 
years, from 1869 to 1873, we took off 
£12,500,000 a-year of taxes, and left 
you a surplus, available for further re- 
missions, to the tune of above £5,000,000. 
And what have you done since? True, 
you have remitted £60,000 a-year for 
the benefit of the brewers; but you 
have added £1,500,000 to the Income 
Tax. Are not these real differences ? 





But let me look at it from, another 
point of yiew. Our ordinary, expendi- 
ture was, on the average, at the rate of 
at least £4,250,000 a-year less than 
yours. But what extraordinary charges 
under Votes. of Credit had we to meet? 
I will enumerate some of, them — 
£4,600,000 for the Abyssinian War, 
£3,200,000 Alabama Claims, £800,000 
for the Ashantee War, and £2,000,000 
on account of the war in Europe. What 
Votes of Credit have you had to ask for ? 
Not one farthing. Is not this a real 
difference ? 

But there is another difference which I 
will touch upon lightly, as I must refer 
to it again in another context. How 
much has been applied directly out of the 
balances to the reduction of Debt? We 
applied in hard cash £15,250,000—I say 
nothing of Terminable Annuities—and 
increased the balances by £2,700,000. 
You have applied £3,000,000—including 
your new Sinking Fund—and reduced 
the balances by £1,500,000. Is this 
nothing ? 

But there is another charge against 
us—or rather apology for our Successors 
—on which my right hon. Friend laid 
great stress. ‘‘ You,” he said, ‘‘haye 
left large legacies of expenditure, which 
we have had to pay,’”’ I will show that 
for this there is no foundation whatever, 
but that the very reverse is the case. I 
have carefully looked through all the 
financial operations of the late Govern- 
ment involving increased expenditure, 
and I find that they are seven in number 
—the Education Act, the Abolition of 
Army Purchase, the Commutation of 
Pensions, the scheme of Naval Retire- 
ment, the Army Localization Scheme, 
the Extension of Docks, and the cash 
advances for Irish Church commuta- 
tions. 

As to the first, I admit that the Edu- 
cation Act has led to a steady increase 
of charge from year to year, which be- 
tween 1872-3 and 1876-7 amounts to a 
little over £1,060,000 a-year. But I hope 
I shall not be accused of a fanciful 
argument, if I set against the increased 
cost of our educational agency, the in- 
creased profit from another. The Post 
Office is not the least valuable of the 
several methods by which instruction is 
disseminated among the people; and 
between 1872 and this year, the profit to 
the State from this great Department 
has increased by £987,000. The truest 
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answer, however, to any taunt about the 
cost of Education is that, if a legacy 
at all, it is one from both political Parties, 
not from ours only. 

As to Army Purchase, the answer is 
simple. We spent in 1872-3 on this 
account £946,000. The Vote in the 
resent Estimates is £500,000. The 

ighest Estimate of the charge for Re- 
tirements under the Commissioners’ 
scheme is two-thirds of £500,000 or 
£330,000. The heaviest “legacy” is 
therefore £830,000 a-year, or £116,000 
less than we paid. 

So, again, as to Pensions Commuta- 
tion, Under our Act the whole principal 
is to be repaid in 10 years. A pen- 
sioner’s life averaging 18 years, the im- 
mediate charge was thus nearly doubled. 
But the relief commences in 1879, and 
you will steadily reap its advantages. 

The scheme of Naval Retirement en- 
tailed an immediate increase in charge 
to the extent of £54,000 a-year. But of 
this, £30,000 has already come off; and 
the reduction would have been much 
more but for increases of pay. There 
was, therefore, no “legacy” here. Nor 
is the result different in reference to 
Army Localization. The cost of this 
was in 1873-4 £250,000. It has never 
exceeded that amount since. So, again, 
as to the great Dockyard extensions. 
Like the Civil Works and Buildings, to 
which I have already referred, far less 
is paid now than under the late Govern- 
ment. Vote No. 11 of the Navy Esti- 
mates in 1868-9 was £749,000. It has 
steadily declined since, and is now 
£545,000. 

The advances to the Irish Church 
Commissioners afford another striking 
instance of the late Government bear- 
ing to the utmost the cost of their 
measures. These advances do not, it is 
true, directly affect Consolidated Fund 
operations, but they had to be provided 
out of the resources of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I find that the maxi- 
mum amount — £8,200,000—was pro- 
vided before the end of 1878, and that 
the process of repayment to the Govern- 
ment is the only one since in operation. 
There was, therefore, no legacy of ex- 
penditure here. 

But are these the only “ legacies’ re- 
cently left by one Government to ano- 
ther? What will my right hon. Friend 
say about the Abyssinian Expedition ? 
We were promised by Lord Beaconsfield 





in 1867 that it would cost £3,500,000. 
His Colleague, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in 1868 assured us that 
£5,000,000 would be the outside charge. 
It actually cost £8,300,000, of which 
they paid £4,000,000, leaving us to find 
£4,300,000. "Whose was the “legacy” 
here? Take, again, the purchase of the 
Telegraphs. This was vaunted as the 
great exploit of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. On the second reading of the 
Bill, the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty undertook that it should cost 
between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. It 
actually cost £8,980,000; so that we 
had to find £5,500,000 more than the 
estimate of our Predecessors. Was not 
this a ‘‘legacy of expenditure?” But 
the process is still going on. It seems 
to be the settled policy of the present 
Government to get credit for popular 
financial schemes, but to postpone the 
charges for them to as late a date as 
Rew Take the plan for relieving 
ocal burdens brought forward in 1874. 
It was proposed with a great flourish of 
trumpets as coming into operation at 
once; but during the Session it was 
found that the Estimates under other 
items were going to be exceeded ; so a 
large amount of the original Vote was 
withdrawn, and fell on the following 
year. So as tothe Prison Bills. They 
were brought forward early in 1876; 
but the first charge under them will not 
arise before the year 1878-9. The 
soldier, again, was to be paid much 
better; and great were the praises of 
the Secretary of State for War. Two- 
pence a-day, it is true, is added to his 
pay, but it is ‘‘deferred ’’—that is to say, 
will be paid by future Governments; a 
real ‘legacy of expenditure,” if there 
ever was one. But there is one scheme 
of this character, which far exceeds in 
magnitude all the others put together— 
I mean what is called the New Sinking 
Fund. I must confess that it is popular 
in the country and in this House, in 
spite of all our arguments on this Bench, 
and I am not going to re-open the con- 
troversy; but what does it propose to 
do? Assuming that we are now paying 
an insufficient sum towards the reduction 
of the National Debt, it makes a perma- 
nent appropriation for this purpose. 
During the first 10 years the sum to be 
paid over to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners was to commence at £275,000 
and rise to £960,000, the average being 
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£680,000. But during the following 20 
years—if the Act stands unrepealed— 
these payments will commence at 
£4,090,000, and rise to £12,995,000, 
the average being £6,200,000. Was 
there ever a greater ‘‘ legacy of expen- 
diture ”’ than the appropriation to a par- 
ticular purpose of these large sums in 
the distant future; putting it out of the 
power of the Finance Minister of the 
day to apply them to the reduction of 
taxation ? 

I have dealt, I hope conclusively, with 
my right hon. Friend’s two charges 
against us—that we burdened the tax- 
payer as much as he had, and that we left 
him heavy legacies of expenditure. I 
will now offer to the House a few re- 
marks on the great claim which, in his 
speech, he set up for dealing successfully 
with the National Debt. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says—‘‘ We 
have kept up the public credit by a 
systematic reduction of Debt;” and 
this boast has been repeated and en- 
forced, with considerable effect, by his 
supporters in the country. I under- 
take to prove that for this there is 
not a shadow of foundation; that, in 
spite of the parade of a second Sinking 
Fund, little, or no, impression has been 
made on the Debt by the present Go- 
vernment; but that, on the contrary, 
they have made things pleasant by 
stopping its reduction, and increasing 
loans from the Exchequer to loca! autho- 
tities, and other borrowing institutions. 
I am sorry to have to dispel a popular 
delusion shared by some Gentlemen who 
sit on this side of the House, but I will 
do so conclusively. What was the amount 
of the Debt, Funded and Unfunded, in- 
cluding the capital value of the Termi- 
nable Annuities on the Ist April, 1874 ? 
I take the figures from my right hon. 
Friend’s speech. The Funded and Un- 
funded Debt amounted together to 
£727,993,000; they stand now at 
£726,293,000. The capital of the Ter- 
minable Annuities stood, when the Go- 
vernment took office at £51,290,000 ; it 
stands now at £49,297,000. The whole 
Debt was £779,283,000 then, and is 
£775,590,000 now—giving a reduction 
of under £3,700,000. But the Exche- 
quer balances have, to effect even this 
small reduction, been diminished by 
£1,454,000; so that the net reduction 
of Debt in three years has been only 
£2,240,000, or at the rate of £747,000 





per annum. What was the case with 
the late Government? In five years 
they reduced the Debt—Funded, Un- 
funded, and Terminable Annuities— 
from £805,500,000 on the ist April, 
1869, to £779,300,000, on the 1st April, 
1874, increasing, nevertheless, the Ex- 
chequer balances by £2,700,000. The 
net reduction in their five years was 
therefore £28,900,000, or at the rate of 
£5,780,000 a-year; nearly eight times 
the annual reduction of £747,000, 
vaunted by my right hon. Friend. But, 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
you must take into account the payments 
for Barracks and Fortifications, for the 
Abolition of Purchase, for the Suez 
Canal, for the Telegraphs, for the excess 
of Loans over re-payments; and these 
amount, he tells us, to £15,200,000. 
But the late Government had similar 
charges to meet. The Abyssinian War 
legacy which you left us, the purchase 
of the Telegraphs, the Barracks, Forti- 
fications, and Abolition of Purchase, 
Charges, and the excess of Loans over 
re-payments came in our five years to 
£20,800,000, or more. If, then, you, 
by taking credit for all these payments 
—a method which I am not prepared to 
accept as sound—can claim to have ap- 
plied about £5,800,000 a-year to the 
reduction of Debt, we, according to the 
same method of calculation, have applied 
£9,900,000 a-year, or excluding the can- 
cellation of the Chancery and Bankruptcy 
Funds, about £8,500,000. All this grand 
edifice of a systematic and increased 
Reduction-of-Debt policy crumbles thus 
away at the touch of criticism. £747,000 
a-year is the real measure of your per- 
formance against £5,780,000 a-year 
effected by us. And I see but few signs 
of improvement. Instead of diminishing, 
you are increasing your loans of what 
might otherwise go to the reduction of 
Debt. Last year you lent £3,432,000. 
This year you propose to lend £4,000,000, 
besides loans in Ireland. But what will 
happen if the country should suddenly 
find itself in need of greatly increased 
expenditure—say, in the event of war? 
The reduction of Debt can be, of course, 
stopped in a moment, and £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 a-year might have been thus 
at once at our disposal, in aid of what- 
ever taxation may be imposed. But you 
cannot at once stop an extensive system 
of loans. They are, of course, made in 
instalments, which must be paid punc- 
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tually, whatever may be the needs of 
the Exchequer. I hesitate, therefore, 
to accept this popular plan of lending 
money which ought to go to pay our 
debts, as a satisfactory substitute for the 
former policy. I supported the Govern- 
ment in reforming the antiquated sys- 
tems under which local authorities exer- 
cised their borrowing powers, and in the 
policy which brings these loans annually 
under the view of Parliament. But it 
does not follow that we are to be the sole 
or the chief lenders; and I hope that 
my right hon. Friend will pause, even 
at the expense of popularity, in this 
dangerous course. 

I have now, Sir, reviewed in, I hope, 
no captious spirit the Budget policy of 
the Government and our financial posi- 
tion. I have endeavoured to state the 
figures accurately ; and if I have made 
any error, I shall gladly accept correc- 
tion. Giving my right hon. Friend 
credit for many of his measures, and for 
his own and his Department’s exertions 
to keep down expenditure, I have shown 
that all is not as satisfactory, that our 
prospects are not as rose-coloured, as he 
has painted them to us. I have pointed 
out the dangers of a falling revenue, 
which at the present time would seri- 





ously shake the public confidence. I 
have again shown that while the present 
Government have increased expenditure 
and taxation, their Predecessors largely 
diminished both, and left to their Suc- 
cessors a full Exchequer; that the 
charge, on the other hand, of our having 
left large legacies of expenditure, was 
perfectly unfounded ; that in regard to 
nothing, except the Education Vote, had 
we not borne our full share; while we 
had to meet enormous legacies of charges 
due to the miscalculations and bad ma- 
nagement of those whom we succeeded 
in 1868; but above all, I have de- 
molished, I hope for ever, the myth 
about the reduction of the National 
Debt. I have demonstrated that, after 
the boast and parade of the New Sink- 
ing Fund, the Debt, during the adminis- 
tration of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has hardly been touched ; 
while there has been substituted, for 
the former systematic reduction of 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 a-year, a 
policy of making things pleasant for the 
moment with would-be-borrowers from 
the State, which may seriously imperil 
our finances when the first strain on 
them, the first serious emergency, has 
to be met. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


1. A N Act to apply the sum of Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds out of 
the Consolidated Fund to the service of the 
year ending the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

An Act to provide for the preparation, issue, 

and payment of Treasury Bills, and make 

further provision respecting Exchequer Bills. 

An Act to amend the Publicans’ Certificates 
(Scotland) Act, 1876. 

. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
granting of Licences for the sale of Beer, Ale, 
and Porter in Ireland. 

An Act to raise the sum of Seven hundred 

thousand pounds by Exchequer Bills or Ex- 
chequer Bonds for the service of the year 

ending on the 31st day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

. An Act to apply certain sums out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the service of the years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, 
and one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight. 

7. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 

and for the better payment of the Army and 

their Quarters. 

An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

. An Act for amending the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1876. 

10. An Act to authorise the continuance of the 
Charge heretofore payable on certain Offices, 
Annuities, Pensions, and Allowances. 

11. An Act to make provision with respect to 
Judicial proceedings in certain cases relating 
to Rating. 
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12. An Act to apply the sum of five million 
nine hundred thousand pounds out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the service of the year 
ending the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

13. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, and to amend the Laws 
relating to Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Savings Banks. 

14. An Act for the Amendment of the Law of 
Evidence in certain cases of Misdemeanor. 

15. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act 
(Ireland), 1856. 

16. An Act to facilitate the removal of Wrecks 
obstructing Navigation. 

17. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Division of Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
Boroughs. 

18. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates. 

19. An Act to grant Money for the purpose of 
Loans by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, and authorise those Commissioners to 
compound a loan and interest, and amend 
the Public Works Loans Act, 1875. 

20. An Act to fix the Salaries of the Members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and to 
amend the eleventh section of the Constabu- 
lary (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1870. 

21. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Prisons in England. 

22. An Act to amend the General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862. 

23. An Act to make better provision respecting 
fortifications, works, buildings, and land 
situate in a Colony, and held for the defence 
of the Colony. 

24. An Act to apply the sum of twenty million 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
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service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

25. An Act for regulating the Examination of 
persons applying to be admitted Solicitors of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, 
and for otherwise amending the Law relating 
to Solicitors. 

26. An Act to amend the Companies Acts of 
1862 and 1867. 

27. An Act to grant Money for the purposes of 
Loans by the Commissioners of Public Works 
in lreland, and to remit certain Loans, and 
to amend the Law relating to Loans for public 
purposes by the Commissioners of Public 
‘Works in Ireland. 

28. An Act to amend the Laws relating to Game 
in Scotland. 

29. An Act for the protection of the Property 
of Married Women in Scotland. 

30. An Act for enabling a further Sum to be 
raised for the purposes of the Telegraph Acts, 
1868 to 1870. 

31. An Act to give further facilities to Land- 
owners of limited interests in England and 
Wales and Ireland to charge their estates with 
the expenses of constructing Reservoirs for 
the storage of Water, and other similar pur- 
poses. 

32. An Act to remit certain Loans, formerly 
made out of the Consolidated Fund or other 
Public Revenue of the United Kingdom. 

33. An Act to amend the Law as to Contingent 
Remainders. 

34. An Act to amend the Acts seventeenth and 
eighteenth Victoria, chapter one hundred and 
thirteen, and thirtieth and thirty-first Victo- 
ria, chapter sixty-nine. 

35. An Act for affording Facilities for the enjoy- 
ment by the Public of Open Spaces in the 
Metropolis. 

36. An Act to amend “The Registration of 
Leases (Scotland) Act, 1857.” 

37. An Act for extending the Time for the Re- 
gistration of Trade Marks, in so far as relates 
to Trade Marks used in Textile Industries. 

38. An Act to continue for One Year the Board 
of Education in Scotland. 

39. An Act to amend the Factors’ Acts. 

40. An Act to amend the Form of Warrant of 
Execution on certain Extracts of Writs regis- 
tered in the Books of Council and Session and 
Sheriff Court Books in Scotland ; and to pro- 
vide for the Authentication of certain Extracts 
of Writs. 

41. An Act for making Provision with respect 
to the Preparation and Authentication of 
Commissions and other Documents issued 
from the Office of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery ; and for other purposes. 

42. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Fisheries of Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters, and 
other Sea Fisheries. 

43. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
the Appointment, Payment, and Fees of 
Clerks of Justices of the Peace and Clerks of 
Special and Petty Sessions. 

44, An Act to make provision respecting the 
Superannuation Allowance of Officers whose 
Salaries were formerly payable out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. 

45. An Act to limit and regulate the Treasury 
Chest Fund. 
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46. An Act to extend the provisions of the 
Winter Assizes Act, 1876. 

47. An Act for the Union under one Govern- 
ment of such of the South African Colonies 
and States as may agree thereto, and for the 
Government of such Union; and for purposes 
connected therewith. 

48. An Act to make further Provision respecting 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Colleges therein. 


49, An Act to amend the Law relating to Pri- 
sons in Ireland. 

50. An Act to amend the Law in regard to the 
appointment of Sheriffs Substitute and Pro- 
curators Fiscal in Scotland; to extend the 
jurisdiction of and amend the procedure in the 
Sheriff Courts of Scotland; and for certain 
other purposes connected therewith. 

51. An Act to enable the Secretary of State in 
Council of India to raise Money in the United 
Kingdom for the Service of the Government 
of India. 

52. An Act for further amending the Acts re- 
lating to the raising of Money by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

53. An Act toamend the Law relating to Prisons 
in Scotland. 

54. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Acts. 

55. An Act to amend the Public Record Office 
Act, 1838. 

56. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
County Officers and to Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions and Civil Bill Courts in Ireland. 

57. An Act for the constitution of a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and for other purposes 
relating to the better Administration of Jus- 
tice, in Ireland. 

58. An Act to continue for one year the Police 
(Expenses) Act, 1876. 

59. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
the Transfer of Stock forming part of the 
Public Debt of any Colony, and the Stamp 
Duty on such Transfer. 

60. An Act to provide for the Registration and 
Regulation of Canal Boats used as Dwellings. 

61. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-eight, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament. 

62. An Act to amend the Law relating to Legal 
Practitioners. 

63. An Act to amend the Building Societies 
Act, 1874. 

64. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
in Greal Britain, and to repeal certain other 
Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

65. An Act to prohibit the use of Dynamite or 
other Explosives for the purpose of catching 
or destroying Fish in Public Fisheries. 

66. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
the Annual Returns of Local Taxation in 
England, and for other purposes relating to 
such Taxation. 

67. An act to continue various expiring Laws, 

68. An Act for preventing the introduction and 
spreading of Insects destructive to Crops. 

69. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
the Grant of Municipal Charters. 








The Acts contained in the following List, being Pusiic Acts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the Locan anp PrrsonaL Acts. 


ix. An Act to confirm three Provisional Orders 
under ‘‘ The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

xxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Horbury, Hyde, Luton, and Skipton. 

lxxii. An Act to render valid Marriages here- 
tofore solemnized in the Chapel of Ease called 
Saint Peter’s Church, in the Parish of 
Almondsbury, in the County of Gloucester. 

Ixxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the Provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the Local Government 
Districts of Penrith, Silsden, and Ynyscyn- 


aiarn. 

Ixxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to 
Carnarvon. 

Ixxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,”’ to enable the School Boards for Cardiff, 
the United District of East and West Teign- 
mouth, Holywell (Extra-Municipal), Hornsey, 
Merthyr Tydfil, and Ystradgunlais Lower, to 
put in force ‘‘The Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845,” and the acts amending the 
same. 

lxxvi. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Brotton Gas, Guisbrough Gas, 
Bridport Water, Burgess Hill Water, Ruthin 
Water, and Pickering Gas and Water. 


Ixxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Altrincham Union, the Local Government 
Districts of Blaydon and Brandon and By- 
shottles, the Boroughs of Nottingham and 
Stoke-upon-Trent, the Local Government 
Districts of Tong Street and Torquay, and 
the City of Winchester. 


xevil. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Barremman (Gareloch), Brixham, Hornsea 
(North), Hornsea (South), Lynmouth, Ross- 
lare, Ryde, and Towyn. 

xcviii. An Act to preserve the Fisheries in the 
Navigable Rivers and Broads of the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and the county of the 
city of Norwich. 

xcix. An Act to provide for throwing open for 
the free use of the Public certain Toll 
Bridges within the Metropolis. 





c. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the Improvement of certain Un- 
healthy Areas in the City of London. 

ci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order under 
“The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Dumbarton. 

cii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for the Improvement of Unhealthy 
Areas in the Parliamentary Burgh of Green- 
ock. 

citi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for the Improvement of 
certain Areas within the Metropolis. 

civ. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
**The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 


exxi. An Act to amend the Administration of 
the Law relating to the New Forest in the 
County of Southampton; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exxii, An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Borough of Belfast 
and the City of Dublin. 

exxiii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to Waterworks in the 
Towns of Ennis, Limavady, and Strabane. 

exxiv. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Barton, Eccles, Winton, and Monton Local 
Board Tramways, Bristol Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Hull Street Tramways (Extension), 
Manchester Suburban Tramways, Notting- 
ham and District Tramways, Portsea Street 
Tramways, Rusholme Local Board of Health 
Tramways, and Wolverhampton Tramways. 


exxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Local Government Districts of 
Bridlington, Dinas, and Grange, the Borough 
of Hastings, and the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Pudsey, Tunbridge Wells, and 
Whittington. 

exxvi, An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Falmouth. 

exxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under The Local Government Act, 1858, and 
The Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, relating to 
Dun on. 

oxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘‘ The General Police and Improvement 
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seers © Act, 1862,” relating to the Royal 

urgh of Ow. 

exxix. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local lier Board 
for Ireland relating to Waterworks in the 
Towns of Holywood and Greystones. 

exxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Boards for the 
United District of Felmingham and Kelvedon 
Hatch to put in force “The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

exxxi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Abingdon Gas, Cran- 
leigh Gas, Horsham Gas, Mansfield Gas, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Gas, North Camp and 
Farnborough District Gas, and Southbank 
and Normanby Gas. 

exxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Belper Union, the Borough of Chipping Nor- 
ton, the Local Government District of Clay 
Lane, the City of Exeter, the Borough of 
Droitwich, the Improvement Act District of 
Haverfordwest, the Rural Sanitary District 
of the Hendon Union, the Local Government 
District of Hexham, the Boroughs of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, Portsmouth, and Saint 
Helens, the Local Government District of 
Southend, the Borough of Sunderland, the 
Local Government District of Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, and the City of York. 

exxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for the Improvement of 
certain Unhealthy Areas within the Metro- 
polis. 

exxxiv. An Act to vest Saint Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, in the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland; for maintaining and re- 
gulating the same asa Public Park; and for 
other purposes. 

cc. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘‘ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Leith. 

cci. An Act to confirm Schemes under the Me- 
tropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the Me- 
tropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 1869, 
relating respectively to Ealing Commons, 
Clapham Common, and Bostall Heath Com- 
mon, 





ecii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Aberbrothwick and Skerries. 


cexxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Caistor Union, the Borough of Chesterfield, 
the Local Government Districts of Cleck- 
heaton and Ebbw Vale, the Boroughs of 
Honiton and King’s Lynn (two), the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Maldon Union, the 
Local Government Districts of New Sleaford, 
Redcar, and Sandown, the Town of South- 
ampton (Poor Law), the Local Government 
Districts of Wallasey (two), Wallingfen, Wel- 
lingborough, and Ystradyfodwg. 


cexxviii. An Act to provide for transferring to 


the States of the Island of Jersey St. Cathe- 
rine’s Harbour Jersey, and certain land 
near it. 


cecxxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board form- 
ing the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea Main 
Sewerage District, and the Lower Thames 
Valley Main Sewerage District, and consti- 
tuting the Weymouth Port Sanitary Autho- 


rity. 


coxxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Hyde and the Boroughs of Plymouth and 
Ryde. 


cexl. An Act to make certain provisions in re- 


gard to the Salmon Fisheries in the Solway 
Firth and its affluents. 


eexli. An Act to confirm cr tain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Gove: iment Board re- 
lating to the City of Norwich and the Bo- 
roughs of Walsall and Wolverhampton. 


cexlii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Atherton, Barnard Castle, Belgrave, Brigg, 
Brownhills, Cwmdu, and Dawlish, the Borough 
of Evesham, the Improvement Act District 
of High and Low Harrogate, the Borough 
of Ipswich, the Local Government District 
of Newbold and Dunston, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Settle Union, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Slough and South- 
borough, the Borough of Swansea, and the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Ulverstone 
Union. 
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ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter P. 18 prefized are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 





i, N Act for giving effect to an Arrange- 

ment between the T.ocal Board of Brom- 

ley in the county of Kent and the Owners of 

a Gravel Pit in the Great Page Heath Field 
at Bromley; and for other purposes. 

ii. An Act for confirming, so far as the same 
may be necessary, certain Awards made with 
reference to the provisions of the Mersey Dock 
(Liverpool Dock Extension) Act, 1873, and 
an Agreement made between the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, the Birkenhead 
Improvement Commissioners, and the Great 
Western Railway Company; and for other 
purposes. 

iii. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
the Vicar’s Rate in Halifax in Yorkshire. 


iv. An Act for empowering the Highland Rail- | 


way Company to provide and use Steam and 
other Vessels ; bal for other purposes. 

v. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Falmouth Waterworks Company. 

vi. An Act to enable the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company to raise further Capital. 

vii. An Act to amend the Metage on Grain 
(Port of London) Act, 1872, and the Gaslight 
and Coke Company Act, 1876; and for other 
purposes. 

viii. An Act to enlarge the Powers of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works with respect to the 
making of certain Byelaws, to authorise them 
to contribute towards the Cost of a public 
Recreation Ground for the districts of Syden- 
ham and Forest Hill, and to confer Powers 
upon the Board of Works for the Lewisham 
District with reference to such Recreation 
Ground. 

Pp, ix. An Act to confirm three Provisional 
Orders under “The Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the 
Acts amending the same. 

x. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Louth and East Coast Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

xi. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
ways authorised by the Leeds, Roundhay 
Park, and Osmondthorpe Junction Railway 
Act, 1874; and for other purposes. 

xii. An Act for incorporating the Trustees of 
the Educational Institution in Glasgow 
founded under the Will of Professor John 
Anderson; for altering the Name of that 





Institution, and the Powers and Duties of 
the Trustees and Managers thereof; and for 
other purposes. 

xiii. An Act to empower the Girvan and Port- 
patrick Junction Railway Company to ac- 
quire certain Lands in the Counties of Wig- 
town and’ Ayr; to borrow further Money ; 
and for other purposes. 

xiv. An Act to authorise the Commissioners for 
executing and carrying into effect “The 
Glasgow Market and Slaughterhouses Act, 
1865,” to enlarge the Markets and Slaughter- 
houses; to raise a further sum of Money; 
and for other purposes. 

xv. An Act to provide for the Application of 
Moneys arising from the Sale of Land of the 
Van Diemen’s Land Company, and for other 

urposes relating to that Company. 

xvi. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
River Weaver Navigation to raise a further 
Sum of Money for the Improvement of their 
Navigation, and to extend the Period for the 
Repayment of the Debt; and for other pur- 
poses relating to the said Navigation. 

xvii. An Act to vest in the Kelvin Valley Rail- 
way Company the Undertaking of the Kil- 
syth Railway Company; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xviii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Shotts Iron Company. 

xix. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to William Harper for Im- 
provements in Machinery or Apparatus for 
suspending Fabrics in Drying Stoves. 

xx. An Act for making further provision with 
respect to the Investment of the Moneys of 
the Law Life Assurance Society. 

xxi. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to enlarge their Queen 
Street Station in Glasgow; to make certain 
railways in the counties of Lanark and Stir- 
ling ; to divert the road leading to Kilbowie 
from the Glasgow and Dumbarton Turnpike 
Road; to acquire additional lands; to stop 
up certain streets in Glasgow and part of the 
said road ; to subscribe to the Kelvin Valley 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

Pp, xxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Horbury, Hyde, Luton, and Skipton. 
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xxiii. An Act to extend the Time for the Pur- 
chase of Lands for, and for the Construction 
of, the North British, Arbroath, and Montrose 
Railway. 

xxiv. An Act to extend the Time for completing 
the Dalton Reservoir and Works in connexion 
therewith ; to authorise the Corporation of 
Rotherham to purchase certain Premises in 
Rotherham; to amend the Acts relating to 
the said Corporation ; and for other purposes. 

xxv. An Act to enable the Dock Company at 
Kingston-upon-Hull to extend théi Hionks, 
and to raise additional Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trustees to abandon their 
authorised Alnwick .. Hill Serviee sReservoit} 
and to construct the same on another site, 
with relative works, and to divert certain 
conduits; and for other purposes. 

xxvii. An Act to authorise the Cork and 
Macroom (Direct) Railway Company to ex- 
tend their Railway into the City.of Cork; to 
raise further Capital; and for other purposes. 

xxviii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company. 

xxix. An Act to authorise the transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Longton Gas. Company 
to the Corporation of Longton. 

xxx. An Act for extending the Powers of the 
Corporation of the Municipal Borough of 
Middlesbrough in the North Riding of the 
County of York with respect to works for the 
storage of Gas, Markets and Ferries, and the 
Local Government and Improvement of the 
said Borough; and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for extending the Boundaries of 
the Borough and County of the Town of 
Nottingham, and for providing for the execu- 
tion of the Nottingham and Leen District 
Sewerage Act, 1872, by the Corporation ; and 
for other purposes. 

xxxii. An Act for incorporating the Sitting- 
bourne District Gas Company, and authorising 
them to supply with Gas the Town of Sitting- 
bourne and certain neighbouring Parishes 
and Places in the County of Kent; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Warringtonjin the counties of Lancaster and 
Chester to purchase the Undertaking of the 
Warrington Gaslight and Coke Company; to 
consolidate their Mortgage Debt; a for 
other purposes. 

xxxiv. An Act to provide for a constant supply 
of Water within the Town and Borough of 
Stamford ; and for other purposes. 

xxxv. An Act to amend and consolidate in one 
Act certain Provisions of Local Acts relating 
to the Port and Harbour of Sligo. 

xxxvi. An Act for the more effectual Drainage 
of Lands in the County of Somerset, and for 
other purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to enable the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers Gas Company to acquire 
additional Lands at Bray, and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith, 

xxxviii. An Act to give effect to the Purchase 
by the Trustees of the District and Harbour 
of Maryport, in the county of Cumberland, of 


the Undertaking of the Maryport Town aml 
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Harbour Gas Company; to enable the said 
Trustees to borrow Money and to levy Rates ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxix. An Act to authorise the Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) Gas Company to construct fur- 
ther Works; and for other purposes. 

xl. An Act to extend and enlarge the Powers of 
the River Wear Commissioners; to amend 
the Acts relating to the said Commissioners ; 
and for other purposes. 

xlj. An Act.foy the Abandonment of the Fare- 
ham Railway. 

xlii. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
ways authorised to be made by the Sheffield 
and Midland Railway Companies Committee 
Act, 1873. 

xliii. An Act to authorise the Dundee Gas Com- 
missioners to construct further Works and to 
borrow additional Money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xliv. An Act for empowering the London and 
North-western Railway Company to construct 
Railways in the counties of Warwick, Worces- 
ter, Stafford, Chester, and Lancaster ; and for 
other purposes. 

xlv. An Act for empowering the London and 
North-western Railway Company to make 
new Roads and other Works, and to acquire 
additional Lands; and for other purposes. 

xlvi. An Act to enable the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to execute 
certain works and acquire additional lands, 
and for conferring upon them further powers 
in relation to their undertaking. 

xlvii. An Act for vesting in the London and 
North-western Railway Company the under- 
taking of the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egre- 
mont Railway Company; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xlviii. An Act to authorise the working of the 
Cleator and Workington Junction Railway 
by the Furness Railway Company. 

xlix. An Act for enabling the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society to sue and be sued in the 
name of a Public Officer, and for more effec- 
tually vesting in their Trustees for the time 
being the Property and Securities of the So- 
ciety ; and for other purposes. 

. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Coleford Railway; and for other 
purposes. 

li. An Act to authorise the construction by the 
Wigtownshire Railway Company of a Branch 
Railway to the Harbour of Garliestown, and 
the abandonment of their authorised Tram- 
way to the said Harbour; and for other pur- 
poses. 

lii. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to construct a new Railway, an 
Aqueduct, and other Works, to acquire addi- 
tional Lands and two Branch Railways, and 
to raise additional Capital; and for conferring 
additional powers upon them with relation to 
their own Undertaking, and upon them and 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their Ashby and Nunea- 
ton Joint Line ; and for other purposes. 

liii, An Act to authorise the Abandonment of 
the Claremorris Extension of the Athenry 
and Tuam Railway Company; and for other 


purposes. 


~ 











liv. An Act for vesting in the Cornwall Mine- 
rals Railway Company the powers conferred 
by “The Fal Valley Railway Act, 1874,” 
with respect to a portion of the Fal Valley 
Railway, and for the abandonment of the 
remainder of that Railway; and for other 
purposes. 

lv. An Act for the Abandonment of the Railway 
authorised by “‘ The Temple Mineral Railway 
Act, 1874;” and for other purposes. 

lvi. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Cheshire Lines Committee, and upon the 
three Companies represented upon that Com- 
mittee; and for other purposes. 

lvii. An Act for empowering the Lancashire 
Union Railways Company to connect their 
Railway with the North Union Railway, and 
to raise additional Capital; and for other 
purposes. 

lviii. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make certain Railways 
in connexion with their Stirling and Dun- 
fermline Railway and North Leith Branch ; 
to divert a Road at Galashiels; to acquire 
additional Lands for station purposes; to 
abandon part of the Capeldrae Deviation; to 
make provision with respect to the construc- 
tion of the Tay Bridge Railway, in the town 
of Dundee, and a New Street in lieu of Physic 
Gardens Street, in Edinburgh, and the Har- 
bour at Inverkeithing, and a further Loan to 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Burnt- 
island; to authorise the Company to sub- 
scribe to the Arbroath and Newport Railway 
Companies; and to establish Savings Banks; 
and for other purposes. 

lix. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their undertaking; and 
for other purposes. 

lx. An Act to authorise the Portpatrick Railway 
Company to acquire the East Pier at the 
Harbour of Stranraer; and for other pur- 
poses. 

lxi. An Act to amalgamate the Saint Andrews 
Railway Company, the Leven and East of 
Fife Railway Company, the Edinburgh, Loan- 
head, and Roslin Railway Company, and the 
Dunfermline and Queensferry Railway Com- 
pany with the North British Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

lxii. An Act to amend the Glasgow Juvenile 
Delinquency Repression Acts Amendment Act, 
1870. 

lxiii. An Act to authorise the London and 
Blackwall Railway Company to extend their 
Railway in the parish of Saint Anne Lime- 
house ; and for other purposes. 

lxiv. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Subway under the River Thames 
between Millwall and Greenwich. 

lxv. An Act for authorising the Bristol Port 
and Channel Dock Company to construct a 
Graving Dock and other Works, and to raise 
further Money; and for other purposes. 

lxvi. An Act for the rebuilding of the Bridge 
of Ayr, with approaches thereto, in the county 
of Ayr; and for other purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their Undertaking. 
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Ixviii. An Act for authorising the West Kent 


Main Sewerage Board to construct a new 
Sewer, and for amending the West Kent Main 
Sewerage Act, 1875 ; and for other purposes. 


lxix. An Act to incorporate a Company for 


establishing and holding Markets and Fairs 
and building a Town Hall in the town of 
Pontypridd and parish of Llanwonno, in the 
County of Glamorgan; and for other purposes. 


Ixx. An Act to confirm the amalgamation of the 


Dublin and Drogheda, Dublin and Belfast 
Junction, Irish North-western, and Ulster 
Railway Companies into one Company under 
the name of ‘‘ Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany (Ireland),”’ and to define and extend the 
powers of that Company; and for other 


urposes. 
lxxi. An Act to transfer to the “ Great Northern 


Railway Company (Ireland)”’ the Banbridge 
Junction Railway, the Banbridge, Lisburn, 
and Belfast Railway, the Banbridge Extension 
Railway, and the powers of the Dungannon 
and Cookstown Railway Company, and to 
grant further powers with respect to the two 
last-named undertakings; and for other 
purposes. 


P. lxxii. An Act to render valid Marriages 


heretofore solemnized in the Chapel of Ease 
called Saint Peter’s Church, in the Parish of 
Almondsbury, in the County of Gloucester. 


P, lxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the Provisions of the Gas and Water Works Fa- 
cilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 
1876, relating to the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Penrith, Silsden, and Ynyscyn- 
haiarn. 


P. Ixxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Or- 


der made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Carnarvon. 


P. Ixxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Education Department 
under ‘‘ The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Boards for Cardiff, the 
United District of East and West Teignmouth, 
Holywell (Extra-Municipal), Hornsey, Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, and Ystradgunlais Lower, to put 
in force ‘‘The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1846,”’ and the Acts amending the same. 


P. Ixxvi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 


sional Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Brotton Gas, Guisborough 
Gas, Bridport Water, Burgess Hill Water, 
Ruthin Water, and Pickering Gas and 
Water. 


P. Ixxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 


sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Altrincham Union, the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Blaydon and Brandon and Byshottles, 
the Boroughs of Nottingham and Stoke-upon- 
Trent, the Local Government Districts of 
Tong Street and Torquay, and the City of 
Winchester. 


Ixxviii. An Act to provide for the closing of 


the undertaking of the Company of Proprie- 
tors of the Navigation from the Leicester Na- 
vigation to Melton Mowbray, in the County 
of Leicester, and for the dissolution of the’ 
said Company, and the winding up of the 
affairs thereof; and for other purposes. 
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lxxix. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great Northern Railway Company with 
relation to their Undertaking ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxxi. An Act for enlarging the powers of the 
Southampton Harbour and Pier Board with 
reference to the borrowing of Money ; and for 
other purposes. 

Ixxxii. An Act to authorise the construction by 
a Board specially constituted of Outfall and 
other Sewers for the township of Rathmines 
and Rathgar and the Pembroke Township, in 
the County of Dublin ; to release those town- 
ships from the provisions of ‘‘The Dublin 
Main Drainage and Purification of Liffey 
Act, 1871,” and of ‘* The Sanitary Law 
(Dublin) Amendment .Acts, 1870 to 1875 ;”’ to 
confer certain additional powers upon the 
Township Commissioners within their respec- 
tive townships; to alter the Date of Election 
of Commissioners in the Rathmines and Rath- 
gar Township ; and for other purposes. 

lxxxiii. An Act for authorising the Great East- 
ern Railway Company to make a Railway and 
other Works, and for conferring on them 
further Powers in relation to their Under- 
taking, and to vest in them the Undertakin 
of the Saffron Walden Railway Company ; ant 
for other purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to authorise the Bristol United 
Gaslight Company to. purchase additional 
lands for the purposes of their undertaking. 

lxxxv. An Act to authorise the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to acquire land in the 
neighbourhood of their Aldgate Station, and 
to make a tunnel under Aldgate High Street ; 
to dissolve the joint committee for the pur- 
chase of land for the Metropolitan and Dis- 
trict Railways, and to confer upon the Metro- 
politan Railway Company various powers in 
connexion with their share and loan capital 
and the Saint John’s Wood Railway; and to 
revive and extend the time for purchasing 
land and completing certain authorised Rail- 
ways and works of the Saint John’s Wood 
Railway Company and the Kingsbury and 
Harrow Railway Company; and for other 
purposes. 

lxxxvi. An Act for conferring on the Midland 
Railway Company further Powers in relation 
to their own Undertaking and the Under- 
takings of other Companies; and for other 
purposes. 

lxxxvii. An Act to authorise the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company to abandon the 
Construction of the Upper Swinburn Reser- 
voir and other Works, and to construct a New 
Reservoir and Works in lieu thereof; and for 
other purposes. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for confirming an agreement 
between the Ryde and Newport and the Cowes 
and Newport Railway Companies, for the en- 
largement of the Cowes Station and the ex- 
tension of the Cowes and Newport Railway 
at Cowes, for improving the Approaches to 
the Joint Station at Newport, for making a 
Railway or Siding in the parish of North- 
wood, with a Landing-stage on the River 
Medina; and for other purposes relating to 
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the Ryde and Newport and Cowes and New- 
me Railway Companies and their respective 
ndertakings. 
Ixxxix. An Act for the Amalgamation of 
the Midland and Eastern and Norwich and 
Spalding Railway Companies; and for other 


purposes. ; 
xc. An Act to authorise a Sale of part of the 
Alexandra Palace Grounds discharged from 
certain conditions of “The Muswell Hill 
Estate and Railways Act, 1866; and to 
make provision for keeping open the said 
Palace and Grounds; and for other purposes. 
xci. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
Pany and other Companies in relation to their 
oint Undertakings, and for granting to the 
London and North-western Railway Company 
various other powers in relation to their own 
Undertaking and the Undertakings of other 
Companies. 

xcii. An Act for enabling the Tasmanian Main 
Line Railway Company, Limited, to attach a 
First Preference to a further amount of De- 
benture Bonds; and for other purposes. 

xciii. An Act for altering and consolidating 
certain Dues levied by the Tyne Improve- 
ment Commissioners ; and for other purposes. 

xcivy. An Act to transfer to the Waterford and 
Central Ireland Railway Company the autho- 
rised Joint Undertaking of that Company and 
of the Kilkenny Junction Railway Company ; 
to confer additional Powers with respect 
thereto ; and for other purposes. 

xcy. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Can- 
terbury and Otago Association, Limited, with 
the New Zealand and Australian Land Com- 
pany, Limited and Reduced; and for other 
purposes. 

xcvi. An Act to repeal an Act for regulating 
Hackney Coaches and other Carriages, Boats, 
and Wherries within the several parishes of 
Saint Andrew and Charles in the ‘Borough of 
Plymouth, the parish of East Stonehouse and 
the parish of Stoke Damerel, in the Borough 
of Devonport, and for amending two several 
Acts for repairing certain Roads leading from 
the Borough of Plymouth aforesaid to Stone- 
house Bridge and Plymouth Dock, all in the 
County of Devon, and to make better provi- 
sions in lieu thereof; and for other purposes. 

P. xcvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Barremman (Gareloch), Brixham, 
Hornsea (North), Hornsea (South), Lyn- 
mouth, Rosslare, Ryde, and Towyn. 

P. xcviii. An Act to preserve the Fisheries 
in the Navigable Rivers and Broads of the 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk and the 
County of the city of Norwich. 

P. xcix. An Act to provide for throwing open 
for the free use of the Public certain Toll 
Bridges within the Metropolis. 

P. c. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for the Improvement of certain Un- 
healthy Areas in the City of London. 

P. ci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘‘ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Dumbarton. 
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P. cii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for the Improvement of Unhealthy 
Areas in the Parliamentary Burgh of 
Greenock. 

P. ciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for the Improvement of 
certain Areas within the Metropolis. 

P. civ. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force ‘‘ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

ev. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
ways and Road authorised by the Freshwater, 
Yarmouth, and Newport Railway Act, 1873. 

evi. An Act to authorise the West Surrey 
Water Company to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

evii. An Act to authorise the Construction of a 
Railway and Railway Pier at Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight; and for other purposes. 

cviii. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
London and South-western Railway Company 
in respect of their Undertaking, and to enable 
them and certain other Railway Companies 
jointly or severally to acquire additional 
Lands; and for other purposes. 

cix. An Act to empower the Banbury and Chel- 
tenham Direct Railway Company to make a 
Deviation of their authorised Railway, and to 
make a New Railway, and to execute other 
works and exercise other powers, and to raise 
further Money, and to extend the Time limited 
for the Construction of their authorised Rail- 
way; and for other purposes. 

cx. An Act for empowering the Great Western 
Railway Company to make new roads and 
other works; for vesting in the Great Western 
Railway Company the undertaking of the 
Bala and Dolgelly Railway Company ; for con- 
ferring further powers upon the Great Western 
Railway Company and other Companies in 
relation to their respective undertakings; for 
conferring powers upon the Great Western 
Railway Company and the Corporation of 
Bristol in relation to Princes Street Bridge ; 
and for other purposes. 

cxi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
North Metropolitan Tramways Company with 
reference to the construction of works and 
the raising of money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exii. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Derry Central Railway Company, and for 
authorising the Belfast and Northern Coun- 
ties Railway Company to raise additional 
capital and to subscribe towards the under- 
taking of the Derry Central Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

exiii. An Act for empowering the Corporation 
of Dover to construct certain Sea Defences in 
and near the parishes of East Cliffe and Gus- 
ton, and to charge the expenses thereof on the 
owners of property benefited thereby; and for 
other purposes. 

exiv. An Act for authorising the Worcester and 
Aberystwith Junction Railway Company to 
abandon the construction of the railway autho- 
rised by the Worcester and Aberystwith 
Junction Railway Act, 1874, and to construct 
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another railway in lieu thereof; and for other 


purposes. 

exv. An Act to extend the Borough of Black- 
burn; to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses thereof to abandon the construction 
of certain Waterworks, and to make and 
maintain other Waterworks; to acquire the 
undertaking of the Blackburn Gaslight Com- 
pany; and for other purposes. 

exvi. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
King’s Lynn Dock Company; and for other 
purposes. 

exviil. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Crystal Palace Company, with respect to their 
Capital and Undertaking. 

cexviii. An Act for extending the Boundaries of 
the Borough of Derby, in the County of 
Derby ; and for other purposes. 

exix. An Act authorising the Local Board for 
the district of Ramsgate, in the county of 
Kent, to purchase the Undertaking of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Ramsgate 
Waterworks, and part of the Undertaking of 
the Isle of Thanet Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany; to supply Water and to make and 
supply Gas; and for other purposes. 

cxx. An Act to enable the Severn and Wye 
Railway and Canal Company to raise further 
Money ; and for other purposes. 

P. cxxi. An Act to amend the Administration 

of the Law relating to the New Forest in the 

County of Southampton; and for other pur- 

poses. 

exxii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to the Borough of Belfast 
and the City of Dublin. 

P. exxiii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to Waterworks in the 
Towns of Ennis, Limavady, and Strabane. 

P. cxxiv. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board’ of Trade 
under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
Barton, Eccles, Winton, and Munton Local 
Board Tramways, Bristol Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Hull Street Tramways (Extension), 
Manchester Suburban Tramways, Nottingham 
and District Tramways, Portsea Street Tram- 
ways, Rusholme Local Board of Health Tram- 
ways and Wolverhampton Tramways. 

P. cxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Bridlington, Dinas, and Grange, the Borough 
of Hastings, and the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Pudsey, Tunbridge Wells, and Whit- 
tington. 

P. exxvi. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Falmouth. 

P. cxxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order under The Local Government Act, 1858, 
and The Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, re- 
lating to Dungannon. 

P. exxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order under “The General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to 
the Royal Burgh of Glasgow. 

P. cxxix. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland relating to Waterworks in 
the Towns of Holywood and Greystones. 


P. 
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P. cxxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “ The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” to enable the School Boards for the 
United District of Felmingham and Kelvedon 
Hatch to put in force ‘‘ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

P. cxxxi. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Abingdon Gas, Cran- 
leigh Gas, Horsham Gas, Mansfield Gas, 
Newcastle-Under-Lyme Gas, North Camp and 
Farnborough District Gas, and Southbank 
and Normanby Gas. 

P. cxxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Royal Sanitary District of the 
Belper Union, the Borough of Chipping 
Norton, the Local Government District of 
Clay Lane, the City of Exeter, the Borough 
of Droitwich, the Improvement Act District 
of Haverfordwest, the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Hendon Union, the Local Govern- 
ment District. of Hexham, the Boroughs of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Portsmouth, and Saint 
Helens, the Local Government District of 
Southend, the Borough of Sunderland, the 
Local Government District of Sutton-in-Ash- 
field, and the City of York. 

P. exxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of one of Her Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State for the Improvement 
of certain Unhealthy Areas within the Me- 
tropolis. 

P. cxxxiv. An Act to vest Saint Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, in the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works in Ireland; for maintaining and 
regulating the same as a Public Park; and 
for other purposes. 

exxxv. An Act for dissolving and re-incorporat- 
ing the Londonderry Gaslight Company, and 
granting Powers for supplying with Gas 
the City of Londonderry and the Liberties 
thereof. 

exxxvi. An Act to enable the Kettering, Thraps- 
ton, and Huntingdon Railway Company to 
make further provisions in relation to their 
Capital 

exxxvii. An Act for further extending the time 
for the completion of RailwayNo. 1 authorised 
by the Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junction 
Railway Act, 1866. 

exxxviii. An Act for authorising the construc- 
tion of a Bridge over the River Medway at 
Maidstone ; and for other purposes. 


exxxix. An Act to confer further Powers on 
the Midland Great Western Railway of Ire- 
land Company. 

exl. An Act for dissolving the Coatbridge Gas- 
light Company, and incorporating the Pro- 
prietors therein with others and conferring 
Powers on the Company so as to be incorpo- 
rated ; and for other purposes. 

exli. An Act for extending the Boundaries of the 
Municipal Borough and City and County of 
the City of Exeter so as to include the Parish 
of Saint Leonard, in the County of Devon, 
and for extending the operation of certain 
Local Acts; and for other purposes. 
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exlii. An Act for increasing the number and 
altering the Boundaries of the Wards of 
the Borough of Gateshead ; and for increas- 
ing the number of Aldermen and Councillors 
for the said borough ; and for authorising the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the bo- 
rough to raise further Moneys: and for the 
further improvement of the borough; and for 
other purposes. 

exliii. An Act to authorise the Wakefield Gas- 
light Company to purchase Land, construct 
Gasworks, and raise additional Capital; and 
for other purposes. 

exliv. An Act to authorise an Extension of 
Time to the Usk and Towy Railway Company 
for purchasing Land and completing their 
Railway. 

exlv. An Act to cnable the Woolwich, Plum- 
stead, and Charlton Consumers Gas Company 
to raise a further sum of money. 

exlvi. An Act for dissolving the Christchurch 
Gas Company (Limited) ; for re-incorporating 
the Proprietors therein with others, and for 
conferring Powers on the Company so to be 
incorporated ; and for other purposes. 

exlvii. An Act to authorise the Lowestoft 
Water, Gas, and Market Company to make 
New Service Reservoirs and other Works, 
and to raise more Money; and for other 
purposes. 

exlviii. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Severn Bridge Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

exlix. An Act for improving the Burgh of 
Paisley in the County of Renfrew, by the 
construction, widening, and alteration of 
Streets and Bridges; for vesting in the Town 
Council, as Road Trustees of the Burgh, the 
management of all the Streets and Bridges 
therein ; for the acquisition of lands for Mu- 
nicipal Buildings; and for other purposes. 

cl. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Leicester Gas Company. 

cli. An Act to authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne to make certain Street Improve- 
ments ; to construct Street Tramways; to 
increase the Accommodation of the Public 
Quays, and Wharves; and for other purposes. 

clii. An Act to make the Heywood Waterworks 
Company to construct additional Works ; and 
for other purposes. 

cliii. An Act for:conferring further Powers on 
the North Cheshire Water Company for the 
raising of Money, and otherwise in relation 
to their Undertaking, 

cliv. An Act for incorporating the Southend 
Gas Company, and for conferring Powers on 
them with reference to the construction and 
maintenance of Works, the supply of Gas, 
and otherwise ; and for other purposes. 

ely. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Carnforth District Water- 
works Company. 

clvi. An Act to enable the East London Rail- 
way Company to raise further Capital, and to 
make further provision with respect to their 
authorised Junction with the Main Line of 
the Great Eastern Railway; and for other 
purposes. : 

elvii. An Act for making a Railway from Bury 
to Tottington, with Branches, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 
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elviii. An Act to enable the Cork Harbour Com- 
missioners to make further Improvements in 
the Harbour of Cork; to levy certain addi- 
tional Rates for the use of the Harbour; and 
for other purposes. 

clix. An Act for effecting the Sale and Transfer 
to the Colne and Marsden Local Board of the 
Undertaking of the Colne Gas Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

clx. An Act for making a Railway from Cran- 
brook to Paddock Wood, in the County of 
Kent. 

clxi. An Act for authorising the construction of 
additional Waterworks, and for providing an 
increased Supply of Water to the City and 
Royal Burgh of Perth and places adjacent: 
and for other purposes. 

elxii. An Act for incorporating the Sunning- 
dale District Water Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

celxiii. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Isle of Thanet Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

elxiv. An Act for incorporating the East Wor- 
cestershire Waterworks Company; and for 
other purposes. 

elxv. An Act to authorise the Commissioners of 
the Glasgow Corporation Waterworks to raise 
a further sum of money, to construct addi- 
tional works, and acquire additional lands; 
and for other purposes. 

elxvi. An Act for making a Railway from 
Clacton-on-Sea to the Tendring Hundred 
Railway, in the County of Essex; and for 
other purposes. 

elxvii. An Act to enable the Board of Police at 
Glasgow to effect certain Street and other 
Improvements in the City of Glasgow; to 
raise further Moneys; to acquire additional 
Lands; and for other purposes. 

elxviii. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the Hove Commissioners; and for other 
purposes. 

clxix. An Act for enabling the Leeds Tramways 
Company to make additional Tramways; and 
for other purposes. 

elxx. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Leicester Tramways Company. 

elxxi. An Act for authorising the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, in the County of Lancaster, to 
extend the Town Hall, Markets, and Public 
Offices of the Borough, and to borrow further 
Moneys; and for making further provision 
for the Improvement and Local Government 
of the Borough ; and for other purposes. 

elxxii. An Act for extending the Boundaries of 
the Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in the 
County of Stafford ; for empowering the Cor- 
poration to acquire the Undertaking of the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Gaslight Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act for empowering the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Bridgwater to make Waterworks, and to 
supply the Borough and neighbourhood with 
Water; and for other purposes. 

clxxiv. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
‘The Bromley Direct Railway Company ;” 
to raise additional Capital; and for other 
purposes. 
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| elxxv. An Act for dissolving the Carshalton 
| Gas and Coke Company (Limited), for re- 
incorporating the Proprietors therein with 

others, and for conferring Powers on the Com- 
pany so to be incorporated; and for other 
purposes. 

clxxvi. An Act to authorise the Croydon Com- 
mercial Gas and Coke Company to acquire 
further Lands by Agreement; to extend their 
Works; to raise additional Capital; and for 
other purposes. 

clxxvii. An Act to authorise the Golden Valley 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
Hay ; and for other purposes. 

clxxviii. An Act to enable the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Leeds 
to increase and improve their Gasworks and 
Waterworks, and to make further provision 
for the Local Government and Improvement 
of the said Borough; and for other purposes. 

clxxix. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Limerick and Kerry Railway Company. 

clxxx. An Act for making Railways in the 
County of Kent, to be called “The Loose 
Valley Railway ;” and for other purposes. 

clxxxi. An Act for extending the time for com- 
pletion of Works at Bermondsey, and for the 
purchase of Lands for and completion of the 
Rye and Denge-ness Railway and Pier; and 
for other purposes. 

clxxxii. An Act to empower the Stretford Gas 
Company to enlarge their existing Works; 
to raise further Capital; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clxxxiii. An Act to empower the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Company to raise additional Capital; 
and for other purposes. 

clxxxiv. An Act to authorise the City of Water- 
ford Gas Company to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

clxxxv. An Act to authorise The Whitland and 
Taf Vale Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to Cardigan ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clxxxvi. An Act to authorise the Ashton Gas 
Company to acquire further Lands; to extend 
their Works ; to raise additional Capital; and 
for other purposes. 

clxxxvii. An Act for dissolving and re-incorpo- 
rating the Berkenhead Street Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, and for empowering them to 
lay down further Tramways ; and for other 
purposes. 

elxxxviili. An Act to extend the Borough of 
Bolton and to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses thereof to make new Streets 
and Street Improvements; to extend the 
limits of Gas Supply; and to make further 
provision for the Improvement and Govern- 
ment of the Borough; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clxxxix. An Act for making a Railway between 
Brighton and the Dyke, in the County of 
Sussex ; and for other purposes. 

exc. An Act for empowering the Local Boards 
for the Districts of Dukinfield, in the County 
of Chester, and Denton, in the County of 
Lancaster, to make and supply Gas; and for 
carrying into effect an Agreement between 
them and the Dukinfield Gas Company for 
the joint purchase by them of that Company's 
Undertaking ; and for other purposes. 
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exci. An Act for dissolving the Epsom and 
Ewell Gas Company, Limited, for re-incorpo- 
rating the Proprietors therein with others, 
and for conferring Powers on the Company 
so to be incorporated ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

excii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways from Glasgow to Ibrox; and for 
other purposes. 

exciii. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
provisions relating to the Police of the Town 
of Greenock, and to authorise certain Im- 
provements in the said Town ; and for various 
other purposes. 

exciv. An Act to constitute a body of Harbour 
Trustees for the management, maintenance, 
and regulation of the Port and Harbour of 
Lerwick ; to authorise the construction of a 
new Pier and other works at Lerwick for the 
improvement of the said Harbour; and for 
other purposes. 

excv. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Subway under the River Thames 
from Limehouse to Rotherhithe. 

excvi. An Act for authorising the discharge of 

» the Debt of the Londonderry Bridge Commis- 
sioners by Loans secured on Rates in the City 
and County of Londonderry and the County 
of Tyrone ; and for other purposes. 

exevii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
the construction of the Penarth, Sully, and 
Barry Railway ; and for other purposes. 

exeviii. An Act to make provision for empower- 
ing the Corporation of the Borough of Wake- 
field, in the West Riding of the County of 
York, to acquire the Undertaking of the 
Wakefield Waterworks Company, to make 
new Streets, to erect a Town Hall and Mu- 
nicipal Buildings, and for. extending the 
Powers of the Corporation with respect to the 
Local Government and Improvement of the 
borough, and the raising of Moneys; and for 
other purposes. 

excix. An Act for making a railway from the 
Great Western (South Wales) Railway at 
Whitland, in the County of Carmarthen, to 
Cronware and Pendine in the same county ; 
and for other purposes. 

P. cc. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under ‘‘ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the Burgh 
of Leith. 

P. cci. An Act to confirm Schemes under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act 
1869, relating respectively to Kaling Com- 
mons, Clapham Common, and Bostall Heath 
Common. 

P. ccii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Aberbrothwick and Skerries. 

eciii. An Act to repeal ‘‘ The Norfolk Estuary 
Act, 1857,” and to re-enact certain of the 

rovisions thereof with Amendments. 

cciv. An Act to make provision with respect to 
certain lands known as the Brent at or near 
Dartford, in the County of Kent. 

ecv. An Act for the Abandonment of the Un- 
dertaking of the Regent’s Canal and Dock 
Company; and for the Dissolution of that 
Company and the winding up of their 
affairs. 


LOCAL ACTS. 
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eevi. An Act for dissolving and re-incorporat- 
ing the Bishop Auckland Gas Company, Li- 
mited, and granting Powers for supplying 
with Gas the parishes of Saint Andrew 
Auckland and Saint Helen Auckland, and 
certain neighbouring places in the County of 
Durham. 

cevii. An Act to extend the Borough of Mar- 
gate, in the Isle of Thanet and County of 
Kent, and to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses thereof to build a Sea Wall, to 
improve Streets, and to construct a new Road 
and other works within the Borough, and to 
make further provisions for the improvement 
and good government thereof; and for other 
purposes. 

ceviii. An Act to enable the Local Board of 
Health for the district of Burslem, in the 
County of Stafford, to acquire the under- 
taking of the Burslem and Tunstall Gas Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

ecix. An Act for regulating and increasing the 
capital of the Louth Gaslight Company; and 
for other purposes. 

ecx. An Act to enable the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company to construct 
a Railway from their Ballywilliam Branch to 
to the town of New Ross, and other Works, 
and conferring further Powers on the Com- 
pany with reference to their Undertaking. 

ecxi. An Act for incorporating the Abbotsbury 
Railway Company ; and for emg ope mepee 

cexii. An Act to authorise the itehaven, 
Cleator, and Egremont Railway Company to 
make new Railways and other Works in the 
County of Cumberland ; to raise further Capi- 
tal; and for other purposes. 

cexiii. An Act to extend the time limited for 
the compulsory purchase of Lands and com- 
pletion of the Railways and Works authorised 
by “The Birmingham and Lichfield Junction 
Railway Act, 1872,” “The Birmingham and 
Lichfield Junction Railway Act, 1874,” and 
‘‘The Birmingham and Lichfield Junction 
Railway Act, 1875;” and for other purposes. 

ccxiv. An Act to extend the time granted to the 
Burry Port and Gwendreath Valley Railway 
Company for the completion of certain Rail- 
ways and Works; and for other purposes. 

ecxv. An Act to revive the Powers and extend 
the periods for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands and for the construction of the Railway 
authorised by the Glencairn Railway Act, 
1872; and for other purposes. 

cexvi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Ipswich Dock Commissioners. 

ecxvii. An Act for extending the Limits of 
Supply of the Kent Waterworks Company, 
and for authorising the Company to construct 
further Works, and to raise further Money ; 
and for other ses. 

ccxviii. An Act for incorporating the Lewes and 
East Grinstead Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

ecxix. An Act to authorise the London Street 
Tramways Company to construct additional 
Tramways for connecting their Tramway in 
Pentonville Road with the North Metropolitan 
Tramway in Holloway Road; and for other 

Ses. 

ecxx. An Act to authorise an extension of time 
to the Mersey Railway Company for com- 
pleting their Undertaking. 
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ecxxi. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Tramways in and near Southampton; and for 
other purposes. 

cexxii. An Act for incorporating the Tudhoe 
and Sunderland Bridge Gas Company; and 
for other purposes. 

cexxiii. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Cornwall Minerals Railway Company 
in relation to their undertaking and for autho- 
rising arrangements between them and the 
Great Western Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

ccxxiv. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Works authorised by the 
Brighton and London Sea Water Supply Act, 
1872. 

ecxxv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway in the County of Montgomery, from 
Welshpool to Llanfair; and for other pur- 
poses connected with the said Railway. 

ccxxvi. An Act to authorise the Belfast Central 
Railway Company to construct a Railway in 
the Town of Belfast for connecting their 
Railway with the Railway or Tramway of the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners on Donegal 
Quay ; and for other purposes. 

P. cexxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Caister Union, the Borough of Chesterfield, 
the Local Government Districts of Cleck- 
heaton and Ebbw Vale, the Boroughs of 
Honiton and King’s Lynn (two), the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Maldon Union, the 
Local Government Districts of New Sleaford, 
Redcar, and Sandown, the Town of South- 
ampton (Poor Law), the Local Government 
Districts of Wallasey (two), Wallingfen, 
Wellingborough, and Ystradyfodwg. 

P. ecxxviii. An Act to provide for tranferring 
to the States of the Island of Jersey St. 
Catherine’s Harbour Jersey, and certain land 
near it. 

P. ccxxix. An ,Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
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forming the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea 
Main Sewerage District, and the Lower Thames 
Valley Main Sewerage District, and consti- 
tuting the Weymouth Port Sanitary Au- | 
thority. | 
P. cexxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Local Government District of | 
Hyde and the Boroughs of Plymouth and 


Ryde. | 


[40 & 41 Vicr.] 


ccxxxi. An Act to extend the periods respec- 
tively limited by ‘‘The Dover and Deal Rail- 
way Act, 1874,” for the compulsory purchase 
of Lands, and for the completion of the works 
by that Act authorised. 

ecexxxii. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Railway authorised by “The Harrow and 
Rickmansworth Railway Act, 1874;” and for 
other purposes. 

eexxxiii. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

ecexxxiv. An Act to authorise the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland to acquire from 
the Royal Dublin Society and others lands 
for the erection of a Science and Art Museum 
in Dublin, and to establish a National Library 
in Dublin; and for other purposes. 

cexxxv. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to make certain new Streets 
and Street Improvements within the Metro- 
polis. 

cexxxvi. An Act to dissolve the United General 
Gaslight Company, and to re-incorporate the 
members thereof, with further Powers for the 
supply of Gas at Limerick. 

cexxxvil. An Act to authorise the construction 
of Tramways in and near the County of the 
Town of Galway; and for other purposes. 

cexxxviii. An Act to authorise the Cambrian 
Railways Company to raise more Money; and 
for other purposes. 

cexxxix. An Act for the abandonment of the 
London, Essex, and Kent Coast Junction 
Railway. 

P. ccxl. An Act to make certain provisions in 
regard to the Salmon Fisheries in the Solway 
Firth and its affluents. 

P. cexli. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the City of Norwich and the Boroughs 
of Walsall and Wolverhampton. 

Pp. ccxlii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government Districts of 
Atherton, Barnard Castle, Belgrave, Brigg, 
Brownhills, Cwmdu, and Dawlish, the Borough 
of Evesham, the Improvement Act District of 
High and Low Harrogate, the Borough of 
Ipswich, the Local Government District of 
Newbold and Dunston, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Settle Union, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Slough and South- 
borough, the Borough of Swansea, and the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Ulverstone 
Union. 
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PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


N Act to authorise the Sale of the Furni- 
ture, Tapestry, Plate, and other Chattels 
bequeathed by the Will of the late Gregory 
Gregory, Esquire, deceased, as Heirlooms, and 
to declare the Trusts of the Proceeds of such 
Sale; and for other purposes. 

An Act to amend the Walton-on-the-Hill 
Rectory Act, 1843. 

An Act to provide for the management and 
repairs of the Estates devised by the Will of 
Stephen Brunskill; and for other py ened 

An Act for amending the Powers of ing 
contained in the Will of The Right Honour- 
able Granville Leveson Earl of Carysfort, 
deceased; and for other purposes. 

An Act to extend the Powers of the Trustees 
of the Settled Estates of Le Gendre Nicholas 
Starkie for Purposes of Purchase, Sale, and 
Exchange; to appoint new Trustees with 
Power to raise Money for the Rebuilding of 
the Mansion, the pace Fes g of Roads; and for 
other purposes. 

An Act to confer upon the Trustees of the 
Will and Codicil of the late Charles Scaris- 
brick, deceased, further Powers of Leasing 
and Powers of Partition, and Sale and Ex- 
change, and other Powers for the Manage- 





nagement and Improvement of the Estates, 
subject to such Will and Codicil; and for other 


purposes. : 
7. An Act for confirming and extending certain 


Powers contained in the Re-settlement, dated 
the twenty-fourth day of July One thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four, of the Earl 
of Winchilsea’s Estates; and for other pur- 
poses in relation thereto. 


8. An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the 


deceased Barbara Walker and Mary Walker, 
of Coates, in the County of Midlothian, and 
to enable them to raise Money, and otherwise 
—- to carry into effect the objects of the 


g. An Act to amend Fleming’s Estate Act, 1852, 


and the Acts amending the same. 


10. An Act to authorise a Lease of Lands in the 


— of Gedling and Burton Joyce in the 
ounty of Nottingham, part of the Settled 
Estates of the Earl of Carnarvon, and of lands 
in the same parishes, ‘part of the glebe land of 
the Rectory of Gedling aforesaid, to the Cor- 
poration of Nottingham. 


11, An Act to amend and extend “ Marquess of 


Anglesey’s Estate Act, 1867.” 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


N Act to naturalize Donald James Mackay 
(styled in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Baron Mackay), and to grant to and confer 
upon him all the rights, privileges, and capa- 
cities of a natural-born Subject of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


An Act to naturalize Jean Thomas Antoine 


Leopold de Virte (in the Kingdom of Italy 
styled Baron Jean Thomas Antoine Leopold 
de Virte de Rathsamhausen got =A 
Margaret de Virte his wife, and Emma Maria 
Louisa Isabella de Virte their daughter, and 
to grant and confer on them all the rights, 
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privileges, and capacities of natural-born 
Subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. 


An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 


Patent granted to James Robey and George 
Frederick Chantrell for “ A New or improved 
Filtering and Deodorising Medium.” 


An Act to dissolve the Marriage of James Caul- 


field Beamish, Captain in Her Majesty’s Roya} 
Cork City Regiment of Militia Artillery, with 
Elizabeth Ivers Beamish his now Wife, and to 
enable him to marry again; and for other 
purposes. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1877. 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 7 August 1877 ;—/for, 


A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz Housz Sar in the Session of 1877, stating, 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings ” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.149, of Session 1876). 
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OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1877. 
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* The House sat from 4 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, 31st July, till 6.15 o’clock p.m. on 
Wednesday, Ist August. 
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Montl Days of} Hours of} Hours after | Entries in 
_— Sitting.| Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes. 





1877 H. M. . 
February... ... 109 40 1,329 
Mar chiees oes oe 154 40 1,288 
SRG | secacoons 159 15 1,482 
121 35 1,279 
PONE Sesbcsconcs 184 6& 1,604 
RAY: scsiepsensens 235 40 1,577 
August... coos 74 40 478 


Total...... 1,039 35 8,987 


























Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 31 ,38, Minutes. 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1877—(Paru. Parer 0.148.) 





SUMMARY. 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 171 
Ditto és after Midnight 138 
Ditto—Private Business betore Midnight 5 
Ditto ‘s me after Midnight n — 
Total Number of Divisions in Session 1877 “814 





